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PEESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1880-81. 


To  THE  Board  or  Ovebseerb:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1880-81, 
namely,  from  Sept.  30,  1880,  to  Sept.  29,  1881 :  — 

The  University  must  long  lament  the  loss  of  Benjamin 
Peirce,  Perkins  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics, 
who  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1880,  in  the  seventy, 
second  year  of  his  age  and  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  service 
as  a  college  teacher.  His  mind  was  both  brilliant  and 
profound,  his  influence  inspiring  and  far-reaching ;  and  his 
eminence  in  science  and  philosophy  exalted  the  University 
and  reflected  honor  upon  the  country. 

KESIGNATIONS. 

Chables  Fickabd  Wake,  Instructor  in  English,  October  11, 1880. 
Alfred  W.  Field,  Proctor,  October  11.  1880. 
Charles  W.  Barnes,  Proctor,  October  11,  1880, 
Robert  S.  Atakn,  Proctor,  October  11,  1880. 
EcoBNE  Wahbadoh,  Proctor,  October  11,  1880. 
Fbederic  U.  Hedge,  Professor  of  Germaji,  February  14,  1881. 
Stltestbb  Priueb,  Proctor,  March  30,  1881. 

Andrew  Prestos  Peabodt,  Preacher  to  the  University  and  Plommer  Pro- 
fessor of  Christian  Morals,  March  30,  1881. 
Barrett  Wemdeu.,  Instructor  in  English,  Jane  1,  1881. 
Fbahe  Waldo,  Assistant  in  the  ObserTatory,  September  26,  1881. 
JoHR  Hemrt  Whesler,  Tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  September  29,  1881. 
BoBEKT  W.  Greemleaf,  Assistant  in  Botany,  September  26,  1681. 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Frederic  H.  Hedge, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  German  since  1872,  the  Corporation 
could  not  but  remember  with  satisfaction  that  for  nine 
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4  APPOIHTUENTB. 

years,  at  least,  the  University  had  had  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
Hedge's  servicea  as  a  teacher,  and  of  his  established  repu- 
tation and  influence  as  a  student  of  language,  history,  and 
.  philosophy,  and  as  a  master  of  style. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  in  ful- 
filment of  a  pui-pose  formed  long  before,  retired  from  the 
position  of  Preacher  to  the  University  and  Plummer  Pro- 
fessor, For  twenty-one  years  Dr.  Peabody  had  been  both 
preacher  and  teacher,  and  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
delicate  and  responsible  office  with  unvarying  fidelity,  kind- 
liness, and  dignity.  By  bis  moderation  and  independence 
he  bad  done  much  to  fix  the  character  of  the  office,  and  to 
make  it  impossible  that  it  should  hereafter  be  held  by  any 
but  a  man  of  the  broadest  catholicity.  He  retired  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength,  and  with  the  affec- 
tionate respect  of  all  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, past  and  present,  who  have  known  him.  The 
Corporation,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  directed  that 
his  name  be  continued  upon  the  University  catalogue  as 
Preacher  and  Plummer  Professor  Emeritus. 

APPOmTMENTS. 
[UNLIMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  OHE  TEAR.] 

WiLUAH  Jameb,  to  be  ABsigtant  Profesaor  of  Physiology  for  fire  years  from 

December  1,  1880,  April  26,  1881. 
Bennett  Hubbard  Nabb,  to  be  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spamsh,  April 

26,  1881. 
Fbamcis  Greenwood  Peabody,  to  be  Parkman  Profesaor  of  Theology, 

May  d,  1881. 
Geoboe  Axonzo  Bartlett,  to  be  AssBtant  Professor  of  German  for  fire 

years  from  September  1,  1881,  May  9, 1881. 
Adeibk  Jacquinot,  to  be  AsnBtant  Professor  of  French  for  five  years  from 

September  1, 1S81,  May  9,  1881. 
Walter  Faxon,  to  be  ABsistant  Professor  of  Zoology  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1881,  May  9,  1881. 
Charles  Lobino  Jacuon,  to  be  Professor  of  Chemistry,  May  9,  1881. 
WiLLiAU  Elwood  Bteblt,  to  be  Professor  of  Mathematics,  May  Q,  1881. 
Louis  Dyer,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  five  years 

from  September  1, 1881,  May  90, 1881. 
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HcMBT  WiLLARD  WnxiAHs,  to  be  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Jane  27, 

1881. 
James  Culrke  Wbite,  to  bo  Frofesaor  of  Dermatology,  Jnoo  27, 1881. 


Ebxbst  Tocmo,  to  be  Inatmctor  in  History,  October  11,  1880. 

Edtabd  Emerson  Fbillipb,  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  threo 

years  from  September  1,  1880,  October  11,  1880. 
Jobs  Hrnrt  Whef.ler,  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  Uiree  years 

from  September  1,  1880,  October  11,  1880. 
Cbarlzs  Seimiwice  Minot,  to  be  Instractor  in  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery, 

October  11,  1880. 
Maktjei.  Jacob  Drennan,  to  be  iDstmctor  io  English,  May  9,  1881. 
Fbedbrice  Lxttz,  to  be  Tutor  in  German  for  three  years  from  September  1, 

1881,  May  80,  1881. 
Jambs  GREENLEAr  Croswell,  to  be  Tntor  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  three 

years  from  September  1,  1881,  May  30, 1881. 
Edwari)  Iucrens  Mark,  to  be  iDstnictor  in  Zoology,  Jtine  8, 1881. 
Framcis  Wiktkbop  Bean,  to  be  Tutor  in  En^eering  for  three  years  from 

September  1,  1881,  Jane  27,  1881. 
Howard  Mai.colm  Ticknor,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocntion,  July  12,  1881. 
Georoe  Riddle,  to  be  Instroctor  in  Elocution,  Jnly  12, 1881. 
Mkxrt  Preble,  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1S81,  September  26, 1881. 


Fbaxk  William  TAnssia,  to  be  Proctor,  October  11, 1880. 
Gerrit  Smith  Stkes,  to  be  Proctor,  October  11,  1880. 
William  Schopibld,  to  be  Proctor,  November  8, 1880. 
Stltestbk  Primer,  to  be  Proctor,  Janaary  10, 1881. 
HcKRT  Champion  Jones,  to  be  Proctor,  April  11, 1881. 


Fbahk  William  Taussio,  to  be  Secretary  for  the  President,  October  11, 
1880. 

[FOR  ONE  TEAR  OR  LESS.] 

For  1880-81. 

Fbahcis  Greenwood  Peabodt,  to  be  Leotnror  on  Ethics  and  Homiletics, 

October  11,  18S0. 
Cha&lxb  Edwaxd  Faxon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  October  II,  1880. 
Benjamis  Marstos  Watbom,  to  he  Instructor  in  Horticoltore,  October 

11,  1880. 
Edwabd  Bdroess,  to  be  Itutractor  in  Entomology,  October  11, 1880. 
Lestkr  Sacebtt  Fobd,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Zoology,  October  11, 1880. 
Basbktt  Wbmdell,  to  be  Instractor  in  English,  October  11,  1880. 
Frumak  Bkow,  to  be  Instroctor  in  Forenucs,  October  11, 1880. 
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Manukl  Jacob  Dbennan,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  October  26,  1880. 
Grenville  Stanley  Hall,  to  be  University  Lectarer  on  Pedagogy  and  on 

Contemporary  German  Pbilosophy,  NoTember  8,  1880. 
Carkoll  D.  Wbiqht,  to  be  Univeruly  Lecturer  on  tbe  Factory  Syatem, 

Tebraary  28,  1881. 


Edwabd  Cornbuub  Briods,  to  be  Clinical  Instractor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  n,  1880. 
JoHET  Thomab  Codhak,  to  be  Clinical  Instmctor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  11,  1880. 
TmOTHT  Otis  Lotbland,  to  be  Clinical  Instmctor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  11,  1880. 
Charlbb  Wilson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School,  October 

11,  1880. 
Ai^BBT  Benton  Jewell,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  U,  1880. 
BnwiM  Fbrlet  Bbasbuet,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  11,  1880. 
Manning  Kennabd  Ravd,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry, 

October  11,  1880. 
George  Franklin  Grant,  to  he  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry, 

October  11,  1880. 
Jahes  Read  Chadwick,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  January 

10,  1881. 
"Thomab  Buckhinstbr  Ccrtis,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseaaes  of  the 

Urinary  Organs,  Jannaiy  31,  1881. 
Edward  HiCKLiNQ  Bradford,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Sui^ 

gei7,  Jannary  31, 1881. 
Oliver  Fairfield  Wadbworth,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Opthalmo- 

Bcopy,  January  31,  1881. 


William  Carroll  Eubbson,  to  be  Asastant  in  Chemistry,  January  10, 

1881. 
Walter  Joseph  Otis,  to  be  Prosector  in  Surgical  Anatomy,  January  81, 


Edwin  Herbert  Hall,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physica,  April  S6,  1881. 
Frkbman  Snow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forensics  and  History,  June  8,  1881. 
Jaueb  Lawrence  Lauoblin,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Political  Economy,  Jnna 

8,  1881. 
Gborqe  Bbndelari,  to  be  Instractor  in  Modem  Languages,  June  8, 1861. 
Hbnby  Howland,  to  be  Instructor  in  Torts,  June  8, 1881. 
Joseph  Hehrt  Allbn,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Jnne  8, 

1881. 
Fbahcis  Barton  Gduhzre,  to  be  Instmctor  in  English,  June  27, 1881. 
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BESJAmx  OsaooD  Pbibcb,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  July  13, 

1881. 
FRjumJN  Havek  Sabobnt,  to  be  Inatractor  in  Elocntjon,  Jaly  12, 1881. 

Leosakd  Pabkrb  SliKNicuTT,  to  be  Aasistant  in  Chemistrf ,  Jane  8, 1881. 
WiLLiAH  Hablow  Melville,  to  be  Aasistaiit  in  Mineralogy,  June  6, 1881. 
Chableb  Frederic  Mabbkt,  to  be  Aasistant  in  Chemistry,  June  S,  1861. 
BoBBttT  WiLLARD  GBEENLBAr,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  8, 16S1. 
Cbables  Ubnrt  Morss,  to  t>e  Assistant  in  Biology,  June  6,  1681. 
JoBM  Eliot  Wolff,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  8,  1881. 
Charles  Robert  Samoer,  to  be  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry,  June  8, 

1881. 
Harold  Whithio,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  8,  1881. 
JoRN  BosiNSON,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Arhoretnm,  June  8,  1681. 
HiaBT  Champion  Jones,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  September  20,  1881. 

JosBPH  Peabson  Oliver,  to  be  Clinical  Instmctor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

June  8,  1881. 
Thoh as  Moroak  Rotch,  to  l>e  Clinical  Instruotor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

Jtme  8,  1881. 
Ahos  Lawrence  Mason,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Auscultation,  June  6, 

1881. 
Frederic  Creevbr  Shattdck,  to  be  Clinical  Instruotor  in  Auscultation, 

June  8,  1881. 
Jaxks  Read  Chadwice,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Biseases  of  fTomen, 

June  6,  1831. 
Thokas  Buckhinbter  Curtis,  to  be  Clinical  Instmctor  in  Diseases  of  the 

Urinary  Oi^ans,  June  8, 1881. 
Edward  Hicklino  Bradford,  to  be  Clinical  Inatmotor  in  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery, June  8,  ISSl. 
Oliver  Fairfield  Wadswortb,  to  be  Clinical  Instmotor  in  Ophthalmos- 
copy, Jane  8,  1881. 
Chakles  Follkn  Folsou,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  June  6, 

1881. 
Fkaxe  Winthrop  Draper,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine,  Jane  8, 

188L 
Charles  Skdowick  Minot,  to  b%  Lectoter  on  Embryology,  Jane  8,  1881. 
William  Palmer  Bollbb,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Materia  Medica,  June  8, 

1S81. 
Sahdel  Gilbert  Webbeb,  to  be  Clinical  Instmctor  in  Diseases  of  the 

Nervous  System,  Jane  8,  1881. 
Clarence  John  Blake,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology,  June  8, 1881. 
John  Orne  Green,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology,  June  8,  1881. 
James  Jackson  Putnam,  to  be  Clinical  Instroctor  in  IKseases  of  the  Ner- 

TOns  System,  June  8,  1861. 
Edward  Newton  Whittibb,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Pbync,  June  27, 1881. 
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John  Homans,  to  be  Clinioal  Inatructor  in  the  DiagnosiB  and  Treatmeot  of 
Orariaa  Tnmon,  Jane  27,  1881. 

Frakcis  Auoustds  Harris,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-Legal  Eztuni- 
nationa. 

CsARLES  Sbdqwick  Mimot,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathology  and  Sur- 
gery, June  27,  1881. 

Georoe  Fkanslin  Gbant,  to  be  Demonstrato)'  in  Mechanical  Dentietr;, 
Jtme  27,  1881. 

ViBGiL  Clarence  Fond,  to  be  Demonatrator  In  Operative  Dentiatry,  Jane 
27,  1881. 

Elbridge  Gerrt  Cutler,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathological  Anatomy,  June 

8,  1881. 
William  Sturgis  Bioelow,  to  be  AsaiBtant  in  Surgery,  Jnne  8,  1881. 
George  Mwot  Garland,  to  be  Assiatant  in  Pliyriology,  June  8,  1881. 
Maurice  Howe  Richardson,  to  be  AsMstant  in  Anatomy,  June  8,  1881. 
William  Carroll  Emerkon,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  18S1. 
Walter  JbsEFK  Otis,  to  be  Prosector  in  Sargioal  Anatomy,  Jane  8, 1881. 
Henrt  Parkek  Qdincv,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  8,  1881. 
Thomas  Waterman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  8,  1881. 
Francis  Henrt  Pavbnporx,  to  be  Asustant  in  Gynaecology,  June  37, 

1881. 

Charles  Jason  Staples,  to  be  librarian  in  the  Divinity  School,  June  37, 

1881. 
Benjamin  Rbtnolds  Bulelet,  to  be  Proctor  in  the  Divinity  School,  Jnna 

27,  1881. 


William  Grat,  Hbnrt  J.  Bioelow,  and  Thomas  G.  Applrtok,  to  b« 
Trustees  of  the  Muaeum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year  from  January  1, 
1861,  January  10, 1881. 

There  has  recently  been  some  discussion  in  the  Uni- 
versity concerning  the  relative  advantages  of  the  three 
recognized  modes  of  filling  professorships:  namely,  by 
promoting  gentlemen  who  have  served  here  successfully 
in  lower  grades  j  by  inviting  hither  professors  in  other 
institutions ;  and  by  calling  to  professorships  gentlemen 
who  have  never  been  teachers,  but  who  have  otherwise 
distinguished  themselves  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  litera- 
ture, or  science.  Each  of  these  methods  has  merits  of  its 
own.  The  first  supplies  well-proved  professors,  and  makes 
the  lower  grades  of  university  service  reasonably  attractive 
to  young  men  who  propose  to  make  teaching  theii  life- 
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work ;  the  second  brings  to  one  institurion  valuable  ex- 
perience and  information  acquired  in  other  institutions  and 
communities,  and  if  it  were  commonly  reaorted  to  in  this 
country,  as  it  is  in  Germany,  would  be  here,  as  there,  a 
strong  incentive  to  capable  and  ambitious  young  professors ; 
the  third  brings  fresh  blood  into  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. In  a  long-established  institution  having  a  numerous 
staff  it  is  easiest  to  use  the  first  method,  safest  to  use  the 
first  and  second,  but  wisest  to  use  all  three.  The  third 
method  is  chiefly  applicable  to  appointments  in  theology, 
law,  and  medicine,  and  in  those  departments  of  literature 
and  science  in  which  men  give  good  evidence  of  great 
attainments  through  their  writings.  In  the  learned  pro- 
fessions merit  is  brought  to  public  tests  which  are  likely 
to  demonstrate,  among  other  things,  fitness  or  unfitness  for 
teaching ;  but  in  other  departments  of  learning  it  may  be 
very  hard  to  discover  wliether  large  attainments  are,  or  are 
not,  accompanied  in  a  given  individual  by  any  faculty  for 
teaching.  Hence  the  indisputable  advantages  of  the  third 
method  of  appointment  are  only  to  he  reaped  at  some  risk. 
The  following  lists,  which  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
present  professors  and  assistant  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, give  in  each  case  the  date  of  appointment  and  the 
previous  service,  if  any. 


Prqftuort  teho  did  not  lerve  thit  Univertiiy  in  any  tov>er  grade. 


O.  W.  Holmes 
A.  Gray»t 
H.  A.  Hagen 
H.  J.  Bigeloi 
H.L.  Enftifl 
i.  R.  LoweU 
J.  D.  Whitney 
W.  GibbB't 
D.  D.  Skde 
G.  H.LUW 
C.  C.  Everett 


1B47 
1842 
18T0 
lt»9 


189$ 
1871 
1861 
1869 


C.  F.  Dnnbar 
C.  C.  I.«ngdeU    . 
J.  B.  Thayer 
F.  H.  Storerf 
C.  H.  Toy«t 
J.  C.  Gray      .     . 
C.  S.  Sargent  .     . 
N.  S.  Shalert     . 
E.  C.  Pickering  t 
C.  B.  Lanmaa  •  f 


1871 

1870 
1873 
1B70 
1880 
1875 
1872 
18Q0 
1878 


*  Kot  a  gnduaM  of  HarvBTd  tJniveriity- 

t  Came  from  a  profeuonhip  or  aMlitant  proTMSonhip  in  another  inititutioD. 

1  Prericnuljr  uriilant  in  the  MaKDm  of  Zoology. 
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'   Pro/ttton  who  previoudg  urotd  m  tome  lomer  grade. 


\t  not  more  than  two  u 


J.  LoTering     .  . 

C.  £.  Norton  . 
H.  W.  Williams . 

T.H.  Chandler  . 

J.  P.  Cooka     .  . 

F.  D.  AUen't  . 

F.  G.  Peabody  . 


1S38  Tutor,  1896-88. 

1875  Loctnrer,  187t-75. 
1871  "      186B-71.      - 

1871  Adjunct  Professor,  1869-71. 

1851  Tutor,  1849-50. 

1880  "      1873-74. 

1881  Lecturer,  1880-81. 


I  tofto  previotulg  terved  in  aome  tower  grade  or  grade*  more  than 
two  yean. 

Tutor,  l'835-39. 

Tutor,  1842-15  and  1847-69 ;  Assistant  Professor, 

1859-60. 
Tutor,  1844-48. 

Assistant  Librarian,  1856-72;  Lecturer,  1869-72. 
Instructor,  1869-71,  Assistant  Professor,  1871-74. 

"         1809-77. 
Tutor,  1846-51. 
Adjunct  Professor,  1863-87. 
Tutor,  1856-60. 
Instructor,  1861-65. 

Adjunct  Professor,  1868-75  ;  previously  Demon- 
strator. 
Tutor,  1857-63  ;  Assistant  Professor,  1863-69. 
AssiaUnt  Professor,  1872-76. 
Tutor,  1854-58,  Assistant  Professor,  1861-89. 
Adjunct  Professor,  1866-71. 
Instniotor,  1866-71,  Assistant  Professor,  1871-81. 
Assistant  Professor,  1870-75. 
Instructor,  1882-73 ;  Assistant  Professor,  1873-75. 
Instructor,  1872-73  ;       "  "  1873-78. 

Assistant  Professor,  1871-76. 
Adjunct  Professor,  1868-79. 
Instructor,  1870-73 ;  Assistant  Professor,  1878-78. 
Asmstant  Professor,  1870-80. 

"  "  1874-79. 

"  "  1871-81 ;  AsMStant,  1868-71. 

"  "  1871-76. 

Tutor.   1871-72;  Instructor,  1872-78;  Assistant 

Professor,  1873-77. 
Assistant  Professor,  1876-81. 

■  Not  *  gradnate  of  Rarrord  UuiTenitr. 

t  Came  from  s  profesiorahip  or  uiiituit  profeMonhip  In  another  institution. 


F.  Bowen  .     . 

1863 

E.  A.  Sophocles*    1800 

H.  W.  Torrey 

1856 

E.  Abbot*      . 

1872 

F.  Minot    .     . 

1874 

J.  P.  Reynolds 

1877 

F.J.  Child     . 

1851 

C.  Ellis      .     . 

1867 

W.  W.  Goodwin 

1860 

F.  Bocher't  . 

1870 

D.  W.  Cheever 

1876 

E.  W.  Gnmey 

1869 

A.  8.  Hill  .     . 

1876 

J.  M.  Peirce    . 

1809 

J.  0.  White    . 

1871 

B.  H.  Nash     . 

1881 

E.  T.  Edes      . 

1875 

J.  K  Paine*  . 

1875 

G.  L.  GoodaIe*t 

1878 

H.  P.  Bowditch 

1876 

L.  D.  Shepard* 

1879 

B.  H.  Piti      . 

1878 

1880 

W.  Q.  Farlow 

1879 

C.  L.  Jackson 

1881 

E.  S.  Wood    . 

1870 

J.  B.  Ames     . 

1877 

W.  E,  Byerlyt 

1881 
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METHODS  OF  APPOINTMENT. 

Aintlant  ProfiMton  wAo  did  not  lerve  Ihit  Umoenity  in  any  lower  grade. 

C.  J.  "White  t      -     ■    1870.  D.A.Sargent'.    .    1879. 

Attittant  Profettort  mho  previously  served  in  tome  lower  grade. 


A.  Jwqniuot*     . 

1878 

Inatraotor,  1872-73;  Tntor,  1873-1878. 

3.  B.  Greeaongh 

1873 

Tntor,  1866-78. 

W.  A.  Rogeni*  . 

1877 

Aaastant  at  the  Obserratory,  1870-77. 

W.  Cook*      .     . 

1879 

InBtmctor,  lS7»-79. 

C.  L.  Smith    .     . 

1873 

Tntor,  1870-78. 

G.  H.  Palmer      . 

1873 

Tntor,  1870-73  ;  Inrtroctor,  1873. 

G.  A.  Bartlett*  . 

1876 

Instrnctor,  1872-78;  Tntor,  1873-76. 

W.  James  .    .     . 

1876 

Instructor,  1872-74. 

J.  W.  White*     . 

1877 

Tutor,  1874-77. 

H.  B.  HiU 

1874 

C.  A.  Brackett    . 

1830 

Inatrnctor.  1874-80. 

W.  Faxon       .     . 

1881 

hutmctor,  1872-73,  1877-81 ;  Assiatant. 

L.  Dyer      .    .     . 

1881 

Tntor,  1876-81. 

It  appears  from  these  lists  that  twenty-one  professors 
and  two  assistant  professors  were  appointed  to  those  grades 
respectively  without  having  previously  served  here  in  any 
lower  grade,  and  that  of  these  twenty-three  persons  nine 
had  held  appointments  in  other  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  that  thirty-five  professors  and  thir- 
teen assistant  professors  were  appointed  after  having  served 
here  successfully  in  lower  grades,  and  that  of  these  forty- 
eight  persons  five  had  held  appointments  in  other  institu- 
tions. Out  of  fifty-six  professors  thirteen,  or  nearly  one 
fourth,  are  not  graduates  of  the  University,  and  out  of  fif- 
teen assistant  professors  six,  or  two  fifths,  are  not  gradu- 
ates of  the  University.  Of  the  seventy-one  appointments 
here  recorded  fifty-five  have  been  made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1869,  and  of  this  latter  number  fifteen 
(inclnding  two  professors  appointed  from  the  Museum  of 
Zoology  before  it  became   part  of  the  University)  were 


*  Not  a  gradnate  ol  Harrard  UniTenity. 
t  Came  fnm  an  aMitUnt  profeuonhip  in  I 
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appointments  not  based  on  previous  service  in  this  Uni- 
versity. Tliese  fifteen  appointments  were  distributed  as 
follows :  — 

Professors  drttmi  from  other  institntioiu 6 

Lawyers  (for  Law  professorships) 3 

Minister  (for  a  professorahip  of  Tboolc^) 1 

Physicians 2 

Editor 1 

Naturalists  (inoluding  two  Asaiatonts  in  the  MaseDm)  ....  3 

15 

To  obtain  a  complet&view  of  the  working  of  the  existing 
methods  of  appointment  and  promotion,  it  is  not  enough  to 
examine  the  steps  by  which  the  present  professors  and  as- 
sistant professors  reached  their  places  ;  it  is  also  necessary 
to  inquire,  first,  how  many  persons  have  in  recent  years  been 
appointed  tutors,  instructors,  or  assistant  professors,  but 
are  no  longer  in  the  service ;  and,  secondly,  how  many 
persons  have  been  appointed  tutors  or  instructors,  and  are 
still  in  the  service  in  those  capacities  without  advancement. 
To  answer  the  first  of  these  inquiries,  a  list  is  printed  in 
the  Appendix  (I.)  of  all  the  persons  appointed  tutors,  in- 
structors, or  assistant  professors  since  1860,  who  are  no 
longer  in  the  service.  Annual  appointments  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list;  because  every  such  appointment  is 
avowedly  made  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  implies  no 
intention  of  renewal  on  the  part  of  the  University.  The 
list  contains  the  names  of  thirty-nine  persons,  of  whom  six 
are  dead.  The  remaining  thirty-three  may  be  classified  as 
follows :  — 

Beooroe  connmted  with  other  colleges  (5  as  full  professors)   .    .  fi 

"      teachers  in  other  ways S 

"      lawyers 4 

"      mea  of  science 4 

"      aatliors  or  stndento 6 


D.  S.  dvil  semnt 
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The  second  of  the  above  inquiries  is  answered  by  the 
list,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (II.),  of  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  appointed  tutors  or  instructors  since 
1860,  and  are  still  in  the  service  in  those  capacities.  As 
before,  annual  appointments  are  not  included  in  the  list. 
Of  the  twenty-two  appointments  which  the  list  contains, 
nine  are  not  more  than  three  years  old,  five  others  are 
not  more  than  six  years  old,  and  none  is  more  than  ten 
years  old.  Six  of  the  appointments  are,  moreover,  in  the 
Medical  School,  a  department  in  which  appointments  are 
affected  by  considerations  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  these  two  lists  contain  the  names  of  some  of 
the  best  teachers  and  most  useful  men  who  have  ever  been, 
or  are  now,  in  the  service  of  the  University. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  examines  the  above 
lists,  particularly  if  he  be  acquainted  with  the  whole 
careers  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  that  the 
lower  grades  of  the  service  are  more  and  more  filled  with 
young  men  who  have  made  elaborate  preparation  for  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  whose  desire  it  is  to  teach 
single  subjects  to  advanced  students  rather  than  the  ele- 
ments of  a  larger  range  of  subjects  to  beginners.  Now 
the  professorial  staff  of  a  single  institution  cannot  possibly 
afford  outlet  enough  for  all  the  young  men  of  decided 
merit  who  pass  the  appropriate  number  of  years  in  the 
lower  grades  of  its  service,  even  if  the  unwise  rule  prevail 
that  no  professorial  appointments  are  made  except  by  pro- 
motion within  the  corps.  Other  suitable  outlets  are  obvi- 
ously necessary,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  lists  printed  in 
the  Appendix  shows  that  they  are  beginning  to  be  found. 
They  are  chiefly  professorships  and  instructorships  in  other 
colleges,  masterships  of  academies  and  high  schools,  jour* 
nalism  and  authorship,  the  scientific  professions,  and 
snperintendencies  and  supervisorships  of  schools.  The 
most  appropriate  of  these  outlets  is  the  service  of  other 
iiniTersities ;  but  the  field  in  which  there  is  the  moat 
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14  WALKER   FELL0W3B1P.  —  BABBINGEB  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

oi^eDt  need  of  highly  trained  and  devoted  laborers  is  the 
great  field  of  secoadary  education. 

Another  fellowship  for  graduates  was  added  in  the 
summer  of  1881  to  the  seven  which  the  University  already 
possessed.  The  new  fellowship  is  a  peculiarly  welcome 
gift,  because  it  is  to  bear  the  honored  and  beloved  name  of 
the  late  James  Walker,  CD.,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Corporation  nineteen  years,  an  Overseer  seventeen  years, 
Alford  Professor  fifteen  years,  and  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity seven  years.  The  fund  was  raised  by  subscription 
among  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Dr.  Walker,  and  now 
amounts  to  $10,000.  In  awarding  the  fellowship,  the 
President  and  Fellows  are  to  give  the  preference  to  a  stu- 
dent of  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  those  related  branches  of 
knowledge  to  which  Dr.  Walker  chiefly  devoted  his  life. 

Two  new  scholarships,  one  of  the  annual  value  of  $300, 
and  one  of  $200,  will  be  established  in  the  Medical  School 
from  a  part  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Edward  M.  Bar- 
ringer  of  Schenectady.  Mr.  Barringer  was  a  younger 
brother  of  John  B.  Barringer  of  Schenectady,  the  bene- 
factor from  whom  the  Scientific  School  received,  upon  hts 
death  in  1872  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a  bequest  of 
more  than  $30,000.  These  estimable  young  men  never 
had  any  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  this  Univer- 
sity ;  but  each,  dying  early  without  heirs  or  near  relatives, 
was  found  to  have  bequeathed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
modest  fortune  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  one  selecting  the  Scientific  School  and  the  other 
the  Medical  School  as  the  department  to  be  benefited. 
The  University  will  requite  the  spontaneous  benevolence 
of  these  two  young  strangers  towards  it  by  keeping  their 
names  in  tender  remembrance,  and  faithfully  doing,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  the  good  work  for  which  they 
made  provision.  These  two  scholarships  are  the  first 
which  have  been  endowed  in  the  Medical  School. 
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Tbe  subject  of  the  best  diatribution  of  schoUrBhips  and 
other  beneficiary  funds  among  the  different  departments 
of  the  University  requires  the  attention  of  the  governing 
boards  and  of  intending  benefactors.  First  instituted  here 
in  1670,  but  chiefly  given  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
these  endowments  were  all  in  aid  of  students  in  theology 
or  arts,  until  Edward  M.  Barringer  provided  in  1880  for 
two  scholarships  in  medicine.  About  $40,000  a  year  are 
now  paid  out  iu'  scholarships,  loans,  and  other  pecuniary 
aids  to  poor  students ;  of  which  considerable  sum  about  one 
eighth  is  paid  to  students  of  theology,  somewhat  more  than 
one  seventh  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science  who  are  pur- 
suing studies  not  professional,  and  about  five  sevenths  to 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Of  the 
money  paid  to  undergraduates  in  arts,  two  thirds  are  re- 
turned to  the  College  in  tuition-fees ;  but  the  other  two 
departments  receive  but  a  small  return  in  this  way.  It  is 
now  desirable  that  the  number  of  scholarships  open  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science  should  be  doubled  or  trebled ; 
and  that  fifteen  or  twenty  endowed  scholarships  should  be 
founded  in  the  Law  School,  and  twice  that  number  in  the 
Medical  School.  The  annual  value  of  these  scholarships 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  $250  apiece,  and  need  not  exceed 
$500.  They  should  be  awarded  to  students  who  are  at 
once  poor,  able-bodied,  and  of  proved  capacity ;  and  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  other  institutions  should  be  made 
welcome  to  tbe  competition  for  them.  Bachelors  of  Arts 
or  Science  coming  from  other  colleges  with  evidences  of 
high  standing  should  be  eligible  in  the  first  year  of  their 
residence  at  Cambridge. 

7'hese  new  needs  result  from  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  University  since  1871.  When  the  Law  School 
only  required  a  residence  of  eighteen  months,  and  held 
no  examinations  whatever,  and  the  Medical  School  only 
required  attendance  upon  three  annual  courses  of  lectures 
which  were  all  given  between  November  Ist  and  March  1st, 
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it  was  a  comparatively  easy  and  inexpensive  matter  to  pass 
through  either  of  these  Schools  with  credit ;  but  now  each 
School  demands  three  years  of  continuous  and  strenuous 
labor,  which  leaves  neither  time  nor  strength  for  simul- 
taneously earning  a  livelihood.  To  make  the  best  use  of 
the  opportunities  and  privileges  of  either  School  requires 
the  student's  undivided  attention  and  force ;  so  that  the 
student  who  is  compelled  by  poverty  to  give  part  of  his 
time  to  teaching  or  other  productive  labor  does  not  gradu- 
ate from  the  School  so  well  equipped  as  he  would  other- 
wise have  been,  and  thus  suffers  a  loss  which  must  affect 
injuriously  not  him  only  but  th*e  School.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  student  of  law  or  medicine  is  pursuing  a  professional 
study  which  is  intended  to  enable  him  soon  to  earn  his 
living,  the  answer  is  that  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
student  of  law  or  medicine  the  prospective  income  of  his 
early  years  of  practice  is  unavailable  except  as  security  on 
which  to  borrow  money,  and  that  this  secimty  is  not  mar- 
ketable. If  it  be  said  that  a  capable  man  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  up  in  advance  money 
enough  to  support  him  during  three  years  of  professional 
study,  let  it  be  considered  in  reply  how  few  are  the  occu- 
pations open  to  very  young  men  in  which  as  much  as 
?1,500  can  be  laid  by  in  any  moderate  number  of  years, 
even  with  the  utmost  industry  and  economy,  and  how 
sharp  is  the  competition  for  such  lucrative  places.  In 
that  competition  a  young  man  who  seeks  a  place  only  for 
a  temporary  purpose,  without  intending  to  remain  in  the 
business,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  already  become  very  difficult, 
though  not  impossible,  for  a  young  man  to  win  his  way 
through  either  the  Law  School  or  the  Medical  School  with- 
out help  from  parents  or  friends  ;  and  since  the  difficulty 
of  this  undertaking  must  increase  from  year  to  year,  as 
population  becomes  denser,  special  preparation  for  trades 
and  other  callings  completer  and  commoner,  and  the  de- 
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mauds  of  the  Schools  themselves  greater,  both  Schools  vill 
finally  be  inaccessible  to  poor  students,  no  matter  bow 
meritorious  and  promising,  unless  scholarships  are  estab- 
lished in  them.  The  President  invites  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Overseers  to  the  full  discussion  of  this  subject 
and  of  the  true  conception  of  professional  education  in  a 
university,  which  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

The  graduate  department  in  arts  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  before  1869,  and  has  been,  iu  the  main,  de- 
vdloped  during  the  past  ten  years.  Its  students  have  been 
in  great  part  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  and 
the  seven  scholarships,  or  fellowships,  which  it  has .  pos- 
sessed, have  generally  been  used  to  maintain  graduates  of 
Harvard  at  European  universities.  The  department  needs 
a  number  of  scholarships  which  would  enable  graduates 
of  other  American  colleges  to  pursue  their  studies  here. 
This  need  might  be  met,  temporarily  and  in  part,  by  using 
some  of  the  scholarships,  which  are  now  attributed  exclu- 
»iv^ly  to  the  undergraduate  department,  for  graduates  or 
nndei^raduates  indifferently,  in  such  proportions  as  might 
in  each  year  seem  most  expedient ;  and  the  terms  of  gift 
of  many  of  the  scholarship  funds  would  doubtless  permit 
this  extension  of  their  application  to  this  new  class  of  stu- 
dents  in  arts  ;  but  the  need  can  be  really  supplied  only  by 
the  endowment  of  new  scholarships  intended  especially  foe 
persons  who  are  already  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science. 

There  is  another  new  and  increasing  class  of  students  in 
arts  to  whom  there  is  good  reason  for  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  the  scholarships  and  other  beneficiary  funds,  namely, 
the  unmatriculated,  or  special,  students  in  arts.  These 
•tudents  are  persons  who  join  the  University,  without  pass- 
ing any  admission  examinations,  and  without  aiming  im- 
mediately at  any  degree,  to  study  such  subjects  as  they 
tbemselvea  select,  and  are  found  by  the  instructors  in  those 
inbjects  competent  to  pursue.    The  category  naturally  in- 
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eludes  a  considerable  variety  of  persons ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  who  have  belonged  to  it  have  been 
desirable  members  of  the  University,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  young  men  of  unusual  power  and  merit  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  these  special  students  will  not 
only  add  directly  to  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the 
University  as  a  teaching  body,  but  will  also  have  an  indi- 
rect effect  of  perhaps  equal  value.  If  all  competent  young 
men  can  freely  pursue  here  the  studies  of  their  choice  on 
equal  terms  with  any  other  students,  the  University  does 
not  refuse  to  give  instruction  when  it  maintains  rigid  requi- 
sitions for  its  degrees ;  it  only  denies  these  traditional  tes- 
timonials to  persons  who  do  not  fulfil  all  the  prescribed 
conditions.  To  increase  the  number  of  special  students  it 
is  necessary  to  assimilate  their  discipline  and  privileges  in 
all  respects  to  those  of  other  students  in  arts,  and  especially 
to  make  them  eligible  to  scholarships  and  all  other  bene- 
ficiary appointments. 

Early  in  the  year  1880-81  a  circular  was  sent  to  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  828  undergraduates,  asking  if 
they  held  daily  family  prayers  in  their  households.  The 
number  of  families  addressed  was  not  so  large  as  the 
number  of  students;  for  some  families  had  more  than  one 
son  in  College,  a  few  students  had  neither  parents  nor 
guardians,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  parents  or  guardians 
were  inaccessible.  The  number  of  replies  received  was 
741;  of  which  211,  or  two  sevenths,  answered  Yes,  and  530, 
or  five  sevenths,  answered  No.  Nine  persons  who  answered 
Yes  expressed  the  desire,  nevertheless,  that  attendance  at 
College  prayers  should  be  voluntary,  and  thirty-six  of  those 
who  answered  No  expressed  the  desire  that  attendance 
should  be  compulsory.  Some  of  the  negative  replies 
stated  that  the  practice  had  been  discontinued,  and  gave 
reasons  for  the  discontinuance,  such  as  residence  in  the 
suburbs  and  the  necessity  of  catching  early  trains  for  the 
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city,  the  growing  up  of  all  the  children  and  their  departore 
from  home,  the  presence  of  invallda  in  the  family,  and  the 
different  religious  opinions  and  practices  of  masters  and 
servants.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  how 
much  support  morning  prayers  at  College  had  in  the  habits 
of  the  families  from  which  the  students  came. 

The  resignation  of  the  Flummer  Professor,  which  took 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  non-appointment 
of  a  successor,  obliged  the  Corporation  to  make  a  provis. 
ional  arrangement  for  the  conduct  of  the  week-day  prayers 
and  the  services  of  Sunday  morning  in  Appleton  Chapel. 
They  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  President  and  five  members  of  the  Academic 
Council;  and  this  Committee  in  June  last  made  the  ar- 
rangements which  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year.  The  hour  of  morning  prayers  was  changed 
from  a  quarter  before  eight  to  a  quarter  before  nine ;  and 
all  the  ministers  officially  connected  with  the  University 
and  living  in  Cambridge  or  Boston  were  invited  to  conduct 
prayers  by  turns,  each  for  a  few  weeks.  Nine  ministers, 
belonging  to  four  different  denominations,  will  accordingly 
conduct  prayers,  each  for  about  a  month,  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  After  some  experiments  the  two  ministers, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  —  the  Kev.  IDrs. 
Edward  E.  Hale  and  Phillips  Brooks,  —  who  conducted 
prayers  during  October  and  November,  settled  upon  a  con- 
venient and  interesting  order  of  service,  in  which  the  daily 
responsive  reading  of  a  psalm  was  introduced,  and  the  mu- 
sical element  in  the  service  was  increased.  The  committee 
fiirther  provided  for  the  Sunday  services  by  inviting  emi- 
nent ministers  of  various  denominations  to  occupy  the  pul- 
pit a  Sunday  at  a  time.  The  cost  of  these  provisional 
arrangements  for  the  current  year  was  limited  to  the 
amoont  of  the  former  salary  of  the  Plummer  Professor. 
The  whole  experimentj  which  was  entered  upon  not  vol- 
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nntarily  but  from  necessity,  has  proved  both  interesting 
and  instractive. 

In  the  last  'annual  Keport  (p.  27)  a  table  was  given 
which  showed  the  net  reduction  of  number  in  eight  suc- 
cessive classes  during  the  four  years  between  entrance  and 
graduation,  banning  with  the  class  which  entered  in  1869 
and  graduated  in  1873.  The  reduction  exhibited  was  the 
excess  of  the  number  of  persons  who,  from  all  causes,  left 
each  class  during  the  four  years  of  its  course  over  the 
number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  same  class  with  ad- 
vanced standing.  It  appeared  from  this  table  that  this 
reduction  in  number  had  been  considerably  larger  since 
the  year  1874-75  than  it  was  before,  and  that  in  the  classes 
of  IB75  to  1880  inclusive  it  amounted,  on  the  average,  to 
26.7  per  cent.  During  the  past  year  the  College  Faculty, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation,  made  a  new  and  thor- 
ough examination  of  this  subject,  and,  through  their  Dean, 
presented  to  the  Corporation  an  exhaustive  report  upon  it. 
Instead  of  studying  the  net  loss  of  each  class  during  four 
years,  they  studied  the  gross  loss  of  the  whole  College  each 
year,  thus  eliminating  from  the  results  the  variable  num- 
ber of  admissions  to  advanced  standing.  They  then  dis- 
criminated between  losses  from  failure  in  scholarship  and 
losses  from  other  causes,  and  finally  corrected  the  apparent 
annual  losses  from  failure  in  scholarship  by  deducting  the 
cases  of  subsequent  restoration  to  College  or  subsequent 
graduation.  The  table  on  the  next  page,  which  is  taken 
from  the  report  sent  to  the  Corporation,  exhibits  the  re- 
sults of  their  inqairies.  This  table  does  not  disclose 
any  tendency  to  a  progressive  increase  of  total  annual 
loss,  although  the  annual  loss  has  been  on  the  average 
greater  since  the  year  1874-75  than  it  was  before.  The 
losses  by  failure  in  scholarship,  which  make  less  than 
one  half  of  the  whole,  show  little  tendency  to  increase, 
if  comparison  is  made  with  the  average  of  the  wiiole 
period,    and   no    tendency  whatever    to    increase    eince 
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1874-75.  Finally,  the  net  losses  by  failure  in  scholar- 
ship recorded  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  exhibit  no 
tendency  to  increase  since  the  year  1873-74,  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  remarkably  uniform.  The  Faculty  are 
of  opinion  that  the  increased  percentages  of  gross  annual 
loss  between  1874  and  1879  were  due  to  the  general 
commercial  depression.  During  the  years  which  are  cov- 
ered by  this  inquiry  many  changes  hare  been  made  in 
the  College  regulations,  —  some  giving  greater  freedom  to 
the  student,  and  others  making  greater  demands  upon  him, 
—  and  it  is  obviously  important  that  the  govemiag  boards 
and  the  University  public  should  get  a  just  view  of  the 
resultant  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the  number  of  fail- 
■ores  in  the  College  career  through  lack  of  scholarship. 
For  the  past  seven  years  the  annual  number  of  these  fail- 
ures has  been,  on  the  average,  four  and  one  half  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  students.  This  small  percentage 
woold,  of  course,  be  sensibly  larger  were  it  not  for  the 
stiingency  of  the  admission-examination,  at  which  about 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  caadidates  are  annually  rejected. 

In  January  last  the  Corporation,  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  College  Faculty,  and  acting  in  the  light  of  the  expe- 
rience gained  at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  during  the  past 
five  years,  decided  that  the  June  examinations  for  admia- 
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Bion  to  the  Cpllege,  Scientific  School,  Law  School,  and 
Medical  School  should  be  Bimultaneously  conducted  at 
Cambridge,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco,  and  that  every  person 
examined  for  admisBion  to  the  College  at  any  place  other 
than  Cambridge  should  pay  in  advance  a  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars,— the  whole  fee  of  a  candidate  who  divides  his  exami- 
nation between  two  years  being  payable  in  the  year  when 
he  begins  his  examination.  Examinations  were  accordingly 
held  at  all  the  above-named  places  in  June  last  A  Col- 
lege ofiicer  is  sent  to  each  place  at  which  an  examination 
is  conducted,  to  give  advice  to  candidates,  oversee  the 
whole  examination  in  all  its  details,  and  confer  with  the 
friends  of  the  University  and  the  friends  and  teachers  of 
future  candidates.  The  whole  examination  is  conducted 
in  writing  from  printed  questions,  which  are  brought  from 
Cambridge  and  are  identical  at  all  the  difi'erent  localities. 
The  papers  written  by  the  candidates  are  sent  immediately 
to  Cambridge,  and  are  there  passed  upon  by  the  same  set 
of  examiners  who  pass  upon  the  papers  of  the  candidates 
presenting  themselveB  in  Cambridge.  The  result  of  his 
examination  is  made  known  to  each  candidate  by  mail. 
The  system  is  very  simple,  and  its  results  are  wholly  Batis- 
factory.  Although  the  examinations  of  last  June  at  places 
other  than  Cambridge  were  held  at  very  short  notice,  — 
only  about  four  months,  —  they  seem  to  have  caused  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  students  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
and  California.  The  whole  cost  of  these  examinations  to 
the  University,  not  including  advertising,  was  $742.66, 
and  the  receipts  from  the  candidates  were  $500.  The 
receipts  may  not  be  so  large  another  year,  because  all  the 
candidates  paid  the  fee  last  June,  whereas  hereafter  only 
those  who  present  themselves  for  the  first  time  vrill  have 
the  fee  to  pay ;  but  the  net  annual  cost  of  the  examinations 
vrill  probably  not  exceed  $500.    It  would  have  cost  the 
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candidates  examined  last  June  elsewhere  tban  in  Cam- 
bridge at  least  $7,000  to  come  to  Cambridge  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  only  by  making  two  journeys  to  Cambridge 
could  they  have  secured  the  advantages  of  passing  the 
preliminary  examination  in  one  year  and  of  presenting 
themselves  in  June  of  another  year  to  complete  their  ex- 
aminations. The  strong  argument  in  favor  of  conducting 
the  admission-examinations  at  several  convenient  centres 
distributed  over  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  argument 
of  economy,  is  that  the  practice  will  help  to  make  the 
resort  of  students  to  this  University  measurably  represent- 
ative of  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  reason  why 
other  universities,  Western  as  well  as  Eastern,  should  not 
adopt  the  same  policy  to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  Yale  College,  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Vassar  College  have  already  done  so,  though 
with  some  diversities  of  method.  The  system  might  readily 
be  extended  considerably ;  for  with  the  existing  means 
of  communication  by  telegraph,  mail,  and  express,  it  is 
nearly  as  easy  to  conduct  an  examination  at  a  given  time 
in  twenty  places  as  in  one.  If  colleges  having  requisitions 
for  admission  which  are  identical  in  whole  or  in  part 
would  unite  in  conducting  common  examinations  at  many 
different  centres,  the  convenience  of  preparatory  schools 
and  of  the  public  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  young  men  would  be  year  by  year 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country  into  institutions  of 
national  resort  wherever  situated. 

After  the  Christmas  recess  in  the  year  1880-81,  Pro- 
fessors Lane  and  Goodwin  took  part  for  a  time  in  the 
instruction  of  the  advanced  sections  of 'the  Freshman  class 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  to  relieve  those  professors  from 
any  necessity  of  repeating  their  lectures,  two  sections  of 
the  class  were  united  once  a  week  to  form  one  section  of 
nearly  one  hundred  persons.  The  experiment  was  entirely 
socceaaftil,  and  proved  that  there  were  great  advantages 
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in  bringing  the  senior  professors  into  contact  with  the 
best  students  of  the  class,  and  in  replacing  a  part  of  the 
drill,  which  required  small  sections,  by  instruction  which 
could  be  given  to  large  numbers  at  once.  Professor  Byerly 
had  for  several  years  dealt  successfully  with  large  divisions 
of  the  Freshman  class  in  the  subjects  of  trigonometry  and 
analytic  geometry.  The  whole  class  had  listened  with 
profit  to  lectures  on  chemistry  by  Professor  Cooke,  and  the 
class,  divided  into  two  large  sections,  had  attended  lectures 
on  Greek  literature  by  Mr.  Dyer,  and  on  Latin  literature 
by  Mr.  Gould.  These  favorable  results  pointed  the  way 
to  a  rearrangement  of  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year 
which  would  secure  the  advantages  above  mentioned,  and 
also  remedy  a  serious  evil  of  long  standing,  —  an  evil 
which  affected  primarily  the  tutors  and  other  instructors 
of  the  Freshmen.  The  Faculty  had  long  regretted  that 
any  instructor  should  be  coniiued  to  the  work  of  the  Fresh- 
man year,  which  is  elementary,  prescribed,  and  often  re- 
peated ;  and  the  instructors  themselves  had  been  very  desir- 
ous of  getting  the  variety  and  stimulus  which  some  elective, 
and  therefore  more  advanced  and  interesting,  work  would 
give  them.  In  May  last  the  work  of  the  ensuing  Fresh- 
man year  was  recast  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  in  for  sev- 
eral months  professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and 
German  as  instructors,  to  reduce  the  number  of  sections 
on  the  average,  to  replace  drill  by  instruction  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  to  give  every  instructor  of  Freshmen  some 
elective  work  with  higher  classes.  It  was  also  found  pos- 
sible to  assign  to  Professor  A.  S.  Hill  a  share  of  the 
instruction  given  to  Sophomores  in  prescribed  rhetoric. 
These  happy  changes  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  year,  and  will  doubtless  prepare  the  way  for  a 
completer  transformation. 

The  College  lived  quietly  during  1880-81  under  the 
revised  regulations  which  the  Faculty  adopted  in  1879-80, 
at  the  close  of  a  period  of  debate  and  transition  which  had 
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lasted  ten  years.  The  new  r^ulations  worked  well,  and  no 
proposition  was  made  to  amend  them.  The  experience  of 
the  year  confirms  the  opinion  espreeaed  in  the  last  Report, 
that  the  regulations  are  likely  to  remain  for  a  considerable 
time  without  fundamental  alteration. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  in  his  report  subjoined, 
again  presents  an  interesting  and  instructive  statement  of 
the  developmeat  and  working  of  the  elective  system.  It 
is  to  be  inferred  from  his  account  of  the  actual  experience 
of  the  College  during  a  period  of  ten  years  that  the  system 
does  not  tend  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the  traditional 
studies  called  liberal ;  becanse  these  studies,  though  pnr- 
saed  by  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  students  than  formerly, 
are  pursued  by  those  who  choose  them  with  greater  vigor 
and  to  better  purpose  than  they  were  ever  pursued  as 
parts  of  a  prescribed .  curriculum.  The  tables  of  the 
Dean's  report  also  indicate  that  the  scientific  turn  of  mind 
is  comparatively  rare  among  the  young  men  who  enter 
the  College,  a  large  majority  of  the  students  preferring 
laognages,  metaphysics,  history,  and  political  science, 
to  mathematics,  physics,  zoctlogy,  and  botany.  Whether 
this  preference  is  the  result  of  genuine  natural  predisposi- 
tion, or  an  effect  of  the  training  supplied  by  the  secondary 
schools,  it  would  be  hard  to  determine.  Finally,  whoever 
reads  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  recorded  in  the  successive  annual  reports  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  since  1870,  will  arrive  at 
the  well-grounded  conviction  that  every  extension  of  the 
BTBtem  has  been  a  gain  to  the  individual  student,  to  the 
College,  and  to  every  interest  of  education  and  learning; 
and  will  also  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  few  subjects  still  prescribed  for  all  stu- 
dents will  in  their  turn  become  elective. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  Parkman  Professorship 
of  Theology  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Francis 
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Greenwood  Peabody,  who  had  been  serving  during  the  year 
with  great  acceptance  as  Lecturer  on  Ethics  and  Homiletics. 
Mr.  Peabody  brings  to  the  professorship  an  unusually 
prolonged  training  in  theology  and  ethics,  successful  ex- 
perience in  preaching,  and  a  strong  interest  in  teaching. 

It  was  the  new  endowment  of  $140,000,  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1879  and  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1880, 
which  enabled  the  Corporation  to  fill  the  Farkman  Profes- 
sorship, and  prevented  the  School  from  falling  into  serious 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  as  the  rate  of  interest  earned 
upon  its  funds,  and  the  income  from  the  Bussey  real  estate, 
fell  year  after  year.  The  School  lives  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  income  of  its  endowments  ;  thus,  in  1880-81  the 
tuition-fees  paid  by  regular  students  did  ^ot  exceed  ^800 
in  amount,  and  during  the  current  year  the  Amount  of  these 
fees  is  not  greater.  A  rule  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted  as  a  regular  student  unless  he  were  already  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  could  therefore  be  adopted  by  the  Divinity 
School  with  small  pecuniary  sacrifice  ;  for  more  than  half 
of  its  regular  students  are  ordinarily  Bachelors;  Special 
students  might,  of  course,  continue  to  be  admitted  without 
any  such  restriction.  The  young  graduate  in  theology, 
anlike  the  young  lawyer  or  physician,  bursts  at  once  into 
full  professional  activity.  There  is  the  more  reason  for 
insisting  that  he  should  be  a  person  of  maturity  of  mind  and 
character  as  well  as  of  thorough  and  ample  training,  and 
for  framing  the  rules  of  a  university  school  of  theology  in 
the  way  best  adapted  to  secure  this  end. 

In  the  last  Beport  the  urgent  need  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Law  School  was  briefly  stated,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
a  friend  of  the  University,  whose  name  is  to  be  withheld 
for  the  present,  informed  the  President  -that  he  desired  to 
supply  the  need,  and  was  prepared  to  devote  $100,000  to 
the  purpose.  The  Corporation  immediately  began  to  seek 
for  a  suitable  site  for  the  projected  building,  and  after 
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mach  consideration,  consultatiOD  with  the  profeHSors  of  the 
School  and  other  persons  interested,  and  some  negotiations 
with  persons  who  had  desirable  sites  for  sale,  decided 
to  place  the  new  building  on  the  northerly  side  of  Holmes 
Flttce.  To  this  end  it  became  necessary  to  buy  33,380  feet 
of  land,  known  as  the  Royal  Morse  estate,  which  had  a 
narrow  frontage  on  Holmes  Place,  and  on  all  other  sides 
adjoined  land  already  belonging  to  the  Corporation.  This 
purchase  was  effected  at  a  fair  price,  and  a  very  satisfac- 
torj-  site  as  regards  aspect,  and  security  against  dust,  noise, 
and  fire  was  thus  secured.  The  plans  of  the  building 
have  been  studied  with  great  care,  and  upon  the  opening 
of  the  coming  spring  the  construction  of  the  building  will 
be  begun. 

Another  pressing  want  of  the  Law  School  remains 
unsnpplied,  and  is  affecting  unfavorably  the  development 
of  the  School.  Experience  has  shown  during  the  past  two 
years  that  four  professors,  with  the  aid  of  an  instructor  in 
torts,  cannot  give  the  amount  and  variety  of  instruction 
which  are  needed  to  make  the  three  years'  course  as 
attractive  and  useful  as  possible.  The  income  of  the 
school  &om  its  tuition-fees  and  its  small  endowment  is 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  its  expenditures  upon  the  present 
footing;  so  that  the  appointment  of  a  fifth  professor  is 
impossible  without  an  increase  of  resources.  These  are 
the  horns  of  the  dilemma :  to  improve  the  School  and  so 
increase  the  amount  of  the  tuition-fees  a  fifth  professor 
is  needed  ;  to  enable  the  School  to  employ  a  fifth  professor 
more  tuilion-fees,  or  other  new  resources,  are  needed. 
The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  adequate  endow- 
ment of  a  new  professorship.  Surely  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  deserved  well  enough  of  the  community  and 
the  profession  to.coimtwith  confidence  upon  soon  receiv- 
ing this  addition  to  its  means  of  usefulness. 

The  site  for  the  new  biiilding  of  the  Medical  School  at 
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the  soutbeaeterD  corner  of  BoyUton  and  Exeter  streets, 
Boston,  was  bought  in  April,  1880 ;  but  some  abortive 
negotiations  about  another  site,  which  the  majority  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  would  hare  preferred,  had  it  been  obtain- 
able, put  off  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  building  until 
the  following  autumn.  In  November,  1880,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plans  was  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Ware  and  Van- 
Brunt,  and  a  large  committee  of  the  Faculty  was  appointed 
to  give  advice  as  to  the  size  and  internal  arrangement  of 
the  building,  and  the  fittings  which  its  peculiar  destination 
would  call  for.  The  desire  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
patient  endeavor  of  the  architects  were  to  devise  a  building 
adapted  in  every  respect,  within  and  without,  to  its  proba- 
ble uses,  so  far  as  they  could  be  foreseen ;  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  spared  no  pains  in  studying  these 
uses,  and  devising  the  best  means  of  providing  for  them 
with  all  practicable  convenience  and  completeness.  As 
four  fifths  of  the  building  were  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  devoted  to  the  departments 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  chemistry,  and  surgery, 
the  requirements  in  regard  to  light,  heat,  and  fresh  air 
were  unusually  stringent,  and  the  provision  of  flues,  drains, 
and  fittings  for  water,  gas,  and  steam  was  elaborate  and 
peculiar.  It  was  further  necessary  that  the  exterior  of  the 
building  shonld  be  not  unsuitable  to  the  handsome  quarter 
of  the  city  in  which  it  was  to  be  placed,  and  that  through- 
out the  structure  every  precaution  should  be  taken  against 
fire.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find,  when  the  plans  and  estimates  were  completed  after 
six  months'  labor,  that  the  cost  of  the  building  would  not 
be  less  than  $190,000.  After  paying  $83,325  for  the  site, 
there  remained  of  the  money  raised  by  subscription  in 
1874-75,  with  its  accumulations,  a  little  less  than  $90,000. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  Medical  Faculty,  moved  by 
the  hopefulness  of  a  few  of  their  number,  resolved  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  raise   another  considerable 
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sam  by  subscription,  and  in  three  weeks  two  members  of 
the  Faculty,  almost  unaided,  procured  the  subscription  of 
$103,720.  Work  was  begim  upon  the  building  early  in 
June  last,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  by  the  first  of  January,  1883. 

The  next  thing  which  needs  to  be  done  for  the  Medical 
School  is  to  procure  scholarship  funds  and  endowments 
for  its  professorships,  or  a  lai^e  permanent  fund,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  applicable  to  salaries.  So  long 
as  medical  schools  are  conducted  as  private  ventures  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  physicians  and  bui^oub  who  have 
united  to  form  a  corporation  or  a  faculty,  the  community 
ought  not  to  endow  them ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  that  medical  education  should  be 
conducted  in  that  way.  The  experience  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years  in  this  country  proves  that  such  medical  schools 
will  not  be  endowed.  While  several  millions  of  dollars  are 
yearly  devoted  to  education  in  arts  and  in  theology  by 
intelligent  and  public-spirited  men  and  women,  hardly  any- 
thing is  given  for  education  in  medicine ;  because  almost 
all  American  medical  schools  are  organized  and  carried  on 
as  commercial  adventures.  In  1811  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a  private  venture,  and 
became  a  constituent  department  of  the  University,  devoted, 
like  the  other  departments,  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  learning,  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
bumau  life.  Since  that  year  it  has  received  by  gift  and 
bequest  $370,000 ;  but  this  sum,  though  cousiderable,  is 
not  one  third  of  the  endowment  which  it  urgently  needs. 
The  objects  of  endowment  in  medical  education  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  other  departments  of  education, 
namely,  to  provide  permanent  means  of  secaring  the  most 
competent  persons  for  its  professorial  chairs,  of  helping 
poor  students  of  rare  capacity,  and  of  advancing  knowl- 
edge by  new  researches.  It  is  the  primary  object  of  medi- 
cal science  and  art  to  defend  and  improve  the  life  that 
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now  is,  —  the  life  of  the  individual,  of  the  family,  and  of 
society ;  but  since  it  is  impossible  to  separate  physical 
from  mental  and  moral  well-being,  the  domain  of  medical 
science  is  really  co-extenBive  with  human  nature.  What- 
ever motives  infiuence  benevolent  persons  to  endow  insti- 
tutions which  teach  the  humanities  or  theology  should  also 
avail  for  the  endowment  of  medical  education.  The  seed 
and  the  fruit,  the  planting  and  the  harvesting,  may  be  dif- 
ferent in  kind ;  but  these  various  cultures  aU  have  in  view 
a  common  end,  namely,  the  improvement  of  man's  high 
estate. 

The  Dental  School  continues  to  send  out  year  by  year 
a  few  well-instructed  dentists,  but  is  quite  unable  to  pay 
its  professors  and  instructors  any  salaries.  The  attempt 
made  during  the  year  to  raise  the  sum  of  ^0,000  for  the 
School  did  not  succeed ;  but  last  summer  a  number  of  the 
graduates,  who  are  all  men  still  young,  subscribed  $1,900 
for  its  benefit,  most  of  the  subscriptions  being  payable  in 
five  annual  instalments.  This  evidence  of  affection  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  best  know  what  the 
School  has  been,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  was  peculiarly  wel- 
come to  the  Corporation  and  Faculty.  There  is,  undoubt- 
edly,  some  difference  of  opinion  among  dentists  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  training  which  a  young  man  who 
means  to  be  a  dentist  should  receive.  Some  dentists  main- 
tain that  a  dentist,  like  an  oculist,  is  a  physician  with  a 
specialty,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  full  course  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  can  be  satiffactory ;  others 
say  that  a  dentist  is  simply  a  fine  mechanic,  and  that  there 
is  little  use  of  any  training  except  that  of  the  eye  and 
hand.  The  Dental  School  occupies  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion, which  satisfies  neither  of  these  extreme  parties.  It 
should,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  those  who  maintain  that 
the  dentist  should  receive  the  same  long  and  costly  train- 
ing as  the  physician,  that  a  dentist  cannot  work  so  many 
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hours  a  day,  so  many  days  in  the  year,  or  so  many  years,  as 
a  phyracian ;  and  that  the  dentist  also  differs  from  the  sur- 
geon, ocoliat,  or  other  specialist  in  medicine,  in  that  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  take  such  grave  respouBibilities,  and 
therefore  does  not  have  opportunities  for  charging  large 
fees ;  in  short,  that '  the  dentist's  occupation  does  not 
promise,  on  the  average,  so  good  an  income  for  so  long 
ft  time  as  the  phj'sician's,  and  therefore  will  not  justify 
80  costly  a  preparation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not 
be  foi^tten  that  every  dentist  needs  to  know  something 
of  chemistry,  physiology,  histology,  and  anatomy,  and  that 
coane  and  ignorant  men,  however  good  mechanics  they 
may  be,  are  not  suited  for  a  calhng  which  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  better  educated  part  of  the  community.  As 
a  mere  question  of  university  organization,  a  separate  Den- 
tal School,  or  a  Dental  Faculty  distinct  from  the  Medical 
Faculty,  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  thorough  instruction  in  dentistry,  and  the  conferring  of 
a  dental  degree.  The  same  instruction  which  is  now  pro- 
vided might  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  and  the  d^;ree  of  D.M.D.  still  be  conferred  upon 
conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  now  obtain. 

In  the  last  Report  an  irregularity  was  pointed  out  which, 
though  not  very  harmful,  still  required  correction,  —  the 
irregularity,  namely,  that  persons  entered  the  Scientific 
School  as  special  students  for  do  other  reason  than  to  gain 
admittance  without  examination  to  College  classes,  under 
the  general  rule  that  a  member  of  one  department  of  the 
University,  who  pays  the  full  fee  of  $150  a  year,  may  take 
any  courses  of  instruction  in  any  other  department  which 
he  is  found  competent  to  pursue,  except  special  laboratory 
courses.  This  irregularity  has  been  corrected  by  making 
a  change  in  the  rules  concerning  special,  or  unmatricu- 
lated,  students  in  the  College.  From  1876-77  to  1880-81 
inclusive  a  few  persons  bad  been  each  year  admitted  to 
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the  College  without  examination,  to  pursue  any  studies,  at 
choice,  for  which  they  were  found  competent.  I'heae  per- 
sons were  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  were  classed  as 
unmatriculated  students ;  but  no  person  was  thus  admitted 
who  was  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  College 
Faculty  last  year  repealed  this  restriction  as  to  age ;  so 
that  the  College,  like  every  other  department  except  the 
Medical  School,  now  stands  open,  without  any  barriers 
in  the  form  of  admission-requisitions,  to  all  special  stu- 
denta  who  are  not  candidates  for  any  degree.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  change  of  rule  was  that  the  miinber 
of  unmatriculated  students  in  the  College  rose  from  15  in 
1880-81  to  34  in  1881-82,  while  the  number  of  special 
students  in  the  Scientific  School  fell  from  26  in  1880-81 
to  17  in  1881-82. 

It  has  been  noticeable  for  several  years  past  that  about 
one  half  of  the  regular  students  in  the  Scientific  School 
pursue  the  four  years'  course  in  natural  history.  The 
facilities  offered  by  the  School  to  students  of  natural 
science  are  ample,  and  the  amount  and  variety  of  the 
instruction  given  are  great ;  but  the  course  does  not  lead 
to  any  welMefined  career,  so  that  the  number  of  students 
who  pursue  it  must  necessarily  be  small.  Very  few  sec- 
ondary schools  employ  any  special  teacher  of  natural  sci- 
ence,—  to  their  shame  be  it  said.  For  competent  teachers 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  elementary  mathematics  there  is  a 
large  and  steady  demand,  but  for  well-trained  teachers  of 
botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  as  for  teachers  of 
English  and  history,  the  demand  is  very  small  and  uncer- 
tain. The  graduates  in  engineering  have  of  late  been  few 
in  number,  but  they  have  been  thoroughly  taught,  and 
have  promptly  found  appropriate  employment. 

By  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Hooper,  the  fund 
of  the  Sturgis- Hooper  Professors liip  of  Geology  was  in- 
creased, March  30,  1881.  by  the  sum  of  $30,000,  so  that 
it  now  amounts  to  ^100,000.     The  income  of  the  fund  is 
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to  be  paid  to  the  professor  as  salary  up  to  $5,000,  and  the 
excess  of  the  income,  if  any,  over  that  sum  is  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  expenses  of  the  department  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor.  In  the  following  June  the  Cor- 
poration received  from  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney  a  proposi- 
tion to  give  to  the  President  and  Fellows,  for  the  use  of 
the  Sturgis-Hooper  Professorship,  his  geological  and  geo- 
graphical library  and  collections  (other  than  mineralogical) 
upon  the  conditions:  (1)  That  the  full  salary  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship be  paid  to  him  during  his  life ;  (2)  that  the 
Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  provide 
the  necessary  rooms' for  the  use  of  the  said  professor,  and 
for  bis  collections  and  library ;  and  (3)  that  Professor 
Whitney's  successors  he  appointed  upon  nominations  made 
by  the  said  Faculty.  In  the  following  July  the  Corporation 
voted  that  they  should  accept  Professor  Whitney's  library 
aod  collections  upon  the  terms  proposed. 

During  the  year  1880-yi  the  Bubacription  towards  a 
new  endowment  for  the  Botanic  Garden  was  increased  by 
about  $20,000,  making  the  whole  amount  thus  far  secured 
$42,265.  The  estimates  made  by  the  Director  in  1879 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  needed  in  order  to 
put  the  Garden  upon  a  firm  footing  was  $80,000,  and  it  is 
certain  that  these  estimates  were  not  too  high.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  present  year  the  will  of  the  late  John  A. 
Iiowell,  a  constant  supporter  and  friend  of  the  Garden,  has 
been  found  to  contain  a  bequest  in  its  favor,  to  make  pei'- 
manent  the  annual  gift  of  $1,000,  which  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his 
lifetime,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  anonymously  to  the 
Treasurer.  The  income  of  this  bequest  will  not,  however, 
be  a  new  resource. 

The  herbarium  and  library  make  such  important  parts  of 

die  botanical  establishment  which  is  situated  at  the  G^r- 

den,  that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  include  in  the 
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annual  report  of  the  Director  a  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  herbarium  and  lihrary  by  the  Curator  and  Librarian. 

The  net  income  of  the  Bussey  Trust  Fund  was  no  better 
in  1880-81  than  in  1879-80;  but  the  instruction  given  in 
the  Bussey  Institution  was  all  maintained.  Mr.  Edward 
Burgess  again  gave  to  the  School  his  yaluable  services 
as  Instructor  in  Entomology.  The  School  exhibits  this 
phenomenon :  Six  competent  teachers  give  instruction 
in  the  branches  of  science  on  which  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture depend,  and  in  the  arts  of  farming  and  gar- 
dening ;  the  tuition-fee  is  remitted,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  in  the  .founder's  will,  to  any  student  who  is 
unable  to  pay  it;  the  School  is  well  supplied  with  the 
appliances  and  collections  necessary  to  give  all  its  students 
practice  in  horticulture,  indoors  and  out,  laboratory  wprk  in 
chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  and  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  domestic  animals,  and  field-work  in  botany  and 
pntomology ;  the  students  of  the  School  have  also  the  right 
to  attend  any  courses  of  instruction  given  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University  which  they  are  competent  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  School  has  on  the  average 
about  six  students  a  year.  The  publication  of  the  Bulletin 
has  been  suspended  for  lack  of  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  researches  and  the  cost  of  printing.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  real  estate  in  which  the  Bussey  Fund 
must  be  kept  invested,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Bussey,  wilt 
again  yield  within  any  assignable  period  the  net  income  in 
reliance  upon  which  the  Bussey  Institution  was  opened  in 
1871.*  Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Law  School,  Divinity  School,  and  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  sell  cer- 
tain detached  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  the  Trust  which 
now  yield  no  income,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  remoter 

•  From  $33,000  to  S36,e00  a  ;eftr,  of  which  one  half  went  to  the  Bussej  Imti- 
tution,  one  fourth  to  the  Law  School,  and  one  fourth  to  the  Divinity  School. 
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portions  of  the  estate  at  West  Roxbury.    The  Fund  is 
charged  with  annuities  to  the  amount  of  $6,800  a  year. 

Pending  the  decision  of  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  ques- 
tion of  making  a  contract  with  the  University  for  the  use 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public 
parks,  the  Director  of  the  Arboretum  has  not  attempted  to 
do  any  work  except  to  care  for  and  increase  the  planta- 
tions where  they  now  stand  in  the  reserved  grounds  of  the 
Bussey  Institution,  and  to  keep  up  the  exchanges  with 
other  institutions.  The  special  herbarium  and  museum 
connected  with  the  Arboretum  have  been  much  increased 
in  size  and  value  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  chief  events  of  the  year  in  the  Library  were  the 
conversion  of  the  Library  Bulletin  into  a  Bulletin  of  the 
University ;  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  ordering  through 
the  Library  all  books  to  be  bought  for  any  department  of 
the  University  except  the  Law  School,  and  of  cataloguing 
at  the  Library  all  books  received  by  any  department; 
the  improvement  of  the  vaulted  cellar  of  the  ovigiual 
Gore  Hall  so  as  to  gain  at  moderate  expense  a  large  and 
dry  store-room  for  bound  newspapers  and  duplicates  ;  the 
opening  of  the  Library  on  Sundiiy  afternoons ;  the  issue 
of  the  University  Calendar ;  and  the  receipt  of  tbe  books 
bequeathed  to  tbe  President  and  Fellows  by  the  late 
Thomas  Carlylo  (see  Appendix  III.).  Tlie  subjoined 
report  of  the  Librarian  deals  with  all  these  matters  in 
detail,  and  also  exhibits  the  number  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets added  during  the  year  to  the  various  collections 
which  make  up  the  University  Library,  shows  that  tlie  use 
of  books  in  Gore  Hall  is  increasing,  and  describes  the 
progress  made  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  Library,  and 
in  the  catalogues. 

Unless  means  can  shortly  be  fouud  to  reconstruct  the 
interior  of  the  main  hall,  which  is  now  used  as  the  reading- 
room,  the  work  of  classifying  and  arranging  the  books  by 
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subjects  in  the  new  stack  will  have  to  be  suspended ;  for 
a  large  space  in  the  stack  is  now  occupied  by  books  which 
are  to  be  restored  to  the  original  building.  The  Corpora- 
tion hold  one  fund  which  can  ultimately  be  devoted  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  Gore  Hall,  namely,  the 
Gore  Annuity  Fund,  which  amounted,  August  31, 1881,  to 
$20,776.07.  From  this  fund  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  basement  of  the  building  were  paid  for. 

The  force  employed  in  the  catalogue  department  proper 
has  been  reduced,  rather  than  increased,  of  late  years,  and 
is  hardly  able  to  do  more  than  catalogue  the  new  books 
and  pamphlets  received  and  to  correct  the  two  catalogues 
(of  authors  and  subjects)  as  the  revision  of  the  subject- 
catalogue  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  books  in  the  new 
stack  proceed.  There  is  a  considerable  mass  of  books  in 
the  Library  which  have  never  been  catalogued  upon  the 
short  cards ;  and  the  present  force  is  not  large  enough  to 
attack  this  mass  with  any  hope  of  rapid  progress.  As  the 
card  catalogues  increase  in  bulk,  it  becomes  very  plain 
that  a  catalogue  made  of  printed  slips  attached  to  the 
pages  of  a  bound  scrap-book  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  be  easily  shifted  would  be  much  more  compact  and 
convenient 

The  second  of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  issued 
by  the  Library  daring  the  year  was  a  list  of  the  publications 
of  Harvard  University  and  its  officers  during  the  ten  years 
from  1870  to  1880.  This  list  exhibits  the  number,  scope, 
and  volume  of  the  official  publications  of  the  University, 
and  the  productiveness  of  its  officers  of  instruction  and 
government  in  the  various  fields  of  literature  and  science. 
The  President  invites  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers and  of  all  the  graduates  and  friends  of  the  University 
to  this  significant  list 

The  subscription  of  1878,  which  gave  to  the  Observatory 
$5,000  a  year  for  five  years,  has  thus  far  been  very  economi- 
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cally  and  profitably  employed.    The  staff  included  during 
the  past  year  ten  men  and  six  women ;  all  the  principal 
instruoients  were  in  active  use ;  good  progress  was  made 
in  the  reduction  of  the  observations ;  and  Volume  XIII.  of 
the  Annals  will  shortly  he  issued.     The  subjoined  report 
of  the  Director  gives   an  interesting  description  of  the 
^1Irious  work  accomplished  during  the  year,  and  conveys 
a  vivid  picture  of  scientific  research  planned  with  intelli- 
gence and  prosecuted  with  enthusiasm.    In  two  years  more 
the  subscription  of  1878  will  be  exhausted;  and  it  is  for 
the  friends  of  the  Observatory  to  consider,  well  in  advance 
of  the  actual  need,  how  the  activity  of  the  establishment 
is  to  be  maintained. 

The  lai^  addition  to  the  Museum  which  the  Curator  is 
building  at  his  own  expense  was  finished  externally,  and 
the  grounds  surrounding  it  were  graded,  during  the  year 
1880-81 ;  but  the  interior  will  not  be  finished  before 
January,  1883.  There  is  great  advantage,  in  a  building 
which  is  to  be  filled  with  tight  cases  and  drawera  for  the 
exhibition  and  storage  of  apparatus,  models,  or  specimens, 
in  letting  the  brick  walls  stand  at  least  six  months  after 
the  roof  is  made  tight  before  they  are  plastered,  and  in 
allowing  a  simitar  interval  to  intervene  between  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  plastering  and  the  putting  ia  of  the  wood- 
work. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  for  the  year  1880-81 
greatly  exceed  in  bulk  and  value  those  of  any  previous 
year,  and  include  important  researches  in  physical  geog- 
raphy, geology,  and  zoology.  Two  valuable  collections  of 
invertebrate  palaeozoic  fossils  have  been  bought  during 
the  year ;  and  two  experienced  collectors  were  engaged 
during  the  open  season  in  collecting  fossil  vertebrates  and 
cretaceous  plants  for  the  Museum  at  some  of  the  rich 
localities  of  Western  Kansas.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Curator  to  make  the  Museum  as  rich  in  geological  mate- 
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rial  as  in  zoc^logical,  and  the   year  1880-81  saw  good 
progress  made  in  this  direction. 

When  the  northwestern  comer  block  of  the  building  is 
ready  for  occupancy,  the  number  of  exhibition-rooms  open 
to  the  public  will  be  rapidly  and  considerably  increased. 
The  plans  to  this  end  were  made  long  since,  and  much  of 
■  the  preparatory  work  has  already  been  done. 

Last  spring  it  was  made  known  to  the  Corporation 
through  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  that  a  fiiend  of  the 
University  stood  ready  to  build  a  physical  laboratory  at 
a  cost  of  $115,000,  provided  that  a  permanent  fund  of 
$75,000  were  raised,  the  income  of  which  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  running  expenses  of  the  laboratory. 
This  munificent  offer  the  Corporation  were,  of  course, 
eager  to  accept,  and  they  at  once  set  on  foot  a  subscription 
for  the  current  expense  fund,  on  the  procuring  of  which, 
the  principal  gift  was  conditioned.  To  the  present  time 
only  $30,000  have  been  subscribed  toward  that  fund. 
The  offer  is  still  open,  but  the  Corporation,  not  knowing 
bow  long  it  will  remain  so,  are  very  anxious  to  further 
that  subscription. 

In  studying  the  question  of  sites  for  two  large  build- 
ings—  the  Law  School  and  the  proposed  physical  labora- 
tory— the  Corporation  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  University  may  best  extend  itself  northward  from  Kirk- 
land  Street  and  Holmes  Place.  It  already  owns  land  in  that 
direction  quite  equal  in  area  to  the  College  Yard,  and  the 
acquisition  of  certain  parcels  needed  to  make  the  shape 
and  boundaries  of  its  territory  satisfactory  will  be  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  the  part  of  Cambridge  which  lies 
not  north  but  west  of  the  College  is  already  considered  the 
most  desirable  for  private  residences. 

Sever  Hall  was  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  whole  College  —  teachers  and  students — entered 
with  great  satisfaction  upon  the  enjoyment  of  this  munifi- 
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cent  gift  Before  the  building  was  finished  and  fumished 
the  unrestricted  Sever  Fund  of  $20,000  was  drawn,  upon 
to  the  extent  of  $11,000;  but  if  the  whole  of  that  fund 
had  been  spent  upon  the  monumental  building  which 
bears  the  Sever  name,  the  use  of  the  fund  could  not  have 
been  considered  other  than  appropriate.  As  the  public  / 
finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  an  institution  which  re- 
ceives such  great  gifts  as  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  and 
Sever  Hall  can  be  constantly  embarrassed  for  lack  of 
money,  it  may  be  instructive  to  mention  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  Gymnasium  in  lSUO-81,  including  the 
salary  of  the  Director,  was  $4,843.11,  and  the  expenses 
for  the  year  in  Sever  Hall,  with  no  allowance  made  for 
insurance  or  repairs,  amounted  to  $2,347.20.  In  other 
words,  these  two  most  useful  and  desirable  gifts  have 
involved  the  Corporation  in  a  new  annual  expenditure 
representing  the  income  of  about  $140,000;  but  this  new 
principal  the  Corporation  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1881 ,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D., 
University  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy  for  the  year  1880-81, 
gave  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Saturday  mornings  at 
Wesleyan  Hall,  Boston,  to  an  audience  composed  chiefly 
of  teachers.  The  action  of  the  University  in  directing 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  in  causing 
Dr.  Hall's  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  a  time  and  place 
convenient  for  the  teachers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  was 
receiTed  with  favor  by  many  persons  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  the  Corporation  received,  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  the  public  thanks  of  the  teachers  who  had 
attended  it 

In  April  last,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  Esq.,  made  an  ofier 
to  the  Corporation  to  provide,  without  cost  to  the  Col- 
lie, a  series  of  sis  orchestral  concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre 
during  the  winter  of  1881-82,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
fifty  cents   for    the  single  admission.     The  Corporation 
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gladly  accepted  this  generous  offer,  and  placed  Sanders 
Theatre  at  Mr.  Higginson's  disposal  on  sach  days  as  he 
should  select.  These  concerts  have  already  begun ;  they 
cultivate  the  taste  for  good  music,  and  bring  an  exquisite 
enjoyment  within  the  reach  of  slender  purses. 

In  May,  1881,  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  was 
performed  in  Greek  in  Sanders  Theatre  by  students  of  the 
University,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  instructors  in  elocu- 
tion. To  the  preparations  for  this  performance  the  most 
assiduous  labor  was  given  during  several  months  by  the 
professors  connected  with  the  departments  of  Greek  and 
Music,  the  actors,  and  the  singers.  New  music  of  modem 
form  was  composed  for  the  choruses  of  Sophocles,  and  was 
sung  with  orchestral  accompaniment  by  a  chorus  of  fifteen 
students,  assisted  by  a  supplementary  chorua  composed 
chiefly  of  graduates.  The  costumes,  scenery,  and  appoint- 
ments were  all  carefully  studied.  The  actual  performance, 
thus  conscientiously  prepared,  was  dignified,  impressive, 
and  memorable.  Six  thousand  persons  witnessed  the  five 
performances  with  grave  interest  and  delight. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  College  proper  gives 
much  concern  to  the  Corporation.  The  withdrawal  of 
nearly  $100,000  from  the  free  capital  in  1875-76,  to  pay 
for  the  extension  of  Gore  Hall,  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  its  invested  funds  (two  per  cent  in  seven  yeare), 
and  the  heavy  additional  expenses  which  it  has  been  yearly 
obliged  to  incur,  taken  in  connection  with  the  cessation 
since  1876-77  of  the  former  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  students,  have  occasioned  three  deficits  within  the  past 
four  years.  These  three  deficits  have  taken  from  the  free 
capital  of  the  College  neatly  $50,000.  To  be  sure,  no  such 
loss  would  appear  if  the  total  capital  of  the  College  on 
September  1, 1877,  were  compared  with  the  total  capital  on 
September  1, 1881 ;  because  in  that  interval  new  gifts  of  un- 
restricted funds  have  been  received  to  an  amount  somewhat 
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greater  than  $50,000;  but  it  remains  strictly  true,  never- 
theless, that  the  CoHege  has  been  living  beyond  its  income 
for  four  years,  to  the  average  amount  of  $12,500  a  year. 
The  deficit  for  1880-81,  amounting  to  $34,469.19,  is  the 
largest  which  the  College  has  ever  incurred,  and  has 
forced  the  Corporation  to  consider  anxiously  the  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  reduction 
of  capital.  After  deducting  from  the  deficit  all  those  ex- 
penses of  the  year  which  can  properly  be  called  extraor- 
dinary, there  remains  an  excess  of  current  expenses  over 
receipts  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $15,000.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year  a  gift  of  $100,000,  derived 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Eben  Wright,  has  been  received 
from  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Esq.,  who  has  directed  that 
the  income  go  towards  the  cost  of  administration  and  ser- 
vice in  the  Library.  As  the  College  bears  the  whole  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  Library,  this  most  timely  gift  will 
relieve  the  College  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  income 
to  be  derived  from  it,  namely,  by  $4,000  a  year  from  Janu- 
ary 1, 1882.  The  Corporation  will  this  year  cut  off  certain 
expenses  in  the  Library  of  recent  origin,  and  charge  their 
just  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Gymnasium  and  of 
clerk  hire  in  the  Bursar's  office  to  the  Divinity,  Lawt  and 
Scientific  Schools ;  and  next  year  will  in  addition  charge 
special  fees  for  supplies  to  all  students  who  work  in  labora- 
tories, and  abolish  a  few  unimportant  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, the  loss  of  which,  they  believe,  will  not  be  seriously 
felt.  They  see  some  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  the 
number  of  students  will  next  year  increase.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  impossible  to  avoid  a  large  deficit  for  the  current 
year. 

While  the  Corporation  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  large  deficits,  they  wish  to 
inform  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  that  the  ex- 
penditares  which  have  caused  the  deficits  of  the  past  four 
years  were,  in  their  judgment,  expedient  and  in  some  sense 
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necessary,  and  that  reduction  of  the  present  scale  of  expen- 
diture cannot  be  effected  withoat  loss  and  injury  to  the 
institation.  To  prevent  such  reduction,  new  funds  would 
be  needed  to  a  total  amount  not  less  than  $250,000,  the 
income  of  which  should  be  applicable  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers  or  administrative  officers,  to  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration and  service  in  the  Gymnasium,  Chapel,  or  Library, 
or  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  College.  The  Class 
Subscription  Fund  is  just  such  a  fund,  and  the  Corporation 
observe  with  regret  that  subscriptions  to  that  fund  have  of 
late  years- slackened.  The  last  instalment  of  $20,000  was 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  in  1878,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
graduating  classea  have  fallen  off  very  much  since  1877.* 

Very  few  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  publish  annual  reports  of  their  doings  and  their  con- 
dition, although  the  practice  is  growing  in  favor.  They 
might  very  properly  be  compelled  to  publish  annual  finan- 
cial statements,  by  a  modification  in  the  laws  concerning 
exemption  from  taxation,  —  a  modification  which  is  for 
other  reasons  desirable.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  legislation  concerning  exemption,  if  no  church, 
school,  college,  asylum,  or  hospital  could  claim  exemption 
unless  it  deposited  with  the  proper  State  official  every  year 
an  intelligible  statement  in  print  of  its  financial  transac- 
tions and  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  its  property.  The 
ground  upon  which  any  institution  is  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion is  that  it  is  doing  work  of  public  utility.  Now,  there 
is  DO  work  of  genuine  public  utility  which  will  not  be  fur- 
thered by  complete  publicity;  so  that  the  State,  by  insist- 
ing on  annual  returns  from  exempted  institutions,  would 
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do  nothing   but  good  to  institutions  which  ought  to  be 
exempted. 

The  usual  infonnatioii  concerning  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  honors,  prizes,  and  degrees  given  in  1880- 
81,  together  ■with  a  list  of  the  examining  committees  ap- 
pointed for  that  year  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  (V.-VIII.).  The  attention  of  the 
Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  Reports 
from  the  Deans  of  the  several  Faculties,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Academic  Council,  the  Librarian,  the  Directors  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  Observatory,  and 
the  Cnrator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  Preii^iU. 
Cambudox,  Jan.  4,  1882. 
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DEANS  OF  THE  FACULTIES,  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ACADEMIC  COUNCIL,  THE  LIBRARIAN,  THE  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM, 
AND  THE  OBSERVATORY,  AND  THE  CURATOR  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE    ZOOLOGY. 


To  THE  FfiGSIDENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  : 

Sib,  —  Aa  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  upon  the  administration  of  Harvard 
Gotlege  during  the  academic  year  1880-81. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
vae  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Tlie  changes  of  all  kinds  in 
the  composition  of  tlie  College  classes,  from  October,  1880,  to 
October,  1881,  were  as  follows':  — 
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Of  tlie  whole  number  of  students  set  down  as  having  left 
their  classes,  twenty-nine  eltlier  withdrew  or  were  removed  from 
College,  or  were  dropped  to  some  lower  class,  in  consequence  of 
an  unprofitable  use  of  their  time ;  eight  students  withdrew  by 
reason  of  ill-health ;  and  four  were  advanced  to  higher  classes 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  under  exceptional  circumstanceB.  Two 
deaths  occurred,  one  by  drowning  in  the  Christmas  recess,  and 
the  other  by  typhoid  fever  near  the  end  of  the  last  summer 
vacation. 
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The  tables  given  on  pages  46-51  sliow  the  names  of  tlie  instruc- 
tors in  charge  of  the  various  courses  of  study,  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  upon  each  at  tlie  beginning  of  May,  tlie 
number  of  sections  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  hours  of 
ftttendonce  per  week,  both  for  student  and  instructor.  The  table 
does  not  include  the  courses  established  for  graduates,  as  these 
courses  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Academic  Council  and 
not  of  the  College  Faculty.  Tlie  table  also  fails  to  include  many 
cases  where  courses  are  pursued  by  students  as  extra  studies,  and 
vith  a  degree  of  regularity  which  deserves  notice,  although  do 
responsibility  exists  for  the  performance  of  tlie  work. 

Instruction  was  given  in  Elocution  to  seventy-seven  Seniors, 
sixty-five  Juniors,  and  fifty-two  Sophomores  by  Mr.  Riddle  and 
Mr.  Ticknor,  and  to  seventy-five  Freshmen  by  Mr.  Sargent  One 
exercise  with  the  instructor  for  fifteen  minutes  was  given  weekly 
to  each  of  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  ;  the  Sophomores  met  4ho 
instructors  in  four  sections,  having  weekly  exercises  of  one  hour, 
and  the  same  method  was  pursued  with  the  Freshmen.  The 
attendance  of  all  these  students  was  entirely  voluntary  and  only 
the  necessary  limit  of  the  time  of  the  instructors  prevented  a 
larger  number  from  availing  themselves  of  the  instruction. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  last  year  the  Faculty  were  required  to  en- 
force, for  the  first  time,  the  regulation  whereby  no  student  found 
to  be  deficient  in  studies  amounting  to  more  than  seven  hours  of 
recitation  per  week  can  be  advanced  to  tlie  next  higher  class. 
Under  this  regulation  three  of  the  Juuiors  of  1880-81  failed  to 
become  Seniors  and  are  still  Juniors ;  four  Sophomores  failed  in 
like  manner,  and  eleven  Freshmen.  To  these  must  be  added 
seven  Freshmen  who  were  required  to  leave  College  before  the 
end  of  the  year  in  consequence  of  incorrigible  neglect  on  their 
part.  The  number  of  students  thus  removed  from  their  classes 
for  deficient  scholarship,  for  the  last  eight  years,  is  as  follows :  — 
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Of  the  twenty-five  for  1881,  sixteen  are  now  in  College  pur- 
suing their  studies  for  the  degree,  and  in  several  caBea  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  well-grounded  hope  of  ultimate  restoration  to  their 
original  classes.  In  three  cases  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  the 
Faculty,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  regulation, 
restored  students  who  had  been  dropped  from  their  classes  in 
some  former  year,  their  deficiencies  tteing  either  made  up  or 
satisfactorily  reduced,  and  evidence  of  substantial  improvement 
being  given ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  examples 
are  now  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  students  at  present 
suffering  under  the  same  penally. 

Of  the  Seniors  presenting  themselves  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  thirteen  failed  to  receive  tlie  degree.  Two  of  them  were 
deficient  in  studies  of  the  Senior  year  alone,  seven  others  in 
studies  of  more  than  one  year,  and  four  were  so  heavily  in  arrears 
that  their  names  were  finally  withdrawn.  For  the  past  seven 
years  the  number  of  Seniors  failing  to  obtain  the  degree  by  rea- 
son of  fulure  in  scholarship  has  been  as  follows :  — 


„.. 

„» 

■m. 

1S78. 

1878. 
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■«. 

Paoed  in  «U  their  work .    .    . 
Failed,  but  can  make  up     .    . 
Friled,  Mid  mint  repeat  the  year 
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11 
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17 
2 

144 

11 

4 

189 
5 

162 
6 

m 

9 

Few  cases  of  discipline  occurred  during  the  year,  and  in  only 
two  of  them^did  the  Faculty  find  it  necessary  to  infiict  the  penalty 
of  suspension.  In  one  instance  a  grave  offence  against  good 
order  was  punished  by  suspension  for  four  months,  and  in  the 
other  dishonesty  at  an  examination  led  to  a  like  sentence.  This 
greatly  diminished  use  of  the  only  effective  penalty  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Faculty  is  in  considerable  part  due  to  a  change  of 
system  which  has  swept  away  many  offences  once  enumerated 
in  the  regulations ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  due  to  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  the  College,  which  has  made 
cases  of  disorder  less  frequent.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  mass  of  the  students  have  responded  with  proper  feeling  to 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Faculty  to  preserve  good  order  by  a  better 
public  sentiment  rather  thsji  by  surveillance  and  a  code,  and  that 
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a  gain  has  been  made  not  merely  in  the  outward  observance  of 
decorum,  but  in  character  and  the  ability  for  self-control.  That 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement,  no- 
body can  doubt  who  considers  the  conditions  under  which  eight 
liundred  young  men  are  gathered  together  in  Cambridge ;  but 
what  has  already  been  gained  is  the  complete  justification  of  the 
liberal  policy  pursued  by  the  Faculty,  and  the  best  encouragement 
for  its  continuance. 

The  examination  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  in  1881  . 
was  conducted  wholly  upon  the  requirements  under  the  new 
method,  first  used  at  the  examination  in  1878.  The  number  of 
candidates  presented  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  the 
results  as  compared  with  those  in  previous  years  under  the  same 
method  were  as  follows  :  — 
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The  following  are  the  general  results  of  the  ezamiDation  as 
regards  the  admission  or  the  rejection  of  candidates :  — 


C«ndid»t««  oSeTed 
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admitted     .... 

331 

dew    .    . 

09 

rejected  ...... 

S2 

Tlie  combinations  of  maximum  subjects  offered  bj  the  candi- 
dates examined  exhibit  no  material  change,  aa  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  oomparatiye  statements ;  — 
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Tlie  success  of  candidates  who  offered  themselves  in  1881  for 
a  preliminary  examination  on  a  part  of  the  subjects  required  for 
admission,  and  propose  to  complete  their  work  in  some  fatnre 
year,  is  shown  by  a  statement  giving  the  number  of  subjects  in 
which  such  caudidates  passed :  — 
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The  proportion  of  candidates  examiaed  in  eacli  subject  under 
tlie  new  method,  and  the  proportion  who  failed  in  each,  are  as 
follows ;  — 
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A  few  changes  of  some  importance  were  made  in  tiic  courses  of 
study  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  place  of  ttie  course  in  Greek 
and  Latin  Comparative  Philology,  a  course  for  practice  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  Latin  was  established,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  use 
of  the  language  in  tlie  class-room  in  the  critical  study  of  an  author, 
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and  to  be  conducted .  by  Profeasor  Greenough ;  and  an  addi- 
tional course  in  Latin  Prose  Literature,  for  the  purpose  of  rapid 
reading  in  the  Latin  authors,  vas  also  established,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  same  instructor.  The  courses  in  Grerman  were  recast,  in 
order  to  secure  greater  consecntiveneBa  of  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  the  student  liis  choice  between  methods  of  instruc- 
tion.  In  Philosophy  the  elementary  course  Iiitherto  given  by 
Professor  Bowen  was  withdrawn  by  him,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  his  valuable  services  might  be 
devoted  to  advanced  instruction.  The  course  in  Ethics  hereto- 
fore giyea  by  Professor  Peabody  was  discontinued  in  consequence 
of  his  retirement,  and  a  new  course  in  Ethics,  adapted  for  students 
wbo  have  already  made  some  progress  in  Philosophy,  was  estab- 
lished under  Professor  Palmer,  the  course  beretofore  given  in  the 
English  Philosophy  being  suspended.  Professor  James's  course 
in  tbe  Philosophy  of  Evolution  was  discontinued,  and  a  course  in 
Psycliology  established  in  its  place.  The  first  or  partial  course 
in  Political  Economy  was  discontinued,  it  being  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  students  prefer  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  illness  of  Mr.  Hoague  had  caused  the  transfer  of  his  courses 
in  American  Constitutional  and  Political  History  to  Dr.  Snow, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  found  expedient  to  consolidate 
the  two  courses  into  one,  covering  the  whole  period  to  1850. 
And,  finally,  in  tbe  Fine  Arts  two  consecutive  courses  of  two 
hours  each  were  established  in  place  of  the  single  course  in  the 
Principles  of  Design  previously  given  by  Mr.  Moore. 

la  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  record  that  during  the  last 
year  the  senior  instructors  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  undertook  a 
part  of  the  work  of  instruction  of  the  Freshman  class.  Hereto- 
fore tliese  officers  have  carried  on  elective  studies  only ;  but  it 
being  believed  by  their  associates  that  greater  efficiency  and  spirit 
might  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  if  the  profea- 
eoi's  of  the  classical  departments  were  brought  into  contact  with 
the  class.  Professor  Goodwin  read  with  the  Freshmen  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes,  and  Professor  Lane  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus. 
The  results  were  so  promising  that  the  experiment  is  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  present  year,  and  is  also  to  be  tried  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the  College  courae. 

The  range  of  the  elective  studies  open  to  students  lias  been 
cousiderably  extended  in  the  last  five  years,  chiefly  by  the  addi- 
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tion  of  higher  courses  primarily  established  for  graduates. 
Admission  to  these  courses  has  been  freely  given  to  undergrad- 
uates upon  application,  whenever  ability  to  profit  by  the  study 
haa  been  shown ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tlie  resort  to  them  will 
be  further  encouraged  by  the  removal  of  such  distinction  as  now 
exists  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses.  Counting 
the  graduate  courses,  then,  with  the  other  elective  studies,  and 
omitting  the  introductory  courses  in  Philosophy,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  course  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics  formerly  prescribed 
for  the  Junior  class,  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
from  which  the  student  makes  his  choice  has  risen  from  262  in 
1877-78  to  347  in  1881-82.  In  nearly  every  department  the 
instruction  offered  has  been  enriched,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
by  systematizing  and  consolidating  the  more  elementary  work 
and  increasing  the  superior ;  but  the  most  marked  development 
has  been  the  offering  of  a  greatly  increased  body  of  instruction 
in  the  Semitic  languages  and  Sanskrit,  the  establishment  of 
courses  in  t!)e  classics  fitted  for  advanced  graduate  study,  ar)d  the 
remarkable  extension  of  the  advantages  offered  in  Natural  His- 
tory.    Comparatively  few  students  in  College,  it  may  be  said,  are 
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likely  to  enter  upon  tlie  extenuve  fields  thus  thrown  open  to 
them.  On  this  qaestiou  of  numbers  it  is  much  too  early  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion;  but  all  students  in  College,  it  ib  believed, 
feel  the  effect  of  a  more  stimulating  intellectual  atmoBphere, 
created  by  the  presence  and  example  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
highest  pursuits.  Both  as  regards  the  intellectual  activity  of 
students  and  the  quality  of  the  instructing  body,  the  vigorous 
life  of  the  College  hereafter  is  to  be  promoted  most  effectively 
by  the  buildhig  up  of  a  broad  and  solid  structure  of  University 
work. 

Of  the  use  actually  made  of  the  liberty  of  selection  from  this 
increasing  variety  of  courses,  enough  has  been  said  in  former 
reports  to  show  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  studies  are 
chosen  systematically  and  consecutively,  the  actual  disposition  by 
the  student  of  his  three  years  of  elective  study  generally  disclos- 
ing some  settled  plan  of  work,  suggested  either  by  an  original 
bent  of  mind  or  by  his  plans  for  the  future.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  elective  system,  however,  on  the  studies  tliemselves  must 
continue  to  be  the  subject  of  careful  observation.  That  some 
change  should  take  place  in  the  relative  importance  of  studies 
which  once  held  exclusive  possession  of  the  field,  and  are  now 
compelled  to  share  it  with  others,  was  inevitable.  It  was  also  to 
be  expected  that  with  the  growth  of  tlie  College  in  numbers,  and 
the  eiilai^ement  of  its  constituency,  it  should  have  a  new  clasa 
of  students  attracted  by  the  opportunity  of  stepping  aside  from 
the  traditional  subjects.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  actual  amount 
of  change  thus  far  produced  by  these  and  other  influences,  I  now 
present  a  table,  in  continuation  of  one  given  in  my  report  for 
1876-77,  showing  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  various 
elective  studies  by  the  classes  electing  tliem,  for  a  series  of  years. 
Tlie  table  was  constructed  by  carefully  tabulating  the  returns  in 
every  study  and  calculating  from  them  the  proportion,  in  which 
one  thousand  hours  of  attendance  by  students  was  in  fact  divided 
among  the  several  departments,  as  the  result  of  a  &ee  choice, 
from  the  year  1871-72  to  the  year  1881-82  inclusive. 

It  muBt  be  observed  that  the  returns  on  which  this  table  rests 
are  tliose  of  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  except  for  1881-82,  the 
figures  formerly  given  for  1877-78  having  been  revised  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  in  this  particular.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  returns  here  used  in  Philosophy  and  History  do  not 
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include  the  introductory  courses  vhich,  since  1878-79,  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  work  once  prescribed  in  these  departments. 
Examination  of  the  figures  given  from  year  to  year  will  disclose, 
moreover,  some  remarkable  and  apparently  eccentric  variations, 
easily  explained  by  circumstances  which  are  well  known  but  not 
reduciltle  to  tabular  statements.  Thus,  the  fluctuation  in  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  Ethics  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
popular  course  given  for  several  years  by  Professor  Peabody,  and 
the  substitution  of  an  entirely  different  one  under  Professor 
Palmer,  adapted,  as  has  been  said,  only  for  students  who  have  had 
some  preliminary  training,  Tlie  temporary  absence  of  instructors 
and  the  consequent  suspension  of  tlieir  courses  in  some  cases, 
and  other  similar  personal  considerations,  account  for  some  strik- 
ing vicissitudes  in  History  and  in  Natural  History ;  while  the 
varying  attention  given  to  the  Fine  Arts  is  due  mainly  to  an  una- 
voidable reduction  in  the  amount  of  Professor  Norton's  instruc- 
tion, not  yet  wholly  made  up.  Apart  from  such  annual  fluctuations 
as  these,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  for  tlie  last  five  years  has 
been  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  current  year,  with 
vhich  the  table  ends,  is  exceptional  both  as  regards  the  propor- 
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tion  of  Ume  used  and  the  number  of  students  pursuing  classical 
studies,  which,  as  was  stated  in  my  last  report,  shows  little  loss 
of  ground  ;  still,  the  tendency  in  the  series  of  years  is  plainly 
marked,  and  is  no  doubt  indicative  of  the  changed  requirements 
of  the  community.  There  has  been  effected  at  the  same  time  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  so  €hat 
the  mass  of  students  are  carried  to  a  point  not  reached  by  them 
a  few  years  ago ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  attainment  being  passed, 
the  disposition  to  enter  upon  other  studies  must  be  said  to  hare 
gained.  Modern  languages  as  a  rfhole  have  maintained  their 
ground,  without  great  change ;  German  holding,  as  heretofore, 
the  leading  place.  Pliilosophy,  History,  and  the  related  subjects 
have  gained ;  the  gain  being  made  chiefly  by  History,  however. 
Indeed,  Philosophy  has  lost,  unless  we  count  with  it  the  present 
course  in  Ethics,  the  character  of  which  perhaps  connects  it  more 
closely  with  Philosophy  than  with  tlie  course  for  which  it  is 
nominally  the  substitute.  A  part  of  the  falling  off  for  the  present 
year  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  course  in  English  Philosophy  usually  given  by  Professor 
Palmer,  and  the  small  number  of  the  remaining  courses,  but  it 
is  also  probable  that  the  interest  in  the  subject  is  not  so  wide- 
spread as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There  has  been  no  loss  in  the 
quality  of  the  students  pursuing  this  study.  History  has  gained 
heavily  in  the  last  three  years,  the  gain  being  chiefly  in  the  courses 
in  modern  and  constitutional  History.  The  proportion  of  time 
given  to  Mathematics,  although  small,  is  singularly  constant.  In 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History  there  has  been  on  the 
whole  some  gain,  with  great  fluctuations,  however,  from  year  to 
year,  especially  in  Natural  History,  in  which  department  the 
courses  are  especially  sensitive  to  changes  of  instructors  and  to 
similar  personal  considerations.  Music  and  the  Pine  Arts,  taken 
together,  cannot  be  said  to  have  finally  changed  their  position  in 
any  considerable  degree. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tendency  of  the  elec- 
tive system  has  been  to  develop  abnormally  any  particular  class 
of  studies.  Some  departments  have  fallen  off  and  others  have 
gained ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  the  general  balance  of  the  College 
studies  has  not  greatly  changed  in  the  last  five  years.  Any 
apprehension  that  may  have  been  felt  of  a  tendency  to  concen- 
trate attention  upon  the  easier  class  of  subjects  has  failed  to  be 
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justified,  as  well  as  the  similar  apprehension  that  severe  parsuits, 
like  that  of  the  Mathematics,  would  disappear.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  relatione  of  the  several  studies  should 
nadei^o  Qo  farther  change.  With  the  deyelopmeot  of  instruc- 
tion, and  with  the  constant  revision  and  rearrangement  of  courses, 
which  is  the  best  safeguard  against  stagnation,  the  comparative 
attractions  of  departments  will  vary  from  year  to  ;ear ;  the 
slowly  changing  wants  of  the  community  must  also  afTect  the 
resort  to  particular  branches ;  but  we  may  expect  with  some 
confidence,  as  the  result  of  experience  thus  far,  that  under  the 
gyfltem  of  free  choice  the  great  departments  of  study,  linguistic, 
philosophical,  historical,  and  scientific,  will  continue  to  divide 
the  attention  of  students  m  a  manner  not  far  different  from  the 
present. 

CHARLES  P.  DUNBAE,  Dean. 


To  THE  Peesident  OP  THE  Univzesitt  : 

Sir, —  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University  during 
the  academic  year  1880-81 :  — 

The  namber  of  courses  of  instruction  arranged  with  special  ref- 
erence to  graduates  was  forty-four. 

Twelve  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.;  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  fpr  that  degree  in 
any  part  of  the  year  was  fourteen,  of  whom  five  attained  the 
degree,  and  four  are  still  candidates. 

Twelve  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Ph,D. ;  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  that  degree  in 
any  part  of  the  year  was  twenty-one,  of  whom  two  attuned  the 
d^ree  of  Ph.D.,  two  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  fourteen 
(including  one  of  those  who  took  the  degree  of  A.M.)  are  still 
candidates. 

Two  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  tiie  degree  of 
S.D. ;  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  that  degree  in  any 
part  of  the  year  was  five,  of  whom  one  attained  the  degree,  and 
four  are  still  candidates. 
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GRADDATB  COUBSBS  OF  INSTBDCTION,  1880-81. 
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The  names  of  those  on  whom  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and 
S.D.  were  conferred  at  Commencement,  1881,  are  es  follows :  — 


WiUiam  Zebiaa  Bennett,  A.B.,  1878. 

Henry  Champion  Jonea,  A.B.,  1880. 

James  Otds  Lincoln,  A.B.,  1873. 

Edwin  How&rd  Lord,  A.B.  (Bowdoin  Coll.),  1871. 

William  Taggard  Kper,  A.B.,  1874. 

Charles  Wellington  Stone,  A.B.,  1874. 

Alfred  Worcester,  A.B.,  1878. 

PhJ). 

Fkancis  Ellinqwood  Abbot,  A.B.,  1859. 

Deparlmaii,  Philotophy.    Saijtxt,  Metaphysics.     Thetis,  "  Scientific  Philoiophy, 

a  Theory  of  Human  Knowledge,  accompanied  by  Tables  ot  Cosniical  and  Mental 

Categoriea." 

William  Harlow  Melville,  A.M.,  1876. 
Dqarlment,  Physics.      Subject,  Cryitaltograpliy.      Tkesii,  "  A  Crystal  lographic 
Study  of  a  few  Minerals  and  Chemical  Substances." 


Frkderic  Mabert,  S.B.,  1878. 
Dtpariment,  Pbyiica.    Subjecii,  Organic  and  Inoi^anic  Chemistry.    ThetU, "  Aery. 
lie  Acid  and  itt  DeriratiTw." 

Tlie  Parker  Fellowships,  during  the  year  1880-81,  were  held 
by 

James  Greenleaf  Croswell,  A.B.,  1873, 
Joseph  Silas  Dilier,  S.B.,  1879, 
Washington  Irving  Stringham,  A.B.,  1377, 

Ph.D.  (Johnu  Hopkins  Unio.),  1880, 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  A.B.,  1875,  M.D.,  1880; 

and  the  Kirkland  Fellowship  by 

Oscar  Roland  Jackson,  A.B.,  1876. 

Messrs.  Croswell  and  Jackson  resigned  their  fellowships  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year,  after  holding  them  for  tlie  full  period  of 
three  years. 

Mr.  Diller  and  Doctors  Stringham  and  Walton,  liaving  pre- 
sented satisfactory  evidence  of  the  value  of  their  work  during 
the  year,  were  reappointed  to  their  fellowships  for  the  year 
1881-82. 
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Frank  Hugh  Foster,  A.B.,  1878, 
was  appointed  to  a  Parker  PellowBhip  for  the  year  1881-82,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Croawell ;  and 

Paul  Shorey,  A.B.,  1878, 
was  appointed  to  the  Kirkland  Fellowship  for  the  year  1881-82, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

JAMES  MILLS  PEIBCE,  Secretary  of  the  Academe  CmmeO. 


To  THE  President  op  the  Uhivbrsitt  : 

SiE,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1880-81.  Twenty- 
five  students  were  connected  with  the  school  during  the  year,  as 
follows :  — 

Seoior  Class 6 

Middle  Class 5 

Junior  Class 5 

Special  Students 9 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  of  the  School  may  be  learned 
from  the  accompanying  table,  pp.  66, 67.  In  addition  to  the  stud- 
ies there  named,  it  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Allen  read  the  De 
Natura  Deorum  of  Cicero  with  a  voluntary  class  including 
about  half  the  members  of  the  School.  The  subject  of  Charities 
and  Reforms  was  represented  this  year  only  by  an  interesting 
lecture  given  by  Charles  L.  Brace,  of  New  York,  in  regard  to  his 
important  work  in  that  city.  Tliis  lecture  was  afterward  printed 
at  the  request  of  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the  School. 

Fourteen  students  received  instruction  in  connection  with  Col- 
lege classes.  These  took  in  all  ten  studies,  as  follows :  six  studied 
Philosophy  with  Professor  James  ;  two,  Philosophy  with  Profes- 
sor Palmer ;  five  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  Hedge  on 
German  Literature ;  three  studied  German  with  Professor  Bart- 
lett,  and  one  with  Mr.  Lutz;  two,  the  Pine  Arts  with  Professor 
Moore.  Geology,  Zoology,  Electricity,  Mineralogy,  Khetorio,  and 
Greek,  were  pursued  each  by  one  student.  In  several  cases, 
more  than  one  of  these  studies  were  taken  by  the  same  individual. 

The  voluntary  system  of  attendance  on  school  exercises  had 
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been  quietly  adopted  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Records  of  absences 
were,  liowever,  kept.  Tills  year  tlie  method  was  completely  car- 
ried out,  all  monitorsliips  being  abolished.  It  is  gratifying  to 
state  tliat  the  attendance  on  all  exercises  during  the  year  was 
remarkably  good. 

The  money  that  had  been  so  generously  given  in  response  to 
the  late  appeal  of  the  School  for  an  increased  endowment,  made 
it  possible  during  the  last  year  to  fill  once  more  the  Parkmau 
Professorship.  The  appointment  of  Rev.  Francis  G.  Pcabody  to 
tins  position  was  a  most  fortunate  one  for  tlic  Hchool.  The  ap- 
pointment was  in  no  sense  an  experiment,  as  Mr.  Peabody  had 
shown  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  work  during  the  year  in  which 
it  had  been  practically  in  his  hands. 

The  subject  specially  committed  to  Professor  Peabody  will  be 
Homlletlcs.  In  this  School,  Homiletlcs  is  taught  largely  by  prac- 
tical methods,  as  will  appear  from  the  table  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  It  is  not  hclieTed  that  the  writing  of 
sermons  can  be  to  any  great  extent  learned  from  lectures.  The 
teacher  works  with  the  students,  learns  what  each  is  trying  to  do, 
and  guides  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpo.se.  The 
labor  demanded  of  the  teacher  thus  varies  with  tlie  number  of 
students.  At  present,  time  is  left  to  the  Instructor  for  teaching 
other  branches.  After  Homiletlcs,  Ethics  will  be  the  subject 
most  impoiiant  in  the  work  of  the  Parkman  Professor.  At  the 
same  time  he  will  be  able  to  supplement  the  course  in  Systematic 
Theology  by  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The 
Bussey  Professor  will  retain  the  departments  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  Comparative  Religion.  These  two  studies  are 
closely  connected,  and  it  is  helpful  to  have  both  in  the  same 
hands.  The  new  appointment  will  make  it  possible  to  extend 
the  treatment  of  Systematic  Tlieology,  an  extension  which  is 
greatly  needed. 

The  librarian,  Mr.  C.  J.  Staples  of  the  Senior  class,  rendered 
valuable  service  during  the  year,  devoting  to  this  charge  much 
time  and  labor.  An  entire  recount  of  books  on  the  slielves  was 
made,  by  which  it  appears  that  in  October,  ISmO,  these  numbered 
18,757.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  by  which  works  not  belonging 
to  the  department  of  Theology,  and  not  there  duplicated,  are 
transferred  to  the  Library  at  Gore  Hall,  OOG  volumes  have  been 
thus  removed.     One  hundred  and  two  books  have  been  added  to 
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the  Library  during  the  year  by  donation  or  purchase.  Profes- 
Bor  F.  G.  Peabody  presented  to  the  School  a  bust  of  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  D.D.  This  was  received  with  pleasure  and  placed  in 
the  Library. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  School 
for  the  academic  year  1880-81 :  — 

The  table  on  pp.  TO,  71,  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text-books 
used,  the  number  of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the 
number  of  students  who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in 
each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  were  seven  Moot  Courts  held  during  the  year,  —  four  by 
Professor  Gray,  two  by  Professor  Tliayer,  and  one  by  Professor 
Ames. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  dur- 
ing the  last  eleven  years  :  — 
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The  following  table  exhiliits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes 
shice  the  cstablishiuont  of  the  three  years'  course  and  the  exami- 
nation for  admission :  — 
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III  regard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  tliat, 
although  tlie  tliree  years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1877-78,  there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78 
did  not  take  the  three  years'  course,  but  was  graduated  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  that  class  liaving  entered  the  School  before 
the  three  years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 


18;7-7B. 

1878-79. 

187..*.. 

1«^1. 

Offored  .... 

Admitted    .     .     . 

IS 
7 

7 

18 
12 

26 
13 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  tlie  examinations  for 
a  degree  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three  years' 
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In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  l)e  observed  that 
it  includes  no  special  stiidents,  and  hence  that  all  the  appli- 
cants included  in  it  were  eitlicr  graduates  of  colleges,  or  had 
passed  tlie  examination  for  admission.  Of  course,  this  remark 
does  not  apply  to  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this 
accomits  in  part  for  the  much  greater  number  of  failures  in  that 
clasa. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three  years'  course,  have  been  examined 
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for  a  degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  liaving  been  e 
bera  of  the  School  during  that  year :  — 


Fir«t  Year  .    . 
Second  Year  . 
Third  Year      . 

1877-^78. 

1878-Ja. 

iTr 

lBSO-81. 

1   1  1 

Hi 

Ill 

6     2     3 

3     2     1 

6      4      2 

1      1 
6      4      1 

e    4    2 

4      4 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established  :  — 


I8;s-T9. 

imm. 

18KM1. 

Olfcrwl.  PuKd.  Filled. 

Oircred.  Pu»d.  FillBd. 

OOTcred.  Pu»d.  Filled. 

Second  Tear    . 
Third  year.    . 

26       12       14 

17        T        10 
9       7        2 

SB       10       23 
8         2 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  eleven  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  tliem  were  graduates  of  colleges,  and,  of  the 
latter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of 
other  colleges. 
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Graduates  of  coUegea  .     . 
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76 
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Harvard  graduate*  .    .    . 

19 

26 

22 

29 

40 

39 

47 

47 

88 

59 

41 

41 

SO 

25 

29 

15 

28 

30 

32 

24 

17 

16 

« 

86 

40 

37 

47 

52 

51 

32 

40 

48 

81 

The  three  years'  course  cannot  yet  be  pronounced  an  entire  suc- 
cess. It  is  true  that  another  strong  measure  went  into  operation 
at  the  same  time  as  the  tliree  years'  course,  namely,  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  ;  but  the  latter,  while  it  has  reduced  largely  the 
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Dumber  of  candidates  for  a  degi-ee,  has  not  reduced  the  total  num- 
bera  of  tiie  School  so  much  as  it  was  expected  to  do ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  who.  but  for  the  examination  for  admission,  would 
have  entered  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  having  entered  as  special 
students.  It  is  also  true  that  there  has  not  been  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  new  men  entering  the  Scliool  in  each  year, 
especially  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  now  entries, 
during  the  two  years  preceding  the  date  when  the  three  years' 
course  went  into  pperation  (September,  1877),  was  abnormally 
large.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  three  years' 
course  has  prevented  any  considerable  number  of  men  from  enter- 
ing the  School.  I  say  it  does  not  appear ;  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  number  of  Harvard  graduates  entering  the  School  within 
the  last  few  years  has  been  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory ;  but 
we  have  no  evidence  that  this  state  of  things  is  chargeable  to 
the  three  years'  course.  For  many  years  tlie  number  of  Harvard 
graduates  entering  the  Scliool  in  each  year  averaged  little  more 
than  twenty;  and  the  number  remained  unchanged  after  the 
College  classes  had  increased  greatly  in  numbers.  In  1873-74 
the  number  went  up  to  twenty-nine;  in  1874-75  it  went  up  to 
forty  ;  in  1876-77  it  went  up  to  forty-seven  ;  and  it  was  the  same 
in  1877-78,  being  the  first  year  that  the  three  years'  course  was 
in  operation.  The  next  year  the  number  drojiped  to  thirty-eight, 
but  in  1879-60  it  went  up  to  fifty-nine.  In  the  year  under 
review,  however,  it  dropped  again  to  forty-one,  and  during  the 
now  current  year  the  number  thus  far  docs  not  reach  thirty. 
Since  the  three  years'  course  went  into  operation,  therefore,  the 
number  of  Harvard  graduates  entering  the  School  has  varied 
from  the  lowest  in  several  years  to  the  highest  that  we  have 
ever  had.  No  clear  explanation  of  tins  phenomenon  has  yet 
been  discovered.  There  is  no  evidence  that  tlic  three  years' 
course  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  the  most  probable 
explanation  is,  that  a  smaller  proportion  than  usual  of  the  last  two 
College  classes  has  studied  Law.  Whatever  the  explanation  may 
be,  the  falling  off  in  Harvard  graduates  during  the  last  two  years 
has  affected  the  School  very  materially.  But  for  that,  the  number 
of  new  entries  would  bave  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  total 
number  in  the  School  would  in  all  probability  bo  greater  at  this 
moment  than  ever  before. 

There  is,  however,  another  test  by  which  the  success  of  the 
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three  years'  course  may  be  tried,  namely,  the  ratio  between  those 
who  enter  the  School  as  candidates  for  a  degree  and  those  who 
complete  the  course ;  and  tried  by  tliis  test  the  success  has  not  been 
great.  Thus,  the  first  class  tliat  took  the  three  years'  course 
numbered,  when  it  entered,  —  that  is,  when  the  catalc^e  was 
issued,  —  seventy-two,  and  three  more  entered  the  class  subse- 
quently, tlms  making  the  total  number  of  men  belonging  to  the 
class  at  any  time  seventy-five.  Of  these,  only  fifty  entered  the 
second  year,  and  only  twenty  entered  the  third  year.  The  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  was 
twenty-one,  including  five  who  were  not  in  the  School  during  the 
tliird  year,  but  who  returned  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  to  be  exam- 
ined. The  second  cl^s  that  took  the  three  years'  course  num- 
bered in  all  sixty-five  men.  Of  these,  only  thirty-two  entered  the 
second  year,  and  only  tliirteen  entered  the  third  year.  The  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  end  of  the  tliird  year  was 
sixteen,  including  three  who  had  not  been  in  the  Scliool  during 
the  year.  The  third  class  that  has  taken  the  three  years'  course 
(and  which  is  now  in  its  third  year)  has  numbered  In  all  eighty^ 
two  men.  Of  these,  fifty-seven  entered  the  second  year,  and 
twenty-four  entered  tlie  tliird  year  and  are  now  in  tlie  School. 
Of  course,  this  falling  ofif  is  not  wholly  chargeable  to  the  three 
years'  course.  Every  class  is  expected  to  lose  more  or  leas  of  its 
members,  during  ita  course,  from  what  may  be  termed  natural 
causes ;  and  in  the  Law  School  the  annual  examinations  cause  a 
material  loss  of  numbers  to  every  class.  Still,  after  all  deduc- 
tions  have  been  made,  a  large  part  of  the  falling  off  in  the  three 
classes  just  referred  to  must  be  attributed  to  the  three  years' 
course. 

It  was  fully  expected,  when  the  three  years'  course  and  the 
examination  for  admission  were  established,  that  their  combined 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  largely  for  a  time  the  number  of  students 
in  the  School ;  but  how  great  this  effect  would  be,  which  of  these 
measures  would  have  the  most  agency  in  producing  it,  and  in 
what  particular  way  it  would  be  produced,  could  not  of  course  bo 
foretold  with  any  certainty.  In  some  respects  the  expectations 
which  were  formed  have  not  been  justified  by  experience.  For 
example,  the  number  who  pass  the  examination  for  admission  is 
much  smaller  than  was  anticipated  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  who  enter  as  special  students  is  much  lai^r  than  was 
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anticipated.  So,  in  regard  to  the  three  years'  course :  it  was  ex- 
pected to  deter  men  from  entering  the  School  rather  than  to  cause 
them  to  leave  before  completing  the  course ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  third-year  class  would  compensate  largely  for  tlie  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  new  entries.  In  a  word,  it  was  not  anticipated 
that  these  two  measures  would  have  tlieir  greatest  effect  in  redu- 
cing the  ratio  of  those  who  take  the  degree  to  the  whole  number 
who  enter  the  School.  Such,  however,  is  the  result  of  our  expe- 
rience thus  far.  It  is  our  degree,  therefore,  if  anything,  that  is  in 
immediate  danger ;  for,  while  a  degree  like  ours  is  most  likely  to 
be  injured  by  being  made  too  easy  of  attainment,  it  may  be  injured 
by  being  made  too  difiBcult  of  attainment,  or  rather  by  reducing 
too  much  the  proportional  number  of  those  who  take  it.  The 
latter  ia  our  present  danger.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  ?  If  our  present  standard  is  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be,  the  true  remedy  ia  to  lower  it;  but  if  it  is  not,  the 
true  remedy  is  to  take  such  measures,  if  possible,  as  will  bring  the 
standard  of  the  School  up  to  the  standard  proscribed  for  tlie  degree. 
The  latter  is  believed  to  be  tlie  true  view,  as  well  as  the  view  of  all 
or  nearly  all  of  those  who  have  a  voice  in  the  question.  What 
measures,  then,  can  be  taken  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  School,  — 
in  other  words,  to  cause  a  larger  proportional  number  of  students 
to  enter  as  candidates  for  tlie  degree  and  to  complete  the  course  ? 
In  regard  to  students  entering  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  it  de- 
pends upon  the  student's  preliminary  education ;  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  can  do  any  more  than  we  liave  done  to  raise  the 
standard  of  that.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  time.  In  regard  to 
the  three  years'  course,  however,  two  measures  miglit  be  taken 
which  would  tend  it  a  powerful  support;  but  unfortunately  they 
both  require  money.  One  of  these  is  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  instruction  offered;  the  other  is  the  establishment  of  several 
Bcbolarships  for  the  support  of  such  students  of  high  promise  as 
are  unable  to  bear  the  heavy  expense  of  a  three  years'  course  in 
the  Law  School. 

In  respect  to  its  teaching  force,  the  Law  School  has  been  pecul- 
iarly unfortunate  since  the  establishment  of  tlic  three  years' 
course.  For  many  years  prior  to  1870  all  the  teaching  in  the 
School  was  done  by  three  professors  ;  but  tlien  the  whole  School 
constituted  in  effect  but  one  class,  all  the  instruction  being  given 
to  the  whole  School  indiscriminately,  every  student  being  ex- 
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pected  to  receive  it  all.  It  is  true  there  was,  in  a  sense,  a  two 
years'  course,  that  is,  the  instruction  given  embraced  a  range  of 
subjects  which  was  designed  to  occupy  the  student  two  years ;  but 
as  this  course  was  only  taught  once  in  two  years,  that  is,  half  of 
it  in  each  year,  it  did  not  at  all  affect  the  amount  of  instruction 
given  in  any  year.  In  1870  measures  were  taken  for  dividing 
the  School  into  classes,  and  accordingly  the  entire  course  was 
tanght  every  year.  This  made  an  increase  of  the  teaching  force 
necessary,  but  it  was  made  by  means  of  lecturers  temporarily 
employed.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  1878,  wlien  for 
the  first  time  an  asBietant  professor  was  appointed.  This  ap- 
pointment increased  the  teaching  force  of  the  School  largely  at 
a  small  expense,  as  the  assistant  professor  did  the  full  work  of 
a  full  professor  from  the  beginning,  while  he  received  only  half 
of  a  full  professor's  salary.  Two  years  later,  in  1875,  the  re- 
sources of  the  School  having  increased,  a  new  professorship  was 
created,  and  a  new  professor  appointed  to  fill  it.  This  gave  us 
four  full  professors  and  an  assistant  professor,  and  yet  we  had 
only  a  two  years'  course.  Accordingly,  more  instruction  was 
given  than  any  student  was  required  to  take ;  in  other  words,  an 
elective  system  was  introduced  to  some  extent.  During  the  year 
following  the  establishment  of  the  new  professorship,  the  Faculty 
voted  to  establish  a  three  years'  course  and  an  examination  for  ad- 
mission, both  to  take  effect  in  September,  1877.  About  the  same 
time  the  senior  professor  of  the  School,  Professor  Emory  Wash- 
burn, resigned,  his  resignation  taking  effect  in  September,  1876. 
If  everything  which  has  since  happened  could  then  have  been 
foreseen,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  thought  best  to  leave  this 
professorship  vacant  for  a  time  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  school 
could  have  got  on  very  well  with  four  professors  until  there  should 
be  a  third-year  class,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  needing  additional  teaching  force  in  three  years, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  we  should  have  a  tbird-year  class,  with  a  prob- 
able material  diminution  in  our  means  of  paying  for  it.  However, 
an  opportunity  offered  to  make  a  brilliant  and  attractive  appoint- 
ment, —  one  also  which  was  urged  by  a  strong  and  unanimous 
public  opinion  in  the  legal  profession  of  Boston,  —  and  accord- 
ingly the  vacancy  was  filled  immediately.  Before  the  year  was 
out  the  assistant  professor  resigned,  and  to  secure  his  services 
permanently  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  him  to  a  full  pro- 
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fessorship.  His  new  appointmetib  took  effect  in  September,  1877, 
that  is,  &t  the  same  time  that  the  tliree  years'  course  and  the 
examination  for  admission  went  into  operation.  Thus,  at  that 
date  the  School  had  five  full  professors  at  an  annual  expense  of 
$22,500  for  salaries.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  there  were  only  two  classes  to  be  taught ;  and 
during  the  last  of  these  years,  there  being  no  graduating  class 
in  the  school,  our  expenses  exceeded  our  income  by  more  tiian 
^,500.  At  the  end  of  these  two  years  the  professor  who  liad 
succeeded  Professor  Washlinni  resigned.  It  had  then  become 
evident  that  our  numbers  were  to  be  materially  reduced,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  income  of  the  school  from  invested  projterty 
had  greatly  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  long- continued  de- 
pression in.  business.  Consequently,  tlie  Faculty  were  informed 
by  the  Corporation  tliat  the  school  could  not  afford  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  professor,  or  even  of  an  assistant  professor,  and 
that  the  four  remaining  professors  must  undertake  the  instruction 
of  three  classes,  with  the  assistance  perhaps  of  a  lecturer,  who 
would  take  one  course.  Accordingly,  tliis  programme  was  car- 
ried out,  and  ever  since  we  began  to  liave  a  third-year  class  all 
the  instruction  has  been  given  by  four  professors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  subject  of  Torts,  which  has  been  taught  by  a  lecturer. 
Merely  to  say,  however,  that  these  four  professors  and  one  lec- 
turer have  been  required  to  instruct  three  distinct  classes,  each 
of  them  pursuing  separate  subjects,  is  not  to  state  the  case  in  its 
full  strength.  If  that  were  all,  there  would  be  little  ground  of 
complaint  as  regards  tlie  amount  of  instruction  given,  at  lesist  on 
the  part  of  the  students  and  the  public ;  for  there  are  twenty- 
nine  hours  of  instruction  given  every  week,  and  it  is  conceded 
tliat  ten  hours  constitute  full  work  for  a  student.  Indeed,  prior 
to  1870  the  instruction  given  had  never  exceeded  teu  hours  per 
week,  though  there  were  three  full  professors.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  present  situation,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  tliat  for  several  years  before  the  three  years'  course  came 
into  full  operation  an  elective  system  had  to  some  extent  become 
a  feature  of  the  School,  and  the  students  had  become  accustomed 
to  having  some  choice  in  their  studies,  and  expected  it.  Moreover, 
in  a  three  years'  course  it  was  found  necessary  to  teach  some  sub- 
jects which  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  rei]uire  every  student 
to  take.     It  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  a  cer- 
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tain  Dumber  of  electires,  notwithetanding  the  lengthening  of  the 
course.  Yet,  vith  the  present  teaching  force  of  the  school,  there 
waa  but  one  way  of  providing  them,  namelj,  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  each  student.  Accordingly,  certain 
subjects  were  made  elective,  and  less  tlian  full  work  was  required 
of  any  student  during  the  second  and  third  years.  It  was  hoped 
that  tliis  would  not  be  unacceptable  nor  even  unprofitable  to  the 
students,  as  it  would  leave  a  certain  amount  of  time  at  their  own 
disposal,  and  thus  enable  them,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  course, 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  legal  investigation  without  the  aid  or 
guidance  of  a  teacher.  The  students,  however,  seem  not  to  have 
taken  this  view ;  but  rather  to  have  thought  that  it  was  possible 
to  crowd  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  three  years  luto  two  years, 
and  thus  to  save  an  entire  year  in  time  and  expense,  without  any 
material  loss,  and  that  this  saving  was  an  object  wortli  struggling 
for.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  has  been  with 
some  an  object  not  merely  of  economy,  but  of  ambition.  Certain 
it  is  that  this  object  has  been  pursued  by  some  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious men  in  the  School,  who  could  well  afford  both  the  time  and 
expense  of  three  years'  study.  That  the  supposed  possibility  of 
gaining  all  the  substantial  advantages  that  the  School  has  to 
offer  in  two  years  instead  of  three  is  a  sore  temptation  to  the 
great  majority  of  students  in  point  of  economy,  ought  to  excite 
no  one's  snrprise  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  measure  above  suggested  as  a  means  of  supporting  tlie 
three  years'  course,  namely,  the  establishment  of  scholarships. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  a  measure  without  being  re- 
minded of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  money  and  the  time  neces- 
sary for  systematic  and  thorough  professional  education.  Those 
who  have  the  money  are  not  willing  to  give  the  time,  and  those 
who  have  not  the  money  cannot  get  it  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Law  and  Medicine,  Theology  standing  upon 
grounds  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also  believed  to  bo  specially 
characteristic  of  English-speaking  countries,  and  to  arise  from 
the  long  habit,  in  tliose  countries,  of  sacrificing  professional  edu- 
cation to  academic  or  collegiate  education.  This  habit  had  its 
origin  in  England.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  English 
Universities  long  since  ceased  to  be  universities  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  and  became  mere  associations  of  colleges,  each  col- 
1^  devoting  itself  wholly  to  the  instruction  of  undergraduates, 
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tkt  IB,  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  so 
that  tMs  degree,  inetead  of  being  preliminary  merely  to  a  doc- 
tor'Boram&ster'B  degree  in  some  one  of  the  recognized  depart- 
ments of  learning,  became  in  effect  the  only  degree  given. 
Hence,  the  idea  was  assiduouBly  cultivated  and  propagated  by 
those  iDBtitations,  that  those  studies  which  lead  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  the  only  liberal  studies,  the  only  studies 
worth;  to  be  pursued  for  their  own  sake  or  to  be  taught  in  an 
batitutioa  of  learning,  and  the  only  atudies  which  the  public 
is  interested  in  promoting ;  that  when  one  receives  the  degree 
o{  Bachelor  of  Arts,  his  liberal  education  is  completed  ;  that  it 
is  oDe  of  the  functions  of  a  liberal  education  to  give  the  student 
such, a  training  as  will  enable  bim  to  master  any  subject  witlt- 
ODt  mstruction  in  it,  and  that  a  liberal  education  renders  all 
(iirther  instruction  in  any  subject  unnecessary,  if  not  supers 
floous ;  that  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  prepared  to  "  go  out  into  the 
Torld,"  and  engage  in  the  business  of  life,  whatever  that  may 
be ;  that  professional  learning  or  professional  knowledge  (as  it 
Tonld  rather  be  called)  is  a  thing  to  be  "  picked  up  "  by  degrees, 
and  acquired  by  experience  and  practice,  like  the  knowledge  of 
any  ordinary  business  or  pursuit ;  that  one's  professional  eminence 
wUl  depend  (^ceterU  paribui)  upon  his  academic  education  and 
upon  bis  opportunities  for  practising  his  profession,  rather  than 
upon  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  that  lie  devotes  to  regular 
and  systematic  professional  study  ;  that  professional  learning  is 
pursued  solely  for  the  profits  and  emoluments  which  it  brings, 
and  that  these  will  cause  it  to  be  pursued  with  sufficient  eager- 
ness ;  that  the  public  has  no  interest  ia  increasing  the  number  of 
Uvjers  and  doctors,  and,  though  it  has  an  interest  in  improving 
tbeir  quality,  yet  that  object,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  professional 
study,  will  be  best  secured  by  the  principle  of  competition.  These 
ideas  have  been  inherited  by  American  colleges,  and  have  been  as 
tsndnonsly  cultivated  by  them  as  by  their  English  prototypes. 
Moreover,  both  the  English  and  the  American  colleges  have  ac- 
compliBhed  their  object  so  successfully  that  money  has  seldom  been 
given  in  either  country,  whether  by  the  State  or  by  individuals, 
for  the  promotion  of  legal  or  medical  education.  If  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  in  all  the  long  list  of  benefactors  of  this  Univer- 
nty,  extending  through  near  two  centuries  and  a  half,  only  four 
persons  will  be  found,  namely,  Isaac  Boyall,  Nathan  Dane,  Ben- 
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jamin  Bassey,  and  George  Bemis,  who  have  given  money  with 
tl>e  object  of  promoting  legal  education  ;  and  not  a  dollar  has  ever 
been  given  by  any  one  towards  furnishing  pecuniary  aid  to  atu- 
denta  in  tlie  Law  School.  In  this  latter  respect  the  College  pre- 
sents a  contrast  which  is  sufficiently  striking  ;  for  it  appears  by 
the  Catalogue  for  the  current  year  that  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  scholarships,  varying  in  their  annual  income  from 
forty  dollars  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  College  which  are  actually  available,  besides  several 
which  are  not  yet  available.  Besides  these,  it  appears  that  the 
College  has  an  annual  income  of  about  two  thousand  doUai-s 
wliich  is  given  to  students,  and  an  annual  income  of  nearly  three 
thousand  dollars  which  is  lent  to  students.  Altogether  the  gifts 
made  to  the  College  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  pecuniary  aid 
to  undergraduates  have  been  so  munificent  as  to  warrant  the 
statement  in  the  Catalogue  that  good  scholars  of  high  character 
but  slender  means  are  seldom  or  never  obliged  to  leave  College 
for  want  of  money. 

The  prevalence  of  such  ideas  in  regard  to  professional  educa- 
tion has  had  even  a  worse  effect  in  this  country  than  in  England, 
so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  legal  professiou,  and  that  cliiefiy 
for  two  reasons :  First,  the  English  colleges  have  within  their 
gitl  a  large  number  of  fellowships,  mostly  of  ancient  foundation, 
for  which  graduates  alone  are  eligible ;  and  although  few  if  any 
of  theiu  were  founded  with  any  view  of  promoting  legal  educa- 
tion, many  if  not  most  of  them  are  available  for  the  support 
of  the  holders  of  tliem  while  studying  law ;  and  to  these  fellow- 
ships the  English  bench  and  bar  have  been  indebted  for  many  of 
their  brightest  ornaments.  In  this  country,  it  is  believed,  there  is 
no  analogous  provision  whatever  of  which  a  student  of  law  can  avail 
himself,  even  as  a  reward  for  undergraduate  study.  There  are, 
indeed,  in  this  University  seven  fellowships,  all  recently  estab- 
lished, the  iucome  of  which  furnishes  a  liberal  support  to  their 
respective  boldersj  but  not  one  of  them  was  established  for  the 
promotion  of  professional  study,  and  not  one  of  them  is  available 
for  a  student  in  the  Law  School.  Secondly,  although  in  England 
the  State  has  done  little  or  nothing  directly  for  legal  education, 
it  has  done  much  for  the  legal  profession.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  ever,  in  any  country,  any  profession  has  occupied  a  position  so 
exalted  as  the  higher  branch  of  the  l^al  profession  in  England. 
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In  consequence  of  a  very  highly  centralized  judicial  sjstem,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  profession  being  divided  bj  law  into  two 
branches  (counsel  and  attorneys),  all  the  membera  of  the  higher 
branch,  at  least  with  few  exceptions,  reside  in  the  metropolis  and 
form  a  large,  compact,  distinguished,  and  influential  body  of 
men,  inheriting  great  traditions,  endowed  with  great  priTileges, 
and  clothed  with  great  powers,  —  with  the  power,  among  others, 
of  determining,  witliout  appeal,  what  new  membera  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  body,  and  whether  existing  members  shall  remain 
in  it,  and  upon  what  terms.  I  say  without  appeal ;  for,  though 
the  judges  have  a  visitorial  power  over  the  body,  yet  the  judges 
are  all  taken  from  the  body  and  continue  to  be  members  of  it. 
Every  member  of  this  body,  on  the  one  hand,  feels  the  influence, 
shares  the  advantages,  and  enjoys  the  support  and  protection  of 
tlie  entire  body,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  members  of 
the  body  to  compete  with  ;  and  upon  those  who  succeed  in  strug- 
gling to  the  front  the  State  showers  its  honors  and  rewards  to  an, 
extent  absolutely  unprecedented.  Under  such  a  system,  legal 
eduOation  will  take  care  of  itself  in  a  great  measui'e,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  public  are  concerned.  In  this  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  State  has,  upon  the  whole,  done  its  liest  to 
reduce  the  legal  profession  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  pursuit;  it 
has  neither  done  anything  for  it,  nor  permitted  it  as  a  body  to 
do  anything  for  itaelf.  The  profession  docs  not  constitute  one 
organized  body  at  all ;  and  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  organized 
bodies  within  it,  they  are  of  the  slightest  and  feeblest  description, 
and  do  not  embrace  respectively  more  than  a  single  city  or  county. 
It  is  true  that  judges  are  taken  from  the  legal  profession  ;  but  that 
is  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  nmch  to 
say  that,  no  effort  has  been  wanting  to  strip  the  judicial  office 
of  its  traditional  honors  and  emoluments.  If  any  one  desires  to 
compare  the  condition  of  the  profession  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  here  what  it  would  become  in 
England  if  the  institution  of  barristers  should  be  suddenly  abol- 
ished, and  it  should  be  provided  that  henceforth  every  attorney 
should,  virtute  officii,  also  be  a  barrister ;  and  if  the  courts,  instead 
of  sitting  constantly  in  the  metrupolia  and  administering  justice 
for  every  part  of  the  kingdom  indiscriminately,  shguld  become 
itinerant,  travelling  from  county  to  county  and  administering 
within  each  county  separately  the  justice  pertaining  to  tliat  county. 
6 
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A.  profesBion  bo  situated  has  no  means  of  elerating  itself,  because 
it  has  no  means  of  raising  the  professional  standard.  Indiridaal 
members  maj  do  sometliing  by  precept  and  ezamploi  but  the  in- 
fluence of  good  men  in  that  direction  is  always  liable  to  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  influence  of  bad  men  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  only  sure  way  of  raising  the  professional  standard  is  by 
raising  the  standard  of  legal  attainments,  education,  and  character 
in  the  men  by  whom  the  profession  is  recruited,  or  at  least  in  the 
better  class  of  them. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  two  or  three  of  the  most  plausi- 

'  ble  arguments  against  the  claims  of  professional,  and  especially 
legal,  education  to  pecuniary  encouragement  and  support  First, 
it  is  said  that  young  men  study  law  for  their  own  advancement  in 
life,  and  not  with  any  view  to  serving  the  public,  and  that  tlie 
attractions  of  the  profession  are  so  great  that  too  many,  rather 
than  too  few,  enter  it ;  and  hence  it  neither  deserves  nor  needs 
any  pecuniary  support  from  the  public.  It  is  true  tliat  there  are 
lawyers  enough ;  but  they  are  not  good  enough ;  and  to  make 
them  better  is  as  difficult  a  task  as  any  that  educators  have  to 
perform.  In  some  branches  of  study  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
students ;  in  law  thei%  are  students  enough,  but  the  difficulty  ia 
to  induce  them  to  study  anything  of  which  they  cannot  makb  a 
direct  application  in  practice ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the 
greater  difficulty  of  the  two.  To  the  specific  argument  that  tliere 
are  too  many  lawyers  already,  and  tliat  the  interest  of  the  public 
lies  in  reducing  their  number,  tlie  answer  is,  that  the  best  possi- 
ble way  of  accomplishing  this  latter  object  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  legal  education.  The  lower  tills  standard  is  the  more  numer- 
ous will  lawyers  be,  and  vice  versa.  Secondly,  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  a  young  man  who  has  received  a  good  college  education 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  his  own  way.    Tins  argument  eitlier 

'  assumes  the  popular  view  of  legal  education  to  be  the  correct  one, 
or  it  overlooks  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  standard  of  college  education  has  been 
BO  much  raised  that  young  men  graduate  from  college  now  two 
or  three  years  later  iu  Ufe  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  expenses  of  living  have  much  more  than  doubled  since  that 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  of  young  men  to  earn 
money  by  temporary  pursuits,  if  it  has  increased  at  all,  lias  not 
increased  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.    The  change  is 
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illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was'  common  at  Harvard  College 
fifty  years  ago  for  young  men  partly  to  earn  their  vay  through 
college  by  teaching  school  during  the  winter.  Now,  they  can 
earn  more  money  by  working  for  college  rank,  and  thus  obtaining 
scholarships.  Tlie  plain  truth  is,  that  it  is  in  most  cases  imprac- 
ticablo  for  young  men  who  have  already  taxed  their  resources  to 
the  utmost  in  obtaining  a  college  education,  to  take  a  tliree  years' 
course  in  the  Law  School,  if  they  must  earn  the  money  to  pay  all 
their  expenses.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  common  notion  that  tlie  callings 
of  professional  men  are  of  a  commonplace,  humdrum  nature, 
and  therefore  are  no  more  entitled  to  support  from  the  public 
than  most  other  callings  which  men  follow  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  In  other  words,  it  is  said  that  professional 
men  do  not  labor  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  learning. 
It  is  apparently  upon  this  theory  that  students  in  the  professional 
schools  are  excluded  from  all  of  the  fellowships  which  have  been 
recently  established  in  the  University  for  the  benefit  of  gradu- 
ates. Upon  this  subject  there  is  a  great  deal  of  delusion,  at  least 
so  far  as  law  is  concerned.  That  law  is  not  only  a  science,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  sciences,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  dispute.  Tliat  it  is  a  science  with  which  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  public  and  the  State  are  closely  bound  up,  is  equally 
beyond  dispute.  It  is  also  true  that  a  knowledge  of  this  science, 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
every  ambitious  lawyer.  But  it  will  be  said  that  in  fact  very  few 
lawyers  care  anything  for  a  knowledge  of  law  as  a  science  ;  that 
such  knowledge  is  not  necessary  for  professional  success ;  that 
in  fact  the  most  successful  lawyers  are  willing  to  take  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  courts,  without  troubling  themBclves  about 
the  reasons  or  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  It  must 
be  confessed  tliat  there  is  some  tmth  in  this  statement,  and 
the  argument  founded  upon  it  would  have  some  weiglit  if 
there  were  a  class  of  men,  separate  and  distinct  from  practising 
lawyers,  ,who  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  law  as  a 
science  ;  but  there  is  no  such  class  either  in  this  or  in  any  other 
English-speaking  country,  nor  is  there  the  least  probability  that 
there  will  be  such  a  class  within  any  period  of  time  to  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  look  forward.  As  it  is  now  and  always  has 
been,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  short^comings  of  lawyers, 
they  are  the  only  class  of  men  among  us  who  have  any  knowledge 
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of  law  as  a  science.  They  are  tlie  only  material  ont  of  which 
jndges  or  professors  of  law  can  be  made.  For  example,  there 
h&B  never  been  a  profesBor  in  this  School  who  had  not  either 
prsctised  law  or  studied  with  a  view  to  doing  so.  Moreover,  it 
is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  have  two  systems  of  legal 
education,  one  for  those  who  intend  to  be  lawyers,  and  another 
for  those  who  wish  to  study  law  as  a  science.  The  latter  would, 
indeed,  have  no  occasion  to  go  into  a  lawyer's  ofBce  ;  but  so  far 
as  education  in  a  law  school  is  concerned,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  making  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  A  law  school 
which  does  not  profess  and  endeavor  to  teach  law  as  a  science 
has  no  reason  for  existence.  Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  said  of 
this  School  that  its  aims  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  entitle  it  to 
pecuniary  support,  since  it  lias  suffered  serioualy  in  its  material 
interests  from  a  charge  of  being  too  scientific  in  its  aims,  too 
theoretical,  and  too  little  practical.  Any  one,  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  promote  the  study  of  law  as  a  science  will  best  accom- 
plish his  object  by  wisely  promoting  its  study  as  a  profession ; 
and  any  attempt  to  accomplish  such  an  object  by  divorcing  the 
study  of  law  as  a  science  from  its  study  as  a  profession  is  doomed 
to  fail. 

It  only  remains  to  show  tliat  the  establishment  of  scholarships 
would  be  an  efficient  aid  to  the  Law  School  in  accomplishing  its 
object  of  raising  the  standard  of  legal  education.  The  specific 
object  of  the  School,  in  procuring  the  estabUshment  of  scholar- 
ships, is  to  enable  it  to  draw  annually  from  the  different  colleges 
a  few  of  their  ablest  and  most  promising  men,  whom  it  now  has 
no  chance  of  obtaining.  The  great  value  of  a  few  such  men 
added  to  the  School  would  consist  partly  in  the  influence  that 
they  would  have  upon  the  School  itself,  and  partly  in  tlie  increased 
reputation  that  they  would  soon  give  the  School  throughout  the 
country.  The  influence  that  they  would  have  in  the  School  would 
be  of  great,  immediate,  and  certain  value.  Individual  students 
in  such  a  School  are  governed  largely  in  their  opinions  and  ac- 
tions by  what  may  be  called  the  public  opinion  of  the  School,  and 
in  forming  this  opinion  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  students  are 
chiefly  influential.  If,  for  example,  the  ten  most  prominent  men 
in  each  class  should  remain  in  the  School  three  years  and  take  a 
degree,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  others  would  soon  foUow  their 
example,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  the  success  of 
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fte  three  years*  course  would  thus  be  complete.  So,  if  five  out 
of  the  ten  ablest  men  in  each  claee  had  Bcliokrshipa,  and  the 
other  fire  had  ample  means,  as  the  former  would  be  sure  to  remain 
throngb  the  course  and  take  tlieir  degree,  the  latter  would  do  so 
Ubo  ;  for  the  ten  would  be  each  other's  rivals,  aud  able  and  am- 
bitious men  of  means  will  never  permit  their  rivals  without 
meauB  to  enjoy  better  educational  advantages  than  themselves. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Law  School  can  only  ac< 
complish  its  objects  fully  by  means  of  students  of  high  grade,  and 
that  the  supply  of  such  students  is  very  limited  in  number  at 
best;  and  if  from  this  limited  number  must  be  subtracted  all 
those  who,  having  already  incurred  the  expense  of  a  good  college 
education,  cannot  afford  the  heavy  additional  expeuee  of  three 
years  In  the  Law  School,  the  number  from  which  the  .School  can 
draw  will  be  small  indeed. 

Whether  any  one  will  be  found  who  has  tKith  the  means  and 
the  will  to  devote  a  moderate  sum  of  money  to  the  purpose  that 
I  have  indicated,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  no  one  but  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession  can  be  expected  to  take  suEBcient  interest 
in  the  subject ;  but  to  any  lawyer  who  has  achieved  fame  and 
fortune,  and  who  wishes  to  discharge  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  debt 
which  every  successful  lawyer  is  said  to  owe  to  his  profession, 
I  should  think  uo  more  attractive  scheme  could  be  suggested  than 
that  of  establishing  scholarships  in  the  Law  School.  By  devoting 
tooney  to  snch  an  otgect,  one  can  serve  the  public  in  the  most 
attractive  of  all  ways,  namely,  by  conferring  signal  benefits  upon 
a  perpetual  succession  of  worthy  individuals.  It  is  much  the 
fashion  to  give  money  to  institutions  of  learning  for  the  erection 
of  buildings ;  aud  if  one  wishes  to  serve  the  public  by  erecting  a 
visible  memorial  of  a  family  or  a  friend,  such  a  memorial  can 
certainly  take  no  better  form  than  that  of  a  handsome  building 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  sound  learning.  Still,  it  is  possible 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  a  building  as  a  memorial.  Like 
most  of  the  physical  works  of  men,  buildings  are  destroyed  by 
time,  or  rendered  unfit  for  their  original  uses ;  and  in  this  country 
of  rapid  changes  time  does  its  work  in  these  respects  with  great 
rapidity.  Then,  one  who  takes  the  security  of  a  visible  memorial 
must  trust  to  that  alone.  As  individuals  are  not  the  objects  of 
his  bounty,  he  does  not  earn  the  gratitude  of  living  men  in  suc- 
cessiTe  generations  who  will  be  interested  to  keep  his  memory 
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green.  To  be  enre,  his  name  will  be  perpetuated  so  long  as  fais 
moDument  endures,  but  be  has  u'o  security  that  he  himself  viU 
be  affectionately  remembered.  The  man  who  fouads  scholarships 
may  well  say  to  him  who  puts  his  money  into  costly  buildings : 
"  Ezegi  moDumentum  aere  perennius." 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 


To  THE  PBEWDENT  OF  THE  UsiTBBflITT: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  submit  the  following 
report  upon  tlie  Medical  School  for  tlie  academic  year  1880-81 :  — 

Tlie  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  during  the  first  term  two  iiun- 
dred  and  foH:y-five ;  during  the  second  two  hundred  and  forty, 
or  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty  had  a  literary  or  scientific  de- 
gree. There  were  eighty-fire  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  rejected.  Siity  passed 
the  examination  and  received  their  degrees. 

The  Scholarships  were  awarded  to  Charles  Goddard  Steams 
and  George  Clarence  Shepard  of  the  Third  Class  and  to  Alton 
Atwell  Jackson  and  John  Abbott  Crosby  of  the  Second  Class. 
As  Mr.  Shepard  left  during  the  first  term  on  account  of  illness, 
the  Scholarship  was  given  to  John  Walter  Baker  for  the  second 
term. 

Tlie  results  of  the  Fourth-year  course  require  separate  mentjon. 
The  class  was  composed  of  ten  students,  of  whom  five  received 
hospital  appointments ;  one  took  the  ordinary  degree  of  M.D. ; 
and  four  applied  for  the  special  degree  intended  for  those  who 
passed  the  examination  of  the  fourth  year ;  but  as  none  of  the 
four  applicants  fulfilled  all  the  requirements,  this  degree  was  not 
awarded.  The  small  size  of  the  class  should  cause  neither  bu> 
prise  nor  disappointment.  At  the  time  the  change  was  announced, 
the  plana  of  the  young  men  in  the  School  had  already  twen  formed, 
and  their  studies  had  been  arranged  with  reference  to  graduation 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  Moreover,  the  opportunities  for  enteiv 
ing  the  various  hospitals  attracted  a  number  of  the  best  etodents. 

The  results  of  this  attempt  to  prolong  the  period  of  study  can- 
not be  determined  for  a  numl>er  of  years.  If  it  is  to  succeed,  the 
value  of  the  additional  instruction  must  be  so  manifest  as  to  in- 
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COURSES  OF  INSTBDCTION  FOB  18B0-81. 


NiuDtMT  of  Eie 


ProC  HoImM 

Dm.   Beub,   V 
mail,  ft  M.  H. 

n.InrtKhlkQaincr 
Dr.  C.  S  Mtnot 
Pror.  BoTdltoh 
Dr.Ou-luid 
Dr.HUls 


p«.r.  Fiti 

Dtb.  Cntler  tWhltnoy 
ProtFlUADr.CuUei 


Dn.  Mwan.  W 
£  Shattuck 
Dr.  Eal(ht 

Dr.  Wuren 


Dr.  T 


Prof.  Ed«* 
-mf.  Keynoldj 
Dr.  W.  h.  Elcbudwi 
T.  h.  Rlchudsoi 
Dr.  W.  L.  Bkluuilion 
Prof.  Uliiot 

ProCEIlli 
ProT.  Blitelow 
Dr.  Potter 


IFonr  ttm 
f     M.y. 


LabOTHtory  Eiarclses  In  Hlatolocj 

Embrjolngy 

SyatemBilc  rnirt  Eipertment»l  Phyiiloloey 
I  LAbotHhirr  Eierclves  In  ExperiiaeutaJ  f 
I     Pbyriology  J 

Oeneral  add  Analyllcnl  Cbemietry 
I  Fraetlo!  Exorcbtqn  In  tlia  I*boralorj  I 
I     for  Gonor&l  Cbemjetrj  > 

SECOND  CLASS. 
TopograpblcAl  Anatomy 

i  Practical  Anatomy,  nlth  EiercKeg  In  I 
DIsiKctloa  1 

Medical  and  ToTlfologlnl  Cliemli 
Piorllcal  Encrdflcs  In  tbe  Labor 

Materia  Medlca,  wltb  Al 


•try 


strallntm  J 

Oeneral   Pathology   and  Fathologlcal  I 

S[KH"lal  Patliolnglcal  Anatomy,  witb  ) 
Donionstrafloiia  t 

Laboratory  ElLTdse*  in  Patbologtcal  1 
lli«t..|..Ky  t 

Practlciil    InitTMCtion   In   Performing  j 

CUntcal  Medicine 

Piacltcal  Initrnctlon  I 
■mi  PercuBBlnn 

DLjHiuoH  of  the  liaryn 
Recitations  in  Surgical 
Becitations  in  Surgery 
Tbe  Apiilication  of  Bunilngeii 


Twice  a  week  till  May 

Twelve. 

Four  limes  a  week. 

Twice  a  week  forS  week*. 

Twice  n  week,  with  ti 


times  a  weelc  tOl  Jon. 
Twice  a  week. 
Dally. 


Twice  a  werk  till  AiirlL 
Tiitougliout  the  year. 


d  Treatment  of) 
Pathology 


Lal-ii 


(ory 


xerclaei 


Clinic 

Clinical  Surgery 

THIRD  CLASS. 
Therapeutira 
Tliwrv  and  P     .  . 
Bcclinllniie  in  the  Theoi 

Pracllral  Eierciaea  ir 


d  PraclireofObatett 


1  Ineti 


a  GUnl< 


Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

ainlcol  MeillclDe 

Snrgery  and  Cllnieal  Surgery 

1  Suritlcal  Anatomy  and  OperaUre 
t     gery 


_  during  tbe    flret 

^halffyear""*"*"" 
a  weeV  during  the 


Twelve. 

Tliroughout  the  year. 
Five  times  nwei'k. 
nirce  tlm,>»  a  week  till 
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COURSES  OF  raSTRDCTION— CosrenroBB. 


StibJecla. 

Number  of  Sxercteei. 

THIRD  CLASS— ConmrDBD. 

Dri.  Portar  ft  W.  | 

3.  Bleelaw 
Prof.  WllUami 

1  Twelve  eiarden  of  Uiree 
i     henra  each. 

DlMa«>DftbeETe 

Prot  Wllllani. 

CmJcalOphthaJmelDCT 

(OnoealMkUUJaniiMj 
j     and  afler  March. 

ProtWWta 

DiMMHortheSkIn 

Pnt,  White 

Once  a  week' 

Dr.B»liec 

Once  a  week. 

Dr.  Baker 

Cllnlual  QjtuiecoloBj 

Twice  a  week  till  April. 
Tblrly-BlK   prBotlcal  ex- 
ercleet  of  nne  hour  each. 

Dr.  Baker 

Opera tlia  QfDucology 

(Practlenl  Dlagnoeis  and  Treatment  of  1 
1     SypliUla     ^ 

0..ce  a  week  dnring  the 

On^'a  wwiXring  the 
i     eacoDd  half-Tear. 

Once  a  week  ftoto  Jan- 
uary tlU  April. 

Twice  a  week  for  three 
mouthi 

Dr.  WlgjlBiworth 

I^X"^"^"^'^'""'! 

Di.  Qraen 

i^^'J'fXfar"'*  ■^'""'  ■" 

Dr.  Blake 

( Anatomy,  Phyaiologj,  and  Dlwiaaa  of 
I     the  Ear 

Dr.  J.P.  OllTer 

j  Pratrtlcal  munnala  and  Tmatment  of 
f     Dteeaaei  of  Children 

Once  a  week  during  the 
flr«  half-year. 

Dr,  notch 

I'SiS'ffif  ""»'--•' 

Once  a  week. 

Dr.  Webber 

rss.sx'S-j.gfr""" 

Once  a  week  dll  Feb. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Patnam 

l''J£2.»'S-„"i£sr"'" 

Onoeaweek. 

Dr.Fotoom 

Twelie. 

Dr.  Draper 

FOUBTH   CLAS3. 

ProEEUla 

rs.S.-J;;*.^ 

Prof-Ede. 

CUnlaal  Medicine 

Once  a  week  after  Feb. 

Prof.  clie«Ter  and] 

Cllnlcil  Burger; 

Twice  a  week  till  Man^ 

"SiH^"! 

OperMlve  Sorgerr 

(Eight  eierdHa  of  two 

Dr.  Bndbrd 

OtthopedtoSiirgery 

1  Twice  a  week  tor   two 
1     nionthiL 

S^'TA^ 

Throughout  thejrear. 

Dr.  W.UBIohardaon 

Ttworu^'S^    "' 

FrotWlllianu 
Prof.  WllUanu 

Onre  a  week. 
(Twice    a  week  fcr    di 
i     montlii. 

Dr.  Wadiworth 

(Fl>e  boun  a  week  for 
i     twomonthe.    ' 

Prof.  White 

Once  a  week. 

Prof,  White 

clinical  Uynseootc^T 

Dr.  Baker 

Or.  Baker: 
Dr.  Chadwick 

Four  Hreo.  a  week. 
[  Three  tlmee  a  week  aflar 
I     February. 

Drs.  Oliver  &  Botch 
Drm  Webbers  Put- 1 
naia                        } 

DlieaeeaofChlldnn 

DlHaaei  of  the  Nerrou  SjUem 

ThiMUmeaaweek. 
Twice  a  week. 

Dr.  Fobom 

Mental  DUeuaa 

Once  a  week  after  March. 

Dr.  EDlibt 

L«yng<rfogr 

1  Twice  a  week  for   two 

Dn.  Qreen  &  Blake 

Otelonr 

jTwl^  a*"  week    fcr    lb 

°5,£r'S''i 

sjphnu 

Twlceaweek. 

Dt.  Cnr«i 

DIeeaMi  ofUie  Drlnair  Organ) 

jOn«  •  wwlt  tor  three 

WnPirlM 

Coekery 

iSli    eierelme    of    two 
I     bouneach. 
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duce  those  interested  to  avail  themselveB  of  it ;  the  student  must 
begin  his  studies  with  tlie  idea  of  prolonging  them,  and  must 
arrange  them  accordingly  ;  and,  as  the  hospitals  must  continue  to 
demand  their  quota  of  ^sistants,  these  institutions  must  be  sat- 
isfied that  the  services  of  young  men  who  have  studied  four  years 
are  more  valuable  than  those  of  students  whose  systematic  instruo- 
tioD  has  terminated  at  the  end  of  three.  The  attention  paid  to 
the  second  of  these  conditions  already  offers  encouragement.  In 
ISSO-Sl,  of  sixty-nine  matriculants,  fourteen,  or  twenty  per  cent, 
announced  their  intention  to  take  the  additional  course ;  while 
in  1881-82,  of  seventy-nine  matriculants,  twenty-four,  or  thirty 
per  cent,  announced  a  similar  intention. 

The  table  on  pages  87,  88  shows  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  instruction  given. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  School 
under  the  additional  requirements,  as  described  in  the  catalogue, 
are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


.^^ 

18T8. 

^. 

,». 

1881. 

Jane. 

Sept, 

Jure. 

Sept. 

J.n,. 

Sept. 

June. 

s.„.. 

June, 

Sept,   ] 

i 
i 

0 

1 
0 

29 
W 

1 

1 

i 
i 

2 

i 

1 

22 
2 

1 

i 

1 
1 

3 

0 

1 
3 
0 

8 

1 

11 

2 

1 

i 

\ 

1 
1 

5 
3 

23 

28 
23 

8 
8 

3 

Latin 

English 

Elective 

2I  0 

i'SU]  ' 

1 

* 

B    1    a    1    3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  rejections 
at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  School  in  June  for  tlie  past 
four  years. 
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Tho  continued  recogniaation  of  the  truth  that  Medicine  should 
be  studied  where  there  are  means  for  teaching  it  \b  shown  in  the 
appended  table :  — 

NUMBER  OF  TERMS   SPENT  AT  THE   SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


,^ 

1ST3. 

mi. 

,™. 

,m 

im. 

18T8. 

,m. 

^m. 

isai. 

Sp^t^jl. 

"rt 

8 

22 

14 

V, 

\% 

'U 

62   ^ 

Spent  flye 

0 

3 

2     [      7 

'u?, 

9 

i 

^r. 

Spent  four 
tenns 

8 

6     1      6 

4 

1« 

8 

8 

".» 

tonus 

16 

6     1      0 

'« 

1 

0 

\'. 

0 

',» 

^^wfrnV"* 

■'U 

7 

'  !  ',« 

0 

3 

0 

1 

'sr. 

0 

Total  gmd- 

66 

41 

3.    1     80 

86 

61 

48 

70 

46 

60 

After  repeatedly  referring  in  these  reports  to  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  School  labored  owing  to  the  cliaracter  and  situa- 
tion of  the  building  into  which  most  of  its  instruction  was  neces- 
sarily compressed,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  announce  that  a  second 
liberal  and  ready  response  to  our  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  has 
enabled  the  Corporation  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
building,  which  is  now  far  advanced. 

CALVIN  ELLIS,  Bean. 


To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  leave  to  submit  tlie  following  report  upon  the 
Dental  School  for  the  year  1880-81:  — 

The  number  of  students  was  seventeen,  of  whom  three  were 
third-year,  three  second-year,  and  eleven  lirst-year  students. 

The  studies  of  the  first-year  class  are  tlie  same  as  those  of  the 
same  year  in  tlie  Jledical  School,  and  our  students  attend  lectures 
and  other  exercises  witli  the  Medical  Class  of  that  year,  and  pass 
with  them  the  same  examinations. 

The  studies  were  Anatomy,  by  lectures  and  dissection.  Physi- 
ology and  General  Cliemistry,  including  the  work  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory.    The  students  of  the  second  and  thii'd  year  attended, 
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B3  a  part  of  their  regular  course,  in  connection  vith  the  Medical 
GlaBses,  twelve  lectures  in  Surgical  Pathology,  given  by  tlie 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  two  lectures  in  Oral  Surgery, 
and  one  on  Anaesthesia  and  Anaesthetics,  by  the  Professor  of 
Sui^ry. 

The  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  has  lectured  one  hour 
each  week  on  the  theory  and  practical  methods  of  filling  teeth, 
and  the  usual  clinical  instruction  has  been  given  by  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  Out  Patients'  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  which  has  supplied  abundant  material.  So  great  has 
been  the  number  of  patients  desiring  attention,  that  the  small 
class  of  operating  students  have  been  entirely  unable  to  attend  to 
all.  This  is,  however,  an  advantage  to  the  students,  inasmuch  as 
a  choice  of  operations  is  made  possible,  and  greater  individual 
attention  can  be  given  by  the  instructors. 

On  each  of  five  afternoons  of  every  week  during  the  academic 
year  the  Demonstrator  and  one  of  the  instructors  have  been  pres- 
ent in  the  Infirmary  to  give  oversight  to  the  work  of  the  students, 
and  such  assistance  as  occasion  called  for.  Clinics  have  also 
been  given  whenever  opportunity  served. 

In  the  department  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  the  Professor  has 
devoted  two  hours  or  more  of  each  week,  one  to  lectures  ou 
theory  and  practice,  and  one  to  clinical  instruction  in  the  Lab- 
oratory. The  Demonstrator  has  attended  from  nine  o'clock  till 
ooon,  for  clinical  teaching  and  aid  to  the  students  when  aid  was 
required,  every  day  during  the  term,  except  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. Patients  have  been  abundant,  and  opportunities  have  not 
been  wanting  for  the  diligent  student  to  practise  every  branch  of 
this  department. 

Dr.  Manning  K.  Band,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry, 
and  Dr.  Geor^  P.  Grant,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry, 
both  graduates  of  the  School,  have  performed  their  duties  with 
exemplary  fidelity  and  success.  Dr.  Rand  has  felt  compelled, 
by  stress  of  other  duties,  to  resign  the  position  in  which  he  gave 
BO  much  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery  and 
Pathology,  has  given  three  hours  of  every  week  to  the  instruction 
in  bis  department.  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  careful 
training  of  the  students  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  the 
preparation  of  sections.    He  reports  to  me  as  follows :  — 
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•In  ih«  coarse  on  Oral  Patholc^  and  Sai^ery  sereral  <dianges  were 
mide,the  most  important  being  the  addition  of  one  montiDg's  work  in  the 
labontory  every  week  throughout  the  year.     The  object  of  this  was  to 
bmiliarizQ  the  students  with  the  details  of  Dental  Anatomy  and  Pathol- 
ogy, and  the  methods  of  pr^aration.     Altlioogh  the  defidencies  of  the 
laboratory  formed  a  very  serioaa  obatacle  to  Tendering  the  course  eatis- 
&ctary,  yet  it  is  believed  to  have  been  of  marked  profit  to  the  student*, 
ud  therefore  it  appears  eminently  desirable  to  continne  it.     To  do  so 
properly  reqiures  the  purchase  of  a  supply  of  microscopes  and  other 
■ppliaoces,  and  also  a  imall  yearly  appropriation.     The  cataloguing  of 
the  collection  was  completed  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Minot,  and  the 
hOa  also  arranged  and  catalogued  the  microscopic  preparations  belong- 
ing to  the  School.     Eztenaive  additions  to  these  last  are  a  pressing  ne- 
cnu^  for  the  purposes  of  demoaatration  to  the  students." 

Dr.  Bntckett,  AssistoDt  Professor  in  Dental  Tberapeutics,  reports 
that  be  liaa  givea  thiHy-two  bonra'  instruction  in  his  department, 
devoting  the  first  tea  minutes  of  each  interview  to  a  recitation 
OD  the  promiDeat  points  in  the  preceding  lecture,  and  asaerta  that 
with  each  succeeding  year  he  becomes  more  and  more  satisfied  of 
thegreatvalueof  such  a  recitation  in  fixing  tlie  instruction  given. 
Dr.  Brackett,  in  his  instruction,  makes  use  of  &  valuable  coUec- 
tioa  of  drugs  and  materials  used  in  his  specialty,  which  he  has 
presented  to  the  School. 
The  graduating  class  consisted  of  five. 

Attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  the  pressing  pecuniary 
seeds  of  Uie  School,  and  early  in  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  from  the  generously  inclined  of  the  community  a  small 
■am  to  enable  the  School  to  pay  ofi*  ita  debt  and  obtain  quarters 
iti  the  new  medical  building  now  being  erected.  A  committee 
vas  formed  to  solicit  subscriptions,  consisting  of  the  professors 
and  instructors  of  the  School.  These  men,  who  were  already 
giving  about  one  twelfth  of  their  working  hours  t^  the  School 
without  compensation,  found  it  impossible  to  take  more  of  their 
time  from  their  business,  and  impracticable  to  accomplish  any- 
thing by  evening  calls ;  therefore  this  subBcription  has  been 
practically  dropped,  and  some  other  method  must  be  adopted, 
if  anything  is  to  be  accompliahed  in  this  direction.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  School,  however,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  interest  Uie  graduates  of  the  School  in  the  matter,  and  a 
paper  was  signed  on  the  spot  by  thirteen  of  their  number,  agree- 
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ing  to  give  to  the  fund  one  hundred  doUarB  escli  in  fire  years,  or 
twenty  dollars  eaoli  year.  This  number  has  already  been  in- 
creased, and  more  will  probably  be  added  as  their  attention  is 
called  to  the  snbject.  If  it  were  fairly  understood  by  the  com- 
munity that  not  only  a  School  of  Dentistry,  but  a  Dental  Infirmary, 
averaging  eight  thousand  cases  each  year,  depended  upon  tlie  gra- 
tuitous services  of  half  a  dozen  men,  any  one  or  all  of  whom 
may  at  any  moment  grow  weary  of  the  burden  imposed  upon 
them,  it  does  not  seem  that  this  condition  of  things  would  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

THOUAS  H.  CHANDLER,  Dem. 


To  THE  President  op  the  Unitersitt  : 

Sir, —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tlie  following  report  upon 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  the  academic  year  1880-81 :  -~ 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  year  was  forty- 
one.  They  were  classified  as  follows :  Four  in  Engineering,  five 
in  Natural  History,  one  in  Mathematics,  thirty-one  in  special 
courses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  in  detail  all  the  courses  of  study 
pursued,  without  giving  a  complete  tabular  view ;  but  its  variety 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  these  pupils  attended  the  instruction 
of  fifty  different  teachers,  —  some  of  tbem  attending  only  College 
courses.  This  year  has  shown  also  that  more  College  uudergrad- 
uates  desire  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Scien- 
tific School ;  and,  in  view  of  the  close  connection  which  now  exists 
between  the  School  and  the  University,  the  question  arises  whether 
more  courses  of  the  School  should  not  be  included  in  the  elective 
courses  of  the  College.  For  instance,  every  year  we  have  under- 
graduates receiving  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing.  They 
take  this  work  as  an  "  extra,"  and,  altliough  it  occupies  their 
time,  they  get  no  credit  for  it  in  the  scale  of  College  marks.  To 
the  majority  of  graduates  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing 
would  be  of  more  use  than  the  moderate  skill  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing which  they  ai-e  likely  to  attain.  Yet  the  latter  is  accepted  as 
an  elective,  while  the  former  must  be  taken  as  an  extra.. 

Last  year  we  had  seventeen  pupils ;  this  year  we  have  nearly 
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two  uid  a  half  times  as  man^.    The  principal  if  not  the  only 
eame  for  this  increase  seems  to  lie  in  the  definite  statement  in 
the  catalogue  that  persons  could  enter,  without  examination,  as 
Bperial  pupils,  and  take  any  courafeB  in  the  UniTersity  for  which 
they  were  found  competent.    But  this  sudden  and  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  special  students  makes  it  a  matter  of  interest  to 
inqnin  into  the  kind  of  material  of  which  this  body  of  students  is 
OHapoeed.    A.  careful  examination  of  the  records  shows  that  they 
me;  be  fairly  divided  into  the  following  classes :  First,  those  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  prepare  themseWes  for  the  entrance 
examinatioDB,  and  yet  are  desirous  of  pursuing  certain  definite 
courses  of  study ;  secondly,  those  who  cannot  now  pass  all  the 
entrance  examinations,  but  will  be  able  at  the  end  of  a  year  to 
pass  those  examinations,  and  also  the  annuals  iu  many  of  the  reg- 
ular Btudira  of  the  first  year  in  the  course  selected,  and  thus  enter 
u  i^nlar  students ;  thirdly,  those  who  wish  to  have  some  kind 
of  connection  with  the  University,  but  cannot  enter  as  unmatrio- 
ulated  stndents  of  the  College  on  account  of  the  disqualification 
of  age. 

In  the  first  class  we  find  some  of  our  most  desirable  pupils. 
They  are  persons  who,  for  Tarions  reasons,  have  been  out  of  the 
liabit  of  study  for  years,  and  now  find  themselves  in  a  condition 
to  complete  or  sapplement  their  earlier  education.  They  come 
with  a  definite  purpose,  and  they  do  good  work.  Many  of  this 
class  also  are  graduates  of  other  institutions,  and  come  here  to 
complete  courses  of  study  begun  there.  Some  of  them  are  finally 
advanced  to  regular  standing,  and  take  their  degree  in  course, 
while  others  become  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees. 

In  the  second  class  we  always  have  several  pupils.  Instead  of 
^lending  a  year  in  mere  preparation  for  the  entrance  examina- 
tions, or  to  make  up  their  deficiencies,  they  enter  at  once  as  spe- 
dal  students,  take  private  instruction  if  needed,  elect  many  of 
the  courses  of  the  first  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  admit- 
ted as  regular  pupils  with  advanced  standing,  with  perhaps  sev- 
eral conditions.  In  some  respects  this  method  of  entrance  is  a 
gain  both  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  University.  In  his  one  year  of 
probation  be  baa  become  familiarized  with  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  has  learned  to  appreciate  what  he  is  losing  in  his  position 
of  special  student.  He  wishes  te  get  a  degree,  and  he  is  ready 
to  work  for  it.     He  is  better  qufUified  to  select  the  department  in 
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which  he  will  graduate,  and  he  is  better  prepared  for  that  depart- 
ment, than  he  would  have  been  by  one  year's  tuition  outeide  of  the 
University. 

The  third  class  contains  those  pupils  with  whom  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  deal.  In  the  College,  if  a  student  does  not  come  up  to  the 
required  standard,  he  is  dropped  to  a  lower  class  ;  but  these  stu- 
dents are  not  classified  in  the  Scientific  School ;  and  the  only  mode 
of  dealing  with  a  negligent  student  is  to  notify  his  parents  that 
their  son  is  wasting  his  time,  and  ask  them  to  remove  him  from 
the  University.  It  is  understood  that  the  College  has  recently 
done  away  with  the  restriction  of  age  as  regards  unmatriculated 
BtudentB,  and  therefore  the  Scientific  School  will  probably  not  be 
resorted  to  in  future  by  this  class  of  persons.  Tliey  will  naturally 
go  to  the  College,  and  come  under  its  discipline. 

Two  degrees  were  conferred  at  Commencement,  —  one  in  Engi- 
neering, and  one  in  Natural  History. 

H.  L.  EUSTIS,  Dean. 


To  THE  PbeSIDEKT  OF  THE   UMirBBSITT  : 

Snt,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  hare  the  lienor  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1880-81 :  — 

The  drought  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  annual  report  was 
broken  by  abundant  rains  in  the  autumn.  The  damage  caused  by 
the  drought  to  our  biennials  and  perennials  was  materially  les- 
sened, as  in  case  of  the  annuals,  by  the  great  watchfulness  and 
care  exercised  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  and  most  of 
the  losses  have  been  made  good  by  plants  newly  raised  from 
seed.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  some  of  the  woody  plants, 
especially  our  pines  on  Garden  Street,  have  suffered  irreparable 
injury.  During  the  past  year,  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  thrifty  condition  of  our  younger  plants 
throughout  the  season  has  been  gratifying. 

Few  cliauges  in  arrangement  have  been  made,  except  in  mat- 
ters of  detail.  The  space  behind  the  gardener's  house  was  largely 
given  up  to  a  collection  of  named  grasses  grown  from  seeds  re- 
ceived from  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  Lansing,  Michigan.  The 
seeds  sent  by  Professor  Beal,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Michi- 
gan, gave  us  excellent  plants  of  our  more  desirable  American 
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gpeciee,  and  Turnished  a  larger  amount  of  material  Tor  dcmonatra- 
tions  apon  the  grasses  than  we  have  heretofore  had.  Owing  to 
improved  facilities  for  raising  plants  from  seed  at  the  Garden,  a 
greater  numl>er  of  individual  plants  of  tlie  same  species  has  been 
grown  during  the  year,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  &tndent« 
lud  instructors. 

The  perplexing  question  of  properly  labelling  our  plants  with 
.dnrsble  tickets  of  some  sort  has  again  pressed  itself  upon  our 
attention.  A  large  proportioa  of  the  labels,  both  in  the  houses 
and  the  open  air,  are  now  practically  worthless,  owing  to  their 
illegibility.  An  attempt,  in  part,  but  not  wholly  successful,  has 
been  made  to  replace  some  of  the  smaller  painted  labels  formerly 
in  use  by  tickets  made  of  thin  brass,  in  which  the  name  is  deeply 
cut  b;  stencil  dies.  Siich  labels  are  not  available,  however,  for 
our  lat^r  plants.  The  value  of  a  botanic  garden  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  with  which  its  plants 
are  named,  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  in  the  endeavor  to  secure 
dorable  labels.  In  the  Garden  at  Copenhagen  the  labels  are  made 
<^wliite  glazed  porcelain,  upon  which  the  name  is  enamelled  in 
black  under  heat,  and  the  lettering  is  practically  indestructible. 
After  an  exposure  of  seven  years  in  the  open  air  such  labels  are 
found  to  have  undergone  no  change.  The  porcelain  tablets  .are 
securely  fastened  to  iron  rods  of  considerable  lengtli.  Owing  to 
the  depth  to  wliich  the  rod  reaches,  the  labels  have  not  been  mis- 
placed  by  workmen,  while  by  their  complete  legibility  and  dura* 
liility  they  appear  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  requirement.  Of 
courw,  the  first  cost  of  durable  labels  is  high  ;  but  a  true  economy 
demands  tliat  we  should  speedily  replace  our  decaying  and  fading 
ones  l)y  some  which  will  not  require  to  be  themselves  replaced  for 
many  years.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Director  to  make  trial  of  a 
number  of  the  porcelain  labels,  as  well  as  of  those  of  other  kinds, 
in  order  (hat  a  good  and  uniform  system  can  be  established. 

Among  the  more  important  accessions  to  our  Garden  should  be 
first  mentioned  the  Mexican  plants  obtained  by  a  grant  to  Dr. 
Edward  Palmer,  the  explorer.  The  specimens  have  proved  gen- 
erally satisfactory,  and  have  furnished  a  good  basis  for  advan- 
tageous exchanges.  Erom  St.  Petersburg,  and  from  Kew,  seeds 
sod  valuable  collections  of  living  plants,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
healthy  state,  have  been  received  in  exchange.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  report  that  many  of  the  rare  plants  desired  in 
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exchange  by  the  Director  of  the  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg  were 
received  by  Mm  in  good  condition.  Tlie  present  system  of  ex- 
changes by  which  real  desiderata  are  used  has  beon  found  to 
work  well.  Of  course  the  Rystem  diminishea  the  number  of  plants 
wliicli  might  change  hands,  but  it  reduces  likewise  the  risk  of 
sending  unwelcome  freight,  and  of  receiving  plants  which  are 
not  wanted,  but  for  which  it  would  be  ungracious  not  to  return 
thanks.  Tlie  system  of  exchanges,  now  well  established  upon  a. 
small  scale,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  grow,  and  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  Garden  and  its  correspondents. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Garden  has  obtained  dur- 
ing the  year  several  desirable  plants  by  gift.  From  Mr.  Balch,  of 
Salem,  a  valuable  liliaceous  plant  and  several  orchids ;  from  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  chocolate 
plant ;  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Le  Moyne,  of  Chicago,  a  good  collection  of 
native  Orchidaceae  have  been  received  and  acknowledged.  More- 
over, from  several  of  the  private  greenhouses  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cambridge  excellent  plants  have  been  obtained  in  exchange. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Perkins,  of  Somerville,  who  has  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  our  local  flora,  has  placed  the  Garden  under 
obligations  by  an  extensive  and  carefully  named  collection  of 
seeds  of  our  native  plants. 

The  greenhouses  have  undergone  no  important  changes  during 
the  year,  except  in  the  case  of  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  older 
range.  It  had  been  felt  for  some  time  that  risk  was  incurred 
by  having  to  depend,  during  the  coldest  weather,  upon  a  single 
boiler,  but  the  way  had  not  seemed  clear  to  purchase  additional 
heating  apparatus.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
Garden  Committee,  anthorized  the  Director,  early  in  the  year,  to 
procure  a  second  boiler  and  have  it  connected  with  the  present 
system  of  pipes  at  his  expense.  A  suitable  boiler  was  at  once 
obtained  and  placed  in  working  order,  so  that  it  can  be  employed 
either  with  or  without  the  older  one.  This  gift  has  been  found 
of  the  greatest  use.  The  apparatus  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
under  severe  conditions,  and  has  proved  in  a  high  degree  satis- 
factory. Tlie  Garden  Is  not  now  in  great  danger  of  losing  its 
collection  of  exotics  by  frost.  Although  the  plants  in  our  green- 
houses are  by  no  means  so  rare  that  they  could  not  be  replaced, 
the  collection  is  far  too  good  to  be  exposed  to  any  risk  which  we 
can  avoid. 
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The  Herbarium  and^the  Herbarium  Librart.  —  Mr.  Sereno 
Wataon,  tlie  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  makes  the  following 
report:  — 

"  The  accessions  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  past  year  have  beea  con- 
siderable, or  plants  from  within  the  United  States,  about  2,750  speci- 
mens have  been  received  from  various  sources,  including  309  from  the 
Atlantic  States,  3G0  from  Texas  and  Arkansas,  417  from  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  823  from  California,  580  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
Terrttoiy,  and  26 1  from  the  northern  inlerior  region.  From  Bridsh 
America  there  has  been  received  a  set  of  Professor  J.  Mocoun's  col- 
lections in  the  northern  plains  and  Itocky  Mountains ;  from  Mexico,  the 
valualile  collections  of  Dr.  E.  Palmer  (about  1,400  specimens),  and  of  Drs. 
Schaffncr  and  Bilimek  ;  and  from  the  West  Indies,  a  set  of  Haron  Eggers's 
collections  in  St.  Thomas  and  Dominica,  of  A,  Fcndler's  Tnnidad  ferns, 
and  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Garber's  Porto  Rico  plants,  in  all  820  specimens.  Of 
foreign  planis,  a  set  of  the  grasses  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition 
(205  Bjieciraens)  has  been  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  InstitulioQ, 
eight  packages  of  miscellaneous  collections  by  the  Mnsce  d'FIistoire 
Naturelle,  and  eleven  packages  by  Dr.  £.  Cosson,  of  Paris. 

"  Since  my  return  to  Cambridge  in  January  my  time  has  been  fully 
occupied  in  the  care  of  these  collections  and  in  other  duties  connected 
with  tlie  Herharium.  Nearly  all  of  the  United  States  specimens  have 
been  examined,  determined,  and  re|>orted  upon  to  the  collectors ;  2,260 
specimens  have  been  poisoned,  mounted,  and  arranged  in  their  places  in 
the  cases;  and  the  distribution  into  sets  of  Dr.  Palmer's  entire  Mexican 
collection  was  overseen,  in  which  great  assistance  was  received  from  ilr. 
H.  C  Jones.  As  a  result  of  these  examinations  over  fifty  new  species 
and  two  new  genera  have  been  aildcd  to  the  flora  of  North  America. 

"  Continual  care  has  been  required  to  save  the  mounted  collections  of 
the  Herbarium  from  the  injury  to  which  they  are  more  or  Ic^s  exposed 
from  insects  and  dampness.  In  the  present  condition  of  tlie  Herbarium 
building  and  cases  this  is  a  serious  danger  which  it  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible to  escape. 

"The  accessions  to  the  library  of  the  Herbarium  amount  to  about  130 
volumes,  besides  a  considerably  larger  number  of  pamphlets.  These 
have  all  been  catalogued  and  duly  shelved." 

From  the  Museum  at  Kew  the  Garden  has  received  another 
large  and  very  interesting  collection  of  specimens  illu-strating  the 
uses  of  plants.  At  present  we  have  absolutely  no  room  in  which 
these  and  our  other  specimens  can  be  displayed  to  good  advan- 
tage.    The  cases  are  so  thickly  crowded  that  no  place  can  be 
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found  for  the  new  specimens  which  are  needed  for  demonstration  ; 
and  hence  our  moat  recent  acquisitions  have  not  yet  been  re- 
moved from  the  packing  boxes,  except  for  lecture  purposes.  Tlie 
Director  has  to  acknowledge,  in  behalf  of  the  Garden,  the  receipt, 
from  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  of  a  unique  collection  of  specimens 
illustrating  the  different  varieties  of  Indian  corn.  The  carefully 
labelled  specimens,  about  850  in  number,  and  exhibiting  about 
300  different  forms,  are  at  present  in  the  packing  cases.  Numer- 
ous smaller  gifts  to  the  Museum  have  been  acknowledged  by  cor- 
respondence and  by  the  labels  attached  to  the  specimens. 

The  usual  instruction  in  Botany  bas  been  given  at  the  Garden, 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  by  the  instructors  previously  reported. 
The  courses  of  lectures  by  the  Director  were  suddenly  broken  ofif 
by  severe  illness  in  his  family,  and  the  instruction  was  subse- 
quently undertaken  by  the  Assistant  in  Botany,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Greenleaf,  who  completed  the  course  of  practical  work  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  manner. 

Tbe  summer  conrse  in  Botany  was  given  by  Professor  D.  P. 
Penhallow,  who  will  probably  assunie  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  the  same  course  in  1882.  The  lectures  were  attended  by  a 
smaller  number  than  usual,  but  the  work  done  by  the  students 
compared  favorably  with  that  in  any  previous  summer  course. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  the  summer  course  in  Botany, 
unless  it  can  be  made  in  some  way  equivalent  to  a  College  elec- 
tive, and  can  be  made  a  substitute  therefor,  should  be  given  by 
some  one  who  has  not  given  College  instruction  during  the  year, 
or  else  the  course  should  be  relinquished. 

The  Garden  has  furnished  abundant  material  for  the  electives 
in  Botany  and  in  Biology.  It  has  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
tbe  prosecution  of  experiments  upon  living  plants.  During  the 
year  experiments  in  Vegetable  Physiology  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  laboratory  and  the  open  air,  chiefly  by  Professor  Penhallow, 
who,  with  tbe  slender  means  placed  at/  his  disposal,  bas  been 
able  to  accomplish  much  satisfactory  work.  The  nature  and  tbe 
results  of  the  experiments  upon  root-and-stem  pressure,  and  the 
observations  upon  their  atmospheric  relations,  have  been  else- 
where reported.  It  is  hoped  that  larger  means  may  soon  be 
available  for  similar  researches  in  the  Garden. 

The  interruption  of  work  on  tbe  part  of  the  Dij-ector  rendered 
it  necessary  to  suspend  further  efforts  to  augment  the  Garden 
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fund.  The  amount  already  secured  is,  however,  &  very  sub- 
stantial additiou  to  our  working  capital.  This  increase  is  most 
largely  due  to  the  influence  and  to  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell,  and  Miss  K.  P,  Loring. 
The  reasons  for  increasing  the  fund  to  tlie  full  amount  of  $80,000 
have  been  urged  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  in  the  report  of 
the  Garden  Committee.  It  is  believed  that  those  reasons  still 
hold  good. 

The  Garden  has  received  during  the  year  the  following  gifts 
of  money  for  present  use.  The  amount  first  mentioned  was 
expended,  as  already  stated,  for  a  new  l>oiler  aud  for  the  cost 
of  setting  it  in  place. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 8500 

Henry  L.  Pierce 100 

John  Amory  Lowell 1,000 

These  timely  additions  to  our  resources  are  most  gratefully 

acituowledged. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 


To  THE  President  op  the  Univebsitt: 

SrR,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
Busscy  Institution  for  the  year  1880-81 :  — 

Six  students  were  enrolled  during  tlie  year,  all  of  them  in  ref^- 
lar  standing ;  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science 
was  conferred  at  Commencement  ufKin  three  candidates. 

Courses  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, Agricultural  Zoology,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Botany,  En- 
tomology, and  Histology  were  given  by  Messrs.  Motley,  U.  M. 
Watson,  Slade,  Storer,  C.E.Faxon,  Burgess,  and  Foi'd.  Each 
of  these  courses  occupied  the  entire  academic  year,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions that  the  lessons  in  Agriculture  were  somewhat  broken 
in  upon  by  the  illness  of  the  instructor,  and  that  the  course  in 
Entomology  was  given  in  the  second  half-year,  as  it  is  usually. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  students  of  tlie  Busscy  Institution 
are  beginning  to  obtain  places  as  laborers  upon  farms  in  tlie 
vicinity  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  that  such  situations  can 
be  found  without  difficulty  for  promising  persons. 
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No  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  tlie  material 
equipment  of  the  School,  vith  the  exception  of  somewhat  exten- 
sive repairs  of  the  greenhouses,  whicli,  as  was  intimated  in  a 
preyious  report,  had  fallen  into  serioue  decay  during  tlie  term 
of  years  in  which  they  were  ased  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

The  library  of  the  Institution  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Sewetl  Tap- 
pan,  of  Boston,  for  a  valuable  gift  of  dictionaries  of  various  lan- 
guages and  a  number  of  other  standard  worlcs. 

F.  H.  STOKER,  Dean. 


To  THE  PeESIDENT  OP  THE  UnIVEBBITT; 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the 
year  ending  August  81, 1881 :  — 

No  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  permanently 
arranging  or  planting  the  Arboretum.  Tliis  work  has  again  been 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  ^e  Government  of  the  City  of  Boston  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  its  Farit  Commissioners  for  a  joint 
occupancy  of  the  Arboretum  by  the  College  and  the  City,  on  tlie 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Fred  L.  Olmsted.  While  action  in  this 
matter  has  not  been  reached  by  the  City  Government,  the  expres- 
sions of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  schema  have  been  so  strong 
and  so  frequent,  and  the  popular  interest  in  the  Arboretum  and 
in  those  brandies  of  rural  economy  which  it  is  intended  to  foster 
and  develop  has  everywhere  so  increased,  that  it  has  not  seemed 
wise  to  plant  any  portion  of  the  collections,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  plan,  if  carried  into  execution,  must  necessitate 
an  entirely  different  arrangement  of  grounds  and  plantations. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  year  ago,  the  permanent  planting  of  a  large 
number  of  trees  specially  raised  for  the  Arboretum  cannot  be  safely 
delayed  much  longer  without  serious  loss ;  and  unless  the  City  is 
prepared  to  take  definite  action  in  the  matter,  some  method  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Arnold's  tiequest  should  be 
devised  without  reference  to  the  enjoyment  or  use  of  the  Arbo- 
retum by  the  public. 

Tlie  nurseries  have  been  remodelled  and  replanted  during  the 
year,  and  several  important  and  interesting  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  number  of  plants  now  cultivated,  although,  owing 
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to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  nursery  grounda,  no  special  elTort 
baa  been  made  to  increase  these  collections.  When  the  older 
nursery  plants  can  be  T>ermaneiitl7  provided  for  in  the  Arboretum 
proper,  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  cultivated  can  be 
immediately  and  at  sliglit  expense  nearly  doubled. 

The  nurseries  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  contain  large  num- 
bers of  rare  plants,  many  uow  introduced  into  cultivation  for  the 
first  time. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and 
horticultural  establishments  has  been  continued  through  the  year. 
There  have  been  4,8S4  plants  and  477  packets  of  seeds  distributed 
as  follows:  to  all  parts  of  tlie  United  States,  4,684  planta  and 
131  packets  of  seeds;  to  Great  Britain,  13  plants  and  106  pack- 
ets of  seeds ;  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  S7  plants  and  187  pack- 
ets of  seeds ;  to  St.  Helena,  200  plants ;  to  Japan,  52  packets  of 
seeds. 

Tliere  liare  been  contributed  during,  the  year  2,625  plants  and 
310  packets  of  seeds  from  38  donors. 

HERBABIUM   AND  MUSEUM. 

If  the  living  collection  has  not  gained  during  the  year,  the  Her- 
innuiQ  aud  Museum  have  made  substantial  progress,  llie  Herbar 
riom  is  rich  in  North  American  species,  especially  in  Coniferae, 
Oaks,  and  other  arborescent  genera  represented  by  specimens 
largely  collected  by  the  Director  and  liis  associates  in  various 
journeys  undertaken  during  the  past  two  years  for  the  purpose 
of  stndying  the  forests  and  the  forest  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Unseam  now  contains  an  almost  complete  set  of  the  woods, 
barks,  fruits,  and  other  products  of  the  American  forests ;  and  is 
rich'in  sets  of  woods  of  the  trees  of  Europe,  Algeria,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  countries,  received  in  exchange  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Eew. 

The  Museum  and  Herbarium  still  find  temporary  accommo' 
dition  in  the  "  Dwight  House,"  Brookline,  lent  by  Mr.  Ignatius 
Sar^nt  for  tiie  purpose.  The  detailed  account  of  tlie  operations 
in  these  departments  willbe  found  iu  the  report  of  Mr.  John 
BobinsoD,  Assistant  iu  charge,  iu  the  Appendix  (IV.). 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  UNivERSiry: 

Sir,  —  III  my  last  report  I  eipresBCd  a  wiah  that  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Library  might  be  expanded  into  a  Bulletin  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Tliia  has  been  done.  Several  friends  came  forward  witli 
a  promise  to  supplement  for  five  years  the  appropriation  of 
the  Corporation.  We  owe  this  help  to  Messrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis, 
William  B.  Weeden,  Henry  Lee,  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  Charles 
S.  Sargent.  The  change  in  the  publication  took  place  April  1, 
1881,  when  the  Harvard  UNirBBSiir  Bdlletin,  No.  18  (keeping 
up  the  numerical  sequence  begun  with  the  Library  Bulletin), 
appeared.  The  new  features  in  the  two  numbers  published  during 
the  year  have  been  the  following :  — 

Records  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers ;  an  enumeration  of 
current  gifts  to  the  University ;  notices  and  papers  on  literature, 
science,  and  art ;  book  reviews,  and  notices  and  announcements 
of  work  done  and  intended.  The  old  features  of  Uie  Library 
Bulletin  have  been  retained. 

Two  new  Bibliographical  Contributions  have  been  issued  during 
the  year,  namely, — 

1.  Halliwelliana:  a  Bibliography  of  the  Publications  of.  James 
Orchard  ffalliwell-PhilHpps,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Librarian,  witli  the  assistance  of  Miss  Annie  E.  Hutchins,  of  the 
Library  staff.  It  shows  the  extraordinary  number  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  separate  publications,  extending  over  an  interval 
of  forty-four  years,  during  five  of  which  no  publication  could  be 
discovered.  Tlie  proofs  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps,  and  to  an  assiduous  collector  of  his  publications,  Mr.  Samuel 
Timmins,  of  Birmingham,  England;  and  it  is  hoped  titat  these 
precautions  hare  served  to  make  the  list  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  publications  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  are  rich  in  anti- 
quarian lore,  and  are  chiefly  illustrative  of  early  English,  and 
particularly  of  Shakespearian,  literature.  Many  of  tliem  are  of 
few  pages  each ;  but  as  most  have  been  issued  in  very  small 
editions,  it  has  become  more  necessary  that  their  existence  should 
be  chronicled  in  such  way  as  is  now  done.  To  aid  students,  an 
indication  of  the  principal  libraries  in  this  neighborhood  possess- 
ing the  books  is  added  to  the  title  of  each. 

2.  A  List  of  the  Publications  of  Barvard  UnivertUy  and  its 
Oncers,  which  has  likewise  been  arranged  by  the  Lihrariau,  with 
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the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Bowen.  It  contains  the  publications 
of  the  University,  or  of  any  of  its  departments,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  (1870-1830),  and  such  papers  or  books  as  were  pub- 
Vohed  by  its  officers  during  their  connection  with  the  University, 
M)  fac  as  that  conneetion  falls  within  these  ten  years.  It  was 
uudertaken  by  direction  of  the  President,  and  shows  what  has 
been,  during  this  interval,  the  University's  activity  in  science  and 
literature,  either  as  a  body  or  through  the  individual  efforts  of 
its  staff. 

Ur.  Arnold  reports  upon  the  progress  of- the  rearrangement  of 
the  books  in  Gore  Hall,  as  follows :  — 

"The  DDinber  of  Tolniii«B  now  in  place  in  the  new  stack  ia  65,970  ;  the 
Domber  added  to  the  permaDent  claBsification  during  the  year  is  13,010. 
He  comparative  smallness  of  the  latter  number  b  Btmply  accidental,  and 
doee  Dot  £urly  represent  the  work  of  the  year,  since  about  ten  thonsand 
Tolames  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics  have  been  brought  together  and  par- 
tuUl;'  arranged,  but  are  not  ready  to  appear  in  this  year's  report. 

"Moat  of  the  works  arranged  during  the  year  are  included  in  the  three 
elasset  of  English  Literature  (from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present 
lime),  Language,  and  Classical  Philology.  Language  includes  all  works 
00  gTammar  aud  lexicography,  and  the  languages  are  arranged  by  familiea. 
The  general  order  is  as  follows :  Science  of  language,  Indo-European 
eomparatlTe  grammar.  Monosyllabic  and  Agglutinating  languages,  Kam- 
itic,  Semitic,  and  Indo-European  families.  In  the  department  of  Classical 
jihilology,  only  the  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  antiquitiea 
ud  the  periodicalB  are  in  their  final  position. 
"  The  number  of  volnmea  in  each  clasa  ia  as  follows :  — 

English  Literatnie  (since  1779) 8.150 

Language 5,082 

Classical  Philolt^ 1,732 

Added  to  classes  previoosly  arranged      ....  3,046 

"  During  the  year  1,001  volumes  have  been  transferred  to  this  Library 
from  tliat  of  the  Divinity  School.  Many  of  these  have  already  received 
Aeir  pUce  in  the  new  dasaification.  The  work  of  closaifying  the  pam- 
phlets has  been  carried  on,  and  a  considerable  number  have  been  bound 
into  volumes. 

"  After  the  work  ot  one  more  year  in  rearranging,  the  question  ot  room 
will  become  a  serious  one.  So  much  space  is  now  occupied  in  the  new 
tUdi  by  works  which  must  find  their  ultimate  position  in  the  old  building, 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  continue  the  work  of  rearrdnging  in  the  new 
stack  much  longer  than  another  year  without  some  other  provision  for 
uch  wwks  than  now  exisU." 
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The  accesaions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 


,^^ 
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TohimM. 

P«nphl.tL 

Gore  Hall  (College  Libnrr)     . 

Scilntiflc^chOTl'    '.'.'.'.'. 

DiTinity  School 

Medical  School 

MuMum  of  Zoology     .... 
AatronomicMil  Obierratory  ,     . 
Botanic  Garden 

Peabody  MuKum 

7,878 
600 

27 

102 

9 

711 

81 
182 
192 

77 

i05.na 

10,600 
2,846 

16.2B2 
2.009 

14.836 
2.768 
3.282 
2,882 
602 

1M.196 
2,777 
200 
1,609 

8^914 
5,lf)g 
1,460 
842 

647 

Totali 

9^ 

269,103 

216,840 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  there  were  added 
by  gift  2,068  ToTumes  and  18,656  pamphlets ;  and  such  accea- 
sioiiB  also  include  1,001  Toluraea  transferred  from  the  library  of 
the  Divinity  School,  which  is  diminished  by  as  much,  in  addition 
to  a  reduction  shown  by  an  absolute  count,  recently  made. 

In  December,  1880, 1  was  requested  to  give  to  the  Corporation 
the  outline  of  a  plan  for  further  unifying  the  work  of  the  several 
libraries  of  the  University,  and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  the 
President  and  Fellows  sent  the  following  notice  to  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Uuivereity  Library,  and  also  to  the  several  aca- 
demic departments,  which  have  small  class-room  reference  col- 
lections :  — 

"1.  No  boob  shall  hereafter  be  purchased  by  any  department  of  the 
UniverBity,  except  the  Law  School,  out  of  appropriations  or  otherwise, 
unless  through  the  Libranan  of  the  University,  who  shall  from  ^me  to 
time  prescribe  (he  form  for  ordering  purchases,  and  rendering  account  for 
the  same. 

"  2.  All  books  hereafter  acquired  by  any  department  of  the  University 
by  purchase  or  gift  shall  be  sent  to  the  College  Library,  where  they  shall 
be  catalogued  and  have  the  stamp  and  book-plate  of  the  University  pnt 
upon  them  before  they  are  sent  to  the  library  of  the  departmenL" 

Accordingly,  the  purchasing  and  cataloguing  of  books  for  all 
departments  of  the  University  have  been  done  at  the  College  Li- 
brary during  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year,  excepting  that  the  cata- 
loguing only  has  been  done  for  the  Law  School.    The  plan  lias 
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secured  uniformity  of  ordering  and  pavment ;  has  made  it  possible 
to  prevent  needless  duplication  of  books  in  the  several  depart- 
ments ;  lias  diminished  in  some  cases  the  cost  of  the  books ;  has 
provided  for  a  uniform  system  of  cataloguing ;  and  has  resulted 
in  making  during  this  interval  the  catalogue  in  Gore  Hall  the 
index  to  all  departments  of  the  University  Library. 

Tlie  President  and  Librarian,  authorized  by  the  Corporation, 
have  begun  the  remodelling  of  the  old  part  of  Gore  Hall,  by  the 
conversion  of  what  was  a  low,  damp,  and  dimly  lighted  cellar, 
under  that  part,  to  a  well-lighted,  dry,  and  commodious  apart- 
ment, for  the  storing  of  newspapers  and  duplicates,  and  for  other 
possible  uses.  By  excavating  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  earth, 
an  additional  height  has  been  gained  under  the  brick  vaulting ; 
the  windows  have  been  cut  down  and  provided  with  well-drained 
areas  without,  and  a  drain  has  also  been  extended  about  the  main 
walla.  The  collection  of  bound  newspapers  already  occupies  a 
running  space  of  four  hundred  feci,  and  the  accommodation  for 
them  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Library  was  inadequate  and  in- 
convenient. 

The  preparation  of  references  for  themes,  forensica,  and  oral 
discussions  has  been  continued. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall,  as 
compared  with  the  last  two  years :  — 


1B78-IO. 

187B-80. 

„»^, 

41,298 
10.021 
7,619 

41,f>86 
7.812 
10,800 

45,481 
11,724 

11.872 

•2.  U.ed  in  Ihe  building 

8.  Overnight  use  of  reserved  books  .... 

Tocal(exclud1nBNn.3,tTh1c1ii3includedinNo  1) 

52,217 

49,79M 

67,205 

85 
870 

Cardi   giving  to  itudeoM  temporary  admis- 

■ion  to  tlie  eli«lvei 

00 
340 

35 
8,380 

Officer!  of  instniclion  reserving  books  .     .    . 
Namber  of  books  reserved 

.■i8 
3,418 

The  85  students  using  admission  cards  have  been  in  these  de- 
partments: Hifltory,31;  Science, 14;  Art  (including  music),  12; 
Literature,  12 ;  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  5 ;  Philosophy,  5  ; 
Tlieology,  4  ;  and  Political  Economy,  2. 

On  Sunday,  Oct  3,  1880,  and  thereafter  on  Sundays,  the  libra- 
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ry  in  Oore  Hall  waa  kept  open  for  the  use  of  such  members  of 
the  TTniTersity  as  desired  to  use  the  hooks  in  the  buildhig  only. 
For  37  Sundays  (till  the  long  vacation  came)  1,846  persons 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  an  average  of  47  each 
Sunday.  The  liours  were  from  one  to  five  o'clock.  The  highest 
number  on  any  one  day  was  64, 

The  work  of  the  catalogue  departmeut  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table :  — 


Cudi  of  tha  PnbUa  OatelogH. 


1880-SL 


1.  Put  in  place 

2.  Prepared 

3.  HaTlng  i helf-numberi  altered  {tttimate)    ■ 


36,81fi 

2*,887 


41,216 
26,706 
76,000 


Totals  (excluding  No.  2,  alrendj  counted  in  No.  1] 


116.216 


These  figures  are  instrnctive  as  indicating  the  great  chance  for 
disarrangement  of  the  cards,  incident  to  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  Library.  It  appears  for  the  past  year  that  beside  the  25,705 
cards  put  in  tlie  drawers  for  the  first  time,  there  were  15,510 
cards  returned  to  the  drawers,  after  being  taken  out  for  additions, 
corrections,  verification,  or  for  other  reasons.  The  shelf-depart- 
ment also  removes  about  75,000  cards  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
affixing  the  new  shelf-marks.  Thus  we  may  say  116,215  cards 
have  been  inserted  or  reinserted  during  the  year ;  or,  in  other 
words,  probably  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  catalogue,  has  been 
thus  handled  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  this  without  causing 
more  or  less  misplacement. 

Mr.  Scudder  furnishes  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
subject  catalogue :  — 

"  The  reviaion  of  the  primary  sabjects  under  which  the  cards  are  ar* 
ranged  has  proceeded  as  fast  as  practicable,  and  is  now  about  half  completed. 
Of  the  650  geoeral  headings  iu  the  catalogue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  152  have  been  dianged  or  are  undergoing  change,  198  have  beeo 
discussed  and  left  aa  they  were,  leaving  300  atill  lo  be  supervised.  As, 
however,  the  principles  involving  all  changes  have  been  settled  in  the 
work  already  done,  the  concluding  part  will  be  carried  forvrard  with  much 
greater  rapidirj.  The  changes  which  have  been  made  have,  in  each  case, 
involved  the  alteralJon  of  from  one  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  cards  in  the  sul^ 
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ject  catalogue,  as  well  as  of  an  equivalent  number  iu  the  author's  cata- 
logue, each  of  which  must  be  separately  found,  marked,  and  replaced. 

"  The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  catalogue  aa  consistent  and  aniform 
as  possible  with  the  least  number  of  alierationa  and  with  a  view  also  to 
future  accessions.  Some  classes  of  subjects  bidding  fiur  to  increase 
indefinitely  in  the  future  and  thus  seriimsly  to  disturb  the  contemplated 
numerical  notatiou  have  been  grouped  under  primary  heads,  where  their 
multi plication  cannot  become  a  source  of  arisiety.  No  changes,  however, 
have  been  made  which  are  not  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  question  of 
notation,  desirable.  Thus,  the  various  bodies  of  Literature,  as  Arabic, 
Bengali,  Cornish,  &c.,  formerly  scattered  through  the  alphabet  in  more 
than  eighty  places,  are  now  brought  under  that  one  head  into  a  single 
drawer.  So,  too,  different  forms  of  machines  have  been  made  "  Sections  " 
of  Machinery,  instead  of  standing  each  in  an  independent  position  in  the 
catalogue;  and  numerous  changes  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  intro- 
duced." 

In  March  w&s  issued  the  first  number  of  The  Harvard  Univer- 
tiiy  Calendar,  and  it  has  been  continued  weekly,  with  an  inter- 
miasion  of  the  long  vacation.  It  aims  to  give  under  each  day  of 
the  week,  and  sometimes  in  advance  of  the  week,  to  the  Univer- 
sity Staff  and  students  annonncements  which  do  not  make  a  part 
of  the  regular  Tabular  Views  or  programmes  ;  and  to  become  a 
medium  of  notice  to  residents  of  Cambridge  concerning  all  lec- 
tures and  exliibitiona  in  which  they  may  have  an  interest. 

Among  the  most  interesting  gifts  of  the  year  has  been  the 
collection  of  books  relating  to  Frederick  the  Great  and  Ciomwell, 
used  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  writing  his  books  on  those  characters, 
and  bequeathed  by  him  to  this  Library.  Tliey  have  been  safely 
received,  and  number  418  volumes.  Very  many  of  them  are 
more  or  less  enriched  with  his  annotations.  The  correapondenco 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the  bequest  arc  printed  in  the 
University  BulUtin,  No.  18,  p.  166. 

Professor  Norton  promptly  took  occasion  to  place  with  these 
books  an  interesting  memorial  of  Cromwell,  which  had  formerly 
been  in  Carlyle'a  library,  namely,  a  cast  from  the  mask  of  Crom- 
well's face,  taken  after  death.  Mr.  Norton  iiad  received  it  some 
years  ago  as  a  gill  from  Carlyle. 

JUSTIN    ^VINSOR.  Lihranau. 
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SiE,  — The  present  condition  of  the  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory furnishes  a  test  of  an  opinion  expressed  in  Bome  of  its  recent 
annual  reports,  namely,  that  any  addition  to  the  reBOurces  of  a 
scientific  institution  already  supplied  with  tlie  funds  needed  to 
keep  it  in  working  order  will  prove  an  advantageous  investment. 
Such  a  sum  is  directly  applicable  to  the  extension  of  scientific 
inquiry.  A  similar  gift  to  establish  a  new  institution,  or  to  sup- 
port a  feeble  one,  will  be  largely  consumed  in  the  mere  prepara- 
tion for  such  inquiry,  and  the  head  of  tlie  institution  must  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  routine  work,  even  if  he  is  not  required  to 
devote  a  large  part  of  his  enei^es  to  teaching,  as  well  as  to  re- 
search. 

The  proper  division  of  labor,  and  the  continuous  use  of  appa- 
ratus, are  advantages  as  important  In  science  as  in  the  arts. 
These  advantages  are  possessed  by  a  liberally  endowed  observa- 
tory as  they  are  by  the  factory  of  a  rich  proprietor,  who  can 
afford  any  immediate  expense  required  to  secure  the  most  abun- 
dant returns.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  endowment  permits  the 
use  of  the  instruments  to  their  full  capacity.  Until  this  point  is 
reached,  great  results  may  always  be  expected  from  a  slight 
increase  of  income. 

The  subscription  raised  in  1878  for  the  support  of  the  Observa- 
tory for  five  years  has  given  it  for  that  time  a  much  improved 
position  for  conducting  researches.  Many  of  the  contributors  to 
the  fund  paid  their  subscriptions  in  full  at  the  outset,  and  the 
Observatory  thus  acquired  a  large  balance  to  the  credit  of  its 
account  with  the  University,  which  will  of  course  progressively 
diminish  until  the  five  years  have  expired. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  resulting  to  the  Obser- 
vatory from  this  temporary  enlargement  of  its  resources  consists 
in  the  increased  number  of  its  assistants,  which  is  now  sufficient 
to  allow  the  work  of  each  to  be  more  advantageously  directed 
than  was  previously  possible. 

The  observations  with  the  lai^  equatorial  and  meridian  pho- 
tometer are  made  by  Hr.  Rearle,  Mr.  Wendell,  and  myself. 
Messrs.  Cutler  and  Eaton  assist  in  recording  these  observations 
and  in  their  reduction.  Miss  Farrar  and  Mrs.  Fleming  also  take 
part  in  tlie  reductions.      The  meridian  circle  remains  in  the 
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charge  of  ProfeBsor  K(^rB,  who  ia  aided  in  the  observations  by 
llr.  Brown,  and  in  their  rcdnction  also  by  Mrs.  Rogers  and  by 
IGsKS  Saunders,  Bond,  and  Winlock.  The  time-signala  are  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Edmands,  assisted  by  Mr.  Chandler.  These  gentle- 
men and  Mr.  Howard  are  making  the  naked-eye  obaervetions  of 
northern  stara.  The  meteorological  observations  are  ordinarily 
made  by  Mr.  Searle,  who  also  has  charge  of  the  accounts,  corre- 
spondence, Ac,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to  work  connected 
with  tlie  revision  and  publication  of  the  equatorial  observations. 
The  compilatioii  of  the  bibliography  of  the  variable  stars,  and  the 
computation  of  cometAry  orbits  as  noted  below,  are  conducted  by 
Kr.  Chandler. 

Three  Instrumenta,  the  equatorial,  meridian  circle,  and  merid- 
ian photometer,  have  been  kept  actively  at  work  during  the  past 
fear.  The  last  of  these  instruments  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  a  large  one  is  being  constructed  to  carry  on  observations  of 
stars  too  faint  for  the  present  instrument.  The  new  photometer 
will  have  object-glasses  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  will  be  capa- 
ble of  measuring  any  star  brighter  than  the  tenth  magnitude.  It 
ia  expected  that  such  measurements  will  form  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent routine  work  of  the  Observatory.  The  relation  of  a  meridian 
photometer  to  other  photometers  resembles  that  of  a  transit 
instmment  to  a  sextant.  Tlicre  are  the  same  advantages  of  ra- 
pidity, ease  of  reduction,  and  probably  of  precision.  Ou  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  photometer  we  shall  have  the  same  advantages 
for  measuring  the  light  of  any  star  that  an  observer  would  of 
fiodiDgits  position  if  he  possessed  the  only  transit  instrument 
in  existence.  It  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  this  instrutnent  will 
become  more  general  when  its  advantages  are  appreciated.  I 
nnderstaiid  that  a  distinguished  German  astronomer  is  planning 
a  photometer  for  similar  work,  and  at  his  request  a  description  of 
tbe  instrument  used  here  has  been  forwarded  to  him. 

The  woi^  of  these  various  instruments  will  now  be  considered. 
That  of  the  large  telescope  mny  bo  classified  as  below,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  principal  objects  observed. 

Edipte$  of  Jupiter' »  Satellites. — One  hundred  and  fifty- three 
of  these  eclipses  have  been  observed  photometrically,  sixty-four 
daring  the  past  year.  One  improvement  has  been  introduced  by 
wbkh  the  uumtwr  of  settings  may  be  nearly  doubled.  A  single 
obeerver  can  make  but  three  settings  a  minute,  or  one  in  twenty 
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seconds.  With  au  assistant  to  record,  the  time  is  reduced  to-about 
nine  seconds.  This  time  has  been  rednced  to  five  seconds  by  the 
employment  of  two  aBsistants,  one  of  whom  reads  the  photome- 
ter circle,  while  ttie  other  records  and  observes  the  time  b;  tlie 
chronometer.  As  the  observer  does  not  remove  his  e;e  from 
the  eye-piece,  it  is  probable  that  the  accuracy  of  the  observations 
will  be  increased,  and  the  satellite  followed  nearer  to  the  point  of 
disappearance. 

Objects  having  Singular  Spectra.  —  The  search  for  these  objects 
has  been  much  interrupted  by  the  pressure  of  other  work.  Only 
perfectly  clear  nights  when  the  moon  is  absent  are  available,  and 
these  rarely  occur  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Tlie  general 
survey  of  the  heavens  with  a  telescope  of  four  inches  aperture 
has  been  completed  from  twenty  to  twelve  hours  of  right  ascen- 
sion. The  observations  during  the  summer  on  the  remaining 
eight  hours  were  so  much  interrupted  by  the  long  twilight  and 
other  causes  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  reserve  this  work  for 
another  season.  The  most  important  result  of  this  search  has  been 
the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  spectrum  of  the  star  LI.  13412. 
Tliree  bright  lines  were  found  having  wave-lengths  of  545,  486, 
and  466  raillionths  of  a  millimeter.  The  second  of  tliese  lines 
probably  coincides  with  the  F  line  of  hydrogen.  The  other  two 
were  unexplained  until  Dr.  Konkoly,  in  "The  Observatory,"  IV. 
257,  described  the  spectrum  of  Comet  1881  III.  (the  Great  Comet) , 
as  containing  the  five  lines  560,  545,  615,  472,  and  468.  Three 
of  these,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  are  the  usual  cometary  lines ; 
the  other  two  appear  to  be  coincident  with  the  hues  of  LI.  13412. 
Accordingly,  while  other  comets  have  a  spectrum  identical  with 
that  ^of  the  stars  of  Secchi's  fourth  type,  and  apparently  largely 
composed  of  carbon,  this  comet  contains  a  substance  as  yet  un- 
known, which  one  star  only  is  as  yet  known  to  contain.  The 
bright-line  stars  in  Cygnut  and  in  Sagittarius  also  give  the  line 
467,  bat  differ  in  the  position  of  the  other  lines. 

Another  interesting  discovery  is  that  the  star  L^Puppis  has  a 
banded  spectrum.  This  star  is  more  than  forty-four  degrees 
south  of  the  equator,  and  at  the  time  of  observation  was  leas  than 
two  dcgi'ces  above  the  horizon. 

Two  stars  were  found,  one  in  Puppta,  the  other  in  Ursa  Minor, 
which  from  their  color  and  spectrum  were  at  once  thought  to 
be  variables  of  long  period.    These  predictions  were  verified  by 
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obserration,  and  a  very  rapid  method  of  discovering  yariable  stars 
is  tliua  suggested.  An  aiinouncemeat  of  the  last  of  these  discov- 
eriea  was  telegraphed  to  the  Astrouoinische  Gesellschaft  aa  &n 
eumple  of  the  cipher  code  referred  to  below. 

The  spectra  of  all  the  stars  north  of  — 40°!  marked  as  red  or 
colored  in  the  TJranometria  ArgentiDa,  have  been  examined  in 
the  luge  telescope.  In  most  of  them  no  peculiarity  of  spectrum 
could  be  detected.  From  the  remainder,  and  from  some  miscel- 
laneous sweeping  for  such  objects,  a  list  of  about  eighty  stars 
having  banded  spectra  has  been  compiled  and  published. 

Variabh  Start.  —  The  photometric  study  of  the  stars  ff  Persei 
tnd  DM.  Sl°  25,  proposed  in  mj  Itvat  report,  has  been  carried 
out.  The  number  of  compariBons  made  of  j3  and  to  Peraei  was 
2,748,  six  hundred  during  a  single  niglit.  On  this  occasion  the 
observations  were  continued  almost  without  intermission  from  a 
quarter  of  seven  in  the  evening  to  half  past  three  in  the  morning. 
In  like  manner,  3,276  comparisons  of  DM.  81°  25  and  26  were 
made  on  five  evenings.  Nine  hundred  stjftings  were  obtained 
during  one  night.  The  probable  error  of  a  single  minimum 
determined  in  this  way  ia  only  about  1,3  minutes. 

Comets. — Tliia  Observatory  has  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
early  distribution  of  circulars  relating  to  the  comets  recently 
discovered,  by  defraying  the  cost  of  telegrams,  and  by  furnishing 
the  ueceBsary  observations  and  computations.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Dun  Echt  Observatory  and  the  Science  Observer,  circu- 
lars have  been  distributed  in  Europe  and  America,  giving  an 
early  annonncement  of  the  elements  and  ephemerides  of  the  five 
new  comets  discovered  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1881.  The 
average  interval  between  the  time  of  announcement  of  the  comet 
and  the  issue  of  the  circular  has  been  less  than  a  week.  ■'  Tho 
interval  between  the  last  of  the  observations  needed  to  determine 
tbe  orbit  and  the  time  of  telegraphing  the  elements  to  Europe 
has  been  less  than  two  days.  The  computations  have  been  gen- 
erally made  by  Mr.  Chandler,  who  has  not  hesitated,  whenever 
necessary,  to  continue  them  through  the  entire  night.  No  im- 
portant error  has  occurred  in  their  telegraphic  transmission  to 
Europe,  by  means  of  tbe  ingenious  cipher  code  devised  by  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Bitchie.  These  preliminary  orbits  proved  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
That  of  the  Great  Comet  of  the  year  (Comet  1881  III.),  was 
published  within  four  days  of  the  first  appearance  of  tbe  comet 
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in  the  northern  heavens,  and  agreed  more  nearly  mth  obseiratioQ 
thfui  8Uf  other  published  elsewhere  for  some  time.  This  agree- 
ment was  due  to  the  use  of  an  earlj  obserration  made  at  Bio. 
Baraard's  Comet  was  not  found  in  Europe  until  the  publication 
of  the  ephemem  computed  here.  Denning's  Comet  was  early 
soBpected  by  Mr.  Chandler  to  be  periodic.  Elliptic  elements  vere 
oomputed  by  him ;  but  a  later  mail  showed  that  he  had  been 
preceded  by  Dr.  Schulhof  of  Paris  in  this  work. 

The  use  of  the  lai^  telescope  in  the  observation  of  comets  has 
not,  in  general,  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  other  work  of 
this  instrument,  except  when  eariy  obBerrations  were  needed  for 
the  determination  of  their  obits.  Almost  all  of  the  observations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Wendell,  many  of  them  late  in  the  night,  when 
the  telescope  was  not  otherwise  occupied.  Comet  1880  IV.  was 
observed  on  twenty-nine  nights ;  Comet  1881  II.,  on  two ;  Comet 
1881  III.,  on  forty-three ;  Comet  1881 IV.,  on  fifteen ;  Barnard'e 
Comet,  1881,  on  ten ;  and  Denning's  Comet,  1881,  on  eight. 

Some  miscellaneous  measurements  have  also  been  made  of 
these  comets,  particularly  of  Comet  1881  III.  The  form  of  this 
comet's  tail  was  measured,  and  the  briglitness  of  portions  of  it  at 
various  distances  from  the  head. 

Meridian  Circle.  —  During  the  past  year  observations  have 
been  made  on  250  days.  This  number  is  distributed  by  mouths 
as  follows :  — 

No.  Il*7t. 


1880.     November    ...    26 

1881 

Mav  . 

.    20 

1880.     December    ...    21 

*      June  .    . 

.     18 

1881.    JaDUOTf.    ...     24 

*       July    .    . 

.    22 

"       February    ...    18 

'       Angnat  . 

.    12 

"       Mawh     ....     17 

September 

.    28 

t'       April 24 

'■        October.    . 

.    26 

Tlie  whole  number  of  observations  made  during  the  past  year 

as  follows :  — 

Ho.  Ota.                 ToMKcObi. 

Polaris.           Upper  Cnlnunatdon    . 

.     .    .     123    .     .     . 

110 

232 

Sum.               Vernal  Equinox    .     . 

31 

Autumnal  Equinox    . 

46 

North  Solatice  .     .     . 

18 

South  Solstice  .     .    . 

16 

168 

Fundamental  Stars    . 

1999 

Polar  Stars.    Upper  Culminatioo    . 

*298 

170 

463 

8U 
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The  observations  for  the  determination  of  the  horizontal  fle^nre 
by  means  of  the  collimators  have  been  continued  throughout  tlie 
entire  year  as  often  as  the  atmosplieria  conditiona  have  been 
favorable.  The  whole  number  of  observations  is  fifty-eight.  It 
was  stated  in  the  last  report  that  the  horizontal  flexure  for  Jan- 
uary of  any  year  had  been  found  to  be  about  0".6  greater  than 
for  July  of  the  same  year.  Since  that  time  the  values  of  this 
function  derived  from  the  fundamental  stars  observed  have  been 
computed  for  the  years  1876  and  1877.  We  have  now,  therefore, 
Bu£Bcieut  data  to  determine  the  reality  of  tliis  apparent  variation. 
Tlie  values  given  below  represent  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  tlie  correction  described  as  horizontal  Oexure  for  the  mean 
of  the  months  of  January  and  December  of  any  year  and  for  the 
month  of  July  of  the  same  year  both  from  the  fundamental  stars 
and  from  the  collimators. 


-1-0.73 
-j-0.50 


+0.59 


Tlie  action  of  temperature  upon  the  screws  by  which  the  two 
halves  of  the  tube  of  the  telescope  are  joined  to  the  cube  of  the 
circle  is  suggested  as  the  probable  cause  of  this  difference.  Ob- 
servations with  the  long  collimator  for  tlie  determination  of  the 
variation  of  the  instrumental  constants  of  the  instrument  have 
been  continued  throughout  the  year.  For  Uie  most  part  there  are 
two  series  during  eacli  day  on  which  stars  have  been  observed. 
During  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  image  of  the  concentric  rings, 
or  the  focus  of  the  collimator,  remains  remarkably  steady ;  but 
during  the  summer,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  hmit  the 
observations  to  the  evening  and  to  the  early  morning  hours.  Aa 
a  further  check  upon  the  variability  of  the  index-error  of  the  circle, 
aome  experiments  were  made  with  the  reserve  level  of  the  Russian 
transit ;  this  method,  however,  proved  unsatisfactory.  A  level  of 
the  form  invented  by  Mr.  John  Clark  was  ordered  of  Fauth 
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&  Co.,  and  waa  mounted  upon  the  cube  of  the  telescope  in  May. 
The  use  of  this  instrument  has  been  limited  to  the  determination 
of  the  Tariability  of  the  level  of  the  telescope  and  of  the  index- 
error  of  the  circle.  A  definitive  opinion  of  tlio  value  of  this 
method  of  detecting  changes  in  tlie  position  of  the  zero  of  the 
circle  must  be  deferred  till  the  value  of  the  indei-error  has  been 
derived  from  the  observations  of  Polaris.  According  to  present 
indications  the  level  gives  somewhat  better  results  than  tlie  long 
collimator.  At  present  the  observations  are  arranged  for  the 
detection  of  changes  occurring  between  the  morning  and  evening 
hours. 

A  decided  improvement  in  the  performance  of  tlie  Standard 
Clock,  Frodsham  No.  1327,  has  been  maintained  since  its  removal 
to  the  cellar  of  the  building,  as  is  shown  below  in  the  account 
of  the  Time  Service.  The  extreme  variation  of  the  thermometer 
placed  within  the  room  and  read  through  a  glass  window  from 
the  outside  has  been  8°.  Comparisons  of  this  clock  with  the 
mean-time  clock  at  Waltham  have  been  continued  as  before  by 
means  of  the  line  of  telegraph  erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  investigation  of  the  errors  of  the  fixed  circle  of  the  tele- 
scope for  each  degree  was  completed  in  August.  A  metal  plate 
having  an  arc  of  15°  subdivided  to  5'  was  used  for  the  investiga- 
tion. It  was  attached  to  the  frame  which  carries  the  microscopes 
opposite  the  circle  to  be  examined.  The  frame  proved  to  be 
capable  of  revolution  with  no  sensible  disturbance  of  the  focus  of 
the  microscopeB.  Each  15°  of  the  fixed  circle  was  compared  with 
the  constant  arc  upon  the  plate.  Two  series,  one  in  May  and  the 
other  in  August,  show  a  good  agreement.  The  maximum  error 
of  any  space  was  found  to  be  about  1".4,  and  the  accumulated 
systematic  error  for  180°  does  not  exceed  1".3.  The  errors  of 
the  single  degrees  were  found  by  comparing  each  degree  with  the 
first  degree  of  the  metal  plat«.  From  the  provisional  reductions 
it  appears  that  the  accidental  errors  of  division  rarely  reach  1"  and 
that  with  two  or  three  exceptions  they  never  exceed  1".3.  The 
investigation  is  to  be  completed  by  an  examination  of  each  space 
of  5'. 

Observations  of  certain  stars  were  made  at  the  request  of  Pro- 
fessor Davidson  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  of  Professor 
Hall  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  of  Captain  Tupman  of  the 
Greenwich  Observatory.    Two  observations  were  made  of  Oomet 
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1&81  ni.,  and  a  special  series  of  280  observatione  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  telescope  moves  in  a 
vertical  plane  during  its  revolution. 

T\ic  chronograph  sheets  for  1880-81  have  been  read  off  to  July 
o{  tlie  current  year.  Since  the  last  report,  conBiderable  progress 
has  beeu  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  zone  observations.  In  the 
pTeUmiiiary  reductions  of  the  fundamental  stars,  the  observations 
of  &  few  stars  were  found  to  indicate  persistently  a  disagreement 
with  the  fundamental  positions  of  Publication  XIV. 

By  comparing  the  separate  values  of  (jr-f->n)  atid  of  the  equa- 
tor-point correction  for  each  date  with  the  mean  values  of  these 
functaons  for  the  same  date,  a  list  of  stars  showing  substantially 
the  same  discordances  from  year  to  year  was  made  out.  From 
this  list  twelve  stars  in  right  ascension  and  forty  stars  in  declina- 
tion were  selected  for  special  examination.  A  list  of  the  result- 
ing corrections  to  the  positions  in  Publication  XIV.  was  submitted 
to  Professor  Auwers,  with  a  request  for  instructions  iu  regard  to 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  case.  He  baa  subsequently 
aathorised,  on  belialf  of  the  Council  of  the  Astronomische  Gesell- 
scbaft,  the  use  of  the  provisional  corrections  already  found. 
The  actual  determination  of  the  definitive  values  of  (4r-|-m)  and 
of  the  equator-point  correction  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  by 
this  iuqniry. 

The  right  ascension  constants  have  now  been  determined  for 
the  entire  series  from  1870  to  1879,  and  the  declination  constants 
hare  also  been  found  for  the  same  time,  except  for  the  year 
18T1-T2.    The  computation  for  this  interval  is  nearly  completed. 

The  entire  number  of  dates,  for  which  the  constants  have  been 
determined,  is  1,263.  The  tabular  reductions  to  apparent  place 
and  the  refractions  have  been  completed  for  the  entire  series  of 
lone  observations.  The  reductions  have  been  made  for  intervals 
of  tirenty  minntes  in  right  ascension  and  two  degrees  in  declina- 
tion. Tlie  whole  number  of  days  for  which  these  computations 
have  been  made  is  633,  and  the  number  of  individual  reductions 
ia  about  12,000. 

Meridian  Photometer. ~-T]ie  work  originally  proposed  for  this 
inBtmment  of  measuring  on  three  nights  the  light  of  each  of  the 
naked-eye  stars  visible  in  this  latitude  was  essentially  completed 
August  25, 1881.  The  observations  will  be  continued  during  an- 
other year,  as  the  necessary  delay  for  reduction  and  publication  will 
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not  thereby  be  greatly  increased.  Of  the  four  thonsand  stars  in  oar 
catalogue,  about  fifteen  hundred  have  been  selected  for  re-obser- 
vation on  three  nights  each.  We  sbftU  thus  obtain  at  leaat  six 
obserrations  of  these  stars,  which  include  all  those  brighter  than 
the  fourth  magnitude,  all  those  used  in  the  principal  nautical 
almanacs  as  standards,  and  all  those  of  which  the  first  measures 
proved  discordant  About  seventy-Biz  thousand  measures  have 
been  made  in  all;  thirty-six  thousand  since  November  1,  1880. 

From  a  discusaion  of  the  upper  and  lower  culminations  of  a 
hundred  circumpolar  Btara,  the  law  of  atmospheric  absorption  has 
been  deduced,  and  the  corresponding  correction  for  eacli  of  the 
stars  observed  determined.  All  the  readings  have  been  reduced 
to  magnitudes,  corrected  for  the  difference  in  transparency  of  the 
prisms,  the  mean  taken  when  the  stars  are  completed,  the  residuals 
derived,  and  the  probable  error  deduced.  This  work  has  also  been 
in  a  great  measure  checked  and  entered  in  the  sheets  of  copy  ready 
for  publication. 

A  comparison  of  the  photometric  observations  with  those  made 
by  the  naked  eye  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  Uranometria  Ai^n- 
tina  fumishes  the  means  of  doing  this  with  the  southern  stars,  bat 
extends  only  to  10°  north.  Accordingly,  all  the  stars  in  the  Atlas 
Coeleatis  Novua  of  Heis  north  of  the  equator,  and  brighter  than 
the  sixth  magnitude  inclusive,  are  being  measured  by  the  eye, 
aided,  when  necessary,  by  an  opera-glass.  Each  star  is  to  be 
measured  by  three  observers,  who  are  to  compare  it  with  two  stars 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  one  being  a  little  brigliter,  the  otlier  a 
little  fainter.  The  interval  between  the  two  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  ten  parts,  and  tiie  brightness  of  tlie  star  to  be  meas- 
ured is  estimated  in  terms  of  this  interval.  The  standard  stars, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  number,  include  all  stars  brighter 
than  the  second  mE^^itnde,  and  those  between  60°  and  75°  north, 
which  are  used  in  determining  the  atmospheric  absorption.  The 
total  number  of  comparisons  required  for  tliis  work  is  about 
nine  thousand,  of  which  nearly  a  quarter  have  already  been 
made. 

Time-Slgftah.  —  The  distribution  of  time-signals  continued 
in  chai^  of  Mr.  F.  Waldo  until  June  1,  and  since  then  Mr. 
Edmands  hag  assumed  their  care.  Special  attention  is  now  given  to 
keeping  the  error  always  small,  instead  of  reducing  it  to  zero  at 
10  A.  H.    By  graphical  methods,  tiie  accuracy  of  the  determiQation 
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ot  the  error  during  long  periods  of  cloudy  weather  has  been  much 
increased.  It  is  believed  that  the  error  rarel;  exceeds  tvo  tenths 
of  a  second  in  clear  weather,  and  four  tenths  when  cloudjr,  and 
that  the  error  Bcldom  changes  more  than  two  tenths  of  a  second 
from  one  day  to  the  next. 

In  Jnly,  the  mean-time  clock,  Bond  394,  stopped,  after  send- 
ing the  signals  continuously  for  four  years.  It  vas  kept  in  use, 
hovever,  till  October,  vben  it  was  dismounted  and  thoroughly 
repaired.  Heanwhile,  from  October  7  to  October  21,  the  time- 
ngnals  were  sent  by  the  clock  of  Uessra.  W.  Bond  &  Son,  in 
Boston.  It  is  hoped  that  hereafter  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take 
this  coarse,  as  the  sufficiently  exact  regulation  of  a  clock  so  far 
tnm  the  Observatory  prored  to  be  a  troublesome  and  laborions 
nndertaking.  In  August,  the  standard  sidereal  clock,  Frodsham 
1827,  was  cleaned  and  remoTed  to  the  new  brick  vault  under  the 
west  Eqaatorial.  For  a  period  of  twenty-five  days,  beginuing 
August  30,  daring  which  it  was  led  wholly  undisturbed,  its  per- 
formaDce  was  remarkable  both  for  the  uniformity  and  minuteness 
of  its  rate.  Its  error  did  not  vary  two  tenths  of  a  second  on  the 
thirty-two  occasions  on  which  it  was  compared  with  the  stars. 

Varions  ingenioos  devices  hare  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Edmands 
for  use  in  the  Time  Service.  Among  others  may  be  named  those 
for  making  a  single  clock  run  two  independent  observing  cir- 
cuits, without  the  nse  of  relays,  and  without  interference  of  the 
obserrations.  Spark  arresters  have  been  introduced,  that  on 
the  staudard  clock  being  a  sounder  which  gives  the  breaks  of  the 
clock  without  those  of  the  observer.  Another  sounder  gives  the 
time-iigiials  uuinterrupted  by  the  five-minute  break.  Experiments 
are  in  progress  with  a  view  of  improving  the  methods  of  distribut- 
ing standard  time.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  proposed 
improrefflenta  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the  signals  may  be  de- 
layed by  any  desired  fraction  of  a  second  without  atTecting  the 
clock.  An  error  in  the  signals  may  thus  be  corrected  without 
interference  with  the  pendulum.  By  this  means  many  variations 
in  the  rate  of  the  clock  may  he  prevented,  and  its  performance 
proportionally  improved. 

The  time-ball  has  been  dropped  correctly  on  822  days  at  twelve 
o'clock  by  telegraph.  Owing  to  repairs  to  the  roof  of  the  building, 
it  was  not  dropped  during  an  interval  of  thirty-five  days.  On  five 
days  it^was  dropped  at  twelve  o'clock  by  hand.    On  two  days  it 
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failed  to  drop  at  twelve,  and  waa  dropped  live  minutes  later, 
according  to  the  rule  ;  and  on  one  da;  ice  on  tlie  mast  prevented 
it  from  being  raised. 

Publication.  —  Volume  XIII.  of  the  Annals  is  now  in  process 
of  publication,  and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  through 
the  press.  It  will  contain  the  results  of  tlie  work  with  the  lai^ 
telescope,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Professor  Winlock,  and 
also  tbe  micrometrio  measurements  made  up  to  the  present  time. 
Among  other  subjects  treated  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  telescope  and  the  pitch  of  the  micrometer-screw ; 
measurements  of  double  stars  ;  observations  of  nebulae  and  of  their 
spectra  ;  satelliteB  of  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  ;  satellites  of 
Mars  during  the  opposition  of  1877  and  1879 ;  positions  of  aste- 
roids and  comets.  An  appendix  will  be  added,  giving  an  impor- 
tant list  of  errate  in  the  zone  observations  of  Professor  Bond, 
kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters.  As  soon  as  this  volume 
is  completed  the  printing  of  Volume  XIV.  will  probably  be  com- 
menced. It  will  contain  the  measures  made  with  the  meridian 
photometer. 

The  papers  mentioned  below  have  appeared  during  the  year  as 
communications  from  officers  of  the  Observatory :  — 

Variable  Stars  of  Short  Period.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xvi.  257.  Reprinted  in  The  Observatory,  iv. 
233, 264,  284. 

Large  Telescopes.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Proc.  Am.  Acad., 
xvi.  364.     Reprinted  in  Nature,  xxiv.  389. 

Photometric  Measuremente  of  the  Variable  Stars  /3  Perset  and 
DM.  81°  25,  made  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  By  Ed- 
ward C.  Pickering,  Director,  and  Arthur  Searle  and  0.  C.  Wen- 
dell, Assistants.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xvi.  870. 

On  the  Probable  Period  of  Swill's  Comet.  By  S.  C.  Chandler, 
Jr.    Aetr.  Nachrichten,  xcix.  45. 

Comet  III.  1869.  By  Edward  0.  Pickering.  Aatr.  Nachrich- 
ten, xcix.  95. 

Observations  of  Last  Contact  of  Solar  Eclipse.  By  Edward  0. 
Pickering.    Astr.  Nachrichten,  xcix.  107. 

Elements  of  Pechiile's  Comet  (/)  1880.  By  S.  C.  Chandler, 
Jr.     Astr.  Nachrichten,  xcix.  109. 

The  Comparison  of  Siriua.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astr. 
Nachrichten,  xcix.  219, 
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On  Certain  Zodiacal  Phenomena.  Ey  Arthur  dearie.  Astr. 
Nachrichten,  icii.  91,  369. 

Olijects  remarkable  for  their  Colors  or  Spectra.  By  Edward 
0.  Pickering.     Astr.  Nachrichten,  xcix.  375, 

The  Coefficient  of  Safety  in  Navigation.  By  W,  A.  Rogers. 
Proc.  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  vii.  No.  2. 

A  review  of  Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observa- 
tory, by  Dr.  E.  Lindeniann,  appeared  in  the  Vierteljalirsschrift 
der  Astr.  Geaellschaft,  xvi.  108.  A  review  of  the  articles  on 
Variable  Stars  appeared  in  the  Cr6iiicaCicnt(fica  (Barcelona),  iv. 
401,  Other  notices  of  the  Observatory  and  its  work  will  be  found 
in  Nature,  xxii.  483,611;  xxiii.  321,  338,  604;  in  Science,  ii. 
33, 107, 141, 164,  329, 447, 482  ;  in  The  Observatory,  iv.  81, 113, 
116,  154,  245 ;  in  Copernicus,  i.  139, 140. 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  large  telescopes,  it  may  be 
noted  that  should  any  addition  be  made  to  the  equipment  of  the 
Observatory,  a  telescope,  mounted  according  to  the  method  there 
described,  is  recommended.  It  is  believed  tliat  in  no  other  way 
could  the  same  amount  of  work  bo  obtained  with  a  given  expen- 
diture. With  our  present  resources,  however,  it  is  much  more 
desirable  to  keep  the  instruments  we  now  have  actively  at  work 
than  to  make  any  addition  to  their  number. 

An  important  piece  of  bibliographical  work  has  been  undertaken, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Chandler.  The  references  to  obser- 
vations of  stars  of  known  or  suspected  variability  have  been  col- 
lected, and  those  of  each  star  brouglit  together.  This  portion  of 
the  work  is  more  than  half  completed.  The  comparison  stars  are 
then  to  be  measured  photometrically,  and,  finally,  a  reduction  to  a 
uniform  system  to  be  made  of  all  the  observations  of  variables  of 
long  period. 

Various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  Two  wooden  balconies,  havhig  an  area  of 
seven  feet  by  seventeen,  have  been  constructed,  to  replace  the 
small  iron  balconies  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  large  dome.  They 
are  exceedingly  convenient  for  observations  made  with  small  in- 
struments or  with  the  naked  eye. 

In  order  to  connect  the  previous  determinations  of  longitudes  by 
the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  with  an  established  meridian,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Survey  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  between  Detroit  and  Cambridge.     Facilities  for 
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the  work  were  accordingly  furnished  by  this  Obaeiratory,  and  the 
obserrations  required  were  made  by  officers  of  the  Surrey^  Later 
in  the  season,  a  course  of  experiments  on  the  force  of  gravity,  by 
means  of  pendulum  observations,  was  oonduct«d  at  the  Observatory 
by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  who  were  provided  with 
similar  facilities  for  their  work.  The  West  Equatorial  was  lent 
for  the  summer  months  to  Professor  S.  F.  Langley,  who  ased  it 
in  observations  made  on  the  summit  of  Meant  Whitney,  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Tliere  are  some  advantages  in  an  early  announcement  of  proposed 
investigations,  even  when  the  preliminary  experiments  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  insure  their  execution.  The  aid  and  ad- 
vice of  other  astronomers  may  thus  sometimes  be  secured,  and  the 
danger  of  duplication  of  work  is  greatly  reduced.  No  change  in 
the  character  of  the  work  is  proposed,  except  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  restrict  the  work  of  the  lai^  telescope  more  closely 
to  large  pieces  of  routine  work.  Such  investigations  are  leas 
likely  to  be  made  at  observatories  where  tlie  corps  of  assistants  is 
smaller,  and  have  a  value  not  attained  by  detached  observations. 
With  the  ultimate  object  of  determining  the  distribution  of  the 
light  in  the  spectra  of  the  banded  stars,  a  stellar  spectroscope  l^as 
been  ordered  of  Mr.  Hilger,  of  London.  With  this  it  is  proposed 
to  measure  the  position  of  the  principal  lines  in  the  spectra  of  all 
the  banded  stars  as  yet  known.  A  catalogue  of  these  objects  has 
already  been  compiled.  With  the  approval  and  assistance  of  the 
Selenographical  Society,  the  photometric  determination  of  the 
brightness  of  various  points  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  has  been 
Dndertaken.  The  Society  has  furnished  a  list  of  regions  suitable  for 
standards,  and  the  observations  may  be  begun  after  the  decision  of 
some  further  preliminary  questions.  The  most  important  of  these 
relates  to  the  age  of  the  moon  at  which  the  comparisons  should 
preferably  be  made.  In  co-operation  with  other  astronomers,  a 
system  of  standards  of  brightness  for  faint  stars  has  been  devised, 
and  measurements  of  their  light  will  be  shortly  undertaken. 

The  new  meridian  photometer  will  be  used  for  measuring  vari- 
able stars  and  their  comparison  stars,  and  also  for  determining 
the  light  of  the  brighter  asteroids.  An  important  piece  of  work  is 
now  under  consideration,  which  would  occupy  this  instrument  for 
several  years.  During  the  revision  of  the  Durchmustemng,  under- 
taken by  a  number  of  coK>perating  observatories,  and  now  ap- 
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pn»chingcon]pletian,each  ofthe  zones  into  which  the  entire  region 
tobennreyed  was  divided,  was  somewhat  extended  northward  and 
southward,  so  as  to  overlap  the  adjacent  zones.  The  object  of  tbia 
exteoBioD  was  to  connect  the  work  of  the  different  observers. 
HeDce,  tbe  portions  of  the  sky  occupied  bj  the  overlapping  borders 
of  the  zones  offer  a  promising  field  for  photometric  research,  as 
each  determination  may  be  compared  with  the  estimates  of  magni- 
tude made  independently  by  two  observers,  witli  the  Durcbmus- 
teruDg  itself,  with  the  zones  of  Argelander  and  Bessel,  and  with 
Tsrious  other  authorities.  The  number  of  stars  to  be  measured  is 
estinuted  at  about  six  thousand,  and  the  time  required  for  the  oh- 
Ben-ations  with  the  new  meridian  photometer  woold  be  at  least 
three  years. 

EDWARD  C.   nCKERING,  Direclor. 


To  THI  pREBn>EMT    AHD    FrLLOWS   OF   HARVARD    GOLLEOB  ; 

DuBTfa  tlie  past  year  the  exterior  of  the  northwestern  corner- 
piece  of  the  Museam  building  has  been  finished,  and  fair  progress 
made  towarda  the  completion  of  the  interior.  Four  of  the  rooms 
are  now  ready  for  use,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
bnilding  will  be  finished  during  the  coming  year. 

Tbe  usual  instruction  has  been  given  at  the  Museum  by  Pro- 
fesaore  Whitney,  Shaler,  Hagen,  James,  Farlow,  and  Faxon,  and 
by  Meeers.  Mark,  Davis,  and  Wadsworth.  For  the  details  of  these 
connes,  I  would  refer  to  the  special  reports  of  the  Professors 
and  Assistants. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  Professor  S.  F.  Baird, 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  by  which  the  Museum  will  have 
tbe  right  to  send  annually  one  student  to  Wood's  Holl  to  avail 
himself  of  the  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  zoological  research 
afforded  by  the  new  zoological  station  to  be  established  by  the 
Commissioner. 

As  in  former  years,  two  of  the  assistants  of  the  Museum  and 
two  special  students  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  my 
Newport  Laboratory.  The  former  devoted  their  time  principally 
to  embryolt^cal  studies  of  Crustacea  and  Acalephs.  A  part 
of  the  collection  of  Crustacea  dredged  by  the  "  Blake  "  has  been 
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retarned  bj  Profeasor  Alphonse  Milne-EdwardB.  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  has  also  returned  the  whole  of  the  collection  of  "  Blafce  " 
Sponges.     Professor  Cams  has  returned  p\\e  Cephalopoda. 

CoUectionB  have  been  sent  for  study  to  Professor  Verrill,  to  Dr. 
Heinert,  to  Mr.  Simon,  to  Mr.  Eaton,  and  to  Count  Keyserling. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  duriug  the  past  year  are  ehowo 
in  detail  in  Appendix  A.  to  the  separate  Report  on  the  Museum. 
They  consist  of  Bulletins  by  Messrs.  Agassiz,  Lyman,  Yerrill, 
Fewkes,  Faxon,  Wadsworth,  Hamlin,  Oarman,  Allen,  and  Hagen. 

The  preliminary  Reports  of  the  "  Blake"  collections  have  made 
excellent  progress  during  the  past  year.  Part  I.  of  the  Crustacea 
by  Professor  Alplionse  Milne-Edwards  has  been  published ;  also 
the  preliminary  Reports  of  the  Starfishes  by  Professor  Perrier,  and 
of  the  MoUueca  by  Mr.  Dall.  The  Reports  on  the  Gephalopods 
by  Professor  Verrill,  and  by  Mr.  Wilson,  E.  B,,on  the  Pycnogonidm, 
have  been  issued  in  the  Museum  Bulletins.  No.  2,  Vol.  VII.  of 
the  Memoirs  containing  the  "  Climatic  Changes  "  by  Professor  J. 
D.  Whitney  haa  been  issued,  in  connection  with  Professor  Whit^ 
ney ;  and  the  Second  Part  of  the  Immature  State  of  the  Odonata, 
the  jEschnina,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Louis  Cabot. 

Tlie  additions  to  the  Library  have  not  been  quite  so  large  as 
usual,  as  no  extensive  purchases  were  made  this  year. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Assistants  of  the  Museum  not 
issued  in  the  Museum  publications,  may  be  mentioned  a  mono- 
graph by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  on  tlie  Seals,  founded  in  part  on  Musenm 
material,  and  published  in  the  United  States  Qeol.  Survey  Report. 

Professor  Shaler  and  Mr.  Davis  have  published  the  first  of  a 
aeries  of  Memoirs  intended  to  illustrate  the  principal  features 
of  the  structure  of  tlie  crust  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Lyman  has  published  a  paper  on  some  remarkable  decp-aea 
Ophiurans,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  has  also  completed  his  final  Report  on  the  Ophiurans  of 
the  "  Challenger." 

I  have  myself  seen  through  the  pi-ess  tlie  final  report  on  the 
Elcliini  of  the  "  Challenger  "  Expedition  to  be  issued  as  Vol.  III. 
of  the  Zoology  of  that  expedition ;  it  forms  821  pages  and  65 
plates. 

During  the  past  year  the  lower  floor  of  the  Systematic  Collec- 
tions of  Mollusks  and  the  South  American  Fauna!  room  have  been 
opened  to  the  public,  although  the  collections  they  contain  are  not 
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Tet  properly  labelled.  Good  progress  baa  also  been  made  in  tbe 
UTADgement  of  the  Australian  room,  and  tbe  materials  for  the 
African  and  Indian  Faunal  CollectiooB  are  coming  in  at  a  satisfac- 
tor;  rate.  The  completion  of  tbe  exhibition  rooms  of  the  wing 
viU  now  enable  us  to  make  tbe  final  arrangement  of  tbe  System- 
atic Collection  of  Fishes  and  of  Birds,  as  all  the  material  foreign 
to  these  collections  has  been  removed  to  tbe  proper  storage 
rooms. 

The  Annelids  have,  as  asual,  been  under  tbe  care  of  Dr.  Mark. 
There  is  nodiing  special  to  report  on  this  collection ;  tlie  bulk  of  it 
is  stjll  in  Europe  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Elilers. 

Tbe  Corals  and  Sponges  have  during  the  past  year  been  in 
charge  of  tit.  Fewkes,  who  has  selected  sets  of  duplicates  of  the 
"  Bltke  "  Sponges  for  distribution,  and  commenced  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  tbe  Halcyonoids  for  the  Systematic  Collection. 

A  complete  series  of  Blatschka  glass  models  of  Radiates  has 
been  added  to  the  Systematic  room  of  that  group.  Two  important 
collections  of  Invertebrate  palteozoic  fossils  have  been  purchased 
during  the  year,  one  the  collection  of  Professor.  Q.  Washington 
Taylor,  principally  rich  in  fossil  Cephalopods,  from  tlie  Now  York 
Silniian.  Also  the  collection  of  tbe  Rev.  F.  H.  Day,  brought  to- 
gether daring  a  series  of  twenty  years,  mainly  from  the  Niagara 
limestone  of  Wisconsin,  near  Uilwankee. 

Baring  the  past  season  Mr.  Garman  has  been  engaged  in 
oollectiDg  fossil  Vertebrates  in  the  Bad-lands,  supplementing  the 
odlectioD  made  by  him  from  these  localities  during  tlie  previous 
year.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sternberg  has  also  been  engaged  in  collect- 
ing for  the  Museum,  and  has  brought  together  an  admirable  coUec* 
tion  of  Cretaceous  Plants  of  Kansas.  His  collections,  as  well  as  a 
cdlection  of  Duplicates  of  Western  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  Plante 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  Smithsonian,  have  been  identi- 
fied by  Ur.  Lesquereux,  who  has  also  examined  a  small  collec- 
tion made  for  tbe  Museum  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lakes,  and  a  collection 
of  Carboniferous  Plants  from  Cannelton. 

Kr.  Sternberg,  after  making  the  collections  of  the  Dakote 
gnnip,  moved  further  West,  and  has  explored  some  of  the  well 
known  Vertebrate  fossil  localities  of  Western  Kansas.  The  collec- 
tiosB  of  theeo  explorations  have  arrived  at  the  Museum ;  a  more 
detailed  report  of  their  contente  cannot  be  given  at  present,  until 
tfaey  have  been  more  carefully  examined. 
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I  ma;  also  meotioii  among  the  valuable  additions  to  the  col- 
lectioDS  the  invoices  of  Captain  Cole  of  the  West  Indian  Tele- 
graph Company.  Besides  a  couple  of  species  of  Bhizocrinus  and 
some  interesting  Comatulaa  and  Corals,  he  has  sent  us  a  coaple 
of  good  specimens  of  Cmbellularia  .from  the  comparatively  shal- 
low depth  of  160  fathoms,  off  the  south  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  I  explored  the  Tortugaa 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  The  late 
Superintendent,  the  Hon.  Carlile  P.  Patterson,  placed  at  my  dis* 
posal  a  small  steam  launch,  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  explore  the 
surface  fauna  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  ascertain  t^e  part  taken  by 
the  innumerable  surface  oi^nisms  in  buildii^  up  the  base 
(plateau)  upon  which  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida  have  been  raised. 
Unfortunately  the  weather  was  not  favorable  for  surface  and 
pelagic  work,  and  little  could  be  accomplished  in  that  direction. 
I  have  given  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  myself  and  my  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Fewkes,  in  Letter  No.  5,  addressed  to  Mr.  Patterson 
and  published  in  the  Museum  Bulletin.  To  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Winn  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Wright  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  the  facilities  they  placed  at  my  command.  Captain 
Scammon,  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  "  Dix,"  was  also  authorized  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  assist  us  as  far  as  practicable.  On  my 
way  across  from  Jacksonville  to  Cedar  Keys  I  had  the  opportunity 
cursorily  to  examine  a  section  of  the  peninsula.  Dr.  Smith  has 
described  the  limestones  of  the  central  and  western  part  as  belong- 
ing probably  to  tlie  Ticksbnrg  age,  flanked  only  on  the  very  shore 
by  the  newer  postpleiocene  limestones.  From  the  rapid  exami- 
nation I  was  able  to  make,  I  am  more  inclined  to  consider  that 
some  of  the  younger  limestones  have  been  deposited  further  inland 
along  tlie  sides  of  the  backbone  described  by  Dr.  Smith,  and 
forming  there  elevated  coral  reefs  similar  to  those  now  found  in 
the  Evei^Iades.  But  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Florida  is  needed  to  ascertain  how  far  it  extended  south  during 
the  Yicksburg  period,  and  what  portion  of  it  consists  of  the  later 
limestones  and  is  formed  by  ancient  coral  reefs. 

ALEXANDER  A6ASSIZ,  Cwalor. 
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IdST  ot  peraona  appointed  taton,  iDstractors,  or  assistant  profeagon  siace 
1880  ud  iu>  longer  in  the  service.    .Annnal  appointments  are  not  included. 

A.  T.  Bates,  tntor  1800-66.    Became  a  lavjer. 

Houj  3.  Clatk,  asBtstsnt  professor  1860-05.     Natnnlist.    Died  1873. 

G.  W.  C.  Noble,  tutor  1861-65.    Piirote  school  in  Boston. 

£.  K.  F.  KrauBB,  instructor  1861-68.    Teacber. 

J.  £.  Hudson,  tutor  1862-65.    Became  a  lawyer. 

F.  G.  Bromberg.  tutor  1863-65.     Betnmed  to  Alabama.    Postmaster  of 
Habile.    Member  of  Congress. 

Inic  Fla^,  tntor  1865-69,  assistant  professor  1869,  reigned  1869.     Pro- 
IdsM  in  ComeU  Univerut;. 

£.  P.  Searer,  tntor  1865-69,  assistant  professor  1869-71.    Master  of  Eng- 
fiah  High  School  and  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston. 

C.  A.  Hill,  tutor  1865-71,  asnstant  professor  1871-76.      Author  and 
teacher. 

£■  1.  Catler,  oadstiuit  professor  1865-70,  professor  1870.     Died  1870. 

pRDtiss  Commings,  tutor  1866-70.     Became  a  lawyer. 

i.  S.  Lombard,  aaaistant  professor  186S-70.    A  ^>ecialist  in  phyuology. 

J.  8.  Perry,  tutor  1868-72.    Writer  and  lecturer. 

G.  V.  Leverett,  instructor  1863-70.     Became  a  lawyer. 

W.  H.  Appleton,  tutor  1869-70.     Professor  in  Swarthmore  College. 

T.  H.  Drown,  instructor  1889-71.    Metallurgist. 

V.  H.  Pettee,  instructor  1869-71,  awiataot  professor  1871-75.    Professor 
in  the  Uaiteruty  of  Michigsn. 

J.  B.  DeuueU,  assistant  professor  1889-72,    Jonmalist    Died  1874. 

WiUism  Everett,  tutor  1670-73,  assistant  professor  1873-79.    Master  of 
Adsnu  Academy. 

F.  E.  Anderson,  tutor  1870-7S,  assistant  professor  1873-78.      Went  to 
Europe,  and  died  1880. 

A.  I.  Fiske,  tutor  1870-73.    Master  in  Boston  Latin  SchooL 

£llii  Peterson,  assistant  professor  1870-72.    Principal  of  Worcester  High 
School,  and  Snpeirisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

fieniy  Adams,  assistant  professor  1870-77.    Anthor. 

N.  W.  Hawes,  asastant  professor  1870-79.     Dentaat. 

F.  6.  Ssobom,  instructor  1871-78.    Sntomologiat 

F.  i.  Boris,  instructor  1871-73.    Teacher. 
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J.    C.   BartleU,inB(ructor  1871-74.     Priacipal  of  Tauuton  High  School. 

G.  T.  Dippold,  instructor  1871-73.  Teacher.  Inatructor  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 

E.  B.  Dalton,  inBtrnctor  1871-72.    Died  1872., 

A.  W.  Gould,  tutor  1873-74,  1878-81.    Instructor  in  Williams  College, 

I.  B.  Barker,  tutor  1874-76.     Died  1875. 

W.  G,  Hale,  tutor  1874-75,  1877-80.    Professor  in  Cornell  Unwerwty. 

W.  H.  Bollins,  instructor  1874-78,     Dentist. 

G.  R.  Brlggs,  tutor  1875-81.     Student  and  author. 

E.  W.  Willson,  tutor  1875-81.  Assistant  in  Winchester  Obserratory, 
Yale  College. 

W.  E.  Story,  tutor  1875-76.    Associate  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

O.  Fanlhabet,  tutor  1875-78.     Teacher. 

C.  E.  Hamlin,  instructor  1876-77.     Aasistant  in  the  Museum  of  Zobt<%y. 

L.  E.  Briggs,  tutor  1878-81.     Candidate  for  A.  M. 

J.  H.  Wheeler,  tutor  1880-81.     Professor  in  Bowdoin  College. 


LtST  of  persons  appointed  tutors  or  instructors  wnce  1860,  and  stall  in 
the  service  as  tutors  or  instructors.    Annual  appointments  are  not  included. 

C.  H.  Moore,  instructor  1871-    Drawing  and  Design. 
C.  B.  Porter,  instructor  1871-    Surgery. 
F.  I.  Knight,  instructor  1872-    Laryngoscopy. 
J.  C.  Warren,  instructor  1872-     Surgery. 

H.  Howland,  tutor  1872-74,  (annual)  instructor  1879-82.     Torts. 
J.  G.  CroBwell,  tutor  1874-78,  1881-     Greek  and  Latin. 
W.  B.  Hills,  instructor  1874-     Chemistry. 
W.  L.  Richardson,  instructor  1874-    Obstetrics. 
F.  W.  Dean,  tutor  1875-    Engineering. 

M.  B.  Wadsworth,  instructor  1874-77.     Mineralogy  and  Geology.    Asnst- 
ant  (1876)  in  the  Museum  of  Zoology. 
£.  Young,  instructor  1876-78,  1880-    History. 
S.  M.  Mac  Vane,  instructor  1678-    History. 
W.  H.  Baker,  instructor  1877-    Gynaecology. 

E.  S.  Sheldon,  tutor  1878,  instructor  1881-    Modern  Languages. 

F.  Luti,  tutor  1878-    German. 

H.  N.  Wheeler,  instructor  1878-     Mathematics. 

E.  Emertou,  instructor  1878-     History. 

W.  M.  Davis,  instructor  187a-    Geology. 

Ko-Eun-Hua,  instructor  1878-    Chinese. 

E.  E.  Phillips,  tutor  1880-    Greek  and  Latin. 

Henry  Preble,  tutor  1881-    Greek  and  Latin. 

£.  L.  Mark,  inatractot  1881-     Zoology. 
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BEQUEST  OF  THOHAS  CABLTLE. 


III. 


Thb  followitiB  extract  is  from  the  will  of  Thomas  Cablti,k,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 8,  J873,     The  will  contains  no  other  public  bequest. 

"  Having  with  good  reason,  ever  since  ray  first  appearance  in  Literature, 
a  variety  of  kind  feelings,  obligations,  and  regards  towards  New  England, 
and  indeed  long  before  that  a  hearty  good  will,  real  and  steady,  which  still 
continues,  to  America  at  large,  and  recognizing  with  gratitude  how  much  of 
friendliness,  of  actually  credible  human  love,  I  have  bad  from  that  Country, 
and  what  immensities  of  worth  and  capability  I  believe  and  partly  know  to 
be  lodged,  especially  iu  the  silent  classes  there,  I  have  now  after  due  consul- 
tation as  to  the  feasibilities,  the  excusabilities  of  it,  decided  to  fulfil  a  fond 
notion  that  has  been  hovering  in  my  mind  these  many  years  ;  and  I  do  there- 
fore hereby  bequeath  the  books  (whatever  of  them  I  could  not  borrow,  but 
had  to  buy  and  gather;  that  is,  in  general  whatever  of  them  are  still  here) 
which  I  used  in  writing  on  CromweU  and  Friedrich,  and  which  shall  be 
accurately  searched  for  and  parted  from  ray  other  books,  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  City  of  Cambridge,  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  a  poor  testimony  of  my  respect  for  that  alma  maier  of  so  many  of 
my  Trans- Atlantic  friends,  and  a  token  of  the  feelings  above  indicated 
towards  the  Great  Country  of  which  Harvard  is  the  Chief  School.  In 
which  sense  I  have  reason  to  be  confident  that  the  Harvard  authorities  will 
please  to  accept  this,  my  little  bequest,  and  deal  with  it,  and  order  and  use 
it,  as  to  their  own  good  judgment  and  kind  fidelity  shall  seem  fittest.  A 
certain  symbolical  value  the  bequest  may  have,  but  of  intrinsic  value  as  a 
collection  of  old  books  it  can  pretend  to  very  little.  If  there  should  be 
doubt  as  to  any  books  coming  within  the  category  of  this  bequest,  my  dear 
Brother  John,  if  left  behind  me  as  I  always  trust  and  hope,  who  already 
knows  about  this  Harvard  matter,  and  who  possesses  a  Catalogue  or  List 
drawn  up  by  me,  of  which  the  counterpart  is  in  possession  of  the  Harvard 
authorities,  will  see  it  for  rae  in  all  points  accurately  done.  In  regard  to 
this,  and  to  all  else  in  these  final  directions  of  mine,  I  wish-  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  my  second  self,  my  surviving  self.   ■  .  ■ 

T.  Cablylb." 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HERBA- 
RIUM AND  MUSEUM  OF  THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  188L 

Work  in  the  Museum  and  Herbariam  has  continued  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  value  of  the  Herbarium  as  a  reference  collection  has  been  considera- 
bly increased. 

During  \he  year,  1,810  specimens  (750  spedes)  of  plants  have  been  prepared 
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at  the  Herbarium  or  received  b;  donation,  including  a  large  number  of  coitea, 
nuts,  and  other  tree  producte. 

There  have  been  received,  in  addition  to  these,  880  specimens  (ISO  species) 
of  woods,  including  a  collection  of  upwards  of  30  specimens  of  foreign  woods 
sent  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England,  Of  these,  many  are  large  logs 
or  fine  specimens,  illostratiiig  peculiar  qnalities  or  remarkable  formations  of 
the  wood. 

There  have  been  received  a  number  of  photographs  of  forest  scenei;  and 
ligneous  vegetation ;  alao,  various  specimens  illnstrating  the  economic  value 
and  properties  of  trees. 

During  the  year,  208  specimens  (162  species)  of  plants  and  woods  have 
been  distributed  among  twenty-two  isatitutions  and  private  individuals  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

During  the  year,  1,650  Bpe(»mens  (360  species)  of  plants  have  been  poisoned 
and  mounted  on  herbarium  sheets,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  adopted  laat 
year  and  in  general  use  in  other  large  collections. 

Ten  more  cabinets  have  been  added,  and  these,  as  well  as  those  prerioualy 
purchased,  are  aU  now  nearly  filled.  The  Coniferae,  which  had  previously 
received  only  temporary  arrangement,  are  now  arranged  in  the  cabinets,  each 
SpeoieB  being  placed  in  a  separate  box,  in  order  that  the  large  fruits  may  be 
kept  with,  and  easy  reference  made  to,  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  species. 
A  supplementary  set  of  cones  and  other  tree  frnita  have  been  arranged  in  a 
large  museum  esse,  to  exhibit  the  general  collecdon  more  conveniently,  each 
species  being  mounted  on  a  separate  tablet. 

The  calendar  of  flowering  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
kept  for  the  season  of  1880,  has  been  published  in  Uie  transactions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Sodety.  A  similar  t»lendar  haa  been  kept  dur- 
ing the  current  year. 

JOHN  ROBINSON,  Aitittant  in  charge. 


V. 

SDMMABT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THB    UNIVERSITY  AT   THB   BEQIN- 
KINO  OF  THB  ACADEMIC  TEAB  1B80-61. 

College, 

Seniors IBS 

Juniors 186 

Sophomores 201 

Freshmen 243 

828 

Unmatrioulated  Students IC 

Lawrence  Scientifio  School 87 

BuBsey  Inatitalion 8 

Dental  School IS 

He^cal  School 3<1 
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Law  School 

Divinity  School 

Guididateg  for  the  Degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.     .     .     . 

Holders  of  Fellowships 

Beadeut  Gradaatea  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 

Parnmt  mio  attended  the  Smrnner  Courses  tn  Seienee  in  1881. 

Chemistty 17 

Botany 10 

Number  of  Cerlificales  issued  to  Women  in  1881. 

Preliminary  Examination 8 

Advanced  Examination 9 


ACADEMIC  HONORS  FOR  THE  TEAR  1880-81. 

COHMSHOEIIBHT,    JdHB    29,    1881. 


Arthur  Otentt  Jameson, 

Jamee  Bettner  Ludlow, 

William  Coolidge  Lane, 

Charles  Bingham  Penrose, 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane, 

Frederic  Joaquim  Barbosa  Cordeiro, 

Alfred  Jareteki, 


Henry  Edwards  Scott, 
Edmund  Allen  Whitman, 
Hermann  Ivah  Thonisen, 
Curtis  Guild, 
Edward  Lathrop  Rand, 
Charles  Wendell  Townsend, 
George  Albert  Burdett, 


James  Bobbins  Hove, 
Arthur  Wellington  Roberts, 
Farley  Brewer  Goddard, 
John  Norton  Johnson, 
John  Wallace  Suter, 
Henry  Leverett  Nelson, 
James  Parker  Pumenter, 
Otto  Mueller, 
Joel  Herbert  Seavems, 
William  Loring  Worcester, 
John  Stevens  Melcber, 
John  Edward  Maude, 
Winthrop  Howland  Wade, 
Frank  Clinton  Femald, 
John  Frank  Davis, 
Chester  Allyn  Beed, 


Diiserlations. 

John  Carew  Rolfe, 

Henry  Olrastead  Rolfe, 

lUchaid  Edwards, 

George  Phineas  Upham, 

Boies  Penrose, 

William  Henry  Coolidge, 

Merle  St.  Croii  Wright, 

Charles  Howard  Atkina, 

Garry  De  Nerville  Hough, 

Abbot  Low  Mills, 

Marshall  Perry  Slade, 

Edward  Collins  Porter, 

John  Amory  Jeffries, 

Oliver  Mayhew  Whipple  Huntington, 

George  Angier  Gordon, 

George  Dickson  Markham. 


■ogle 
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Joseph  Elvyn  Maxfield, 
Frederic  William  Stuart, 
Alanson  Joseph  Abbe, 
Edward  Winalow  Brewer, 
John  Prescott  Famsworth, 
Charles  Turner  Dazej, 
Horria  Hickj  Morgan, 
Frederick  SiUa  Gregoiy  Reed, 
Robert  Williainaan  Lovett, 
Irving  Gardiner  Stanton, 
John  Geniab  WomI, 
Eogene  Charles  Upton, 
Charles  Henry  Leonard  Delani^ 
Louis  Brackett  Carr, 
Frederic  Ersslus  Crawford, 
Thomas  Parker  Ivy, 
Samuel  Hopkins  Spalding, 
Charles  Andrews  Mitchell, 
Prescott  Evarts, 
Mars  Edward  Wagar, 
William  Henry  Robinson, 
Eugene  Yancey  Cohen, 
Frank  Bellows  Allen, 
Eugene  Dexter  Hawkins, 
John  William  O'CalUghan, 
Godfrey  Michael  Hyams, 
Frank  Woods  Baker, 
Arthnr  Carlton  Jelly, 


John  Allen  Collier  Wright, 
Ezra  Henry  Baker, 
George  Frederic  Joyce, 
Paul  Barron  Wataon, 
John  Cummings  Mnnro, 
Charles  Robert  Sanger, 
Addison  Sanford  Thayer, 
Joseph  Emerson  Hadley, 
Charles  Hooper  Jackson, 
Henry  Ellison  Seaver, 
Charles  Fellows  Sqnibb, 
Joseph  Henry  Adams, 
Richard  ClipstoD  Stnrgis, 
Howard  Preston  Haines, 
William  Roscoe  Thayer, 
Samuel  Wylie, 
Algernon  Coolidge, 
George  Allen  Staples, 
George  Enowles  Swinhnme, 
James  Bliss, 

Frederic  William  Sharon, 
Edward  Roscoe  Merrill, 
Frederic  Otis  Barton, 
James  Leonard  Paine, 
Heyliger  Adams  De  Windt, 
George  Henry  Williama, 
Robert  Sturgis. 


HOKOBB  AT  GRASnATIOM. 


ArQinr  Orcntt  Jameson, 
Farley  Brewer  Goddard, 
Alfred  Jaretzki, 
John  Norton  Johnson, 
Gardiner  Martin  Lane, 
James  Bettner  Ludlow, 
Henry  Leverett  Nelson, 
ArUinr  Wellington  Roberts, 
John  Carew  Rolfe, 
Henry  Edwards  Scott, 


Highest  Honors. 
Honors. 


Charles  Howard  Atkins, 
George  Angier  Gordon, 
John  Edward  Maude, 
Edward  Collins  Porter, 
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Henry  Edwards  Scott, 
Geoi^  DickaoQ  Markham, 
Abbot  Low  MilU, 

In  Mathemaiici 
Frederic  Joaquim  Baibota  Cordeiro, 
Hermaon  Irah  Thonuen, 


Highest  Honors. 
Honors. 


Do. 


In  ffalural  Hiitwy. 

Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  Highest  Honors. 

Otto  Muelier,  Hooore. 

John  Amor;  Jeffries,  Do. 

In  Phgsics. 

CharleB  Bingham  Penrose,  Highest  Uonora. 

/n  Chemiitrg.  ', 

Gjury  De  Nerville  Hough,  Hoaora. 

Oliver  Mayhew  Whipple  Huntington,  Do. 

MarabBll  Perry  Slade,  Do. 

Edmmid  Alien  Whitman,  Do. 


in  Musk. 


Geoq^e  Albert  Burdett, 

HOHORABLB  Mat 


i    AT    G&ADUATlOn. 


AUnaon  Joseph  Abbe.     Chemiiiry. 

Jo«eph  Henry  Adams.     Philosophy ;  Histary. 

Frank  Bellows  Allen.     Hisiory. 

Charles  Howard  Atldns.     Philosophy. 

Ezra  Henry  Baker.     Political  Economy. 

Frank  Woods  Baker.     Philosophy. 

Frederick  Otis  Barton.     Hisiory. 

Walter  Van  Rensselaer  Beriy.     French. 

James  Bliss.     Phdotophy. 

Edwud  Winslow  Brewer.     History. 

George  Albert  Bardett.     Music. 

Eugene  Yancey  Cohen.     History. 

Algernon  Coolidge.     Natural  History. 

William  Henry  Coolidge.     History. 

Frederic  Joaquim  Barbosa  Cordeiro.      English   Composition;    Malhematies ; 

Physics. 
Frederic  Erastos  Crawford.     Philosophy. 

John  Francis  Davis.     German;  English  Composition ;  History. 
Charles  Turner  Dazey.     German;  English  Composition, 
Heyliger  Adams  De  Windt.     Natural  History. 
Bichard  Edwards.    PhSoiophy. 
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Prucott  EvutB.     Oreek;  Latin. 

John  Prescott  Famsworth.    Natural  Hittorg, 

Frank  Clinton  Feraald.     tfalural  Hittory. 

Charles  Henry  Wheelwright  Foeter.     Chenaitnf. 

Farley  Brewer  Goddard.     Greek;  Latin;  Philosophy. 

G«orge  Angier  Gordon.     Philosophy. 

Herbert  Eveleth  Greene.     Latin. 

Curtia  Guild.     Engtiik;  French;  English  Gxnpotiticn ;  Htttory. 

Joseph  Emerson  Hadley.    Mathematict. 

Howard  Preston  Hunes.     Chemistry. 

Frederic  Wood  Hardy.    PhVosophy. 

Engene  Deiter  Hawkios.     Philosophy. 

Gury  De  Nerrille  Hough.      Chemistry. 

James  RobbioB  Howe.      Oreek;  Latin. 

Oliver  Mayhew  Whipple  Houtington.     Chemistry. 

Godfrey  Michael  Hyams.     Chemistry. 

William  Hyde.    Natural  History. 

Thomafl  Parker  Ivy.     English  Composition;  History. 

Charlea  Hooper  Jackson.     Philosophy ;  History. 

Arthur  Orcutt  Jameaon.     Greek;  Latin;  BngUsh  Composition ;  Mathtmatie$. 

Alfred  Jaretzki.      Greek ;  Latin ;  English  Composition ;  History. 

John  Amory  JeSries.     Natural  History. 

Arthur  Carlton  Jelly.     Chemistry. 

John  Norton  Johnson.     Greet ;  Latin;  Englith  CompotititM. 

Henry  Olmatead  Jones.     German, 

George  Frederic  Joyce.     Chemistry. 

Frederic  Theron  Knight.    Philosophy. 

Gardiner  Martin  Lane.     Oreek;  Latin;  English  Composition. 

William  Coolidge  Lane.     Natural  History. 

Robert  Williamson  Lorett.    Natural  History. 

James  Bettner  Ludlow.    Greek;  Latin;  Fine  Arts. 

George  Dickson  Markbam.    History. 

Edward  Palmer  Mason.     Philosophy  ;  Masic. 

John  Edward  Maude.    Philotophy;  History  ;  Political  Economy. 

Joseph  Elwyn  Max&eld.    Maliemaliet. 

John  SteTeoR  Melcher.     Greek;  English  Composition;  History. 

Edward  Roscoe  Merrill.    Philosophy. 

Abbot  Low  Mills.    History. 

Charlea  Andrews  Mitchell.     German. 

Morris  Hicky  Morgan.    Latin. 

Otto  Mneller.     Chemistry ;  Natural  History. 

John  Cnmminga  Monro.     Music. 

Henry  LeTerett  Nelson.     Greek;  Latin. 

John  William  O'Callaghan.     Greek. 

James  Leonard  Paine.     Natural  History. 

James  Parker  Parmenter.     Greek;  latin. 

Boies  Penrose.    Political  Economy. 

Charies  Bingham  Penrose.    Englith  Composition;  Malhtmalici ;  Physics. 
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Edward  Collins  Porter.     PkUoiophy. 

Edward  Lathrop  Rand.     Latin/  English  Compoution. 

Cheater  Allyn  Reed.     History. 

Frederick  Silas  Gregory  Eeed.     Philosophy;  Hutory. 

Arthur  Wellington  Roberta.     Grett;  Latin. 

William  Henry  Robinson.     Greek. 

John  Care w  Rolfe.     Greek;  Latin. 

Charles  Robert  Sang«r.     ChemisU-y. 

Henry  Edwards  Scott.     Greek;  Latin;  English  Compotitwn ;  History. 

Henry  Ellison  Seaver.     Greek;  Latin. 

Frederic  William  Sharon.     History. 

Marshall  Perry  Slade.     Chemistry, 

Richard  Spragne.     History. 

Charles  Fellows  Squibb.    Natw(d  History. 

Irving  Gardiner  Stanton.     Greek. 

George  Allen  Staples.     Greek. 

Roderick  Stebbins.    Philosophy, 

Frederic  William  Stuart.     Chemistry ;  Natural  History, 

Richard  Clipston  Sturgis.     Philosophy. 

Robert  Sturgis.     Natural  History. 

John  Wallace  Suter.     Latin ;  Philosophy. 

George  Enonles  Swinburne.     Chemistry. 

Addison  Sanford  Thayer.     Natural  History. 

William  Roscoe  Thayer.     Italian;  Spanish. 

Hermann  Ivah  Thomsen.     Mathematics ;  Chemistry. 

Charles  Wendell  Towuaend.     Natural  History. 

George  Phineas  Upham.     History. 

Eugene  Charles  Upton.      Greek;  Latin. 

Winthrop  Howlaad  Wade.     History. 

Mars  Edward  Wagar.     German;  French. 

Paul  Barron  Watson.     Philosophy. 

Horace  Leslie  Wheeler,     Fine  Arts. 

Edmund  Allen  Whitman.     Greek;  History;  Chemistry. 

Frank  Smith  Williams.     History. 

George  Heniy  Williams.     Italian ;  Spanish. 

John  Gerriah  Wood.     Mathematics. 

William  Loring  Worcester,     Chemistry  ;  Natural  History, 

John  Allen  Collier  Wright.     Philosophy. 

Merle  St,  Croii  Wright,     English ;  German. 

Samuel  Wylie.    Philosophy, 

Second-Year  Hokorb. 


Juniors; 

Frank  Gaylord  Cook, 
Charles  Henry  Goldtbwaite, 
Rnasell  Whitman, 
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Sophomore*: 

Archie  LiTiogitone  Hodg«a,  Highest  He 

Frederick  Nichols,  Do. 

Herbert  Putnam,  Do. 

John  HeDry  Wigmore,  Do. 

Luther  Atwood,  Honon. 

Angell  Boss  Babbitt,  Do. 

Edward  Twialeton  Cabot,  Do. 

Joseph  Randolph  Coolidge,  Do. 

John  William  Fox,  Do. 

Frank  Elwood  Jenniaon,  Do. 

Frank  Warton  Kaan,  Do. 

Patrick  Michael  Keating,  Do. 

George  Panl  Keith,  Do. 

Herbert  Marshall  Lloyd,  Do. 

Uotris  Loeb,  Do. 
George  Emerson  LoweU, 


Waiiam  Hussey  Page, 

Do. 

Oscar  Edward  Perty, 

Do. 

Arthnr  Henry  Woodbury, 

Do. 

It,  Matiemalie*. 

homoret : 

George  William  Evans, 

Highest  Honors. 

Mellen  Woodman  Haskell, 

Do. 

AHred  Chnreh  Lane, 

Do. 

Bobect  Enunet  O'Callaghan, 

Do, 

Thb  following  stndents  reoeived  books,  called  "  Deturs,"  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Edward  Hopkins,  for  excellence  in  scholarship:  — 

Frakmn  of  1879-80. 
Robert  Gordon  Butler,  John  Henry  Wigmore, 

Edward  Commings,  Arthur  Henry  Woodbury, 

George  Henry  Heilbton,  Charles  Fomeroy  Worcester. 

Fletcher  Ranney, 


)o/IS80-81. 

Charles  Francas  Aiken,  Benjamin  Edward  Bates, 

Hartley  Frederic  Atwood,  Heiniich  Conrad  Bierwirth, 

n,g,i,7cd  by  Google 


Joaiah  Bridge.  Walter  Perry  JohoBon, 

Romeo  Green  Brown,  Gilbert  Norris  Jones, 

Frederic  Story  Bunker,  Edward  Kirk  Keep, 

Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Frederic  Randolph  King, 

William  Wallace  Feiin.  Reuben  Whittle  Lovering, 
llieodore  Longfellow  Frothingham,    Edward  Chandler  Mantoo, 

Willutm  Amory*Gafdner,  John  Ulric  Nef, 

Jamea  Nevrton  Garratt,  John  Prentias, 

Lewis  Edwards  Gates,  George  William  Sawin, 

Arthnr  Gillespie  Hatch,  George  Andrew  Stewart, 

Eugene  Hamlin  Hatch,  Correa  Moylan  Walsh, 

Harr;  Hubbard,  Hollis  Wehster. 
Jam«i  Kchaid  Jewett, 

BowDOiM  Prizbs. 
William  ScboBeld,  of  the  Class  of  1879, 
Walter  Allen  Smith,  of  the  Class  of  1880, 
Thomas  Parker  Iry,  of  the  Class  of  1881, 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  of  the  Class  of  1882, 
Frank  Gaylord  Cook,  of  the  CUss  of  1882. 

BOTLSTON  Pkizbb  fob  Elocctiok. 


Henry  John  IHxon  Jones,  of  the  Class  of  1881, 
Edmnnd  Seahon  Ferin,  of  the  Class  of  1882. 

Second  Prua. 
FviX  Bairon  Watson,  of  the  Class  of  1881, 
Gostavos  Tuckerman,  of  the  Class  of  1862, 
Burton  Monroe  Firman,  of  the  Class  of  1S62. 


Lie  Pkizes  roit  Readim<}. 


Samnel  Atkins  Eliot, 
'  WilUam  Wallace  Fenn, 
Hollii  Webster, 
Edward  Wheeler  Frost, 
William  Belden  Noble. 

Frahmen. 
Greenongh  Thayer,  from  Phillips  Andover  Academy, 
Lncins  Jnnins  Henderson,  from  a  private  tutor, 
Walter  Folger  Greeuman,  from  the  Chelsea  High  School, 
William  Kinnicutt  Draper,  from  Adams  Academy, 
Edward  Bl^e  Yonng,  from  the  Cambridge  High  School. 
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VIII. 


DEGREES. 


Bachelors  of  Arta  of  the  Class  of  1881 
Bftohelors  of  Arts  of  Former  Classes  . 

Bachelors  of  IHvinity 

Baohelora  of  L&ns 

Doctors  of  Medicine 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medioiue  .... 

CiTil  Engineer 

Bachelor  of  Science  ' 

Bachelors  of  Agricaltnre 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 

Doctor  of  Science 

Hasters  of  Arts 


HONORARY  DEGREES. 

MaOtT  <jf  Artf. 

Francis  Cogswell,  of  Cambridge. 

Docion  ofLawt. 
James  Denison  Colt. 
George  William  Cortis. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  OVERSEERS  FOR  1881. 
To  viiit  tie  Univemly. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.    The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edn- 
His  Excellency  the  Governor.  caUon. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant- Governor.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
The  President  of  the  Senate.  seers. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Repre-   The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  Tiailing 
sentatives.  Committees. 

To  vi*it  the  Academical  DepartTnent. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver.  Oliver  F.  Wadsworth. 

Alexander  McEende.  John  Noble. 

Edward  E.  Hale.  Roger  Wolcott. 

Theodore  Lyman.  J.  Lewis  Stackpols. 

Le  Baron  RusselL  Arthur  Dexter. 

Francis  G.  Peabody.  J.  B.  Warner.  ' 
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COMMETTEES  OF  THE   OVeRSEERS. 


Robert  D.  Swett-  W.  B.  SweU. 

John  Fisher.  George  B.  Bradford. 

Ralph  W.  Emereon.  J.  T.  G.  Nichols. 

Henry  Lee.  Henry  W.  Foote. 

Moorfield  Storey,  W.  R.  Ware. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  H.  WheatlaDd. 

Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr.  D.  F.  Liocola. 

J.  Elliot  Cabot.  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

George  B.  Chaae.  C.  P.  Cranch. 

C.  C.  Perkins.  D.  B.  Hagar. 

Thomas  W.  Higginson.  E.  G.  Porter. 

S.  Lothrop  Thorndike.  W.  Uigginson. 

John  S.  Dwight.  Thomas  Davidson. 

H,  C.  Lodge.  F.  B.  Sanborn, 

William  H.  Niles.  George  V.  Leverett. 

W.  F.  Apthorp.  Charles  R.  Cammings. 

J.  0.  Means.  Prentiss  Cummings. 

J.  H.  Means.  Walter  C.  Cabot. 

E.  A.  Park.  E.  T.  Williams. 

Francis  Blake,  Jr.  Charles  P.  Curtia. 

William  Watson.  Abbott  Lawrence. 

Robert  Aroory.  Brooks  Adams. 

Russell  Gray.  Robert  E.  Balsa. 

George  L,  Osgood.  Henry  Sedgwick. 

J.  D.  Runkle.  Julius  Dexter. 

Percivall  Lowell.  J.  B.  Torricelli. 

Charles  G.  Loring.  Edward  Edes. 

Thomas  B.  Curtia.  Alpheus  Hyatt. 

Richard  M.  Hodges.  David  Sears. 
Charles  Francis  Adams. 

To  mil  Ike  Divlniit/  Scliool. 

Phillips  Brooks.  Adams  Ayer. 

Francis  0.  Peabody.  A.  B.  Mussey. 

James  Freeman  Clarke.  F.  John.^on. 

Edward  E.  Hale.  W.  Hiiisinson. 

Alexander  McKenzie.  IL  W.  Foote. 

Edward  H.  Hall.  C.  F.  Dole. 

Thomas  Hill.  Edward  A.  Washburn. 


To  I 


it  the  Law  School. 


John  Lowell. 
Leverett  Sal  tons  tall. 
George  0.  Shaltuck. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
William  G.  Russell. 
Darwin  E.  Ware. 
Peter  B.  Olney. 
Edmund  Wetmore. 


W.  C.  Endicott. 
R.  D.  Smith. 
Moorfield  Storey. 
Francis  E.  Parker. 
E.  R.  Hoar. 
Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Charles  C.  Bearaao. 
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C»HHITT£B8    OF   TEE   OTEBBEEBS. 


To  vitit  the  Laimtnce  Scientific  ScAool,  tht  Btuiey  Imtilitiion,  the  Muietim  of 
Comparative  Zofflogi/i  and  Ibt  Peabodg  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
EAttotogg. 


Horrill  Wymu). 
Hieodore  Lymui. 
ChuieB  R.  Codraao. 
B.  M.  Hodges. 

Stephen  Salisbury. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
T.  Jefferaon  Coolidge. 
William  E.  Whorten. 
Clemens  Eerechel. 
Thomas  C.  Clarke. 


Eobert  W.  Hooper. 
Gustavus  Hay. 
James  Lawrence. 
Chauncej  Whi taker. 
Charles  O.  Thorapsoo. 
Samuel  M.  Felton. 
AlphoDSe  Fteley. 
Ernest  W.  Bowditch. 


To  vitit  the  Mediad  and  Denltd  Schooh. 


Le  Baron  Ruasell. 
Morrill  Wyman. 
R.  M.  Hodges. 
Samuel  A.  Green. 
Joseph  Sargent. 
Frederick  Winsor. 
John  0.  Dalton. 
Austin  Flint. 

Tom 
Jatnea  Freeman  Clarke. 
Charles  Francis  Adams. 
William  Amory. 
J.  I.  Bowditch. 
John  0.  Palfrey. 
Bobert  C.  Wintbrop. 
Charles  F.  Choate. 
Frederick  O.  Prince. 
Kmoh  Neweomb. 


John  G.  Park. 
George  C.  Shattuck. 
Hall  Cnrtifl. 
Jamea  L.  Little. 
Samnel  L.  Abbott. 
Samuel  M.  Weld. 
Algernon  Coolidge. 

I  the  Obiervalori/. 

Charles  B.  Codman. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence. 
Francis  H.  Peabody. 
George  I.  Alden. 
Robert  T.  Paine. 
J.  B.  Coolidge. 
Alran  Clark. 
Aogostus  Lowell. 
J.  Montgomery  Sears. 


Phillips  Brooks. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
J.  O.  Sargent. 
Samuel  A.  Green. 
Charies  A.  Cutter. 
Samuel  F.  Haren. 
Samuel  S.  Green. 
B.  W.  Emerson. 
D.  A.  Goddard. 
H.  G.  Denny. 
H.  F.  Jenka. 
Mellen  Chamberlain. 
John  M.  Brown. 


John  Fiske. 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

E.  R.  Hoar. 

W.  W.  Greenough. 
George  W.  Wales. 
Charles  C.  Smith. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr. 
Samuel  Eliot. 

F.  W.  Baloh. 
Charles  Deane. 
James  T.  Relds. 
George  Dexter. 
George  H.  Hoore. 
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COMMITTEES    OF   THE    OVERSEERS. 


On  the  TreamTer't  Ace 


Leverett  SaltoDstall. 
John  Lowell. 
Charles  H.  Parker. 
Nathaniel  Silsbee. 


Amos  A.  Lawrence. 
J.  M.  Spelman. 
George  B.  Chase. 


On  Etecliont. 


Henry  W.  Piwne.  Moorfield  Storey. 

George  0.  Shattuck.  John  Lowell. 
William  C.  Endicott. 

On  Reports  and  Resolutions. 

William  G.  Russell.  William  C.  Endicott. 

Henry  W.  Paine.  Robert  D.  Smith. 

William  Amory.  Darwia  £.  Ware. 
Francis  £-  Parker. 
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TREASDEER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THE  Board  of  Ovebsbebs  of  Habtabd  College: — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  affaira  of  the  UuiTeraity,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1881,  in  the  usual  form. 
The  Funds  separately  invested  are  as  follows ;  — 

Pnnciiwl.  Ibcomfi. 

UNIVERSITT, 
Leon&rd  Jarru  Fond  (part  of), 

Beal  E«Ute  in  Bnltimore,  sold  daring  the  year, $M3.4T 

COLLEGE. 
Bowditch  Scholanliipa  (part  of), 

#70,000,  MaaB«chuett8  6%  Bonda, 70,000.00      8,500.00 

BuMtt  Scbolushipi  (part  of), 

HoTtgige, 6,000.00         3T6.00 

Petuu>7er  Scholanbipi  (part  of), 

Fnmajei  Annni^  in  England, i,iU.H         ST7.G0 

XomfOrd  ProfeMorship  (pan  of), 

Fitnch  Rente 10,000.00         677.94 

Jan&tbaii  Fhillipa  Fund, 

HoRgige, 10,000.00        fi2S.0O 

Daniel  H.  Feiros  Food  (part  of). 

Mortgage, 12,876.63         742.64 

■■inoal  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bmnkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,      .     .     .      1,200.00  60.00 

Bobutic  Girden  Fond  (part  of), 

117,000  New  ToA  Central  B.  B.  Bond*,  ....    17,000.00     1,020.00 

LIBBABT. 
ClitilM  KinotFnnd  (partof), 

460,000,  BnflUo,  Bradford,  &  FUtab.  B.  B.  Bonds,    60,000.00     4,200.00 
Xchabod  Tucker  Fnnd  (pan  of),  , 

Pollc;  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insarance  Co.,.    .    .     6,000.00        200.00 

Amonnii  carried  forward,  .  .  .  9196,020.06tl2,0I].45 


AmoDDU  brought  forward $196,020.06  912,011.46 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 
JamM  Lawrenoe  Fund, 

•00,000,  United  SUtei  6%  Bonds,  sold  during  the  Tear,  8,000.00 

John  B.  Barrinffer  Fund  (pftrt  of), 

iO  iharei  Schenectady  Bank  Slock,  ....      2,200.00         SOO.OO 

MDSEUM  OP  COMPABATIVE  ZOOLOOr. 
Gray  Fund  for  Mnienm, 

Hauoftcturing  Co.'s  and  B.  R.  note),  pdd  dnring  the  jear,  2,893. 7S 

Stttrgia  Hooper  Fund  (part  of), 

(20,000,  Brie  Batin  Dock  and  Warehouse  Bonds,  pidd  off 

during  the  jear 4,036.00 

Aga»rig  Semorial  Fund  (part  of), 

Penonal  Dotea  (endorsed) 29,S5S.76     1,100.00 

OBSERVATORT. 

AnonymoQi  gift  (now  naed  to  pay  annuities), 

91,000,  Michigan  Sonth'n  &  No.  Indiana  R.B.  Bond,  1,000.00  70.00 

92,000,  Cincinnati  Unnicipal  Bonds 3,000.00  110.00 

92,000  Hinneapolis  Municipal  Bond 2,000.00  160.00 

CO  Hhares  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  &  Cblci^o,  B.  R. 

Stock, 6,000.00  860.00 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
BiiMCi7  Trust, 

Beal  Estate, «1S,0»3.80    1S,»3.04 

Or&y  Fand  for  Engravings  (part  of), 

916,000,  United  Stales  6%  Bonds,  sold  during  the  year,  S62.60 

Sobflrt  Tronp  Paine  Fond  (accumnlating), 

921,000  Ha«.  6%  Bonds 24,060.00         754.03 

9674,021.61989,169.77 

The  Other  Funds  of  the  College  are  invested  aa  a  whole. 
These  investments,  with  the  income  thereof,  are  as  follows  : 

riindpil,  Prlocipil, 

InTatmenti.                            ScpCambcr  i,  iSSo.  AvKuat  jl,  18S1.  Incomb 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., 9676,108.74  9711,108.74  948,862.94 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,  .   .   .  889,698.70  972,682.48  49,482.06 

Railroad  Stock 82,150.32  82,160.22  3,396.00 

New  Boston  Coal  Hining  Co.  Bonds,      9,000.00  9,000.00  860.00 

BookStocli, 68,964.00  68,964.00  4,496.73 

Uanufbctnring  Stock, 102,068.39  102,058.39  10,876.00 

Seal  Estate, 906,611.30  1,396,073.80  61,700.06 

Unoccupied  Lands, 90,027.79  76,487.79 

Brattle  Street  BeTeraioo 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  93,969,414.04    98,868,869.82   9168,001.78 
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Amonnta  bronght  fonrard,  $2,969,414.04    98,868.869.83   #168,001.79 


Adtucu  to  Scientific  School,   .   .   . 

T,946.*9 

4,906.14 

476.79 

■'     "     Dental  School,     .... 

16,132.17 

15,827.74 

967.93 

"     "     Boasey  TruBt 

40,e66.1S 

40,666.18 

3,028.81 

"     "     Dining  Hall  ABioci»tioii, 

88.782. IS 

87,288.16 

2,328.93 

"     "     Scudder'a  Catalogue,      . 

847.86 

288.42 

"     "     AgaMii  Building  Fund, 

6,6sg.S0 

166.89 

811.68 

374.88 

"    for    altering  Appleton  Chapel, 

2,eS9.6a 

8,859.63 

"     "     repairing  College  Wharf, 

777.48 

411. SB 

64.43 

76,«14.86 

73,428.86 

Buing  Brother!  &  Co., 

848.27 

26.78 

Cub  in  SofToIk  National  Bank,  . 

8,174.94 

19,063.38 

CiihiabMiUofBoMM 

1,071.06 

1,181.61 
8,669,398.64 

174,036.29 

795,670.60 

674,021.61 

88,169.77 

Amonnti,  .   .   .     •3,969,666.08    94,233.120.26  9218,206.06 

During  the  year,  $200,000  of  Republican  Valley  E.  K. 
bonds  have  been  converted  into  $200,000  of  Burlington  <fe 
Missouri  in  Nebraska  R.  R.  bonds.  The  gains  on  sale  of 
Eastern  R.  B.  bonds  and  Chicago,  Burlington,  &  Quincy  R. 
B.  bonds,  which  were  bought  some  years  ago,  amounting  to 
114,540,  have  been  credited  to  the  account  of  "  unoccupied 
lands,"  as  the  most  suitable  way  of  restoring  to  the  Funds 
Bfauiug  in  *'  general  inrestmenta  "  gains  which  belong  to 
tieir  capital.  The  gain  on  sale  of  $100,000  Atchison,  To- 
peka,  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  5's,  which  were  bought  last  year, 
amountiiig  to  $7,578.75,  has  been  credited  to  the  account 
of  '<  tailroad  bond  premiums  "  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  pre- 
auum  paid  on  purchase  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
same  road.  The  accouut  of  "  railroad  bond  premiums  "  has 
been  diminished  during  the  year  by  the  sum  of  $2,550,  which 
vas  taken  from  the  interest  received  upon  $255,000  of  seven 
per  ceot  bonds  bought  before  Sept.  1,  1880;  and  the  same 
acoonnt  has  been  increased  by  the  amount  of  premiums  paid 
on  $272,000  of  seven  per  cent  railroad  bonds  bought  during 
the  year.  The  purchases  of  railroad  bonds  during  the  year 
have  been  made  at  prices  which  yield  on  the  average  a  little 
iDcn%  than  five  per  cent  income  after  allowing  for  sinking  the 
premiums  before  maturity.  The  bonds  were  all  of  the 
highest  class,  and  most  of  them  provide  for  payment  of  both 
interest  and  principal  in  gold.     All  other  changes  in  the  in- 
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Testmentfl  of  the  University  are  accounted  for  by  the  receipts 
and  payments  hereinafter  stated  in  detail.  The  most  im- 
portant investment  has  been  the  purchase  of  the  Qray  estate, 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Summer  Streets,  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  John  C.  Oray.  Although  the  price 
paid  for  this  estate  waa  large,  the  fact  that  the  College 
owned  the  adjoining  store  on  Washington  Street,  and  the 
extreme  price  at  the  time  of  all  other  investments  suitable 
for  the  College,  decided  the  Corporation  to  make  the  pur- 
chase with  the  hope  that  in  the  long  run  such  a  property 
could  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  return.  The  amount  still  held 
by  the  Corporation  in  short-dated  notes  anfl  mortgages  is 
considerable,  and  the  improvement  in  the  market-value  of 
money  since  the  end  of  our  financial  year  gives  hope  that  a 
more  favorable  time  for  investment  is  at  hand. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($174,035.29) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  5-^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  except  the  Sever  Hall  and 
Medical  School  Building  Funds,  which  have  recived  a  special 
rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances  during  the  period  of 
construction.  The  balwice  of  112.17  has  been  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  this  year  as  compared  with  that  for 
1879-80  shows  a  falling  off  of  ^  of  one  per  cent,  due 
t«  the  extraordinarily  low  rate  of  interest  which  prevailed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  to  large  outlays  upon 
the  productive  real  estate.  Although  most  of  these  outlays 
were  for  improvements,  they  could  not  safely  be  charged  to 
capittd,  as  competition  with  newer  buildings  is  steadily 
raising  the  standard  required  to  satisfy  good  tenants.  It 
is  probable  that  the  rate  of  income  for  1881-82  will  be 
above  five  per  cent,  but  the  Corporation  cannot,  without 
taking  undue  risk,  hope  to  get  an  average  rate  much  above 
that  paid  upon  the  best  mortgages  or  raih-oad  bonds,  and 
some  accident  may  at  any  time  cause  a  serious  loss  of  in- 
come. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  d^mrtments :  — 
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Inteieit  on  flmdi  tor 

Univerai^  SolarieB  and  ExpenseB, 920,969.85 

College  ExpenaeH, 1,638.40 

Library, 1,S87.66 

Colt^e  Salaries 28,471.48 

OymnMiniD,  and  repair!  on  College  bnildinge,   .  .  none. 

College  Term  bilU, 167,869.68 

Bnndiy  cash  receipts, 6,183.31 

216,669.83 

Expended  for 

UniTenitj  Salariea  and  Bxpeatet, $31,975. 77 

College  Expenses 37,225.24 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books) 21,194.63 

College  Salaries 140,003.61 

Gymnasiuni  Expenses, 4,542.50 

Repairs  and  ioaanuice  on  College  Bniidings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books, 16,096.08 

251,038.62 

Balance,  showing  deficit  for  the  year,  which  has  been  

charged  off  to  Stock  Account, 034,469.19 

In  Uie  Umversity,  College,  and  Library  accounts  the  loss 
of  income  from  invested  property,  offset  only  in  pjirt  by  a 
gain  from  tuition  fees,  largely  increased  expenses  for  the 
heating  and  care  of  buildings,  an  increase  of  salaries,  due 
both  to  promotions  and  new  appointments,  and  very  heavy 
outlays  for  the  completion  of  the  improvements  on  the 
College  Yard  and  buildings  which  were  mentioned  in 
detail  in  the  last  annual  report,  have  left  a  deficit  of 
$34,469.19,  which  sum  has  been  faiken  from  the  unrestricted 
capital  of  the  University.  This  deficit  is  the  necessary  result 
of  steadily  improving  tlie  quality  of  the  work  done  Iiy  the 
Univeraity  while  the  income  has  been  falling  off.  The  pnissure 
upon  the  Corporation  to  make  improvements  in  every  direc- 
tion is  constant,  and  the  improvements  recently  made  were 
much  needed.  They  were  undertaken  at  a  time  wlicn  there 
had  been  no  serious  deficit  for  several  years,  and  when  tliere 
was  fair  ground  for  hope  that  they  might  lie  largely  ()ttid  for 
out  of  income.  The  Corponition  liad  to  choose  between  the 
risk  of  consuming  a  part  of  its  unrestricted  capital,  and  the 
certainty  of  crippling  the  University  in  its  effort  to  do  the 
work  reasonably  expected  of  it.  The  risk  was  taken  with 
the  full  understanding  that  consumption  of  capital  could  not 
be  allowed  to  go  on  for  more  than  one  or  two  years,  b\it  with 
confidence  that  the  large  and  wealthy  body  of  alumni  and 
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friends  of  the  UniTersity  would  continue  to  provide  the 
means  for  its  reasonable  growth  and  improvement.  WUle 
about  one  half  of  the  deficit  is  due  to  very  unusual  expendi- 
tures, nearly  one  half  of  it  is  chargeable  to  outlays  in  the 
nature  of  current  expenses.  For  the  year  1881-82  there 
must  be  again  a  large  deficit,  as  the  result  of  engagements 
already  made,  but  the  Corporation  have  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  bringing  the  expenditure  within  the  income  during 
the  year  1882-83,  partly  through  an  increase  of  income  and 
partly,  if  necessary,  by  cutting  off  some  desirable  outlays. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  present  free  in- 
come of  the  University  ia  quite  insufficient  for  its  suitable 
miaintenance,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  do  well  the  work  already 
ondertahen. 

The  unrestricted  capital  of  the  University  has  been  further 
drawn  upon  for  the  purchase  of  the  Royal  Morse  estate  on 
Holmes  Place  at  a  cost  of  $16,873.  This  purchase  was  made 
in  order  to  get  a  good  site  for  the  new  building  for  the  Law 
Sdiool. 

Sever  Hall  has  been  finished  during  the  year  and  all  the 
bills  incurred  for  its  construction  and  furnishing  have  been 
paid.  The  Sever  Hall  Fond,  with  the  interest  earned  on  it, 
has  covered  the  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  the 
grading  immediately  around  it,  and  of  some  part  of  the  furni- 
ture. The  number  of  chairs  and  tables  required  for  bo  large 
a  recitation  building  was  very  great,  and  the  Corporation 
deemed  it  proper  to  complete  the  lumishing  in  a  durable 
manner  by  taking  the  sum  of  $11,000  from  the  principal  of 
Mrs.  Sever's  unrestricted  legacy.  The  completion  of  Sever 
Hall  made  it  necessary  for  the  College  to  spend  considerable 
money  for  the  grading  of  the  quadrangle  between  University 
Hall  and  Sever  Hall,  before  laying  out  the  pathways  and 
driveway  for  that  part  of  the  College  Yard,  and  this  outlay 
has  largely  increased  the  account  of  College  Yard  expenses 
during  the  year. 

In  the  Divinity  School  the  income  from  the  new  endow- 
ments has  made  a  surplus  of  $2,217.41,  in  spite  of  some  loss 
of  income  from  rent  of  rooms.  For  1879-80  there  was  a 
surplus  of  $2,349.93. 
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In  tlie  Lav  School  there  ia  a  SQiplus  of  $675.77,  noi^ 
vitiiHtauding  a.  .  coofiiderable  loss  in  tuition  fees.  For 
\879-80  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1,767.15. 

The  Medical  School  lias  made  a  surplus  of  $5,946.69,  in 
Bpite  of  a  considerable  loss  in  tuition  fees  and  a  very  lai^ 
increase  in  expenditure  for  salaries.  The  outlay  for  repairs 
has  been  much  lees  than  during  the  preceding  year.  For 
1879-80  the  surplus  wta  $10,377.54. 

In  the  Dental  School  there  is  a  surplus  of  $304.43,  a  large 
gun  in  tuition  fees  having  more  tiian  covered  the  increase  of 
expenses.  This  surplus  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of 
the  School.     For  1879-80  there  was  a  surplus  of  $244,63. 

In  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  there  ia  a  surplus  of 
$3,041.35,  chiefiy  due  to  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  students,  which  has  also  allowed  the  School  to  contribute 
more  than  heretofore  toward  its  share  of  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cers employed  jointly  by  the  School  and  the  College.  This 
sorplos  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  School.  For 
1879-80  there  was  a  surplus  of  $639.17.  The  payment  in 
full  of  the  Erie  Basin  Dock  bonds,  with  all  the  overdue  in- 
terest, has  given  the  Sturgis  Hooper  Professor  his  full  salary 
for  the  year,  besides  making  up  the  deficits  of  his  salary  and 
allowance  for  expenses  during  the  past  two  years.  Mr. 
Agassiz  has  during  the  year  personally  repaid  the  sum  of 
$6,559.50,  borrowed  from  the  College  last  year  for  the 
Agassiz  Building  Fund,  and  made  advances  to  the  Fund, 
amounting  to  $33,835.50,  by  a  cash  payment  of  $5,835.50 
and  the  sum  of  $28 ,000  borrowed  from  the  Agassiz  Memorial 
Fund,  for  which  he  gave  his  own  notes  duly  endo.sed.  The 
sum  of  $6,341.25  from  the  income  of  the  Agassiz  Memorial 
Fund  has  been  used  to  repay  in  part  a  note  given  by  Mr. 
Agassiz  to  the  Memorial  Fund  for  advances  before  Sept.  1 , 
1879.  The  whole  amount  of  $33,835.50  has  been  spent 
daring  the  year  upon  the  extension  of  the  Museum  building 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  whose  continued  Uber- 
ality  has  provided  for  many  other  outlays  needed  at  the 
Museum. 

lo  the  Observatory  increased  expenses  have  consumed  all 
the  subscriptions  for  current  use  received  within  the  year 
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and  left  a  deficit  of  $1537.22,  'which  has  been  met  out  of  the 
aubsc^iptioiis  for  current  ose  pud  in  advance  duiing  the  year 
1878-79.     For  1879-80  there  was  a  surplus  of  $700.95. 

In  the  Biissey  InstitutiOQ  an  increase  of  salary  payments 
and  a  fitlling  off  in  fees  and  gifts  hare  left,  a  deficit  of  (2160.30, 
which  has  consumed  the  surplus  of  the  previous  year  and 
made  it  neceasary  to  take  the  sum  of  $1,512  from  the  un- 
restricted capital  of  the  Bussey  Building  Fund.  The  increase 
of  salary  payments  was  made  in  the  hope  tliat  a  larger  net 
income  from  the  Bussey  Trust  might  be  received  within  the 
year.     Forl879-80  there  was  a  surplus  of  $648.30. 

The  improvement  in  the  Bussey  Trust  mentioned  in  the 
last  annual  report;  has  continued,  but  a  considerable  increa£e 
in  rents  received  during  the  year  has  been  wholly  consumed 
by  largely  increased  taxes  and  the  outlays  required  to  fit  the 
storea  for  new  tenants.  For  the  future  the  outlook  is  hardly 
as  good  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  although  it  is  probable  that  the 
net  income  for  1881-82  will  be  larger  than  it  has  been  during 
the  past  year. 

Qifis  have  been  received  during  the  year  aa follows: — 

TO    FOBM   NEW   FUNDS    OB   INCBEASG    OLD    ONES. 

From  Edward Bussell,  Esq.,  $125,  to  increase  the  scholar- 
ship founded  by  him. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $20,000,  for  retiring  allowances 
to  officers  of  the  University. 

From  Mrs.  Samuel  Hooper,  $30,000,  to  increase  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Stui^s  Hooper  Professorship  Fund. 

From  the  executor  of  and  trustee  under  the  will  of  Henry 
Bartlett,  $5000,  "  to  found  or  establish  a  scholarship,  the  in- 
come only  to  bo  used'  in  aid  of  meritorious  undergraduates 
who  may  require  such  assistance." 

From  the  family  of  the  late  Ohver  Ames,  $17,000,  for  the 
further  endowment  of  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  executors  of  John  C.  Gray,  $25,000,  as  an  un- 
restricted legacy. 

From  the  executors  of  Rev.  Daniel  Austin,  $2100  additio- 
nal, on  account  of  bequest  of  $7000,  "  to  be  used  for  some 
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good  College  purpose  or  purposca  at  the  discretion  of  the 
College  governmeat  and  their  successors." 

From  the  executors  of  Eev.  Daniel  Austin,  |300  additional, 
on  account  of  bequest  of  $1000,  for  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  committee  appointed  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  memo- 
rial at  Harvard  College  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Walker, 
the  sum  remaining  in  their  hands  amounting  with  interest  to 
$9977.63,  for  the  foundation  of  the  James  AValker  Fellow- 
Bhip. 

From  the  executor  of  John  B.  Barringer,  I^OOO  additional, 
on  account  of  his  bequest  for  the  heneiit  of  the  chemical  de- 
partment of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

From  the  executor  of  Edward  M.  Barringer  notice  was 
received  of  a  Iwquest  for  the  bcnelit  of  the  Medical  School. 
$750  on  account  was  received  during  the  year. 

Subscriptions  for  the  endowment  of  a  Physical  Labora- 
tory: 


Dr.  W.  S.  Bigelow 
John  L.  Bremer 
James  C.  Fisk    .     . 
John  L.  Gardner     . 
John  L.  Gardner,  Jr. 


1000 
1000 
1000 


Jnmes  J.  Higginsoc 

E.  W.  Hooper    , 
Percivnl  Lowell . 

F.  H.  Pealiody   . 
0.  W.  Feubody  . 


Subscriptions  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  Divinity 
School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1881,  as  by  list  following:  — 


Abbot,  Prof.  Ezra     .     .     .  SIOO. 

Allen,  Rot.  Joseph  H.  .     .  40. 

Alley,  John  B 100. 

Ball,  Pbinehas      ....  50. 

Barrows,  Kcv.  S-  J. .     .     .  33. 

Bellows,  Rev.  Henry  W.   .  100. 

Biiby,  Rev.  James  T.   .     .  33. 

Bond,  Rev.  H.  F.      ...  10. 

Bowditch,  J.  IngersoU  .     .  400. 

Brown,  Rev.  H.  W.  .     .     .  10. 

Caldwell,  Rev.  J.       .      .      .  15. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Sen.  100. 

Clarke,  Rev.  James  Freeman  100. 

Cobb,  Samuel  C 50. 

CoUyer,  Rev.  Robert  .  . 
De  Normandie,  Rev.  James 
Dillingham,  Rev.  Pitt    .     . 


35. 


Dole,  Rev.  C.  F S25. 

E.  E 15. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.      ...  100. 

Endicou.  Williiim,  Jr.  .     .  500. 

Everett,  Prof.  C.  C.  .     .     .  100. 

Fay,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  .     .     .  500. 

Felton,  S.  M 500. 

Filchburg,  First  Parish,     .  35.7i 

Fish,  Itev.  William  JI.  .     .  10, 

Foote,  Rev.  Henry  W.  .     .  100. 


Gilm: 


,  llev.  N.  P. 


10. 


Gordon,  Rev.  G.  E.  .     .     .       10. 

Hull,  Rev.  Kdward  H.  .  .  30. 
Hall,  MiS3  Harriet  W.  .  .  20. 
Hawos,  -Mrs,  Susan  F.  .     .       L'5. 

Heywood,  Hev,  John  H.     .  75. 

Hoar,  E.  R 100. 

(Continued.) 
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Subscriptiona  for  the  Dmuity  School  (continned)  : 


Horn,  Sunuel SS. 

Lee,  Henry 

Leonitrd,  Rev.  Geoi^  .     . 

Lincoln,  D.  W 

Ijppett,  Henrj      .... 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.     ,     -     .  6000. 

Lombard,  Rer,  Chsrici  P. 

Meakin,  Rev.  Prederick 

Milton,  First  RclifciouaSotnet;, 
throagb  Rev.  Fredeiicic 
Frothinghun     .... 

Mnzzey,  Rev.  A.  B. .     .     .     1 

Newell,  Bev.  William  .    . 

Osgood,  KeT.  E.  Q.  B.  .     . 

Penh&llow,  Lncy  £. .     .     . 


Pierce,  Samuel  B.     .     .     .  $100. 

Putnam,  George  ....  100. 

Reed,  Milton SO. 

Richmond,  Misi  Caroline  .  600. 

Sevard,  Rev.  J.  L.   .     .     .  50. 

6iUbee,  Rev.  WilUan  .    .  20. 

Sten-artt  Bev.  Samuel  B.   .  26. 

Tapiey,  Amos  F 100. 

TebbetU,  Charles  B.     .    .  GO. 

Thacher,  Rev.  R.  P.  E.      .  10. 

Thsyer,  Rev.  George  A.    .  60. 

Toy,  Prof.  C.  H 100. 

Wendte,  Rer.  C.  W.     .     .  60. 

Wheildon,  William  W..     .  60. 


Subscriptions  for  the  increase  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Fund, 
paid  to  September  1,  1881,  from 


A  friend 

.    9100 

A  Mend 

.      200 

Anonymous 

10 

Agasiiz,  Alexander      .     . 

.     1000 

Ames,  Frederick  L.     .     . 

.     6000 

Amory,  Mrs.  W.  0.     .    . 

30 

Appleton,  T.  G.       ... 

.      600 

Baker,  Ezra  H 

.       100 

Beai,  James  H 

100 

Bigeiow,  Dr.  W.  S.     .     . 

.      600 

Bloke,  Mrs.  8.  P.    .    .    . 

6 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Pet«r  C.      . 

.      600 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Shepherd    . 

.       200 

Cooiidge,  J.  Randolph      . 

100 

Cummings,  John     .     .     . 

.     1000 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.     . 

.     1000 

Gardner,  George      .     .     . 

.      EOO 

Gardner,  John  L.    .     .     . 

.     6000 

Qoild,  Miss  A.  U.   .     .     . 

10 

Howes,  Hiss  Elizabeth     .     .  (260 

Loring,  Mis*  K.  F.  .     .     .     .  10 

Lowell,  Augustus    ....  GOO 

Lowell,  George  G 60 

Lyman,  Artbnr  T 100 

Peabody,  F.  H 250 

Peabody,  0.  W 100 

Phillips,  John  C 2G00 

Herce,  Henry  L 100 

Pratt,  Miss  Mary     ....  100 

Baliibnry,  Stephen ....  WOO 

Sargent,  Henry  W.      .     .     .  100 

Schleainger,  Mrs.  S.  B.   .     .  SO 

Shaw,  Quincy  A 6000 

Wales,  Miss  M.  A 100 

Walcott,  Dr.  H.  P.      ...  200 

Ware,  Dr.  andMrs.  Charles  E.  600 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H.     .     .     .  100 
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QIFTS  FOB  IMMEDIATE  USE. 

A  gift  of  *5  from  Dr.  S.  S.  Silra  for  the  Deiitol  School 
haa  been  treated  as  a  gift  for  current  use,  but  will  next  year 
be  paid  over  to  the  proposed  Endowment  Fund  for  the  Den- 
tal School. 
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Sabacriptions  for  Chiuese  Instruction,  paid  to  Sept.  1, 
1^1,  from 


Hutin  Brimmer  ....  (SSS.Sl 

D.O.CUTk 166.ei 

Gcotge  B.  Dixwell  .     .    .    33S. 


A.  A.  how «eoo. 

E.  R.  Uudge S33.33 

QeoTgt  C.  mchftrdaon  .     .     B33.S9 


SobscriptioDS  for  the  Observatory,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1881, 
from 


AdNM,  CiMTlee  rrancte    .    .  $100 

Ama,  Tred.  L. lOO 

BmI,  Judc*  H 60 

Bremer,  John  L. 100 

Brimmer,  Hutin      ....  100 

C«bot,  W.  C SO 

CboiU,  Cbftflct  F 100 

C«olidge,  T.  JeffWiOD  ...  100 

Cirtii,  ChuleB  P.    ....  100 

Daltoa,  Charlei  H 50 

IHtU,  Jamet 100 

1n«noii,G.  B ISO 

JiT,  B.  S fiO 

Potbei,  Mrt.  J.  M 200 

FMbei,J.  H. 100 

<ludiMr,  O«orge SO 

Gudaer,  John  L.     ....  100 

(Jre»,  Henij  8 fiO 

6to?H,  W.  0 IBO 

HcfHD«>7,  tin.  A.     ...  100 

n,  George  ....  100 

T,  Un.  8 100 


Hnnnevell,  H.  H.    . 
Lodge,  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Lowell,  Auguatni 
Undge,  E.  B. .     . 
Norcross,  Oti« 
Pkine,  Charles  J. 
Fayion,  Samuel  B. 
Pickering,  E.  C.  . 
Pickmm,  WUliun  D. 
PbllUps,  John  C. . 
Bobbins,  R.  E.     . 
Sears,  Mr*.  Darid 
Bears,  F.  R.    .    . 
Shattnck,  G.  0.   , 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Cura  L. 
Thajer,  Nathaniel 
Upham,  George  P. 
Weld,  W.  G.  .     . 
Wheelwright,  A.  C. 
WigglesworUi,  Misses 
Wiuthrop,  Robert  C. 


Prom  George  W.  Wales,  Esq.,  »200,  for  books  for  the 
libnuj,  in  continuance  of  former  g^fts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  aa  anonymous  friend,  $500,  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

Pkhu  William  B.  Weeden,  Esq.,  $100,  to  aid  m  publish- 
ing Litvary  Bulletins. 

Aodfrom  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  $50,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Prom  John  Amory  Lowell,  Esq.,  |1,000,  for  immediate 
Dae  at  the  Botanic  Garden. 

From  H.  K.  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  $497.58,  for  a  new  boiler 
for  greenhouses  of  tiie  Botanic  Garden. 
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From  the  Dante  Society,  t50,  for  the  purt^ase  of  books 
on  Dante. 

From  Asaistant  ProfesBor  Jacquinot  for  .books  for  the 
Library  $12.80. 

Subaoriptions  towards  the  fund  for  the  new  building  for 
the  Medical  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1881,  from 

Hunnewell,  H.  H.    .     .     .      $1,000 
JkcIuod,  C,  C 600 


A  Mend «20 

Ames,  Oliver SOD 

AppletoD,  T.  G 1,000 

Appleton,  W.  8 600 

Atkiiw,  E 1,000 

Bartlett,F 1,000 

Beat,  James  H 250 

Betbnne,  Dr.  Q.  A.  ...  SCO 
Bigelow,  Dr.  W.  S.      ...   4,000 

Billing*,  B.  C 260 

Blake,  George  B 2G0 

Brimmer,  Martin  ....  600 
Bnrnham,  T.  0.  H.  P.  .  .  8,000 
Chase,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Sen.        100 

Cobb,  Samuel  C 60 

Dexter,  F.  Gordon  ....  6,000 
Endlcott,  WiUUm,  Jr.     .    .  1,000 

Fisk,  James  C 600 

Fisk,  Mrs.  E.  L 100 

Flagg,  An^rustos      ....       100 

Foster,  CO 100 

Gardner,  John  L.  .  .  .  .  1,000 
Grover,  W.  O.  .  .  .  '.  .  1,000 
Haven,  Trast  EstMe  of  H.  F.  1,000 
Hanson,  F.  L.  ...  26,000 
HigginsoD,  George  ....  6,000 
Howes,  GlizabeA   ....   1,000 


Kidder,  H.  P. 2,000 

King,  G.  P. 600 

Lee,  Henry 10,000 

Ueniam,  C. 600 

Milliken,  Henrj      ....  200 

Horae,  E.  B. 100 

Horse,  Leopold 850 

Kickerson,  G.  A 6,000 

Kickerson,  HiM  Josephine  .  6,000 

Payson,  G.  B 100 

Peabody,  P.  H 2B0 

Peabodj,  0.  W 200 

Kckman,  W.  D 600 

Rice,  Alex.  H 100 

Richardson,  G.  C 600 

SaltonstaU,  Henry  ....  600 

Schleslnger,  8.  B 200 

Schleiinger,  B EOO 

Thatcher,  Isaac 100 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  Jr.      .     .  6,000 

Wales,  George  W 100 

Ware,  Dr.  C.  E 800 

Wheelwright  A  Anderson     .  600 

Whitney,  D.  R 100 

Wolcott,  J.  H 100 


«eT,S20 

From  Geoi^  Hi^neon,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Medical 
School  Building  Fimd,  (86,954,  being  the  balance  remaining 
in  his  hands  of  the  old  subscriptions,  with  the  interest  earned 
thereon. 

For  Lecturer  on  Pohtical  Economy,  through  WilUam  Gray, 
Esq.,  Trea8.,$150. 

The  total  amouTit  of  these  gifla  for  immediate  use  is 
$182, 719.03,  as  is  also  stated  in  the  account  on  page  16  of 
this  report. 
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OTHEB  aiTTS. 

From  Prof.  Josiali  P.  Cooke,  for  the  College  Library, 
"A  collection .  of  most  of  the  ori^^nal  papers  published  by 
the  officers  of  the  Laboratory  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
chle&y  daring  the  last  five  years. 

Prom  the  executors  of  Ttoraas  Carlyle,  the  books  used  by 
turn  in  writing  on  Cromwell  uid  Friedrich. 

From  the  cotnmittee  appointed  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  memo- 
rial at  Harvard  Coll^;e  to  the  lat«  Rev.  Dr.  James  Walker,  a 
moral  tablet,  erected  in  Memorial  Hall  at  a  cost  of  ^1,515.67. 


EDWAED  W.  HOOPER, 

Treasurer. 
fionox,  Dec.  19,  1881. 


3y  Google 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DUbwtemenit 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Intereatonnotei,  mortgages,  and  sdTMicei, $59,922.73 

"    "    United  State*  8%  Bondi, 8,000.00 

-'    "        "  "    6%     "         «a.60 

"    "    HaiMcbiuetU  5%  Bondi, 4,SM.03 

»     <>    Policy  Han.  Hoipital  Life  InsDmice  Co. 200.00 

"     "    Erie  Baiiu  Dock  aad  WuehouM  Co.  Bondf, 4,026.00 

"    "    New  Boiton  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bond, WO.OO 

"     "     Bimroad  Bondi  (after  deductions  for  sinkiiig  preniiumi). 

Atchiaoa,  Topeka,  &  St.  Fe,  5% 91,526.24 

"  "        "      "       7%,  .   .   .   .        4,723.17 

BnflUo,  Bradford,  and  I^ttibarg,      .   .   .        4,200.00 

Barlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Iowa,  7%,  .   .        8,681.44 

"  "        "     inNobraaka, .  .       2,898.83 

Cblcago,  Bnrliiigtau,  and  Qnincy,     .   .   .        1,940.94 

Eaatem, 2,762.S0 

Ionia  and  Laming,  Itt  Mortg.,  6%,  .  .  .       T,677.0« 
"      "         "       2d      "       «%,...       1,400.00 
Kan.  City,  St.  Jo«eph£  CooncU  Blnffi,  7%,       2,662.78 
Eaniaa  Citj,  Topeka,  &  Weitern,  7%,     .  S4.60 

Micbigan  Sontbem  A  Nortbem  Indiana,  70.00 

Nebra«ka, 4,498.84 

New  Tork  Central 1,680.00 

Lincota  &  No.  Western,  7%, B06.'26 

RepBblican  Taller,       11,776.61 

M,722.0« 

"    "    Manlcipal  Bonda. 

Onciniuiti, 140.00 

Uinne^olil, 160.00 

800.00 

Diridenda  on  Stocki. 

Cbarlei  Birer  NatiMial  Bank •  480.00 

Pint(Can)biidge)  "          "     400.00 

Fitcbbnrg               "         "     192.00 

Maasachiuetti         "         "     144.00 

MerchanM                 ■'          "      1,SS4.00 

New  England           "          " 259.00 

Old  Boston               "          "         ....  400.00 

Schenectadr             "          "     (N.  T.),  200.00 

Bank  tazei  reftanded 1,037.73 

4,896.78 

Amoikeag  Masnbctnring  Co.,    ....  1,200.00 

Ifew  Bedford  Copper           "      ....  IS.OO 

MMMcbaaetla       "             "      .  .  ,  .  420.00 

Merrimack             "             "      ,  .  .  .  1,700.00 

Naahna                    "              "      .   .   .   .  1,440.00 

Pacific  Mill*           "              "      .   .   .   .  4,000.00 

Stark  Milli            "            "      .  .  .  .  960.00 

Wamintta              "            "      .  .  .  ,  840.00 

■ 10.875.00 

Amount  carried  forward, 9142,408.06 
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iy  the  Tfeaturer  of  Marvard  College, 
A»g^  SI,  1881. 

EXPENSES. 
Fud  to  Kcoiint  of  Ezpeniea  in  the 

Uoivenity,  u  per  T*l>le  I.  (p»ge  82), $ST,8T4.S4 

OoUege,  ■'        "    U.  (p^e  84). 

8«Uries  for  itutracliou, 9140,003.61 

fiep^rs 16,C7S.SS 

Iiuurance  aa  College  Edifices,  not  rained  on 

Treasarer'g  books, EIS.S3 

General  Ezpeiuea, 37,226.24 

Scholarehips, 26,637.79 

Beneficiaries, 2,206.60 

Priiea  for  Beading,  Ac. 1,228.31 

Botanic  Garden, 6,044.01 

Herbanam, 336.C0 

OTumaaiam,      4,643.60 

238,820.44 

LiliTary,  u  per  Table  III.  (page  89). 

Books, 10,»«9.64 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,     21,194.52 

82,164.16 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  40). 

Salaries  and  o^ier  expensee, 16,276.61 

SAolanhipa  and  Beneficiaries 976.88 

16,262.49 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  T.  (page  42) 29,622.61 

■adical  Bobool,  as  per  Table  TL  (page  48), 66,101.30 

Ztaital  School,  M  per  Table  TH.  (page  44), 3,709.66 

Z«vience  Scientiflc  School,  as  per  Tabls  VIII.  (page  46). 

Salaries  and  otber  eipensea, 22,231.49 

Maaenm  of  Comparatire  ZooIogT,    ....      68,826.11 

76,066.60 

ObMmtory,  as  per  Table  VS..  (page  46), 17,448.88 


ylMtitatlon,   J„pe,TabIeX..(page46),i  J'^^" 


,983.22 

12,1S8.S8 


Amount  carried  fonrard 4620,189.06 

n,ri^r-ib,GoOglc 
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Cfeneral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DiahursemetUt 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Amount  braught  fbnrud,   .   .    9142,408.06 
Diridendi  on  Stocki  (continued). 

Chlctgo,  Bnrlingtoii,  and  Qnlncy  R.  R.,         2,S80.00 
Pitufleld  and  North  Adftma  BaJlroad,  .   .  SIG.OO 

Qninc;  EaJtroKd  Bridge  Companj,  .   .   .  100.00 

FitKbuxK,  Ft.  WBToe,  &  Cbicaira  B.  B.,  8SO.O0 

8,646.00 

Be»]  Bitftte,  from  renta,  &c.  (gross  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Hounea  and  Loads) S6,965.20 

BoatOQ  (general  inveatments), 48,288.10 

Basie;  stores 27,SI9.24 

Sundry  eitat«s, 6,876.79 

118,B98.33 

Term  Bills. 

CoUege,  u  per  Table  U., 167,869.63 

BiTjni?  School,  OS  per  Table  IT., 2,8S4.06 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  v., J!2,267.60 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  TL 60,328.87 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 8,90G.e8 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  Till.,  .     6,870.00 

Bnsiej  Instltation,  as  per  Table  Z., 680.00 

248,160.88 

Sundries. 

Vrom  Wm.  Fennojer  Annni^,     377.60 

Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholanhipi 8,600.00 

"  Count  Bnmford's  Legacy,  .  .  .     E77.94 

"  Edward  Hopkins, 281.02 

Few  rents  in  Appleton  Cbi^l, I9S.00 

For  use  ofUbrai7byresidentgradnatea  and  others,      176.00 

Degrees  of  A.H.,  Fb.D.,  and  S.D., 270.00 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aits  ont  of  conne,  and  £s- 

aminatioa  &es 706.50 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Labonior7,  Dental  School,  ■     788.16 
Printing  by  CoUege  Press  for  other  Departmeuta,    .      796.02 

Sales  of  grass  and  old  material, 238.64 

,    Sales  of  old  examination  papers, 22.00 

Sale  of  time  signals  from  Observatoi? .  8,091.67 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner  of  1881,   .      686.00 
Saleof  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  £c.,    ....      828.89 

Use  of  Sanders  Theatre  bj  Sodetiei, 2T8.6S 

Use  of  lockers  at  OTmnannm 1,186.00 

Betumed  by  Beneficiaries, 697.20 

Fees  for  inttniction  in  Chinese, 87.60 

Feefor  uieof  aymDasiam, 10.00 

Physical  Laboratory,  ftom  students, 180.00 

14,121.01 

Sundry  gifts  fbr  immediate  use,  see  page  12,   .   .    ...  183,719.08 


Amount  carried  forward,  .  .  .  9699,641.80 

Google 
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by  the  TTeasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
AugvH  SJ,  1881. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  fonrard 9S20,139.05 

Real  Estate,  eipenaeB. 

Cambridge, J12T.60 

BoBton, T4T.24 

Busse;  stores, 395.25 

1,269.99 

Taxes. 

Cimbridgre, 2,449.92 

Boston, 6,216.S0 

BuBsey  stores,  &c., 7,386.27 

IS,OS1.99 

Interest. 

Cambridge  (oa  adTanccs),     ....        420.00 
Basse;  stores  (OD  advance!),   .   .   .     2,028.31 

2,148.31 

Repairs,  Improretneats,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge, 13,833.92 

Boston, 3,707.86 

Buese}'  stores, 1,367.43 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Bussey  stores,       4,649,84 
Less  for  salea  of  heat  and  povei,  .       2,210.00 


.8,909.21 


41,119.44 


Annoitiei. 

Bussey, 8,800.00 

Gore, 900.00 

Maiy  Osgood, SGO.OO 

Loey  Osgood, 780.00 

Class  of  1802, 120.00 

Anouymons, 720.00 

Bemis, 2,332.60 

12,512.60 

Snndry  payments  from  income. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

from  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 876.00 

For  engravings  from  accumulated  income  of  Gray 

Fund  for  Engravings, 4,393.00 

The  Income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,  836.10 
The  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro',  Mass.,      .   .  266.64 

Salary  of  Chinese  Instructor, 2,100.00 

To  lecturer  on  Political  Economy, 150.00 

8,619.74 

Amount  carried  forward 9582,390.78 
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General  Statement  of  Beceipta  and  DUburBemenU 
for  th,e  year  ending 
BBCEIPT8  BXCLUSrVB  OF  INCOME. 

Amoimt  brought  fonrard,  .   .   .   .   9699,&41.e0 

Edward  Bosaell  Scholarship  (additioiiKl), 126.00 

Daniel  Austin  Fund  for  Colle^  (put), 2,100.00 

"            "            "      "   Divini^  School  (part),   .   .  300.00 

SnbBcriptions  for  Divinity  School 10,474.91 

Oliver  Ames  Fund  for  Divinity  School, 17,000.00 

Betiriug  Allowance  Fund,      £0,000.00 

Jomea  Walker  Fellowship 9,977.63 

John  C.  Gray  Fund  (unrestricted, 2fi,000.00 

BarUett  Scholarship 6,000.00 

John  B.  Bairinger  Fund  (additiono]) 6,000.00 

Edward  K.  Baninger  Fund  (port) TGO.OO 

Stvu^  Hooper  Fund  (additional), 30,000.00 

Subscriplioni  for  eudunnent  of  Botanic  Garden,     .   .  80,165.00 

"             "            "          "  Physical  Laboratory,  7,860.00 

ie3,2<2.44 

931,000  Chicago,  Bnrl.  &  Quincf  B.  E.  7%  Bonds,  ,  39,900.00 
100,000  Atch.,  Topeka,  4  St  Fe  "  5%  "  .  101,578.75 
S0,O00  Eastern  "  ■■        .       64,750.00 

70,000  Ion.  &  Lsns.  R.  B.  2d  M.  6%  Bonds  (paid  off),    70,000.00 
1,000  Enropean  &  No.  American  R.  B.  Bond,       .  747.50 

50,000  United  States  6%  1881  Bonds 60,375.00 

16,000      "  "    5%     "         "         15,626.00 

20,000  Erie  Baain  Dock  and  W.  Co.  Bonds  (p^d  off ) ,  20,000.00 
4,000  Burl.  4  Ho.  Riv.  (Neb.)  R.  R.  called  bonds,  paid  off,  4,000.00 

Jarvis  Estate,' Baltimore ;  .     11,666.66 

368,682.91 


Notes  and  Hortg^^s  paid  off, 91,850,916.90 

Less  invested  in  Notes  and  Mortgages,     1,167,676.66  198,841.26 
DraOs  on  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  .   .   .  12,466.14 

Less  pud  tbcni  on  account, 10,627.44  1,827.70 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,     .   .   .  1,500.00 

Advances  to  College  Wharf  repaid, 366.68 

"       "  accrued  interest  on  bonds  repaid 8,678.87 

"       "  Agosiiz  Building  Fund  repaid, 6,559.60 

Hew"       "        "  "  "    from  Mr.  Agassiz,  33,836.60 

"       "  premiums  on  railroad  bonds  repaid, 
from  9266,000  seven  per  cent  bonds,   .   .    92,550.00 

"       70,000  Ionia  &  Lansing  2d  H.  6%,      1,400.00  8,960.00  249,952.90 
Balance,  September  1, 1S80. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank 3,174.94 

Caah  in  hands  of  Allen  DBnforth,Bnrsar,    ....  1,071.06 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1880, 72,898.86 

"       "    overdue, 2,746.49   79,890.85 

91,661,860.80 


by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 

August  SI,  1881. 


EXPENSES. 
Total  of  expenses  brought  forward $£82,390.73 


INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDET  PAYMENTS. 

Burl.  &  Mo.  Kirer  (Neb.)  R.  E.  6%  Bdg. 
'■     ■'    *■       "     (lowtt)   "L.G.7%" 

Atch.,Top.  4St.FeE.K.  7%Bd8,  Istmort.  156,000 

Nebraika  B.  R.  7%  Bonds, 

lonis  &  Lans.  E.  E.  6%  B1I9.,  Ist  mort. 

Kan.  Cily.Top.  &W.  B.  R.  T'/oBda.  1st  ■' 

Lincoln  &  No.Weslfrn  R.  R,  7%Bonds, 

Mass.  6%  Bonds,  189*  (Paine  Fund),   . 

-  350,140,00 

Paid  for  accrued  interest  on  above  Imnds 6,588.2( 

"     "   Gray  Estate,  cor.  Washington  and  Summer  SCa.,  Boston,   475,000.00 

"   on  account  of  Lmprovomunts  to  Andrews  Estate, 15,563.00 

"     "        "        "  building  Sever  Ilall  and  furnishing, 13,439,72 

"     "         "        "  Mr.  Agiiasiz'snotefromlncomeofMcmoriallTd.,     8,341.26 

"   for  Morse  Estate,  Cambridge, 16,87;-1.00 

"   on  account  of  improvements  to  Gore  Hall, 2,414.59 


»1,000  cost. 

«l,042.eO 

3,000   " 

3,570.00 

156,000   " 

189,666.00 

14,000   " 

16,310.00 

11,000   " 

12,642.50 

64,000   " 

81,060.00 

35,000   " 

41,300.00 

4,000   " 

1,660.00 

Balance,  Aoguat  31,  tSSl. 

Cash  in  SuOblk  National  Bank,      19,063.38 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  DaoforthiBurear,   ....      1,131.61 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1881 71,103.80 

"         "    overdue 2,269.66 

93,618.35 


$1,561,360.90 
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9768,136.11 
94,060.00 
9,000.00 


Thejollomng  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property,  as 
n.  the  IWaswer'g  Books,  August  SI,  1881. 


Kotei  and  Mortgage! . 

Mortgages $478,479.36 

Long  Wharf  Co.  "9  Note*  .   ' 66,000.00 

Phil.,  Wil.  &  Bait.  R.  R.  Notes 60,000.00 

CUc,  Buri'u  &  Quincy  R.  B.  Notes  ....  60,000.00 

ManufkctnriDg  Co.'s  Notes 105,000.00 

Feraonal  Notes  (endorsed) 29,668.76 

Massachnaetts  6%  Bonds $91,000  valaed  at 

New  Boiton  Coal  Mioing  Co.  Bonds,      10,000      <*       " 
Hnnlcipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati, 3,000.00  Talued  at   2,000.00 

HlnDeapolis 2,000.00    "      "      2,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds. 

Atch.,Top.,&8t.P*,  IstM.,  7%,  206,000  Tal'd«t206,0O0.O0 

BdOUo,  Bradford,  and  nttsbui^,    60,000  "  "     60,000.00 

Bnri'n&Mo.BiTerinIowa,7%,     72,000  "  "    72,000.00 

"      "  in  Nebraaka,  6%,  247,000  "  "261,412.25 

Ionia  A:  Lansing,  IstMortg.,  8^,  103,000  "  "    97,282.60 

Kan.Cit7,St.Joa.&C.B.lBtM.,7%,60,000  "  "    50,000.00 

Kan.  City,  Top.,  &,  Western,  7%,     64,000  "  "    64,000.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western,  7%,          85,000  "  "    85,000.00 

Michigan  So.  and  No.  Indiana,         1,000  "  "      1,000.00 

Nebraska  (guaraoteed),  7%,       .  100,000  "  "  100,000.00 

New  York  Central,  6%,     .        .    28,000  "  "    27,000.00 

Bi^lroad  Bond  Preminms, 66,637.73 

Ridlroad  Stock. 

Cliicago, Burlington, and Qaincjr,     .  360«hares,  24,600.22 

mttsburgh.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,   60      "  6,000.00 

Pitlsfleld  and  North  Adams,    ...     63      ■■  6,800.00 

QuincyH.H.  Bridge  Co.,  .     ...     10      "  1,260.00 

Hannbctnriiig  Stock. 

Amor;, 36  shares,  3,600.00 

Amoskeag, 13      ■■  10,800.00 

Massachusetts  MUla, 7      "  6,600.00 

Merrimack, 17  shares,  17,000,00 

Nashua, 36      "  36,660.00 

New  Bedford  Copper  Co 6      '■  260.00 

Padflc  Mills, 20      "  17,468.39 

Stark  MUU 12      "  11,900.00 

WuDsutUMUls, 80      "  8,880.00 


Amount  carried  forward,  .  .   .   .$2,064,929.10 
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Amomit  broDght  forward $2 

Bank  Stock. 

Charles  EiTer 60  shares,      «,000.00 

First  Cambridge 60      "  6,000.00 

Fitchbnrg, 34      "  2,403.00 

HasBBchDsetts 12      ■<  3,000.00 

Merchants 364       "         84,732.00 

New  England, 37      "  3,896,00 

Old  Boston 200      "  8,933.00 

Schenectady  (N.Y.), 40      '■  2,200.00 

Real  Eatate. 

HonseB  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income,  357,183.83 

Unimproved  Landa  in  Cambridge 

Bussej  Real  Estate  in  Boston  and  Dedbam,  . 
Aniorj  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  .  .  .165,615.81 
Webb  Estate,  Washington  Sircet,  Boston,  .  .  164,604.79 
Andrews  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  166,662.00 
Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, .     .     .  475,000,00 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston 88,650.78 

Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,    "  ... 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor, 
EeTersion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,     1,000.00 

Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Rumford'a  Trustees  in  Paris,  10,000.00 
Annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  valued  at  .  .  .  4,444.44 
Policy  of  the  Muss.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  5,000.00 
Due  from  Dining  Hall  Association,  .  . 
"       "     Lawrence  Scientific  School,    . 

"      "     Bussey  Trust, 

"       "    Dental  School 

AdTances  to  Scuddcr's  Catalogue,      ,     . 

"         "  Chinese  Subscription, 374.8 

Balance  of  account  for  decorating  Appleton  Chapel,  2,859.6 
"      "         "         "   repairing  College  Wharf,  411. M 

Term  bUls  due  October,  1831, .71,163.8 

"         "   overdue, 2,^59.5 


,232.16 
,0OS.K 
,5G6.13 
,827.74 
233.42 


195,278,27 

1,131.61         20,104-.93 
Total  84,233,420.26 
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2?i€  fortgoing  Property  repraents  thefoUoteing  J^Undt  and 
SalaruxSf  and  is  avMDeraiUfor  the  same. 

UMITBESITT  FUNDS. 

Principal, 
Sept.  I,  tS8a.  Prindpali  Angr-  JI,  iSSi. 


8161,043.0S     Stock  Account  («o  called) (99,700.89 

UI,6S8.T4    Ituarance>iidOuarui^FuDd(ioc«Ued),  141,638.74 

6,250.00    Samuel  B.  Bradford  Fond S,2SO.0O 

1S,TGO.OO    Israel  Kunaon  Fund lfi,750.00 

17,004.97    Leonard  Jarvu  Fund 16,871.63 

1,436.12    Peter  O.  Brooke   Fund  for  bnildiog  a 

Pretident'g  Honee,        1,260.44 

156.78    Thoman  Cotton  Fund, 165.S6 

66,944.28    John  Fexker  FelloiTBhipB,      ....  67,596.48 

10,685.77    Harrie  FellawBhip*, 10,540.71 

12,407.81     Jolm  Thornton  Eirkland  FelloTship,  11,947.88 

JamoB  WaLkgr  FellowBhip,    ....  9,999.83 

27,845.08    Oraduatee'  Scholarahip !7,810.T8 

1,617.22    Sumner  Pr«e  Fund, 1,698.53 

43,987.97    Winn  Prof,  of  EcclBBlutic&l  Hlatorj,  .  43,846.73 

20,000.00    Sever  Fuod  (uDrestricled) 9,000.00 

1,069.00    Gift  for  Pension  System,  dow  called  Re- 
tiring Allowance  Fund, 21,786.76 

160.00    Bobert  N.  Toppan  FrizcB     ....  160.00 

Jolm  0.  Gray  Fund,      ......  36,000.00 

COLLEQE  FUNDS. 

27,748.64    Alford  ProfBBBorship, 27,748.& 


7.40  Boylaton 

21,919.50  Zliot 
10,000,00 

3,600.01  Krnng 

85,990.98  FUber 

20,217.08  Hersey 
16,692.66  " 

8,747.88  Hollis 

80,950.41  Hollia 

43,063.93  KcLean 

21,000.00  Ferkiiia 

26,020.19  Plommer 

62,600.00  Pope 

62,996.37  Bumford 

23,189.83  Smith 


,387.40 

21,619.50 

(J(m.PluUipa'aKUt),  10,000.00 

8,500.01 

36,990.99 

20,217.08 

(ThoiiUMl.M'e|^ft),  17,687.89 
(MathematicB),  .  .  8,747.33 
(Dirinity),  .  .  .  32,609.33 
43,062.93 
21,000.00 
25,020.19 
62,600.00 
62,996.37 
33,139.83 


18,240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  TuIofb,  ....     16,240.88 

125,000.00  Olasa  Subuription  Fund,  ....  136,000.00 

12,622.46  Daniel  H.  Feiroe        "        ....     12,698.04 

1,826.76  Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectorei,  .     .       1,923.68 

81,600.00  JonathanFIiillipeFund(niireitricl«d)  81,600.00 

11,109,986.76 AmonnU  carried  fonrard,  4606,489.04  499,892.76 


Coogic 


81,109,986.76 

.  .  .  .  Amounts  brought  forward, 

«606,4S9.04    499,802.76 

1,050.00 

JolmA-BUnchardFa.  (unrestricted)   1,050.00 

3,070.04 

John  W.  F.  Abbot 

11            « 

3,234.69 

8,640.04 

Daniel  Austin 

5,600.00 

84S.25 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest,  .     .     . 

.       345.30 

2,668.70 

Abbot  Scholarship, 

.    2,636.40 

Alford 
Bartlett 

,     6,100.60 

95,270.22 

Bowditch     " 
Browne          " 

2,742.20 

.    2,739.17 

7,103.69 

OIa«.  of  1802  Scholarship,  .    .    . 

.     7,116.47 

8,154.69 

"       1814        " 

.     3,123.80 

4,964.11 

"       1815 

(Eirkland),  4.080.18 

8,737.88 

"       1817        " 

.     3,738.24 

2,644.26 

"      1830        ■' 

.     2,635.08 

2,693.93 

"       18B2 

(Dana)  . 

.     2,838.33 

5,987.90 

.     6,3l)B.f6 

2,433.31 

Oreene                   ■' 

.     2.445.83 

6,746.15 

Hodgea                 " 

.     6.054.14 

6,127.58 

LevinaHoar        " 

.    6,202.44 

871.22 

Matthews 

(balance) 

100.71 

7,829.15 

Horey                   " 

.     7,748.78 

Edward  RuaaeU  " 

Saltonstall 

8,934.87 

Mnry&Leve 

.■tt),  3,846.79 

673.27 

.. 

(Dorothy),  . 

.       603.98 

5,2,«8.75 

Slade 

.     6,322.21 

Sewall 

42,714.92 

Shattuck 

.  43,099.32 

Btory 

6,452.03 

Toppan 

.     6.497.,''6 

25,278.15 

Townsend             " 

.  25,183.05 

Whiting                " 

Exhibitmns,      .      .     . 

11,634.26 

.  12.064.95 

1,200.00 

Bamuel  Ward  Fund 

.     1,200.00 

JohnOlover  Fund, 
Bebeoca  A.  Perkini 

2,037,80 

iFond,      .     . 

.     2,147.04 

10,897.96 

ftumcy  Tufte  Fund 

.  10,923.08 

Day 

Munroe               " 

10,235.49 

.  10.226.39 

81,475,278.12 

.   .  .  Amounts  carried  forward, .   . 

S979,5W1.31    499,893.75 

>oglc 
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Principal, 
Sept.  I,  iSSo.  Prindpil,  Aug.  31, 1881. 

$1,4T6,2T3.]2  .   .   .     Amonnts  brought  forwKd.    9979,681.31      199,89S.T5 

16,106.78    I.ae  Piizei  for  Reading 16,899.06 

4,374.08  'BoyUton  Prizea  for  EIocqUod,     .     .     i,34S.63 

11,626. 2S  Bowdoin  Prizei  for  Duaertations,     .  11,698.03 

1,000.10  Hopkiiu  Gift  for  "  Detura,"  .    .    .    1.030.91 

£2,662.46    Botinic  Garden  Fund, 62,127.67 

15,B82.S1  Mkis.  Fund  for  Botanic  Garden,    .     .  16,882.91 

14,844.17     HetbarioraFund, 18,192.67 

126.00  Salorj'  account  (unexpended  balance),       126.00 

Physical  Laboratory, 7,413.46 

1,106,298.76 

LIBRAKY   IIUIJDS. 

10,706.96  SnbBcription  for  Library,    ....     10,965.37 

2,084.39    Bowditch  Fnnd, 3,100.60 

467.61    Bright  " 1,516.84 

6,444.33    Denny  " 6,574.63 

6,271.17    Farrar  ',' 5,296,62 

8,180.86    H&Ten  " 3,843.88 

6,870.08    HaywBTd     " 6,668.66 

2,402.80    Hollia  " 2,414.81 

2,116.78    Homer         " 2,106,21 

6,463.03    Lane  " 6,681.66 

62,117.78    Kinot  " 61,044.49 

6.286.80  Saliabury     " 6,307.81 

20,214.53    Serer  " 20,239.27 

*,127.84    Shapleigh    " 4,247.82 

87,708,60    Sumner        <> 88,264.16 

6,010.83    Tucker         " 6,031.18 

6,474,26    Ward  " B,708.7E 

222.72    Wftlee  "      .     ■ 124.67 

16,966.41    Walker        " 16,292.28 

62.26     Sundry  giftt,  etc.  (unexpended balances),     94.16 

'200,916.90 

LAW   SCHOOL   FUHDS. 

7,886.82  Law  School  (balance), 8,062.09 

16,760,00  Bane  Proffesaorghip, 16,760.00 

28,979.82  Buaaey          ■'            28,979.82 

8.840.81  ItoyaU          "            8,340.81 

66,182.73 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FDNDS. 

63.622.82  Medical  School  (balance),  ....     69,469.01 

19,192.66    Jaokaon  Medical  Fond, 19,192.66 

14,836.70    Oeo.  0.  Shattuok  Fund 17,129.20 

11.076.83  Warren  Fund  for  Anatom'l  Unaenm,  11,497.76 
4,246.62  BoyUAon  Fund  for  Medical  Prizea,  8,916.61 
2,049.26  "            "      "          "       Book*.        2,169.08 

2,867.99    Medical  Library  Fund, 2,469.91 

1,219.66  Medical  School  Building  Fund,    .    .  161,771.40 

2,000.00  ftuincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,     .     .      S,000.00 

Edward  K.  Barringer  Fund,  .    .         766.06 

280,390-68 

41,931,8S3.81 Amonula  carried  forward, f8,I43,626.70 

Coogic 
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Pnnclpil, 
Sept.  i.iSHo. 

Amonata  broui 

Prindp.l,AQK.3i.'S3i. 

«I,931,383.81 

ht  forward.  ft2.143,626.70 

DIVTNTTT  SCHOOt  FUNDS. 

1S,449.S5 

General  Fund, 

.     20,666.76 

87,683.74 

Buasey  ProfeMorahip,    .... 

.     37,683.74 

ie,015.ei 

Pftpkman        "         

.     16,015.81 

6,008.43 

Hancock        "          

.       6,008.43 

20,280.38 

.     20,280.38 

9,184.69 

HeniT  Iilenow  Fund 

.      9,184.69 

6,260.00 

Maiy  P.  TffwnMud  Fund,    .    - 

.      5,2.50.00 

2,100.00 

.      2,100.00 

1,050.00 

Samuel  Hoot           "    .    ,    .    . 

.       1,050.00 

1,050.00 

Abraham  W.  FuUar  Fund,   .    . 

.       1,050.00 

1,050.00 

Caroline  Herriam        "        .    . 

.       1,050.00 

12,671.88 

.     12,925.74 

2,177.95 

Joshua  Clapp  Fund,     .... 

,      2,177.95 

1,050.00 

Williajn  Fotueroy  Fund,       .     - 

.       1,050.00 

525.00 

Haimab  C.  Audrevs  Fund, 

625.00 

2,989.41 

J.  Heurjr  Kendall  Scholarahip,  . 

.       3,149.62 

2,688.46 

Nancjr  Kendall 

.      2,S32..'-.4 

911.34 

X.ewiB  Qould     Fund     .... 

911.34 

1,000-00 

Adams  Ayer       "        .... 

747.30 

7,875.00 

Jooeph  Baker     "         .... 

.       7,875.00 

6,366.45 

Thomas  Cary  Scholarships,  .    . 

.       5,304.07 

2,129.05 

Oeorge  Chapman  Scholarship, 

.       2,196.50 

2,888.29 

Joshua  Clapp                 " 

.       2,;t9:i.09 

l,no5.a9 

Biineflciary  money  retumed       .     . 

.       l,5H6.fil 

40,000.00 

Th.  TUeaton  of  New  York  F.ndow 

n't  4O,0()O.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund,    .     .     . 

.     10,UOI).00 

67,438.78 

Abby  Crocker  BJchmond  Fund, 

.       1,000.00 

New  Endowment 

.     66,913.69 

OUver  Ames  Fund 

.     17,000,00 

500,00 

Daniel  Austin  Fund 

WOO.OO 

10,070.63 

Abner  W.  Buttriok  Fund,     .    . 

.     10,610.44 

310,838.90 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCIIOO 

L  FUNDS. 

38,807.17 

38,807.17 

2,960.50 

Professorship  of  Chemistry,     .     . 

2,860.50 

81,536,43 

61,536.13 

50,000.00 

Jamea  Lawrence     "... 

60.37.1.00 

25,686.85 

John  B.  fiarringer   "       ... 

30,686.85 

69,995.00 

StuTgis  Hooper        '*      .    .    . 

100,516.65 

50,000.00 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum 

60,000.00 

297,933.10 

Agasaiz  Kemorial  Fund,   j     . 

297,933.10 

7,51)4.01 

Teachers' and  Pupils' Fund,   )     . 

7,594.01 

117,469.34 

Permanent  Fund 

117,469.34 

7,740.66 

Humboldt  Fund 

7,740.66 

Amounts  carried  fonrart 

76.'-.,519.ri 

«2,940,717.« 

§3,219,981,31 

.K)g\c 

Sept.  I,  iSSo.  Principal,  Ant-  }l.  l8Si- 

9S,940,71T.10 AmonntB  bronght  forwud, |S,S19,984.31 

OBSEBrATOHT  FUTflDS. 


110,: 


88  EdwRrd  B.  Phillipa  Pnnd, 

21,000.00  James  Hajrward  " 

21,267.19  Ba-ridSeara  " 

11,643.28  Joalah  auincy 

2,000.00  Charlotte  Harm  " 

10,000.00  AnoajmanB   ObserTstorf  Fond   (at 
preseDt  charged  wiOt  an  Annuity), 

8,191.87  Obaerratoi?  Sabscriptioni  (baUnce), 


110,298.»8 

21,000.00 
21,826.88 
12,161.93 
2,000.00 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PDEPOSBS. 
80    Buaaey  Traet  (Income  thereof,  i  to 
BuBBej  InBtitution,  i  to  Law  School, 


eO,7DB.26 

24,104.61 

648.30 

S,19e.lS 
160,844.08 

4,973.46 
42,000.00 
19,S00.46 
22,916.96 

7,281.40 
12,993.61 
61,188.81 

2,272.60 

3,171.60 


and  i  to  Divinity  School),    .    .    .  413,092.80 

Bright  Legacy, 60,640.17 

Kobert  Tronp  Paine  Fund, .    .    .    24,868.64 

Baaaey  Institution, 

BuBsey  Bnilding  Fund 3,684.16 

Jamea  jLmold      " 161,248.81 

Arnold  Arboretum 7,937.76 

Jamea  Savage    ■■       42,000.00 

Gray  Fund  for  Ei^nTlngB,   .    .    .    16,692.86 

Oore  Annoity  Fund, 20,776.07 

Uary  Osgood  Annuity  Fund,    .    .      7,311.66 
Ifucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fnnd,     .    .    12,909.99 

Bemis  Annuity  Fund 61.016.81 

Oospel  Ohur^  Fund,       ....      2,894.43 
John  Foster  Fimd  (income  to  Lav 
School,  Divinity  School,  and  Medical 

School,  in  torn), 8,171.60 

Sever  Hall  Bnilding  Fund,     .    .    .        466.81 
Baring  Brag.  &  Co.  (balance  due  tbem),   1,479.43 


PUUDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 
16,069.19    Daniel  Williams  Fnnd  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indiana,      ....    16,096.39 
4,838.50    Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  fortbe  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboroug^,  Uais.,     4,824.39 
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Changes  in  the  J'it«<&  during  the  year  ending  Aitgtist  31,  1881. 

Total  smooDt  of  Fimd*,  August  SI,  1881,  as  before 

Bt&ted, 94,233,430.25 

Total  amount  of  Funds,  September  1, 1880,  u  before 

stated,   8,959, S56. 08 

ShoTTing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of  .    .    .  «273,864.17 

Wluch  is  mode  up  ss  follows  ;  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,     .    .  168,242.44 
Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances, 
which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 

the  year 176,282.18 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  and  bal- 
ances L-rented  during  the  year,    1,680.76 

Increase  ofspecially  invested  Funds  by  gain  from  change 

of  investment, 900.00 

842,105,37 

Deduct  from  this  amount  for 
Stock  Account,  this  yt'ar's  deficit  charged  off,  being  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  over  income  of 
College,    Library,    and   University 

accounts, 34,4G9.19 

cost    of  Morse    Estate,    Cambridge, 

charged  off, 16,878.00 

Decrcnse   of  specially  invested  Funds,   by  loss  from 

change  of  investment, 385.84 

Gore  Annuity  Fund,  part  of  principal  spent,       .     .     .      2,414.59 
B«ver  Hall  Fund,         "  '■  "...      2,:iH),24 

Sever  unrestricted  Fund,  "  ■'  ...     11,000.00 

BusBey  Institution,  balance  used  op, 048.30 

Dftuiel  Austin  Fund,   income  of  1870-80   used  by 

Library  in  1880-81 140.04 

«273,864.17 


Net  increase  of  Funds,  which  appear  at  Ihe  beginning 

andcndof  the  year,  as  above, 176,283.18 

Increase  of  other  Funds  as  above,  excluding  gifts,  .     .       2,5.S0.75 

178,802.9; 

Less  deduction  as  above, 03,241.21 

IiCarlng  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gills,  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  followjug  table, $110,121.7; 
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StatemerU  ahoteing  Changea  in  the  D^erent 

Inoreas*  of  Fonda  irhicfa  Bppoar  both  at  the  beglmiiiig  uid  the  end  of  the 
jrear,  being  the  exceai  of  Income  (Including  gifts  far  immediate  nie)  orer 
pHfmenti  toward*  the  special  ol^ectt  of  those  Fundi. 

John  Parker  feUowsUps, S62.20 

Oradn&taB'  Scbolarthip, 466.70 

Sumner  Priie  Fund, 81.31 

Betiring  Aitowance  Fund 726.76 

Hamy  Protbuonhip  (Thomas  Iiee's  gift), B94.74 

HoUla             "                1,668.92 

Daniel  H.  Feiroe  Fund 7S.68 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectares, 97.87 

John  W.  P.  Ablx>tt  Fond, 1M.65 

Alford  Scholarahip 2.29 

BaMett        "           91.66 

OlaM  Of  1803  Scbolarthip 10.88 

1815         "            16.07 

"        1817         "             .86 

"        1841           "              22.46 

"         18B3          "              144.40 

Orowninahield        " 820.96 

Oreene                     ■'            10.62 

Hodgea                    "            807.99 

XjevinaHoar            "              74.86 

EoUia                       "            9.00 

Pennoyer                "            11.19 

Xdward  Snaaell     «            26.10 

Baltonatall              <•           (Dorothy),   .   .  ■ SO.Tl 

Blade                        <<            SS.49 

■wall  " 8.26 

ahattook                '•           884.40 

Toirpon                    "            46.88 

Waloott                   '■            8.02 

■Whiting                  "            416.74 

Eihibitioiu, 480.69 

Senior  BzhlbitioD 4.84 

John  aiorerFnnd, S1.19 

B«beoca  A.  Perkhu  Food 109.24 

dulncy  Tuft*  Fund,    .■ 2S.IS 

Day  Fund, 118,86 

Bowdoin  Fmet  for  Diasertationi, 167.74 

Hopkina  Gift  for  "Deton," 80.81 

Herbariom  Fond, 607.86 

8nb«!riptioii  for  Libraiy, 268.42 

Bowditch  Book  Fund 18.11 

Bright          "        "        1,048.78 

Denny          "        "        180,80 

rarrar           "        "        26.88 

Anonnt  carried  forward, f9,809.9T 


I\mdt  dwing  the  year  ending  August  SI,  1881. 

DicrflM*  of  Funds,  which  appear  both  aX  the  begiiming  uid  th«  end  of  the 
year,  bdng  the  exceia  of  paymenta  orer  income  leceired  (includiog  gifU 
far  inmecUate  nee)  for  the  ipedol  objects  of  thoee  Funds. 

Peter  O.  Brooka  Fend, «184.e8 

Thom&a  Cotton      "       .43 

HorriB  Fellovahip IS.OS 

John  Thornton  tCirWand  FellowBhip,     .   .    .  159.98 

Winn  Profeiionhip  of  BcdeaiMtical  Historj,  .  112.21 

Hanry  Flynt's  Bequest, .96 

Abbot  SchoUrghip, 12.80 

Bigelow        ■•           109.18 

Bowditdi     "            870.68 

Browno          "            8.08 

Claw  of  1814  Scholurabip, 80.89 

18Se           "          8.38 

W.  B.  Xliot              ■•         12.S4 

Turar                         "          2T.01 

Xattliewa                "        (balance), 770.61 

Korsy                       "         .    • 80.37 

B«lton«taU              "        (Kary  ft  XjQveratt),  89.08 

Sotot                        "         1.71 

Story                        "         3.28 

QorhAm  ThonuM    "         aG.17 

Townaend               "         116.10 

Hunroa                    "         8.90 

Lm  Price*  for  Beading, .  206.72 

Boyleton  Friies  for  Elocadon, 26.65 

Botanic  Qarden  Fond, 699.88 

HomarBook       "       11.67 

Kinot       "          "      1,078.29 

Walea       "          "       98.06 

Boylatou  Fund  for  Hedlcsl  Priiei,      830.01 

Thomas  Ouy  ScholanhipB, 62.38 

Dbrcrratorf  Babscriptions  (balance), 1,637.22 

Bright  I«gacy,      106.08 

BoMay  Building  Faad,    '. 1,512.00 

Oray  Fund  for  EngraTingi, 4,382.69 

Lncy  Osgood  Aunnltf  Fond, 88.62 

Bemis  Annnltj  Fund 162.60 

Bimli  irmalow  "     11.11 

13,239.24 

Stod  Acct,  CMt  of  Horse  Estate,  Cambridge,  charged  off,  16,873.00 

"        ■■        this /ear's  deficit  "         "    81,169.19 

81,342.19 

*■*—"-  Ayer  Fond,  loss  from  chaage  of  inTestment,  262.60 

Leooacd  Jarria "      "       "         "      "         "  138.81 

886.81 

Amonnt  carried  forward, 964,9eT.>T 

iM,    I    C^ooglc 
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Statement  shoteing  Changes  in  the  Different 

Amouat  bronght  fonrurd,  .  .  #9,809.97 

Haven       Book  Fund 162.98 

Hayward      "        "         193.*8 

Hollis            "       "       ia.Ol 

lAne             "       "        218.S2 

Balisbniy     "        "       20,61 

Sever            "        "       M.74 

8)ia.pl«igli    "        "        119.48 

Sunmer        "        "        SSG.65 

Tucker          "        "       20.85 

Tard            ■'        "        28*.49 

Walker         "        "       833.87 

Stmclrj  gifU  for  Books  (uneipended  balsncea),  81.91 

Law  School  (balance) 676.77 

Medical  School  (balance), 5,946.69 

W&rTen  Fund  for  Anatomical  UaBetun 421.43 

Boylaton  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 109.83 

Medical  Librai?  Fnad 121.92 

Medical  School  Building  Fund 160,561.86 

DiTinily  School  (general  fund) 2,217.41 

Jaokion  Foundation, S63.S6 

J.  H.  Kendall  Scholarehip, 160.21 

Nancy    "                "            144.08 

Oeoi^e  Ckapman   "            67.46 

Joakua  Olapp          "            104.80 

Divinity  School  Beneficiary  money  returned,      .  80.72 

Abner  W.  Buttriok  Fund 689.81 

Btur^ia  Hooper             "       621.66 

3>avid  Seara                  "      G69.C9 

Joaiak  Quinoy              '■      618.70 

Robert  Troup  Paine    "       764.08 

Jamea  Arnold              "      404.26 

Arnold  Arboretum          "       8,964.31 

Qore  Annuity                   "       274.70 

Kary  Oagood  Annuity  "      30.26 

Gospel  Ckurok               '■       121.83 

Daniel  Williams          "      26.20 

189,621.42 

Increase  of  Fnnda  established  during  the  year. 

Jamea  Walker  Fellowship, 32.80 

Physical  Laboratory  SubecnptloD 63.48 

BarUett  Scholarship 100.60 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Fnnd, 16.06 

201.82 

Baring  Broa.  ft  Oo.  credit  balance  created 1,479.43 

Oray  Fond  for  Bngravinge,  gain  f^m  change  of  inve«tm't,  G26.00 

eFund,       "        "         "        '■  "  876.00 

900.00 

Amonnt  canied  forward, $192,102.17 

Google 
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J^nds  during  the  year  ending  August  SI,  1881.    ( Continued.) 

Amonnt  brought  forward 9^1,967.27 

Gore  Annuity  Fnod,  ipent  on  iniproving  Gore  Hall, 

out  of  principal 2,414, S9 

Sflver  Hall  Fund,  spent  on  building,  out  of  principal,  2,310.24 

Sever  Fund,  spent  on  ftirniture,  etc.  for  Sever  Hall, 

out  of  principal, : 11,000.00 

BoMey  Inetitution,  balance  spent 643.30 

Daniel  Aiutla  Fund,  income  of  1ST9-80  Deed  bj' 

Library  in  1880-81,      140.04 

16,B13.1T 

81,480.44 


Bounce,  which  is  the  net  increagc  of  the  Funds  for  the  year 

ending  Aaguat  31,  1881,  apart  from  gifts  for  capital  account,      110,1^21.73 

Total, ei92,I02.17 

n,a,i,.,.-j  by  Google 


The  fbllowing  tablet  «re  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Trea«- 
urer'B  books.  They  are  intended  to  eihibit  irith  tome  det&il  the  resooTcei 
and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University.  The  income 
of  ever/ fund  held  by  the  UniTeraitj  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  alio  the  sum 
paid  oat  for  the  Bpeciflc  object  of  each  and  ererj  fund,  in  case  that  sum  be 
either  le«s  or  more  tlian  the  actual  income  of  tho  fund.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  income  of  a  fund  ib  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, — no  separate  mention  is  made  In  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  ia  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.   A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  GO. 

Table  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  nnappropriatcd  fond  heretofore  called  the 

Slock  Account, 97,756.67 

Income  of  the  following  fonds :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,      7,591.85 

Israel  Kunson, SU.30 

Loonard  JarviB,      1,032. 7G 

Samuel  D.  Bradford 281.40 

Peter  C.  Brooka, 7G.93 

Thomaa  Cotton,     7.SS 

ParkoF  Fellowship, S,052.2O 

John  Thornton  ZirUand  Fellowship,      .   .   .  6G5.07 

Harris  Fellowship, GC7.41 

James  Walker  Fellowship,      22.30 

Oraduates  Scholarship 1,4GS.70 

Sumner  Friie, 81.31 

Wiim  Profcssorsliip 2,867.76 

Sever, 680.65 

Retiring  Allowance, 726.76 

John  0.  dray 385.00 

27,463.84 

For  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,and  S.D 270.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, G.84 

Balance  remaining  nfter  dividing  the  net  income  among  the  Fundi,  12.17 

For  use  of  Sanders  Theatre  by  societies,      27P.59 

Sale  of  gra«fl 40JXI 

e3R,_073.43 
PAYMENTS. 
Overseers'  ExpcnecB. 

Advertising «H7.70 

Prindug  President's  Annual  Iteport, 558.12 

Printing  Treasurer's       "  "        110.21 

Printing  other  reports,  &c 65.17  890.20 

Office  Expenses. 

President'* 148.83 

Treasurer's      243.42 

Bursar's G70.13 

Corporation  Hooms  (fuel,  rent,  £c.) 1,705.50 

Amount  carried  forward, 98,658.08 


Tl.BLS  L,  CONTTNOBD. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, (3,658.08 

8«Uriet. 

President, 16,008.81 

Tieuurer, 4,000.00 

SecreUry  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 100.00 

Borau, S,000.00 

Biirsar*E  Assiatant, 1,300.00 

Secretary  at  Cambridge, COO.OO 

For  keeping   Treasnrer'i    books    and    copjing 

record*  and  other  papen 2,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,600.00 

18,308.31 

For  Salary  of  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History  (from 

Wum  Fnnd), 2,600.00 

Fellawihips. 

John  Parh«T, S,UO.0O 

Harria 612.47 

John  Ibomton  Kirkland, 1,126.00 

Uradoates  Schdarship, 1,000.00 

Memorial  HaU  and  Sanders  Theatre.  6,137.47 

Bepairs,  fuel,  goa,  &.c 674.86 

Insurance,    420.00 

Adrertislng, Q53.23 

Diplomaa, 22.00 

Labor,  &c.  on  groanda  outside  of  College  Yard,  6J9.14 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  tho  President's  house,  261.60 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 126,00 

Watering  streets, 218.00 

Watchmen 524.76 

Eiaminations  at  Nev  York,  Philadelphia,  San 

Francisco,  and  Chicago, 687.36 

Repairing  and  care  of  Watchman's  clock,    .   .   .  14.30 

Rent  of  Safes,      130.00 

Catalogue  (extra  pages), 93.00 

Legal  services,    .  , 6.00 

Printing 289.48 

Reception  of  Massachneetts  Medical  Society,  .  .  800,00 

Harvard  RcgistGr, 300.00 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 

Balance  for  editing, (250.00 

Less  catalogues  sold 236.00  14.00 

Brick  and  stone  walks, 2,073.64 

Catting  inscription  on  BoyUtoD  Hall, 140.00 

Surveying, ,' 38.00 

Furniture 886.80 

Freight, 11.84 

Bent  of  HaU  in  Boston  for  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  66.00 

8,776.18 

987,874.84 
n,g,i,.,-ib,G00'^lc 
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Table  Ko.  IT. 

THE  College, 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Teni)  Billa. 

InBtrncticin,      tl2S,16T.M 

Beats  sTailable  for  general  expenses, 32,237.18 

DiplonuM,    .  .  .  .  ■ iTS.O0 

iDWmeofScholMsWpPnnd*.  167,8W.« 

Abbot, J18T.70 

Alfoid, 12.29 

BarUett, JOO.GO 

BaMott.    From  speciBl  InTestment, 37G.0O 

Bigelov, M0.C3 

Bovditoh.  Interert, $1,864.47 

From  tpecial  iiiTestment,      8,500.00  4,8M.47 

Brlffbt, l,52B.0O 

BrowiM,      146.97 

Clan  of  IB02, S80.S8 

1814, 169.11 

laiS  (KirUand) 266.07 

1817, 200.36 

1836, 141.72 

1841 197.46 

1803  (Dana)  (accnmnlating),    .  .  ,  144.40 

Otowniiuhiald  (accamnlating), 320.96 

Wm.  Suuaol  XUot, 287.46 

ParMw, 822.99 

Qt«MM, 180.S2 

laSTina  Hoar  (Town  of  Lincoln) 274.36 

Hodgea  (accnmtilaUng), 307.99 

BoUiM 269.00 

Xstthewv  (4  of  net  rent!  of  HaU), 8,483.82 

Ktwey, 419.68 

PennOfer.    Interest, 9113.69 

AmniiV,      277.50  891.19 

Kdward  B-uMeU  (occoDHilattiiK), 2S.10 

Saltonatall,  Uair  and  IiaTsrett, 210.92 

BoItOEwtaU,  Dorothy  (accnmnladiig},  ....  80.71 

Baviiga, ■ 800.00 

Sever,      170.29 

Bttwall 603.2S 

Shattuc^ 2,289.62 

eOade, 288.49 

Story,      147.72 

Oorham  ThonuM, 224.63 

Toi^)aii,      34S.33 

Towiuend, 1,364.90 

WalcMitt,      203.02 

Whiting  (accumulating) 416.74    21,887.89 

BeceiTedfrom  theTnuteeiofthe  ThaTSr  ScholarBhip 8,600.00 

"         "      "  Thomaa  Tileaton  of  New  rork  EndowmeDt,  160.00 

Amount  carried  (brward, tl83,(>07.S2 

„,,,,.,Ci 


Table  II.,  continukd. 
receipts. 


Amount  brought  forward, f^^ 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  income  of. 

"Eihibitions,"  Interest JG23.68 

Ketumed  by  beneficiaries,  697.20  $1,220.78 

Senior  "Eihibition," 94.34 

Samuel  Ward,     50.00 

John  Olover  (accumulating), 61.19 

Beb«cca  A.  Perkin*  "          100.:i4 

Quinc7  TttftB, 684.13 

Moms  Day, 276.56 

Hunroe,      546.60 

Prize  Funds,  income  of. 

Thomas  Lee  Prizes  for  Heading,      863.28 

Word  Nicholai  Boylaton  Prizes  for  Elocution,  234.46 

Jamea  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  .   .   .  617.74 

Edward  Hopkina  GiA for" Deturs,"    ....  284. G2 

Fandi  for  Instruction- 
Income  of  the  Alford  Professorship, 1,487.36 

Boylston        "          1,.^18.8G 

Eliot                 "           1,158.83 

J.  FhilUps's  addition  to  Eliot  Prof.,  625.00 

Erving  Professorship, 187.60 

Fiaher            "               1,929.12 

Heraey          "              626.73 

Hollia             "  (Mathematics),   .   .  200.84 

UcUean        "        2,30f(.i3 

Perkins         "        1,125.60 

Pluiumer      "        1,341.07 

Pope              "        2,814.00 

Bumford       "        2,HS2.63 

Smith            "        1,240.30 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,      .   .   .  870,41! 

Thos.  lies  Fund  for  the  Ilersey  Prof.  894.74 

Claas  Subscription, 6,700.00 

Henry  Flynt,      IT.S.t 

HolliaProf.  of  Divinity  (accuraulafg),  1,658.92 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  "  97.H7 

Anonymous  gift,  to  increase  eoiary 600.00 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund.    Interest, 81,076.27 

From  special  investment,    1,020.00  2,095.27 

"         "  the  Maasachuselta  Fund 851.58 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Prof.  Gray,  1,000.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 1,497-^8 

HertMurinm.  Income  of  Fund, 

Amount  carried  forward §2: 
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Table  II.,  coNTitnrBD, 
BECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  fonrard, 9224,9tS.TS 

Income  of  Jonathan  dullipB's  uoreatiicted  Fund,       S1,6S8.40 
"         "  John  A.  Blftnchard'a         "  "  56.28 

"         "  Daniel  H.  Fieroe  Fund,  ' 766.78 

"         "  J.  W.  F.  Abbot's     ■■    (occumnlstiiig),  iet.66 

"         ■■  Fund  fbr  Fh^siCRlLaborato.!;, 63.46 

2,728.47 

BuDdriei.  , 

Pew  Rents,  Appleton  Chapel, 195.00 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  oat  of  conree. 


Sales  of  grass  and  old  material, 122.71 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers 22,00 

For  Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  dcpartm'ts,  796.02 

For  uBOofroonw  by  College  officers 878.50 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner  of  1831,  536.00 

Fomse  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium 1,136.00 

Fee  for  use  of  Gymnasium, 10.00 

Pbrsical  Latioratorr,  from  students 180.00 

*,630.73 

Total  receipts »232,272.g2 

PAYMENTS. 
Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, «160.00 

Alford, 40.00 

Bauet, 183.34 

BiffolOTT, 760.00 

Bowditch, 6,726.00 

Bright, 1,626.00 

Browne, 160.00 

OIaBSOfl802, 260.00 

"       1814, 200.00 

"       1816  (Kirkland), 260.00 

"      1S17, 200.00 

"       183B, 160.00 

"       1841, 175.00 

Wm.  Samuel  Bliot, SOO.OO 

Farrar,      850.00 

Oreene, •. 120.00 

IiOTOia  Hoar, 200.00 

HoUiB 260.00 

Matthem, 4,209.33 

Moroy,       600.00 

Fonnoyer, 380.00 

Baltonatall,  TOaxy  and  Iioverett, SOO.OO 

a«vag«, 300.00 


ArnooDt  carried  forward,     |16,G6T.6T 


igic 
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Table  II.,  continued, 
PAYMENTS. 
Amount  brnught  forward,    $16,R3T.07 

Sever 175.00 

SewaU,      G00.0O 

Shattuck, 1,905.12 

Slsde, 2.-.0.00 

Story, 150.00 

Thayer, ,■  ■  •  3,000,00 

Oorli&m  Thomas,      250.00 

Toppan, 300.00 

lownaend, 1,600.00 

Walcott, 200.00 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Enilun-mcnt,      .  150.00 

Paid  other  Beneflciariea. 

Exhibitions 790.09 

Senior  Exiiibition 90.00 

Samuel  Ward  Inconio 60.00 

auincy  Tufts        "         (pnrtof), S.iS.Ol 

ay  Fund                "             "     "         IGO.OO 

Uunroe  Fund         "             n     n         557.50 

Priiea,    Lee  Prizes  for  RpadinR, 270,00 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution 255.00 

Bowdoiu  Prizes  for  Diasertntions 4,'jO.OO 

"  Dctura  "  from  Hopkins  Fund 253. SI 

SiiIarieB  for  instruction 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  College  Edifices  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books, 

InBurnnte  on  College  Edifices,  etc.  not  valued  on  Treas- 

uri^r's  hooka, 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  rcpnirs,  and  materials,    .   .   . 
Herbarium,  "  "  "  ... 

Gymnasium,  Locker  money,  paid  Dircrior, 1,135.00 

Wap's l,038.ei 

Frintinj:;, (i;l.T5 

Gas,  water,  and  sundries 702.20 

Fuel, 010.04 

ApparntuB  and  fltlings, 0;>2.00 

4,542..-;o 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  Inborntorios. 

Physical  Apparatus  (Prof.  J.orerini;),     SfiOO.OO 
Mlneml  and  Chemical  (Prof.  Cooke),    .    800.00 

Rumford  (Prof,  Gibbs), 07.07 

Botanical  (Prof.  Farlow), 100.53 

Physiologieal  (Aflst.  Prof.  James),     .   ,      11', m 
Geological  (Prof.  Shatcr), 170.<lfi 

Amounts  carried  forward,  31,706,91  §190,095,20 


,57e.i:.') 

618,3:1 
,044-01 
33.5.(Xl 
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Tablb  n,,  coirnHCBD. 
FATHENTS. 
AmonntB  liTonght  fbnrsrd,  |1,TM.9I  9196,096.20 

Zo61ogical  (InatructorB  Fuon  and  Mark),      91.90 

Vine  Am  (Pro£  Norton), IS.OO 

FhfBicBl  (ProC  Trowbridge), *M.2T 

Drawing;  (Instructor  Moore), 128.08 

Greek  Deputroent  (Frof.  Goodwin), .  .  .     24.80 

«2,520.46 

Appleton  Chapel.  •Singing,  blowing  organ,  etc.,  .       664.66 

AdTertuing 802.48 

Booki  and  binding,      121.86 

Clerk  in  Chemical  Laboiatorj, 388.91 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  bnildinga  not  valued 

on  Treatnrer's  book*,      '.  .      476.50 

College  yard  ezpenaea. 

Labor  and  material, (4,690.60 

Manure,      211.76 

TooU,  etc, 181.68 

Seed, 164.80 

86,188.68 

ConunencemeDt  Dinner  1881, 927.60 

Dean'i  and  Heglstrar'B  Office,  clerk,  atadoner^, 

poBlage,  copfing,  etc,     1,888.04 

Diplomai, 206.86 

Fnel, 3,899.19 

Pumitore, 806.66 

Freight, : 141.49 

Gas,     1,608.81 

locidentals, 62.31 

Janitors,      7,244.65 

Legal  servicea, 67.86 

MaU 90.00 

Mniic,  ClasB-Day, 125.00 

Pewa  hired  in  Cunbridge  churches,      937.00 

Printing  office,  expenBea, 4,884.49 

Serrices  of  examinert  and  procton, 8,117.S6 

"         "  undergraduatea,        632.00 

Watchman 986.00 

Water  rate*,      449.62 

87,226.24 

Total  p^menta #283,820.44 


^yGooi^lc 


Table  No.  III. 
THE   LIBRARY. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  hooke. 

Snbscri ptioil  for  Libraiy 8573.90 

Nathutiel  I.  Bowditch, 111.70 

Briglit,  i  income  ofthe  Bright  Legacy,  81, 35B. 03 

Interest  on  balance, 25.r»<  1,384.00 

Deimy, 291.80 

Eliza  FarrOT,               -  .  ■    ...  2S2.i>3 

Horace  A.  Haven 170.50 

George  Hayward,      287.83 

Thoniaa  Hollia,          12SM 

Sidney  Homei:,      113.47 

Frederick  A.  I.ane, 292.33 

OharleB  Hinot.     InUrcsl, S113.5:i 

From  special  invo6tnicnt,  .    .      4,200.00  4,313.52 

Stephen  Bali«bury, T.   T'T  283.38 

Sever, 1,083.62 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 221.26 

Charles  Sumner, 2,021.20 

Zchahod  Tucker.    From  special  investment,  .   .  200.00 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 293.41 

George  W.  Vales.  Gift,       $2on.OO 

Intercston  unexpended  balance,     ll.'Jo  211.95 

James  Walker, .  ,~  85.-).24 

Gift  from  D.inte  Society '.   .    .   .  60.00 

"       "     Asst.  Prof.  Jacqulnot, 12.80 

s  (i  of  income),  975,00 


William  B.  Weeden,  gift  to  aid  in  publ.  Lih'y  Bulletins,      100.00 
Eeiuyl^e,  "   "    "  "      "        "  "  50.00 

150.00 

Pecsfor  use  of  Library 175.00 

Sales  of  Bulletins  and  CulenJar 133.00 

Fine* 12.00 

$15,041.29 

PAYMENTS.  " 

For  Books  &om 

Subscription  Fund 8;U5.48 

Bowditch      "         05.59 

Bright           "        .135.27 

Denny          "        1111.50 

Farrar           "        257.1a 

Gray             "        3.92 

Eaven          "        7.52 

Hayvard     "        04.35 


Amount  carried  forward,    Sl,270.:il 

,11,  Google 
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Table  TIL,  costinued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .  .  .  .  81,270.81 

Hollia        Fund 1IC.79 

Homer          "        12.1.0* 

liana             "        74.80 

Minot            "        5,38G.81 

Salisbury      "        262.87 

Sever              "         l.O.IM.TS 

Shapleigh     "        101,78 

Sumner          '■         l,4Cri.r,5 

Tucker          "        179, C5 

Ward              "         ,-i.S.92 

Wales           "        310.00 

Walker         "        6I!I.37 

Asst.  Prof.  Jacquinot'e  pift, 12, NO 

Subscriplion  of  IMSO, 20.17 

10,969.S4 

Salaries  nnd  waffcs,      n;,3S0.2.> 

Binding, 1,002.16 

Stationery  Hnd  po singe JiOi.Sl 

Fuel 712.01 

liciioirs  and  improvcinenlE, K17.00 

Freight, 1^4.70 

Cleaning, 880.30 

Printing,      91.75 

Furniture, C3.li3 

Insuraneo  on  steam  boiliT, 1-1.00 

IncidentJils, L':t.23 

Water  Fiiles 42.84 

ISullclinB, 1,021.47 

Mais, 15.37 

21,194.52 


T.»ni.icN(..  IV. 
DIVIXITV    SCHOOL, 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  tlic  foUowins  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

General  Faiui S!ISS,87 

Benjamin  liussey  Profo.ssor.-liip, 2,014. r.O 

Parkman  l'roH>..<sor-liip, S,i.-'.4C 

John  Hancock      "          i!L'2.i';l 

Samuel  Dexter, l.o.'<7.'tl 

Henry  Lienow, 4;il'.;>2 

Mary  P.  Townaend 2-1.10 

Winthrop  Ward, 1\-J.r,r. 


lilt  CI 


■icd  foi- 


■nl,  . 
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Table  IV.,  coNTiNtrBD. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amount  brouglit  forward,    .   .    .  8G,I5T.I5 

Bamual  Hoar, 5G.28 

Abraham  W.  Fuller SC.2S 

Caroline  Uerriam, E6.'.J3 

Joseph  Baker, 422.10 

Thomas  Tileaton  of  New  York  Endowment,      .  1,904.00 

Oliver  Ames, 6i>7.45 

New  Subscription, 3,0o.>.04    13,304.58 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Thomas  Gary, 2S7.62 

Oeor^  Chapman 114.11 

Joshua  Clapp, 154.80 

Jackson  FuUDdnti  on, G73.8G 

J.  Henry  Kendall 1G0.21 

Nancy  Kendall, 144.0B      1,534.68 

Income  of  other  Funda. 

Joshua  Clapp, 11G.T4 

William  Fomeroy, SG.L'.S 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 2.-<.14 

Lewis  Gould, 4K.S3 

Baniel  Austin, 3H.KG 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 530.81 

Interest  on  Bonofldiiry  money  returned,    ....  80.72         909.38 

Term  Bills. 

For  Instruclion, l,l,jS.33 

For  Rents  .iiid  Furnilurc 1,174.22 

Books  sold, 1.50 

2,-134.05 

Bei^amin  Bussey  Trust.      Onc-fourtli  of  net  inconie 

for  use  of  tliis  School, 1,776.76 

81!t,8.".H.4.''> 

PAYMENTS.  -^^^  -- 

For  Salaries  for  Inatrurtion, §12,!H7.00 

Services  of  students, 200.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improycments,      l.OsS.fiO 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 304.11 

Books 2G3.01 

Printing, ."ifi.73 

Fuel, 113.:i0 

Gas, H\)-,i 

Water  rates, 30.00 

Diplomas, 2.03 

Collation, 7.1.00 

Adverlining, 2.25 

Expenses  collecting  and  solicitinji;  suhecriptlons,  .   .  60,00 

Amount  carried  forward, $I3,2TG.C1 
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Table  IV.,  contiiided, 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brougbt  forward, 915,276.61 

Paid  the  incumbenla  of  Uic  folloving  Scliolarsbips. 

Jackson  Foundation, $230.00 

Cary, 350.00 

Chapman, 46. GG 

JoahuaClapp, 60.00         766.66 

Paid  bcncflciariee  from  the  following  Funds. 

William  Pomeroy, 30.00 

Jolin  Foster,  incomt'  for  Divinity  students  every 

third  year, 179.22 

209.22 


BlG,2ua.4! 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  funds. 

Law  School  Balance, 8^95.39 

Nathan  Dana, 814.20 

Beiy'amin  BuBBey  Piofcasorship, 1,2S.>.33 

Isacu:  Boyall, ■ 44T.OS 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  Scliool) 1,775.713 

Jolm  Foster,  income  for  Law  students  every  third 

year,      1-0.02      4,018.28 

Term  Bills. 

For  inslniction 22,267.50 

For  books  sold  from  Library, 12.50 

$27,1J^.28 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  In.itru Clio n, §1S,T.10.00 

Liiirarianand  .AsMstants 2,lir>0.00 

Janitor  and  coat-room  boy, GaS.TO 

Books l,703.Ul 

Bindinj;,      Sl'-OO 

Diplomas U.D.'t 

Fuel 40!),(;4 

Gas, ;i:;n.22 

Printing 234, y2 

Scliohirships, COU.OO 

Labor,  repairs,  nnd  iniprovonients ;13;!.92 

Stationery  and  poBlngc, !)7.7.'> 

Freight 71.10 

Hundrii'3, oM'i 

Wnl.T  riitos, 70.17 

Furniiure, n.'.ea 

82G,S22.51 


wgic 


Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  folloiring  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, 92,S68.T8 

JackBon  Medical, 1,028.71 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Mueeum, 593.G7 

Ward  IficliolaB  Boylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  ,       227.64 
Word  NichoIoB  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,         ICKI.83 

0«orge  C.  Shattuck Sm.ll 

HerMy  Profesaorship,  two-flftha  income  of  tlie 

flind <56.90 

Medical  Librarj  Fund, 126.92 

Medical  Scliool  Building  Fund, 687.85 

auincy  Tufts 107. 2Q 

Edward  M.  Barrisger, Iu.06 

7,140.70 

From  stndenls  for  instrucdon, 47,116.80 

"  "        for  graduation  fees, 1,030.00 

"  "        in  Chemical  Laboratorf,  breakage  and 

chemicals, 1,047.88 

"  "       in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  material,  •   •   .        479.69 

D0,323.37 

SubicriptioQB  to  the  Building  Fund  (ISfll) 87,520.00 

CashfromTrcasurcrofBuildingFund  (1874-73),    .   .     8li,ao4.00 

174,474.00 

62^1,938.07 
PAYMENTS. 

Bojrlaton  Medical  Prices.     Priiea, 8+32. 15 

Advertising lOa.oO  G57.65 

Warren  Anatomical  Musetim. 

Expenses,  :LQd  additions  to  collection, 172.24 

Chemical  Laboratory,  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  wages,  1,400.40 

Physiological  Laboratory   enpenscs  and  wagi's,    ....  OjO.OO 

Practical  Anatomy  and  Surg  ry  Expenses, 2,163.47 

Topographical  Anatomy  Expenses 80.00 

Embryology  Expenses                20.00 

Microscopy  Expenses,                ■ 39.20 

Obstetrics                                     319.73 

Histology                                     14.06 

Materia  Uediea "             07.01 

Salaries  for  instruction, 37,020.24 

Repairs  and  improvements, T3.1.41 

Scholarships, 800.00 

For  account  of  new  building, 14,610.00 

Sets  of  bones 300.00 

Amonnt  carried  forward $59,276.65 
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Taule  VL,  continued. 
PAYME>!TS. 

Goner.lF.xpon.«.  Amount  brongl.t  forward, 859,276.66 

AdvertiBingiiiic]  catalogues, ?1,01G.00 

Alcolicil, C7.«5 

Books  from  Library  Funil, 6.00 

Cleaning,       212.16 

Cltrk, 7UO.0O 

Diplonina 111.00 

Doorkouju'r, r.C.OO 


FrL-iylit 17.10 

Gas fia+.iO 

Juuilvr, I,i;il0,ti0 

Li-Kiil  WcrvitfS \    .   .    .  110.00 


lifnl  of  r.»)in«  (in  j.nrt)  f,ir  I'^tliolriffk-al  spi-iinifiiB,  SOO.IM) 

Iti-iiiiiiHl  li  I'll  line  111"  rooms  for  Clu'iiiicnl  Ijiiiioratury,  tl"l'.50 

H>-rvi<-™..f  lixaniiiiiTS 15.00 

SLitiiini-ry,  imstiisi.-,  nml  f^iin<irlps, rO.s.". 

Tvl>-].1.,mo -i.rvi,.. 4(;.ii- 

Wulcrniles, _7Cl.i;0_  fi,82l.75 

$i;5,10].:i0 

T.Mii.i.;  X..,  \n. 
DKXTAL    SCHOOL. 

IJKCEIITS. 

From  Siuilcnis, fL'.0ii.-,.s3 

lulirniuiy,      iL'.-..i;.> 

I,iib..i-!tti.ry, lt;:;.,-,ii 

Hcnr  i>ti/|i;irt  of  Hu*  Schiml  biiibliiij: ".]:..ilO 

Siil.^L-riiiliiiii  lV,]iu  Dr.  S.  a.  !Silv:i J.ltU 

. — _ — -  s4.ih;i.;is 

]'AY.Mi;XTS. ~ 

Aav.TtislTi(,'ati.l  miiilo-iio.^ ,-^in-nii 

«in.lini;,      :..<.tr. 

Di-iu",  dK-iiiU'als;iii.lMi(i,hi>..^,    .' HlMI 


,7l)'J.."i 
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Table  K^o.  Vin. 
LAWRENCE  SCIEXTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

lacomc  of  the  following  Funds. 

Profeasorahip  of  Engincoring, SS.OHO.OG 

Profcaaorship  of  Chemistry, 153.35 

Abbott  Iiawrence, 8,298.33 

Jamea  Lawrence.    Ititeroat,  ....       $0011.05 

From  spcciiil  investment,     3,000.00    3,000.05 
Jolm  B.  Ban-in^er.     Interest,.    .   ,    Sl,-t"1.03 

From  apecial  inTeatment,         200.00    I,G7I.05 
Gray  Fd.  for  Zoiil.  Museum.    Interest,     SG70.00 

From  ^pecial  invealiuent,   a,sl)3. 75    3,5G3.75 

Btur^  Hooper.     IntereM S3,T!1C.(15 

From  specinl  invealment,      i,0:i,^,00    T,821.l!5 
Agaasiz  Hemorial.     Interest,.    .   .8U,51.-t.Sl 

From  special  Investment,      1.100.00  13,048.81 

Teachers  and  Pupils, ','.."."        40T.01 

Humboldt, 411.92 

Permiinent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoiilngv,  .  .  .  C^(H1,3I  45,L>55.35 
Advnnpes  by  Alexmuler  Afi^issiz,  Ksq,,  to  the  liiiililiiii-  Fund,"  ~  3;l,H;l5.eO 
Term  BilU,  for  Instruction (i, 870, 00 

$85,9(10.83 
PAYMENTS.  .11^-^ 

I'liid  on  the  onler  of  the  F.aculty  of  tlie  Museum  of  Com- 
partttive  ZoiJlof;',  from  the  folluwliig  Fiioil,-. 

Otay, $:i,.-iG,1.75 

Agassiz  memorial, ti,^l07..'>(j 

Teachers  and  Pupils -107,111 

Humboldt, 4H.li-> 

AgasBiz  Kuililini"  Fund, ":.sl.1..".o    .73,^25.11 

Salaries  for  instrueliiin, l.s..'>4.s.;!,l 

F,xpenseK  in  (ie'.l.i^'v,      .s."i.oo 

Stati'miTy  and  Po-ta;;i',      17.70 

Books,  Engineerinslli'piirtiiiciit,      ll>i.70 

Instrunieiils  and  ajip^ir.ito.-i ".",,s.s,-j 

Fuel, 2-o.i;7 

Janitor, 4-ii.ik) 

l_il>or  and  repairs, 'Jii.,'i7 

Kxpenses  Cliemieal  l.abor.alorv  (p^irl  of), :'.ri.ii5 

Scholarahipa,      Uiid.OO 

Interest  on  ad vanees, I7ii.7!> 

Diplomas, 1.l'9 

Water  rate -'.1.77    2L',2;'.1.19 


tf,yj..i..i,u 
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Ti-BLK  No.  IX. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Ihe  following  Punda, 

Observatory,  balance, tfi&^.Oi 

Edward  B.  PhilUps 6,011.71 

James  Hayward, l,125.6( 

Sa-rid  Sears, l,I3!).3i 

. Joaiah  aoincy, 618.71 

James  Savage  (i  of  Qct  income),     975. 6( 

Charlotte  Harris lOT.Si 

Subscriptions,  paiil, 

From  aale  of  Ume  eignala, 3,0!)1.G: 

"       "     "  Annals G.0( 

Use  of  cliiurs,  bill  repaid  by  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  4.5< 


~      3,102.1T 
817,099.50 


Cleaning  and  cure  of  Obscrvalor;, 190.1-4 

Gaa 88,80 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  eame,  1,744.10 

Repairs  and  impro  vein  cms  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .  l,oT2.40 

Stationer}'  aJid  postage, 22S.52 

Fuel, 102.57 

Books 250.08 

Binding,      83.39 

Water  rates 20.00 

FrinUng, 73.31 

Freight 1+9.49 

Trustees  for  Mrs.  Winlock,  final  payment  from  sale  of 

time  signals 03.76 

Chemicals  and  sundries S7.40 

Furniture, 1C8.87 

Mats, iO.OO 

Si:,«8.33 


Tahi.e  Ko.  X. 

BUSSEY  IXSTITUTIOX. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Buoaey  Trnst  (1  net  income), 

From  BuBsey  Itiiildiii;^  Fund  (ni't  income), 

Snleofcoallo  ArlHirctuni 

From  Arnold  Arhoretnni  for  runt  of  gretnhnusrs,     .   . 
Sale  of  bulletins 
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TaBLB  X.,  CONTDnrBD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Por  SaUriea, J6,100.00 

Boob 36.61 

StatioDerj  uid  poaMge,  cleuiing,  gae,  &c., 8S.1S 

Fuel  for  ichool  building 60.26 

Wsges,    .  .    ■ 168.00 

Harticnltural  Department,  expenses, 646.46 

Zoological  Department,  expeuieg, 41.09 

Bepiin  and  impTOTements, 213.61 

Diplomas,       


-   47,206.61 


Bnsaey  Building  Fund. 
Eteeiptt. 

Income  of  nneipended  balance  of  Fund, 8278.61 

Eatlmaled  Talue  of  use  of  houte  b;  Frof.  Storer,    .  .  .       &00.00 

»778.51 

PaymenU. 
Income  carried  to  Bussej  Tnatitution, $778.61 

James  Arnold  Fond. 

ReetipU. 
Income  of  Fund, 98,086.24 

Paymentt. 
19/20  of  incorae  carried  to  Arnold  Aiboretum, $7,630.98 

Arnold  Arboretum. 

Rectiptt. 

Ineomeof  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, $266.55 

From  James  Arnold  Fund, 7,680.98 

$7,9*7.63 

Paymenta. 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant $2,900.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum, 2,0S3.22 

$4,988.22 

Table  Ko  XI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

Bnese^  Trust. 


e  from  Beal  Estate, 


Paymentt. 

Annuities, .  $6,800.00 

One-balf  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bnsiej  InstituUon,    3,661.62 

One-quarter  "  "  "  Divinity  School,    .     1,778.76 

"       "  "         »        "         Law  School,  .  .   .    1,776.76 

$18,9C 
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Omy  Fund  for  Sngrsvinga. 

Seceiplt. 

Income  from  special  inTestment 9fi62.S0 

Interest  on  baliinceof  Fund; 835.91 

From  sale  of  catalogues, 37.00 

$936.il 

PaymcTit). 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,        .   .         «876.0O 
For  EDgravings  f^om  accumulated  income, 4,393.00 

$6,288.00 

Annuity  Funds- 

Seceiptl. 

Gore,  income,      81,174.70 

Mary  Osgood,  income 390.26 

Lucy  Osgood,  income, 696.48 

Anonymous  Observatory,  income, 720.00 

Bemis,  income, 2,G80.00 

«5,661.« 

Payments. 

Oore,  annuities, §000.00 

Kaiy  Osgood,  annuity, 3GO.O0 

Lucy  Osgood,  annuities, 780.00 

Anonymous  Observatory,  annuity, 720,00 

Bemie,  annuity 2,S32.50 

JS,592.fiO 

Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Secciptt. 
Interest  on  Fund, 8861.30 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians 9227.37 

"  "  Mas bpee  Indians C07.23 

8836.10 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Recn'pta. 
Interest  on  Furnl 8239.37 

Pay.»t>,ls. 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mtijis., 8133.32 

Teacher  at  "  "  .    .  133.33 

Commission  un  income  credited  to  University G.84 

8273.48 

JamoB  Eavage  Fund. 

liectipls. 
Interest  on  Fund, $2,251.20 

Scholarship, Sr.00.00 

One-lwlf  the  remaining  income  to  Libraiy, H75.fi0 

"         "        "  "  Observatory !>75.G0 

82,351.20 
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Table  XI.,  conti:tdrd. 

Bright  Legftoy. 

lDtere«t  on  Fund, $2,717.84 

Payments. 

Oae-halflncomc  to  Bright  Book  Funil, $1,358.93 

ScboUnhipa, 1,525.00 

• «2,888.9a 


Sever  Hall  Building  Fund. 

From  Sever  Fund,  npproprifttion  for  furniture,     .   .   .811,000.00 


Net  Interest  on  Fund, 

Paymenli. 
On  Bccoant  of  Architectural  serTiccs,  contracts  for  build- 
ing, and  flirniture, 

For  fumitore  from  Sever  Fund, 


122.48  811.122.4S 


Sundry  Accounts. 

Stceipti. 
Qnln  from  change  of  investment  for  James  Lawrence  Fd.,      8375.00 
"      "         "       "            "     Grnj  Fund  fur  Engravings,       525.00 
Chineie  Subscriptions  paid  and  foe  for  instruction,      ,   .     2,037.15 
Advances  to  Cliinese  Instruction  from  "  General  Invest- 
ments,'*     62.85 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  advances  in  account, 1,479.43 

i 

PaijmenU. 
Loss  frora  cliange  of  investment  for  Leonard  Jarvia  Fund,  5133.34 
"        "         "       "  "         "  Adams  Ayer  "         2,i2.j0 

Salary  of  Chinese  Instructor, 2,100.00 

Annuity  for  Class  of  1803, 120,00 

Advances  to  Dental  School,  repaid, 304.43 

"        "  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  repaid,    .    .    .      3,041.35 
"         "  Agaeaiz  Memorial  Fund,  "         ...       6,341.25 

Gore  Annuity  Fund,  spent  in  improving  Gore  Mull,  .  2,4 14. ."iQ 
Stock  Account,  cost  of  Morse  EsUIc,  CiimbridKe,  .  .  1(1,873,00 
Sever  Fund,  tmnsfurrcd,  for  furnishing  Sever  Hnll,  .  ll.OUO.OO 
Daniel  Austin  Fund,  transferred,  income  of  1870-80 

to  Library 140.04 


GtMpel  Church  Fund  (accumulating).     Interest  on  Fund, 
Hobert  Troup  P&ine  Fund    "  From  special  invest 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table  I. 

Table  II. 

Table  III. 

Table  IV. 

Table  V. 

Table  VI. 

Table  VII. 

Table  VIII. 

Table  IX. 


Which  is  t 
capital  ai 


UniTsraity, 28,073.48 

College, 232,272.92 

Library 15,041.29 

Divinity  School 19,858.45 

Law  School, 27,198.28 

Medical  School, 231,938.07 

BcnUl  School 4,013.98 

Lawrence  ScieDtific  School,    .   .    .  85,960.85 

Observatory, 17,099.50 

Buaaey  InstitutioD 5,045.31 

Bussey  Buililing  Funii, 778.31 

Jamea  Arnold  Fund 8,085.2* 

Arnold  Arboretum, 7,947.63 

BuBspy  Trust 13,903.04 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  .   .    .   .  935.41 

Annuity  Funds, 5,G61.44 

Daniel  Williani«  Fund, 661.30 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 259.37 

Jamea  Savage  Fund,      2,2.n.20 

Sever  Uall  Building  Fund,  .   .    .   .  11,122.48 

Bright  Legacy, 2,717.84 

Sundry  Accounts, 4,479.43 

Gospel  Church  Fund, 121.83 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund,  .    .   .    .  754.03 

726,380.73 
615,753.00 

Balance  S1[0,G21.73 


t  increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances,*  excluding  gifta  for 
t,  as  also  Ehown  on  pngc  27. 


37,874.8* 
233,320.44 
82,164.16 
16,252.49 
26,522.51 
65,101.80 
3,709.56 


4,983.22 
13,908.04 

6,268.00 

6,592.30 
835.10 
273.48 

2,251.20 
13,432.72 

2,8S8.92 
42.720.60 


■  The  net  increase  of  the  Medical  School  Building  Fund  during  the  year, 
due  to  subBcriptioni,  has  been  $160, 551. 85,  eo  that  the  net  decrease  in  the 
sum  of  all  the  other  Funds  and  balances  has  been  $49,930.12. 
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CertijUate  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Ottrtiert  of 
Harvard  CoUege,  for  examining  the  Booki  and  Aeeovnti  of  the  Treaturer 
entered  in  the  Journal  kept  by  him. 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overieeit 
of  Harrard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
jeu  ending  Angu«t  31,  ISSl,  have  examined  and  audited  the  Cash  book  from 
page*  82  to  121,  loctueive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
certiflcates  of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  received  by 
him  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  said  jear,  are  now  in  bis  possession,  or 
nre  taUj  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein.  We  have  also  noUced  all 
payments,  l)oth  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  sud  bonds  or 
notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amonnts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to 
the  College. 

We  have  carefHilly  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi- 
ties invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments 
have  been  judicioasly  made  and  are  amply  secured. 

We  have  in  like  manner  satisfled  ourselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

The  Committee  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly 
transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and 
the  balances  carried  forward  correctly  to  new  ai 

(Signed,) 


LEVERETT   SALTONSTALL, 
CHARLES   HENRY  PARKER, 
ISRAEL  H.  SPELMAN, 
AMOS   A.   LAWRENCE, 


Boston,  Dec.  19,  1881. 
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^^NNUAL   REPORTS 
PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER 

OF 

h:aiivaed  college. 

1881-82. 


CAMBRIDGE: 
tJjnVBRSITr  PRESS:   JOHN  WILSON  AND  SON. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1881-82. 


To  THE  Board  or  Overseers  :  — 

I'he  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1881-82 ; 
namely,  from  September  29,  1881,  to  September  28, 
1882:  — 

By  the  sadden  death  of  Thomas  Backminster  Curtis, 
A.B.,  M.D.,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1881,  the  UoiverBity 
lost  a  highly  valued  instructor  and  the  community  a 
learned,  sliilful,  and  humane  physician,  whose  large  ac- 
quiremeats  and  resources  vfere  always  at  the  service  of 
others. 

Mr.  K.O  kun-hua,  Instructor  in  Chinese,  died  of  pneu- 
monia on  the  14th  of  February,  1882,  after  a  brief  sickness, 
leaving  a  wife  and  six  young  children  in  a  peculiarly  Help- 
less and  desolate  condition.  He  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  University  since  September  1,  1879,  under  a  three 
years'  contract  made  with  him  in  China  by  the  late  Francis 
P.  Knight,  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  Fellows  ;  so  that 
his  term  of  service  had  nearly  expired,  and  he  was  looking 
forward  to  a  return  within  a  few  months  to  his  native 
land.  He  was  a  refined,  scholarly,  and  conscientious 
man,  punctilious  in  every  observance  and  diligent  in  every 
duty,  —  a  heathen  gentleman  who  could  have  taught  many 
a  Christian  how  to  live  worthily  and  suffer  patiently.  His 
family  were  sent  back  to  Shanghai  by  the  University, 
and  a  private  subscription  was  raised  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston  sufficient  in  amount  to  secure  them  against  want 
nntil  the  children  should  be  grown  up  and  educated. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 


Oeoroe  Minot  Garland,  ABsistant  io  Clinical  Medicine,  October  10, 1881. 

Sumner  Burritt  Stiles,  Proctor,  October  10,  1881. 

Henry  Gilman  Nichols,  Proctor,  October  10,  1881. 

William  Amos  Bancroft,  Proctor,  October  10.  1881. 

George  Riddle,  Instructor  in  Elocution,, October  10,  1881. 

Andrkw  Stillman  Waitt,  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  Januorj  9,  1882. 

John  CnENEV  Tuurston,  Auditor  al  the  Diaiag  Association,  March  37, 

1882. 
CoARLES  Sedgwick  Mindt,  Instructor  in  Oral  Anatomj  and  Pathology, 

April  10,  1882. 
Howard  Malcolm  Ticknob,  Instructor  in  ElocutioD,  May  20,  1882. 
Joii.x  Robinson,  Assistant  at  the  Arboretum,  May  20,  1882. 
Luther  Uimuock  Shepard,   l*rofes8or  of  Operative  Dentistry,  May  29, 

1882, 
Hesry  Jacob  Bioelow,  Professor  ot  Surgery,  May  29,  1832. 
Henry  Harris  Aubrey  Beach,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  20,  1882. 
Thomas  Waterman,  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  20,  18S2. 
Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  Dean  of  the  College  Fiiculty,  June  23,  1833. 
Francis  Bartok  Gummkre,  Instructor  in  Eugliah,  September  1,  18S2. 
Frank  William  Taussig,  Secretary  to  the  President,  September  1,  1882. 
Henry  Nathan  Wheeler,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  September  20,  1882. 
William  Harlow  Melville,  Proctor,  .September  26,  1882, 
George  Francis  Arnold,  Assistant  in  the  Library,  September  20,  1882. 
Arthur  Pcuuv  Ciisiiing,  Proctor,  September  26,  1882, 

Ml".  Andrew  S,  Waitt,  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  re- 
signed his  charge  on  account  of  ill-health,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  twenty-eighth  year  of  continuous  service,  a 
service  wliich  was  always  faithful,  zealous,  and  prudent. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard  resigned  the  Professorship  of  Opei-a- 
tive  Dentistry  because  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  professor  interfered  to  an  unreasonable  degree  with  his 
private  practice.  As  Dr.  Shepard  had  given  the  Dental 
School  fourteen  years  of  almost  gratuitous  service,  eleven 
as  assistant  professor  and  three  as  professor,  and  the 
School  had  not  the  means  of  paying  him  a  suitable  salary, 
the  Corporation  could  not  but  yield  to  his  wish  to  retire. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  after  a 
service  of  thirty-three  years  as  Professor  of  Surgery,  was 
an  event  of  grave  interest  for  the  Medical  School  and  the 
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whole  University.  A  discoverer  and  inventor  of  world- 
wide reputation,  a  brilliant  surgical  operator,  a  clear  and 
forcible  lecturer,  a  keen  debater,  and  a  natural  leader  of 
meu  by  force  of  activity,  ingenuity,  and  originality,  Dr. 
Bigelow  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Medical  School  a  very  influential  member  of 
the  Faculty.  His  energy  and  sagacity  contributed  greatly 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  School  between  1858  and 
1870.  During  the  discussions  of  1870-71  in  the  Med- 
ical Faculty  and  the  governing  boards,  —  discussions 
which  resulted  in  important  changes  of  the  general  plan 
and  policy  of  the  School,  —  his  part  was  that  of  a  stren- 
uous, uncompromising,  and  indefatigable  opponent  of  the 
new  projects ;  but  the  caution  and  moderation  which  Ma 
opposition  induced  the  majo'rity  of  the  Medical  Faculty  to 
practise,  doubtless  made  the  measures  which  they  finally 
recommended  to  the  governing  boards  all  the  wiser,  and 
therefore  the  surer  to  succeed.  Dr.  Bigelow  continued  to 
labor  in  the  School  with  unabated  interest  and  vigor  for  ten 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  plans  which  he  had  opposed. 
In  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  University 
and  the  public,  Dr.  Bigelow  was  chosen  in  May  last  Emer- 
itus Professor  of  Surgery,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  last  Commence- 
ment. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1882,  Professor  Dunbar  resigned 
the  laborious  office  of  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  the 
duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  with  great  acceptance 
for  six  years  and  a  half  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy,  In  his  official  dealings  with 
the  students  he  was  keen-sighted,  quiet,  patient,  kind,  and 
just;  iu  his  relations  with  the  instructors  he  exhibited  a 
prudence  and  a  good  judgment  which  commanded  their 
entire  confidence.  The  Faculty  was  diligently  engaged, 
during  his  whole  administration,  in  improving  its  methods 
of  discipline,  ioetruction,  and  examination,  and  developing 
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the  elective  system  of  studies,  88  may  clearly  be  seen  in 
the  six  admirable  reports  which  he  prepared  between  the 
years  1876  and  1881.  The  fundamental  principle  which 
guided  the  labors  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  sentence  from  the  Dean's  Report 
for  the  year  1879-80 :  "  In  the  revision  of  the  regulations, 
as  well  as  in  the  system  of  elective  study,  the  Faculty  have 
had  constantly  in  view  the  purpose  of  encouraging  young 
men  when  approaching  their  majority  to  act  upon  their 
own  responsibility,  and  to  learn  to  make  a  considerate  and 
profitable  use  of  that  full  liberty  of  action  which  they  are 
so  soon  to  enjoy."  The  two  gentlemen  who  have  succes- 
sively held  the  office  of  Dean  since  its  first  establishment 
in  1870  have  set  for  their  successors  a  high  standard  of 
dignity,  wisdom,  and  efficiency. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

[CNLIMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  TEAR.] 

Oliver  Wendkli,  IIOLMea,  Jit.,  to  be  Professor  of  Law,  January  23, 1882. 
Ephkaim  EMEitTos,  to  be  Winn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Janu- 
ary 2a,  1S8-2. 
FitEDKKiL'K  IitvisG  Knight,  to  be  .Assistant  Professor  of  Laryngology  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  ISbJ,  February  13,  1SS2. 
William  LASiBKitT  Hichaudsos,  to  be  Assistant  Profi'ssor  in  Obstetries 

for  five  years  from  September  1,  ISS'J,  February  13,  ItiSi. 
CHAitLP.3  liuKNiiAM  PouTKit,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  in  Surgery  for  five 

ycara  from  September  1,  1SS2,  February  1-3,  ISSii, 
John   Collins    Waiikks,  to  be   Assistant  Professor  iu  Surgery  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1882,  February  13,  1882. 
Clewest  I.  iwRENCE  Smith,  to  be  Ue.iu  of  the  Collegu  Faculty,  February 

27,  1S&2. 
11  K.viiv  Jacob  Hioki.ow,  to  be  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery,  Jlay  29, 1SS3. 
CiiAitLKS  FoLLES  FoLsusi,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  o£  -Mental  Diseases 

for  five  years  from  September  1,  1S82,  June  12,  J8S2. 
William   IIkn[!Y  ItAKitR,  to  be  .Assistant  Professor  of  Gynaecology  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1HH2,  June  12,  1882. 
John  Williams  Wiiitk,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1SS2,  June  V2,  lm>. 
David  Gouno.v  Lyon,  to  be  Ilollis  Professor  of  Divinity.  Juno  20,  1882. 
David  Williams  Cuegvuk,  to  be  Professor  of  Surgery,  Juuo  HO,  lii&2. 
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William  Aoqustos  Roqers,  to  be  Aaaistant  ProfeBBor  of  Astronomy  for 

five  years  from  April  9,  1882,  June  28,  1882. 
CHASI.B3  Pakkkb  Ltmak,  to  ba  Profeasor  of  Yeteriasty  Science,  Jnne  28, 


Edward  Stevrns  Sheldon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1881. 

Serbko  Watson,  to  be  Carator  of  the  Herbarium  and  Instructor  in  Fhy- 
tograpby,  November  28,  1881. 

Edwin  Hekbbrt  Hall,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physics,  Jane  12,  1882. 

Bbnjauin  Osgood  Peircr,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  12, 1882. 

Charles  Edward  Faxo:<,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Arboretum,  from  June  1, 
1882,  May  20,  1882. 

Warren  Andrew  Locke,  to  be  Organist  and  Choir-master,  June  23,  18S2. 

John  Cheney  Tnunsro:*,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Harvard  Dining  Associa- 
tion, October  31,  1881. 

Lthan  Beecher  Fisk,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Harvard  Dining  Association 
from  April  1,  1882,  March  27,  1382. 

[FOE  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS,] 
Fit  1831-82. 

Henrt  Grostenor  Carey,  to  be  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  October  10, 
1881. 

Chakles  Edward  Faxon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  October  10,  1881. 

Bbnjamik  Marston  Watson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  October 
10,  18S1. 

Edward  BunaEss,  to  bo  Instructor  in  Entomology,  October  10,  1881. 

Henry  John  Dixon  Jonks,  to  be  Instnictor  in  Elocution,  October  10,  18S1. 

Thomas  Sergeakt  pKimr,  to  be  University  Lecturer  upon  EngliBh  Litera- 
ture, Octobers!,  ISSl. 

Grenville  Stanlky  Hall,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy,  De- 
cember 12,  1881. 

Alexander  McKenzie,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Theology,  January  9, 
18S2. 

Francis  Amasa  Walkek,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  Resources  of 
the  United  States,  January  0,  ISSli. 

Timothy  Otis  I*ovhland,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  10,  1881. 
Charles  Wilson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School,  October 

10,  1881. 
Albert  Benton  Jewell,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

October  10,  1881. 
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Edwin  Ferlet  Bradburt,  to  be  Clinical  Inatractor  in  ibe  Dental  School, 

October  10,  1881. 
Eugene  Hanbb  Smith,  to  bo  CliDical  Inatrnctor  in  tbe  Dental  School, 

October  10, 1881. 
Edward  Cornelius  Briqgs,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dcbtal  School, 

October  10,  18S1. 
Lkbter  Sackbtt  Ford,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Zoology,  October  10,  1881. 
Francis  Boott  Greknougb,  to  be  Cliaical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  January 

B,  1882.  

Geokoe  Minot  Garlanii,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  October  10, 
1881. 

Edward  Hickling  Bradford,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical_Surgery,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1881. 

Joseph  Weatherhbad  Warrk.i,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physiology,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1881. 

For  18S3-83. 

James  Laurrnce  Laugslin,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  March 
13,  1882. 

Frank  William  Taussig,  to  be  Instructor  in  PoliUcal  Economy,  March 
13,  1882. 
•  Louis  Drmbitz  Brandeis,  to  be  Instructor  in  Evidence,  April  10,  1S82. 

JosiAD  RoYCE,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  May  29,  1882. 

Freeman  Snow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forensics  and  History,  June  12,  1882. 

Francis  Bartun  Gummere,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  12,  I!iS2. 

He.vkv  Johk  Dixon  Jones,  to  be  Instructor  iu  Elocution,  June  12,  1SS3. 

Brooks  Adams,  to  he  Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law,  June  21,  1882. 

Henry  Howland,  to  be  Instructor  iu  Torts,  June  26,  1SS2, 

Edward  Soutuworth  Hawes,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1882. 

Leonard  Parker  Kinnicutt,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  26, 18S2. 
Charles  Frederic  Mabery,  to  be  Assistiut  in  Chemistry,  June  20,  1882. 
Harold  Wuitinu,  to  be  Assistant  iu  Physics,  June  2G,  1882. 
IIknry  Champion  Jonks,  to  be  Assistant  iu  Botany,  June  20,  ISS2. 
George  William  Perkins,  to  he  Assistant  in  Biology,  June  20,  1882. 
Edward  Knight  Stkvens,  to  be  Assistant  iu  Organic  Chemistry,  June 
26,  1882 

John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Ovarian  Tumors,  June  12,  ]b82. 

Francis  Boott  Greenough,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  12, 
1882. 

Oliver  Fairfield  Wadswortr,  to  be  Cliaical  Instructor  In  Ophthalmo- 
scopy, June  12,  1882. 

Samcel  Gilbert  Wedber,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  June  12,  1SS2. 

Clarence  Jojin  Blake,  to  be  Chntcal  Instructor  in  Otology,  June  12, 1882. 
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JOBit  Orhr  Grkbn,  to  be  Clinic&l  Inatractor  in  Otology,  June  12,  1882. 
Amos  Lawrence  Masok,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  AnaeultatioQ,  June 

12,  1882. 
James  Read  Chadwice,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Women, 

June  12,  1882. 
Jakes  Jacksok  Putnam,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 

TOOB  Sjstem,  Jane  12,  1S82. 
Joseph  Ficarson  Oliver,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Cbildren, 

June  12,  1832. 
Fbederick  Cheever  Shattuck,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Auseoltation, 

June  12,  1882. 
Thomas  Moroah  Rotch,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Cbildren, 

June  12,  1882. 
Frank  Wimthrop  Draper,  to  be  Lectnrer  on  Forensic  Medicine,  June  12, 

1882. 
Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Embryology,  June  12,  18S2. 
EnwARn  Newton  Whittier,  to  be  Instiuetor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Physic,  June  12,  1882. 
William  Palmer  Bolles,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica,  June  12, 

1882. 
Francis  Adoustine  Harris,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-Legal  Exami- 
nations, June  12,  18S2. 
Maurice  Howe  Richarhson,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  IS, 

1882. 
Joseph  Weatherhead  Warren,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathology  and 

Anatomy,  June  26,  1682. 
Abker  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  26,  1882. 
Timothy  Otis  Loveland,  to  be  Clinical  lostiucloriu  the  Dental  School, 

September  26,  1882. 
Charles  Wilson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School,  September 

26,  1882. 
Albert  Benton  Jewell,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

September  26,  1882. 
Edwin  Perley  Bradbury,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

September  26,  1S32. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

September  26,  1882. 
Edward  Cornelius  Briogs,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

September  26.  1882. 
GsORaE  Franklin  Grant,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Aicchanical  Dentistry, 

September  28,  1862. 
ViROiL  Clarence  Pond,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Operative  Dentistry,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1882. 


Hbnbt  Fabkkr  QuiNCT,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology.  June  12,  1882. 
Edward  Hicklino  Bradford,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June 

12,  1882. 
William  Sturqis  Biqelow,  to  be  Assistant  in  Surgery,  June  12,  1SS2. 
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Francis  Hexrt  Davenport,  to  be  AeaUUnt  in  Gynaecology,  June  13, 1882. 
Georqe  MiNOT  Garlakd,  to  be  Aasbtant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  12, 

1882. 
Joseph  Weatebrhbad  Warbbn,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physiology,  June  12, 

1882. 
William  Carroll  Emerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  12, 1882, 
William  Whitworth  Gaknbtt,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathological  Anatomy, 

June  12,  1882. 
Walteh  Joseph  Otis,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  12,  1SS2. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  12,  18S2. 

Charles  Elliott  St.  John,  to  he  Proctor  in  the  Divinity  School,  June  12, 

1382. 
Arthur  Anderson  Brooks,  to  be  Librarian  in  the  Divinity  School,  Jane 

12,  1882. 

John  Cheney  Thurston,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Dining  Association,  October 

31,  1881. 
Frederick  Bradford  Kkapp,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Buildings  for  one 

year  from  April  24,  I8S2,  April  21,  18S2. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1881-83  twelve  graduates 
of  other  colleges  were  admitted  to  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes  in  HaiTard  College ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  thirteen  graduates  of  other  institutions  were 
admitted  to  the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes. 
These  twenty-five  persons  came  from  nineteen  different 
institutions  scattered  over  the  country  from  Maine  to 
South  Carolina,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Iowa.  They 
were  admitted  without  formal  examinations  upon  the  con- 
ditions which  were  thought  equitable  in  each  case,  after 
careful  inquiry  into  each  applicant's  previous  course  of 
study,  and  his  standing  and  reputation  at  the  institution 
from  whicli  he  came.  A  standing  committee  of  the  Faculty 
conducts  these  inquiries,  and  upon  their  report  the  Fac- 
ulty decides  each  case  by  itself.  The  Faculty  is  glad  to 
admit  to  the  College  good  scholars  who  have  graduated,  or 
studied  long,  at  other  institutions ;  but  they  regard  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  admitting  ad  cundem  as  out  of  the  question, 
because  of  the  great  diversity  among  the  hundreds  of  insti- 
tutions which  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
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tliey  believe  that  the  metliod  of  admission  above  described 
is  practicable,  equitable,  and  as  liberal  as  a  due  regard  to 
the  standard  of  the  Hai-vard  degree  will  permit.  This 
practice  of  entering  Harvard  College  as  a  candidate  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  after  having  graduated  at  another  insti- 
tution may  be  said  to  be  a  recent  one,  although  not  un- 
known before  1881  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  it  in  the 
variety  and  range  of  the  instruction  here  offered,  and  in 
many  of  the  cases  which  have  presented  themselves  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1881-82,  the  student  has  acted 
on  the  advice  of  officers  of  the  institution  with  which  he 
was  first  connected.  The  practice  may  therefore  prove  a 
growing  one,  and  Harvard  College  will  certainly  welcome 
all  such  opportunities  of  co-operating  with  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  College  Faculty  adopted,  after  discussions  which 
extended  over  parts  of  two  years,  an  important  change  of 
policy  and  practice  in  regard  to  the  anticipation  of  studies 
of  the  Fjeshman  year  by  means  of  examinations  passed  at 
the  times  of  the  admission  examinations.  Heretofore,  a 
candidate  for  admission  who  passed  some  of  these  optional 
examinations  got  but  little  advancement,  and  gained  but 
little  freedom  thereby,  unless  he  passed  enough  of  them 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class.  The  preparatory 
schools  had  small  inducement,  therefore,  to  carry  their 
pupils  beyond  the  bare  requisitions  for  admission  ;  unless 
they  could  cover  the  whole  work  of  the  Freshman  year, 
and  so  present  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Sophomore 
class.  The  new  regulations,  in  the  first  place,  facilitate 
the  shortening  of  the  College  course  to  three  years  in  in- 
dividual cases,  by  providing  explicitly  that  a  candidate  who 
has  passed  a  creditable  examination  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class,  and  moreover  passes  examinations  upon 
three  fifths  of  the  Freshman  work,  may  of  right  join  the 
Sophomore  class,  upon  condition  of  making  up  the  re- 
maining'two  fifths  during  his  three  years  in  College;  and 
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by  further  providing  that  a  candidate  who  has  anticipated 
less  than  three  fifths,  but  still  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
Freshman  work,  may  ask  of  the  Faculty  leave  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  in  three  years,  specifying  in 
his  application  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  arrange 
his  studies  for  that  purpose.  The  Faculty  will  decide  upon 
such  applications  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  Secondly,  the  new  regulations  give  greater  freedom 
in  his  work  to  a  student  who,  besides  passing  a  creditable 
examination  for  admission,  has  anticipated  Freshman 
studies ;  for  they  provide  that  the  work  required  of  him 
in  College  as  a  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  studies  anticipated,  pro- 
vided that  the  reduction  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
one  full  course  of  study  (three  or  two  hours  of  attendance 
per  week)  in  any  year. 

These  new  regulations  are  addressed  to  ambitious  stu- 
dents who  are  quick  to  learn,  and  who  have  something  to 
gain  by  doing  at  school  the  whole,  or  a  good  part,  of  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year.  The  possible  gains  are  vari- 
ous. A  year  may  be  saved  on  the  course  which  leads  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  to  be  spent  in  ampler  pro- 
fessional study,  or  in  obtaining  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
Robust  young  men,  whose  resources  are  limited,  may  save 
the  expense  of  one  year  at  Cambridge  by  doing  extra  work 
at  school  and  in  college.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student 
who  has  no  need  to  economize,  and  is  quite  free  to  spend 
four  years  in  college,  by  anticipating  some  of  the  Fresh- 
man studies  can  get  more  time  for  the  studies  of  his  choice. 
It  ia  a  gain  to  have  accomplished  all  the  prescribed  studies 
in  the  whole  course  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  before 
entering  the  College  ;  for  then  the  freedom  of  study,  which 
is  proper  to  college  life  as  distinguished  from  school  life, 
begins  with  the  beginning  of  residence  at  the  College. 
The  Freshman  year  is  in  important  respects  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  school  life  ;  for  its  studies  are  required,  and 
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they  are  the  same  studies  which  have  been  pursued  for 
several  years  at  school,  —  namely,  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics,  with  the  addition  of  the  elements  of 
either  French  or  German,  and  twenty  lectures  on  chem- 
istry. Moreover,  in  that  year  the  instructor  and  the  willing 
student  ace  both  more  hampered  by  the  presence  of  the 
unwiUing ;  and  the  work  is  seldom  found  by  ambitious 
students  to  be  as  enjoyable  and  profitable  as  the  work  of 
the  subsequent  years. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  capable  and  ambi- 
tious boys  could,  by  the  time  they  were  eighteen  years 
and  a  half  old,  easily  accomplish  at  good  schools  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  in  addition 
to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  regular  examination  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  They  could  then,  under 
the  new  regulations,  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
at  the  average  age  of  twenty-one  and  a  half,  instead  of 
twenty-two  and  a  half,  as  at  present ;  so  that  a  year  would 
be  saved  to  be  devoted  to  professional  training,  of  to  ad- 
vaaced  study  in  preparation  for  teaching  or  other  learned 
calling.  Under  the  new  rule  in  regard  to  the  master's 
degree,  which  opens  courses  given  in  professional  schools 
to  candidates  for  that  degree,  a  young  man  who  proposes 
ultimately  to  go  into  business  as  a  trader  or  manufacturer 
Tnll  he  able  to  use  with  great  advantage  a  year  saved  on 
the  long  course  which  leads  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  for 
the  study  of  political  science  and  the  elements  of  law. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  new  regu- 
lations tend  to  exalt  the  function  of  the  secondary  schools. 
Without  having  received  much  encouragement  from  the 
College,  the  schools  have  already  begun  to  present  some 
of  their  best  pupils  in  more  than  the  two  elective  groups 
requited  for  admission.  For  three  years  past,  from  ten  to 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  candidates  for  admission  have  offered 
more  than  the  two  groups  required.  (See  pp.  57,  58.) 
A  few  young  men  are  also  fitted  each  year  for  the  Sopho- 
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more  class  ;  but  there  ia  no  secondary  school  in  the  country 
which  systematically  provides  instructioa  in  all  the  subjects 
which  are  taught  in  the  Freshman  year.  Here,  then,  are 
comparatively  new  fields  to  be  cultivated  by  zealous  masters 
of  secondary  schools  and  their  most  ambitious  pupils.  The 
examioatioDS  on  Freshman  studies  will  hereafter  be  held 
in  June  as  well  as  in  September,  in  order  that  candidates 
who  are  ready  in  June  may  not  be  obliged  to  carry  on 
their  studies  through  the  long  vacatioa 

Ab  the  result  of  several  debates  and  conferences  within 
the  past  two  years,  considerable  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  statements  of  the  requisitions  for  admission  to  the 
following  colleges :  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown  University, 
Dartmouth,  Williams,  Trinity,  Amherst,  Wealeyan  Univer- 
sity, Tufts,  and  Boston  University.  The  object  in  view 
was  to  make  the  reqaisitions  of  these  different  institutions 
the  same,  on  paper  at  least,  for  all  common  subjects  ;  and 
this  object  has  been  measurably  accomplished,  so  that  the 
work  of  a  school  which  is  required  to  prepare  boys  in  the 
same  classes  for  several  of  these  colleges  has  been  much 
facilitated.  The  same  quantities  of  the  same  authors  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  the  same  topics  in  arithmetic, 
the  same  amounts  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  the  same 
descriptions  of  what  is  required  as  to  reading  Greek  and 
Latin  at  sight,  will  be  found  in  the  official  statements  of 
the  requisitions  for  admission  at  all  the  above-mentioned 
institutions,  with  some  exceptions  in  the  single  case  of 
Yale  College.  At  several  of  the  colleges,  however,  there 
is  an  older,  and  perhaps  easier,  set  of  admission  requisitions 
which  is  maintained  as  an  alternative.  Some  of  these  col- 
leges, moreover,  require  candidates  to  offer  subjects  which 
are  not  demanded  at  the  others  ;  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  all  the  colleges  even  approximately  to  the 
same  standard  in  conducting  examinations  on  the  same 
paper  requisitions.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  diversities 
which  remain,  the  degree  of  uniformity  which  has  been 
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secured  by  the  negotiations  of  the  past  two  years  is  a  gain 
for  the  eecondary  schools,  and  therefore  for  the  colleges 
u  a  whole.  In  conformity  with  the  agreements  made  on 
this  subject,  some  slight  changes  in  the  requisitions  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College  went  into  effect  in  1882. 
They  are  described  in  full  in  the  Dean's  Report,  p.  56. 

The  number  of  special  students  in  the  College  continues  to 
increase.  The  Faculty  has  by  gradual  steps  finally  admitted 
them  to  all  the  privileges  of  undergraduates,  except  that 
of  winning  a  degree  and  consequently  gaining  admission 
to  the  quinquennial  catalogue,  and  has  brought  them  in 
all  respects  under  the  same  discipline  to  which  other 
members  of  the  College  are  subjected.  They  may  study 
aDjthiDg  which  is  taught  in  the  University ;  they  are 
ranked  with  other  students  upon  the  published  rank-lists ; 
and  they  may  win  "  honors"  if  they  can.  (See  the  Dean's 
Report,  pp.  73,  74.)  No  scholarships  or  other  beneficiary 
uds  are  at  present  open  to  them ;  and  this  exclusion 
from  beneficiary  aid  is  a  loss  not  only  to  them  bat  to 
the  College.  Many  young  Americans  who  possess  native 
force  of  mind  and  character  grow  to  manhood  under  cir- 
camstances  of  poverty  or  isolation  which  cut  them  off  from 
all  chance  of  getting  the  regular  training  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics  which  would  have  fitted  them  to  pass 
the  College  admission  examinations  at  the  average  age ; 
but  they  have  had  irregular  opportunities  of  getting 
instruction,  which  they  have  improved  to  the  utmost ;  they 
have  read  eagerly,  and  they  have  intellectual  ambition 
and  a  keen  desire  for  education.  In  the  wide  range  of 
inatrucdon  which  the  University  offers,  such  students  find 
many  courses  which  they  are  well  able  to  follow,  though 
at  first,  perhaps,  under  disadvantages  which  their  zeal  and 
capacity  for  work  soon  enable  them  to  overcome ;  and 
they  are  sure  to  distinguish  themselves  as  scholars  if 
they  can  find  the  means  of  living  at  the  University, 
wider  conditions  which  permit  them  to  put  their  strength 
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into  study.  One  such  student  is  worth  more  than  scores 
of  youth  who  have  bad  from  childhood  np  all  possible 
educational  advantages,  but  who  have  got  from  them 
neither  power  of  application,  nor  a  rational  ambition,  nor 
any  interest  in  intellectual  things.  It  was  observation  of 
the  quality  of  some  special  students  which  induced  the 
Faculty  gradually  to  remove  the  restrictions  originally 
(1876)  placed  on  the  admission  of  this  class  of  students. 
To  see  a  special  student,  who  upon  coming  to  Cambridge 
was  entirely  unable  to  pass  the  examinations  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  class,  within  three  years  getting  the  max- 
imum mark  in  the  most  advanced  courses  in  Greek  and 
metaphysics  which  the  University  provides,  is  a  convincing 
argument  in  favor  of  making  hospitable  provision  for 
special  students  in  general.  The  best  special  students 
have  generally  been  poor  young  men,  who  would  always 
have  been  excellent  candidates  for  scholarships,  and  who 
immediately  got  such  aid  whenever,  as  has  repeatedly  hap- 
pened, they  were  transferred  from  the  class  of  special 
students  to  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  College. 
What  wise  universities  most  desire  is  the  opportunity  of 
educating  young  men  of  uncommon  parts  ;  so  that  restric- 
tions must  necessarily  be  unwelcome  which  prevent  them 
from  applying  their  beneficiary  endowments  to  the  use 
and  furtherance  of  such  young  men  wbencesoever  they 
appear,  —  whether  candidates  for  degrees  or  not,  whether 
of  regular  or  irregular  previous  training,  —  provided  only 
that  they  be  competent  and  eager  students. 

Late  in  the  year  the  Faculty  appointed  a  conimittee  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  general  subject  of  out-of-door 
athletic  contests,  and  particularly  upon  the  regulation  of 
match  games  of  ball.  It  was  the  elaborateness  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  match  games  of  base-ball,  and  the  frequency 
of  those  contests  in  April,  May,  and  Jane  which  prompted 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty ;  but  the  inquiry  at 
once  took  a  wide  range,  and  comprehended  all  the  com- 
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petitive  athletic  sports.  The  committee  examined  the 
existing  methods  of  maintaining  and  conducting  these 
sports,  and  conferred  with  a  nnmher  of  graduates  and 
imdeigradaates  who  were  specially  interested  in  tbem. 
Before  Commencement  they  reported  that  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Faculty  ought  to  be  appointed  to  regu- 
late athletic  sports,  and  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  ascertain  if  Yale,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  and 
Amhet^t  (the  institutions  whose  students  are  represented 
in  the  Collegiate  Base-ball  League)  would  unite  with 
Harvard  in  prohibiting  games  with  professional  clubs. 
The  Faculty  adopted  both  of  these  recommendations.  A 
itaading  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  regulate 
athletic  sports  ;  and  the  Faculty  thus  assumed  for  the  first 
time  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  character  and  extent  of 
those  exercises.  The  correspondence  of  the  President  with 
the  other  colleges  above-mentioned  was  not  concluded  until 
October,  when  it  appeared  that  all  the  Faculties  except 
thfU  of  Yale  College  would  be  glad  to  unite  in  prohibiting 
base-ball  games  with  professional  clubs. 

Siooe  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  the  standing 
commkttee  of  the  Faculty  have  made  regulations  which 
forbid  College  clubs  to  play  or  compete  with  professional 
clnbs,  and  provide  that,  after  the  current  year,  no  student 
■hall  belong  to  a  boat  crew  unless  he  can  swim,  and  that 
no  student  shall  eng^e  in  any  athletic  contest  until  he 
has  been  examined  and  pronounced  fit  by  the  Director  of 
the  Gymnasium.  The  committee  have  also  denied  to  pro- 
feasioDal  "  trainers  "  access  to  the  grounds  and  buildings 
of  the  University,  except '  by  special  permission  of  the 
committee.  The  influence  of  the  committee  has  been 
roccessfully  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  match  games  of 
ball,  and  to  confine  them  to  Saturdays.  These  various  re- 
■trictiTe  measures  have  on  the  whola  commended  them- 
■elves  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  body  of  students  and 
graduates ;  for  even  the  young  men  most  active  in  athletic 
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sports  had  perceived  that  the  college  competitions  were 
runniug  to  excess,  and  that  the  ball'^ames,  boa^race8,  and 
some  of  the  sports  techaically  called  athletic,  were  Id 
danger  of  losing  that  amateur  quality  which  should  always 
characterize  the  bodily  exercises  and  sports  of  young  men 
who  are  in  training  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  for  modes 
of  life  in  which  satisfaction  and  power  of  usefulness  come, 
not  from  great  muscular  strength  or  special  skill  in  any 
sport  or  exercise,  but  rather  from  a  well-proportioned 
bodily  development  and  good  general  health.  Whea 
games  are  made  a  business,  they  lose  a  large  part  of  their 
cbarm ;  and  college  sports  cannot  approach  the  profes- 
sional standard  of  excellence  without  claiming  the  almost 
exclusive  attention  of  the  players,  and  becoming  too  severe, 
monotonous,  and  exacting  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
The  most  devoted  college  athletes  have  repeatedly  re- 
belled against  what  they  thought  too  strict  or  too  pro- 
longed training.  Moreover,  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
tends  to  make  the  number  of  persons  who  actually  take 
part  in  athletic  sports  very  small,  the  considerable  number 
of  tolerably  good  players  being  driven  from  the  field,  and 
reduced  to  the  unprofitable  position  of  mere  lookers-on. 

Many  people  take  it  for  granted  that  the  students  who 
are  conspicuous  in  athletic  sports  are  capable  of  nothing 
better,  and  stand  as  a  rule  at  the  bottom  of  the  College 
rank  lists.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Of  the  eighty- 
four  different  students  who  were  members  of  the  University 
crew,  base-ball  nine,  or  foot-ball  eleven  from  1873  to  1881, 
more  than  a  quarter  stood  above  the  middle  of  their  re- 
spective classes,  and  the  average  standing  of  the  whole 
number  was  represented  by  seventy-two  in  a  supposed 
class  of  one  hundred.  It  may  be  said,  moreover,  for  some 
of  the  very  lowest  scholars  among  the  athletes,  that  the 
perseverance,  resolution,  and  self-denial  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  athletic  sports  turn  out  to  be  qualities  valuable  in 
business  and  other  active  occupations  of  after  life,  even 
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when  they  are  associated  with  lack  of  interest  in  scholarly 
poisaitB  or  with  dulness  or  slowaees  of  mind.  In  making 
this  investigation,  it  was  noticed  that  the  base-ball  players 
had  on  the  average  a  lower  rank  than  the  rest  (seventy- 
six  in  a  supposed  class  of  one  hundred),  the  probable 
explanation  being  that  the  base-ball  campaign  occurs  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  absorbing  much  time  at  the  period 
<rf  the  annual  examinations. 

In  the  receDt  conferences  between  the  committee  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  students  and  graduates  interested  in  ath- 
letic sports,  and  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
tiuxjughoat  the  University,  very  little  difference  of  opinion 
has  been  exhibited  as  to  what  is  desirable  in  the  conduct 
of  these  sports.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  in- 
creased attention  given  to  physical  exercise  and  athletic 
tports  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  of  great  advant^e  to  the  University ;  that  the 
aierage  physique  of  the  mass  of  students  has  been  sen- 
sibly improved,  the  discipline  of  the  College  been  made 
easier  and  more  effective,  the  work  of  many  zealous 
students  been  done  'with  greater  safety,  and  the  ideal 
student  been  transformed  from  a  stooping,  weak,  and 
sickly  youth  into  one  well-formed,  robust,  and  healthy. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  athletic  competitions,  though  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral subject,  may  easily  run  into  excess,  and  on  that 
account  need  to  be  kept  within  discreet  limits ;  and  that 
die  whole  spirit  of  College  sports  and  contests  should  be 
that  of  amateurs  who  are  amusing  themselves,  and  not 
that  of  professional  players  who  are  earning  a  living,  and 
seeking  a  reputation  for  its  pecuniary  value. 

The  new  arrangement  for  the  conduct  of  morning 
prayers,  which  was  described  in  the  last  Report,  worked 
well  throughout  the  year  1881-82,  and  has  been  continued 
during  the  current  year.  The  order  of  the  service  is  as 
follows:    A  psalm  is  read  responsively  by  the  minister 
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and  the  congregatioQ,  and  is  followed  by  singing  by  a 
choir  of  students ;  the  minister  then  reads  a  passage  from 
the  Bible,  and  offers  a  prayer;  the  Lord's  prayer  is  then 
said  by  the  minister  and  the  congregation  together ;  next 
a  hymn  is  sang,  and  the  serrice  ends  with  a  benediction, 
the  choir  singing  the  Amen.  The  organ  is  played  while 
the  students  are  coming  in  and  going  oat.  The  serrice 
begins  at  a  quarter  before  nine,  and  is  limited  in  daration 
to  about  twelve  minutes,  inasmuch  as  lectures  begin  at  nine 
o'clock.  Many  students  enter  heartily  into  the  service ; 
the  choir  u  composed  partly  of  paid  members  and  partly  of 
volunteers ;  and  the  officiating  ministers  for  the  year  are 
the  ministers  who  happen  to  be  officially  connected  with 
the  University,  as  members  of  the  Corporation,  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  or  some  Faculty.  In  1881-82  these  ministers 
belonged  to  four  different  denominations ;  during  the  cur- 
rent year  they  represent  but  three ;  for  three  of  them  are 
Orthodox  Congregationalists,  two  are  Baptists,  and  three 
are  Unitarians.  The  service  is  impressive,  edifying,  and 
interesting,  and  be  who  can  attend  it  for  years  without 
sometimes  being  touched  by  it  and  moved  to  better  living, 
must  be  a  very  insensible  and  earth-bound  person.  Twice 
within  a  few  years  the  College  Faculty  has  represented  to 
the  Corporation  that  attendance  at  prayers  ought  in  their 
judgment  to  be  made  voluntary ;  but  the  Corporation  has 
declined  to  take  action  apon  the  subject  In  the  autumn 
of  1881  a  motion  made  in  the  Board  of  Overseers,  that  the 
statutes  ought  to  be  altered  so  that  attendance  at  prayers 
might  be  voluntary,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

During  the  year  under  reriew,  the  Plummer  Professor- 
ship being  vacant,  the  Sunday  morning  serrices  in  Ap* 
pleton  Chapel  were  conducted  by  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  who  were  selected  by  a  committee  of  the 
Academic  Conncil.  In  May  last  the  Corporation  directed 
that  the  Sunday  service  be  held  during  the  year  1882-^ 
in  the  evening  instead  of  the  morning,  and  only  from  the 
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middle  of  October  till  the  spring  recess,  the  preachers 
being  selected  as  before  by  a  committee  of  the  Couaci!,  ' 
These  evening  Bervices  are  open  to  the  poblic  as  well  as 
to  members  of  the  University.  The  changes  made  since 
September,  18m,  in  the  services  at  morning  prayers  and 
on  Sundays  having  rendered  the  music  a  more  important 
element  than  it  was  before,  the  Corporation  found  it  expe- 
dient to  appoint  an  organist  and  choir-master ;  and  they 
were  fortunate  in  securing  for  this  new  position  Mr. 
Warren  A.  I^cke,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  a  skilful 
musician,  and  an  experienced  teacher. 

It  has  been  one  result  of  the  recent  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  the  College  chapel,  that  the  church,  which  was 
organized  in  1814,  upon  the  completion  of  the  chapel  in 
University  Hall,  as  a  distinct  religious  body  within  the 
University,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  Corporation  have 
felt  for  several  years  that  there  were  serious  objections  to 
making  official  provision  in  Appleton  Chapel  for  a  relig- 
ious body  which  had  affiliations  with  only  one  sect,  and 
for  the  accommodation  on  Sundays  of  a  portion  only,  and 
that  a  diminishing  portion,  of  the  University  officers. 

Last  spring  the  College  Faculty  and  the  Academic 
Conncil  agreed  that  the  distinction  which  had  been  main- 
tained since  187X  between  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  of  instruction  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the 
courses  in  the  same  general  subject,  like  Greek  or  physics, 
should  be  arranged  in  one  series,  so  that  all  the  instruction 
offered  by  the  University  in  each  subject  should  be  visible 
at  a  glance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  distinction 
was  maintained,  the  courses  in  any  one  department  formed 
a  progressive  series;  graduates  were  constantly  taking 
courses  classed  as  undergraduate,  and  many  undergradu- 
ates were  admitted  to  courses  called  graduate.  (See  the 
Dean's  report,  pp.  67,  68.)  A  member  of  the  Junior  or 
Senior  class,  or  a  Harvard  bachelor  of  arts  or  science,  or  a 
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graduate  of  some  other  college  who  has  come  to  Cambridge 
to  pursue  his  studieBr  may  be  prepared  for  the  higher 
courses  offered  in  one  department  of  study,  but  only  for 
the  lower  in  another.  That  a  course  of  instruction  is 
pursued  by  undergraduates  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  an 
inappropriate  study  for  a  Harvard  bachelor  who  obtained 
his  first  degree  upon  other  courses.  In  short,  the  taking 
of  the  bachelor's  degree,  which  used  to  mark  the  comple- 
tion of  a  liberal  education,  now  marks  only  a  favorite 
halting-place  where  ways  intersect  aud  divide. 

To  encourage  graduates  of  this  college  and  of  other 
coUeges  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences  at 
the  University,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  determined 
last  summer,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  College  Faculty,  that 
a  few  of  the  scholarships  which  have  heretofore  been  used 
for  undergraduates  might  be  assigned  to  graduate  students, 
the  award  to  be  made  to  the  moat  meritorious  among  those 
who  need  pecuniary  aid.  A  cautious  experiment  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  tried  during  the  current  year ;  but  a 
method  of  opening  these  scholarships  safely  -  and  fairly  to 
graduates  of  other  colleges  remains  to  be  devised. 

The  Academic  Council  gave  much  attention  during  the 
year  1881-83  to  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  should  be  conferred.  For 
several  years  the  standing  rules  of  the  Corporation  and 
Overseers  had  provided  that  the  master's  degree  might  be 
obtained  by  one  year  of  liberal  study  afl^r  taking  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  by  one  year  of  study  in 
theology,  law,  or  medicine,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity,  or  of  law,  or  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  should  carry  with 
it  that  of  master  of  arts.  All  the  professional  Faculties 
felt  some  objection  to  these  rules,  because  their  language 
implied  that  professional  studies  were  not  liberal,  and  they 
made  it  to  appear  that  the  master's  degree  was  superior  to 
the  professional  degrees;  but  the  Faculties  of  law  and 
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mediciae  had  special  reasons  for  desiring  some  modifica- 
tion of  them.  From  the  time  when  the  three  years' 
coarse  for  the  degree  was  instituted  at  the  Law  School, 
the  provision  for  ohtaining  the  master's  degree  in  law  hy 
an  additional  year  of  stady  became  inoperative,  and  the 
School  ceased  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  The  Medical 
School  established  in  1879-80  an  optional  fourth  year  of 
instmction,  but  continued  to  give  the  degree  at  the  end  of 
three  years'  study,  the  Faculty  hoping  that  the  best  stu- 
dents would  remain  in  the  School  four  years  before  taking 
the  d^ree,  although  they  could  get  it  in  three.  The  Haj> 
vaid  bachelor  of  arts,  who  had  joined  the  Medical  School, 
could,  however,  get  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
the  end  of  his  third  year,  and  the  master's  degree  at  the 
end  of  bis  fourth  ;  and  he  naturally  preferred  to  get  two 
degrees  for  four  years  of  study,  rather  than  one  only. 
The  Harvard  bachelors  of  arts  being  generally  among 
the  best  students  in  the  School,  the  Faculty  saw  that  their 
example  would  be  influential  with  other  students  against 
waiting  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  to  take  the  M.D. 
In  other  words,  the  rules  about  the  master's  degree  were 
for  the  Medical  Faculty  an  actual  obstruction  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  plan  of  lengthening  the  course  of  study 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  professional 
Faculties  also  ui^d  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy was  really  a  professional  degree  for  teachers  and  men 
ci  letters  or  science ;  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
making  that  degree  carry  with  it,  or  include,  the  master's 
degree,  which  did  not  apply  equally  well  to  all  the  degrees 
commonly  called  professional. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Council,  the  Corporation 
and  Overseers  rescinded  the  standing  rule  which  provided 
for  giving  the  degree  for  an  additional  year  of  professional 
Btady  after  graduation  in  theology,  law,  or  medicine,  and 
amended  the  remaining  rule,  so  that  it  should  read:  — 
"The  Academic  Council  will  recommend  for  the  degree 
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of  master  of  arts  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified, 
who,  after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree,  shall  pursue  for 
at  least  one  year  at  the  University  a  course  of  liberal  study 
approved  by  the  Council,  and  shall  pass  with  high  credit 
an  examination  on  that  course.  The  Council  will  desig- 
nate from  time  to  time  those  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
Professional  and  Scientific  Schools  which  will  be  approved 
by  it  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts."  This  rule  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  Professional  and  Scientific  Schools 
are  liberal,  as  distinguished  fiota.  technical  studies ;  but 
when  the  Council  undertook  in  June  last  to  designate 
those  professional  courses  of  instruction  which  it  would 
accept  as  liberal,  and  therefore  as  suitable  for  candidates 
for  the  master's  degree,  it  found  itself  upon  difGcult 
ground ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  current  year  a  question 
of  construction  arose  in  the  Council  as  to  the  time  at  which 
under  the  new  rule  a  member  of  any  professional  school, 
already  a  bachelor  of  arts,  might  take  the  mastei-'s  degree 
on  professional  studies,  • —  whether  at  the  end  of  any  year 
of  his  three  or  four  years'  course  in  the  School,  or  only  at 
the  end  of  that  course.  The  analogy  of  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  was  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
professional  degree  should  carry  with  it  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  that  the  two  degrees  should  be  simul- 
taneously conferred ;  but  the  analogy  was  far  from  perfect. 
The  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  bad  each  something  to 
gain  by  withholding  the  A.M.  until  it  could  go  with  the 
LL.B.  or  M.D. ;  but  some  members  of  these  Faculties 
doubted  the  justice  of  this  method.  A  new  debate  sprang 
up  which  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  an  issue ;  but  it  is 
already  plain  that  the  Council  will  recommend  the  govern- 
ing boards  to  modify  and  add  to  the  rule  which  they  made 
last  summer.  To  put  the  master's  degree  upon  &  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  footing,  and  to  make  it  significant  and 
useful,  ia  well  worth  a  long  discussion;  for  the  degree 
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had  sank  very  low  in  this  country  in  consequence  of  the 
common  practice  of  conferring  it,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
upon  all  bachelors  of  arts  who  paid  a  small  fee  for  it 
three  years  after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  ef- 
forts made  here  since  the  year  1872  to  place  the  degree 
upon  a  respectable  footing  hare  been  successful  in  one 
important  respect,  but  hare  failed  in  another.  The 
degree  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  good  eridence  that  the 
recipient  has  made  serious  attainments  in  addition  to  those 
for  which  he  receired  the  bachelor's  degree ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  has  been  altogether  too  small.  That 
die  degree  may  command  respect  and  be  sought  for  in 
&e  fatare,  it  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of,  and  be  held 
by,  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  highly  educated 
men  in  the  community.  This  desirable  result  cannot  be 
obtained  nnder  rules  which  prerent  the  best  class  of  pro- 
fessional students  from  winning  the  degree. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  per  cents  the  occupa- 
tions, or  professional  destinations,  of  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-six  recent  graduates,  the  survirors  of  ten  classes 
(1867-1876),  as  stated  in  the  class  reports  issued  (with 
one  exception)  three  years  after  the  year  of  graduation. 
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The  reports  are  not  supposed  to  be  perfectly  accnrate, 
and  tea  years  after  graduation  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
▼IroTS  among  the  different  occupations  will  not  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  it  is  only  three  years  after  graduation ; 
bnt  still  the  £gures  clearly  prore  that  more  than  half  of 
the  graduates  of  the  College  go  iato  law,  medicine,  theol- 
ogy, and  tiie  rarious  scientific  calliugs.     It  is  to  be  ob- 
•eired,  moreover,  that  the  portion  of  each  class  which 
enters  the  learned  and  scientific  professions  undoubtedly 
embraces  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  men  in  the 
class  who  possess  decided  intellectual  force. 
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For  several  years  past  there  have  been  fire-works,  bon- 
fires, and  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  tbe  College  yard  on  the 
night  of  Commencement,  the  most  active  participants  in 
the  disturbances  being  generally  young  men  who  bad 
received  their  degrees  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 
There  has  been  nothing  malicious  or  vicious  about  these 
disorders,  except  that  a  few  of  the  participants  have  usu- 
ally been  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
drink.  Very  little  injury  has  thus  far  been  done  to  prop- 
erty, and  the  accidents  to  persons  have  been,  with  one 
exception,  but  trifling.  Nevertheless  the  disturbance  is  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighborhood,  a  source  of  appreciable 
danger  to  property  and  persons,  and  a  periodical  occasion 
of  injurious  comment  and  criticism,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  prevented.  The  good  sense  of  the  great  majority 
of  tbe  class  just  graduated  does  not  prove  effectual  to 
control  the  unthinking  turbulence  of  a  small  minority, 
and  since  the  principal  actors  are  bachelors  of  arts,  the 
ordinary  methods  of  College  discipline  as  administered  by 
the  Faculty  are  inapplicable.  Preferring  academic  meth- 
ods to  any  others,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  have 
agreed  that  they  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  revoke  the 
degree  of  any  person  who  participates  in  these  disorders, 
provided  that  his  degree  has  just  been  conferred.  It  may 
be  expected  that  this  power  will  be  exercised  only  in  very 
plain  cases,  and  rather  by  way  of  suspension  than  of  per- 
manent revocation. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  the  Corporation 
and  Overseers  adopted  in  June  last  new  rules  on  the  ad- 
mission of  students  to  the  Divinity  School.  Hereafter 
only  bachelors  of  arts,  or  persons  who  have  received  an 
equivalent  education,  are  to  he  admitted  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  no  person  who  is 
not  a  bachelor  of  arts  Is  to  be  admitted  as  a  special  stu- 
dent, unless  be  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  some  of 
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tke  Greek  and  Latia  classics,  and  in  the  Greek  of  the 
Gospels.     The  twofold  object  of  these  changes  is  to  make 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  inaccessible  except  to 
men  of  thorough  training ;  and  to  exclude  altogether  from 
the  School  young  men  who  lack  the  preliminary  education 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  its  teachings,  and 
keep  up  'with  its  classes.     It  must  he  admitted  that  this 
legidation  in  regard  to  special  students  is  inconsistent  with 
the  general  tendency  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
rity  to  open  instruction  to  all  comers ;  hut  the  Divinity 
School   requires  some  special  protection,  because  it  pe- 
culiarly needs  a  reasonable  degree  of  bomogeneousness  in 
its  small  classes,  and  because  it  is  liable  to  he  seriously 
discredited  by  the  crude  public  performances  of  incompe- 
tent young  preachers,  who  can  say  with  truth  that  they 
>re  connected  with  the  School,  although  it  has  no  real  re- 
cponsibility  for  their  quality.    The  tuition  fee  of  the  School 
is  too  low  (fifty  dollars  a  year)  to  afibrd  any  protection 
s^inst  the  entrance  of  unsuitable  persons;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  total  receipts  from  fees   are  so  small 
(91483.35  in   1881-82}  that  the  School  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  such  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  as 
the  new  regulations  are  likely  to  cause. 

The  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity  was  last  filled  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  who  resigned  the  chair  in  1840, 
after  a  service  of  thirty-five  years.  In  1842  the  Corpora- 
tion separated  the  little  fund  of  this  professorahip  from 
the  consolidated  fund  called  "  Appropriations  for  Fro- 
fessois,"  in  which  it  had  been  long  merged,  and  gave  it  a 
separate  place  in  the  published  accounts  with  a  value  of 
93998.90.  In  1844  they  began  to  accumulate  the  fund, 
and  until  September  1,  1883,  made  no  use  of  it.  In  this 
^Jcriod  of  thirty-eight  years  it  doubled  three  times,  so  that 
it  now  amounts  to  $34,441.96.  When  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth  was  chosen  in  1721  first  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity, 
he  became  the  first  and  the  only  professor  in  Harvard  Col- 
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lege,  and  the  statutes  of  the  professorBhip  asaigned  to  him 
a  vast  range  of  instruction,  including  positive  and  contro- 
versial divinity,  ecclesiastical  history,  Jewish  antiquities, 
cases  of  conscience,  and  critical  exposition  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament.  But  when  in  1882,  after  this 
ancient  chair  had  been  vacant  forty-two  years,  the  Cor* 
poration  again  determined  to  fill  it,  they  found  that  the  field 
originally  assigned  to  the  Hollis  Professor  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  divided  among  five  professors  of  the  University, 
and  that  in  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  no  scholar 
could  be  expected  to  deal  thoroughly  with  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  such  a  field.  They  therefore  elected  to 
tiie  chair  Mr,  David  Gordon  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  a  student  of  the 
Semitic  languages  and  Assyriology,  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  reinforcing  the  instruction  in  Semitic  languages, 
Old  Testament  criticism,  and  Jewish  history,  and  so  of 
strengthening  the  whole  department  of  divinity  or  the- 
ology. After  due  investigation  and  deliberation,  the 
Board  of  Overseers  accepted  these  views,  and  consented 
to  this  election ;  and  Dr.  Lyon  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

Thomas  Hollis,  of  London,  the  founder  of  the  professor- 
ship, was  a  Baptist,  and  in  agreeing  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Congregationalista  of  1731  upon  the  statutes  of  his 
professorship,  he  tried  to  prevent  them  from  insisting  on 
tests  of  orthodoxy  which  would  have  excluded  Baptists 
from  his  chair.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  professorship,  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  communion  is  at  I^t  elected  to  it. 

The  first  election  of  a  Winn  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a  professorship  endowed  in  1877,  took  place 
in  January,  1882,  when  Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph.D.,  was 
elected  to  the  chair.  Dr  Emerton  has  had  a  thorough, 
training  in  the  study  of  history  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  as  an  instructor  in  history  for  some  years  past  in  the 
College  proper,  he  has  acquired  valuable  experience  in 
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teaching  the  subject.  He  is  a  layman,  and  briDgs  to  the 
ttady  and  teachiog  of  church  history  the  methods  used  in 
investigating  and  expounding  the  development  of  other 
great  institutions  and  bodies  of  doctrine. 

The  Bev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D.,  gave  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  before  the  School  last  spring  on  theology 
from  an  evangelical  standpoint,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Faculty  to  supplement  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  systematic  theology  by  a  similar  course  of  additional 
lecturee  every  year. 

There  are  novr  six  full  professors  in  the  Divinity  Faculty 
against  three  twelve  years  ago.  Within  the  same  period 
tiie  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  has  been  instituted, 
annual  examinations  in  all  the  studies  of  the  School  have 
been  established,  the  requisitions  for  admission  have  been 
raised,  the  administration  of  the  beneficiary  funds  has  been 
placed,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  upon 
the  basis  of  scholarship  and  promise  as  well  as  need,  and 
tiie  general  spirit  of  the  instruction  given  has  become  to  a 
high  degree  scientific  and  impartial  In  the  mean  time  the 
bonds  of  denominationalism  have  been  growing  visibly 
weaker  throughout  the  Protestant  world,  and  it  no  longer 
aeems  impossible  that  young  men  should  study  theology, 
as  they  do  metaphysics,  political  economy,  or  zoology, 
without  having  committed  themselves  in  advance  to  any 
theory,  creed,  or  set  of  opinions  on  controverted  points. 
Until  that  happy  day  comes,  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  clerical  profession  can  recover  from  the  depressed  con- 
dition into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  present  dearth  of  able 
ministers,  which  is  acknowledged  in  all  Protestant  denomi- 
Bations,  will  probably  continue  so  long  as  young  men  of 
independent  spirit  and  mental  virility  are  repelled  from 
the  profession  at  the  very  threshold,  as  they  now  are.  A 
partial  remedy  for  this  evil  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
conduct  of  theological  education  at  universitieB,  or  other 
centres  of  diversified  intellectual  activity,  instead  of  in 
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isolated  deaoiniDational  Bemioaries,  and  with  the  same 
academic  freedom  for  teacher  and  pupil  which  is  allowed 
in  other  great  departments  of  study. 

There  were  four  important  events  in  the  Law  School  in 
the  year  1881-82.  The  construction  of  an  elegant  and 
spacious  building  for  the  School  was  begun ;  a  new  pro- 
fessorship was  endowed  with  the  sum  of  $90,000  by  an 
anonymous  benefactor;  to  this  professorship  Mr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  was  chosen ;  and  finally  a  book 
fund  was  raised  by  subscription  to  the  amount  of  $47,000, 
of  which  $35,230  had  been  paid  on  Sept  1,  1882.  The 
new  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  academic  year,  and  will  certainly  facilitate  very 
much  the  work  of  the  School,  and  add  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort of  its  members.  These  additions  to  the  endowment  of 
the  School  increase  its  stability  and  independence,  and 
indicate,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  legal  profession  and 
the  community  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  endowing  professional  as  well  as  college  education. 
The  accession  of  Professor  Holmes  to  the  Faculty  proved 
to  be  but  a  short-lived  advantage ;  for,  after  an  auspicioijs 
service  of  only  three  months,  he  accepted  the  honorable 
position  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  tables  given  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  (pp.  84,  85) 
indicate  that  the  School  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
restrictive  effects  of  the  admission  examination  imposed  in 
1877-78,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  three  years' 
course  for  the  degree  in  the  same  year.  The  first  table 
also  indicates  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  has 
been  affected  from  year  to  year,  not  by  the  appointment  or 
withdrawal  of  this  or  that  professor,  but  by  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  regulations  of  (he  School  concerning  admis- 
sion, residence,  and  graduation,  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
changes  of  legislation,  or  of  rules  of  court,  in  various 
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States  of  t'he  Union  concerning  admission  to  the  "bar. 
The  School  represents  a  system  or  method  of  teaching 
Uw,  a  system  which,  instead  of  relying  on  the  passive 
receptivity  of  the  student,  implants  in  him  the  spirit  of 
isTestigation,  teaches  him  how  to  investigate  thoroughly, 
and  cultivates  to  the  utmost  hia  power  of  independent 
thinking.  It  is  a  system  which  demands  the  whole  time 
and  strength  of  an  intelligent  student  for  three  years ;  but 
in  return  it  promises  to  send  him  out  into  his  profession 
with  a  mental  equipment  which  will  enable  him,  if  he 
possess  the  right  mental  and  moral  fibre,  to  distinguish 
himself  at  once  from  the  mass  of  untrained  youth  who 
annually  enter  the  profession  only  to  encumber  its  lower 
ranks.  The  teachers  who  administer  this  system  must  be 
men  who  possess  large  and  syfltematic  knowledge  of  law, 
sound  judgment,  enthusiasm,  and  the  power  of  clear  ex- 
position ;  but  they  need  not  have  been  eminent  at  the  bar 
or  on  the  bench.  It  has  but  seldom  happened  that  the 
same  man  achieved  eminence  both  in  practice  and  as  a 
teacher.  In  short,  the  teaching  of  law  is  a  difficult  and 
honorable  profession  in  itself,  and  cannot  often  be  com- 
bqied  with,  or  late  in  life  taken  up  in  exchange  for,  the 
practice  of  law,  another  absorbing  profession  which  ap- 
peals to  different  motives,  develops  different  qualities,  and 
holds  ont  different  rewards.  Thus  far  the  Law  School  has 
taken  its  professors,  with  one  exception,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  active  profession ;  but  in  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  and  retaining  suitable  professors  of  that  sort  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  remember  that  there  is  another  approved 
method  of  procuring  law  professors,  —  the  method  which 
the  great  law  schools  of  continental  Europe  have  long 
followed,  and  which  has  produced  not  only  great  teachers 
bnt  great  jurists.  Those  schools  have  selected  young  men 
of  mark,  who  have  shown  a  genius  for  law  and  a  desire 
for  the  life  of  a  teacher  and  student,  and,  having  carefully 
tested  on  probationary  appointments   their  capacity  for 
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teaching,  made  them  profeasors  at  an  age  so  early  that 
the  whole  vigor  of  their  youth  and  prime  could  be  thrown 
into  teaching  and  authorship.  The  Law  School  has  tried 
this  method  once  with  conspicaous  success,  and  it  may 
be  obliged  to  try  the  method  again  —  withoat,  however, 
adopting  it  as  a  policy. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1881,  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  President  and  Fellows  from  Marie  £.  Zakrzewska 
M.D.,  and  nine  other  female  physicians  (see  Appendix  I.), 
asking  if  the  President  and  Fellows  would  accept  the  sum 
of  ^50,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  medical 
education  for  women  as  would  entitle  them  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  the  sum  with  its  accumulations  to 
be  applied  to  this  purpose  within  ten  years,  or  returned 
to  the  donors.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  the 
31st  of  October,  the  following  action  was  taken,  in  view 
of  the  considerable  chauge  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  since  May,  1819,  when  the  subject  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  Medical  School  weu  last 
discussed  in  that  Board:  "Whereas  the  President  and 
Fellows  have  been  asked  if  they  would  accept  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  ultimately  used  for  the  meditial 
education  of  women ;  Voted,  to  consult  the  Board  of 
Overseers  anew  upon  the  expediency  of  the  University's 
undertaking  that  function."  This  vote  was  received  by 
the  Overseers  at  a  meeting  held  November  17,  1881,  and 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  members,  which  at  the 
stated  meeting  of  January  11,  lBb2,  presented  a  majority 
and  a  minority  report.  The  majority  report,  signed  by 
three  members,  recommended  the  Overseers  not  to  advise 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  fund ;  the  minority  report,  signed 
by  two  members,  recommended  the  Overseers  to  advise  its 
acceptance.  The  Board  adopted  the  minority  report,  and 
voted,  —  "  To  recommend  the  acceptance  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  ulti- 
mately used  for  the  medical  education  of  women."     (Ayes 
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II,  noes  6).  This  vote  of  the  Overseers  waa  received  by 
the  Corporation  at  their  meeting  on  January  23 ;  but  no 
action  waa  taken  upon  the  subject,  because  of  private 
information  that  members  of  the  minority  in  the  Board  of 
Overseers  desired  to  have  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
matter  again  before  the  Board,  and  had  hopes  of  reversing 
in  a  lai^T  meeting  the  recommendation  made  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Overseers  on  the 
2d  of  February,  a  member  of  the  minority  of  January  1 1 
moved  "that  the  Corporation  be  respectfully  requested, 
before  taking  any  action  under  the  vote  of  this  Boai-d,  '  to 
recommend  the  acceptance  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  a  faod,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  ultimately  used 
for  the  medical  education  of  women,'  to  consult  this 
Board  in  relation  to  such  action."  This  motion  was  laid 
open  the  table.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Overseers  on 
the  4tb  of  March  {the  next  meeting  but  one)  the  above 
motion  having  been  taken  from  the  table,  the  member  who 
originally  made  it  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Board  to 
modify  it  so  that  it  should  read,  *'  That  the  President  and 
Fellows  be  requested  not  to  appropriate  any  money  re- 
ceived for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  medical  education  to 
women  without  taking  the  advice  of  this  Board,"  and  then 
procured  the  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  this 
modified  motion  until  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  18th.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (March  4)  the 
Medical  Faculty  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  "  to 
consider  and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
in  one  week  upon  the  subject  of  the  medical  education  of 
women  and  its  relation  to  this  Faculty."  This  Committee 
unanimously  recommended,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  on 
Uarch  11,  that  the  Faculty  pass  the  following  preamble 
and  vote :  — 

"  Whereas  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  University 
hat  learned  that  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Board 
aS  Overseers  of  that  Institution  are  considering  the  expe- 
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diency  of  receiving  money  for  the  medical  edacation  of 
women,  and  of  granting  a  medical  degree  to  women: 
Voted,  ^hat  this  Faculty  protests  against  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation  which  shall  tend  to  provide  for 
the  medical  education  of  women  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University,  without  the  advice  and  full  concurrence 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School." 

The  preamble  and  vote  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
(ayes  14,  noes  5,  absent  2),  and  forwarded  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Board  of  Overseers.  The  Corporation  received 
this  communication  at  their  stated  meeting  of  March  13, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  table.  The  Overseers  received  it  at 
their  meeting  previously  appointed  for  the  18th.  On  that 
day  the  motion  which  was  laid  on  the  table  at  the  meeting 
of  March  4  was  taken  up,  again  modified  by  its  mover 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  so  that  it  was  made  to  read, 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  not  advisable  for 
the  University  now  to  give  any  assurance,  or  hold  out  any 
encouragement,  that  it  will  undertake  the  medical  educa- 
tion of  women  by  Harvard  College  in  its  Medical  School," 
and  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  with  instructions  to 
confer  with  the  Medical  Faculty  on  the  subject  of  their 
protest  just  received.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  also 
voted, "  That  the  Corporation  he  requested  to  take  no  action 
on  the  letter  of  Dr.  Zakrzewska  and  others,  inquiring 
whether  the  College  will  accept  the  sum  of  $50,000  for 
the  medical  education  of  women  upon  certain  conditjons, 
before  receiving  a  further  communication  from  this 
Board." 

The  last  vote  was  received  by  the  Corporation  at  their 
stated  meeting  of  March  27.  On  the  25th  of  March  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Medical  Faculty  was  held  to  con- 
sider, and  act  upon,  a  communication  from  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  the  Overseers  proposing  a  conference 
with  the  Faculty.  The  meeting  consisted  of  seventeen 
members,  five  members,  including  the  President  and  Dean* 
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beiDg  absent.     The  following  preamble  and  votes  were 
adopted :  — 

"  Whereas  the  Medical  Faculty  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows,  and  the  Board  of  Overseers  are  now 
cognizant  of  their  desire  for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  these  bodies  in  matters  relating  to  medical  educa- 
tion ia  the  University :  therefore 

"  Voted,  that  the  Medical  Faculty  hereby  withdraws  its 
protest  to  the  President  and  Fellows,  dated  March  \l, 
1882,  and  communicated  to  the  President  and  Fellows  and 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers.    (Unanimously.) 

"  Voted,  that  this  Faculty  hereby  respectfully  represents 
to  the  President  and  Fellows  its  conviction  that  the  in- 
terests of  medical  education  woiUd  be  advanced,  and  the 
harmonious  action  of  the  University  better  secured  than 
DOW,  if  the  Faculty  were  officially  assured  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  that  they  deem  it  inexpedient  to  legislate  in 
matters  relating  to  medical  education  in  the  University 
withont  first  offering  to  the  Medical  Faculty  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  views.     (Unanimously.) 

"Voted,  that  if  the  President  and  Fellows  have  a  desire 
to  be  informed  of  the  present  views  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
upon  the  question  of  female  medical  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  latter  would  respectfully  state  that  in  their 
opinion  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
should  open  a  course  of  medical  study  to  women  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University."  (Ayes  16,  noes  1.  Two 
members  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  desired  to  have  it 
recorded  that  they  did  so  on  the  ground  that  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  majority  of  the  Faculty  was  necessary 
to  BDCcess,  and  could  not  be  secured.) 

The  meeting  also  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  comnuttee  of  the  Overseers.  The  two  committees 
having  subsequently  had  a  conference,  another  special 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  was  held  on  the  8th  of  April  to 
consider  what  answer  should  he  given  to  a  request  from 
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the  committee  of  the  Overseers  for  the  reasons  which  led 
the  Faculty  to  thiuk  it  inadvisable  that  the  UniveiBity 
should  provide  a  course  of  medical  study  for  women. 
The  Faculty  adopted  a  reply  (see  Appendix  II.),  the 
substance  of  which  is  contained  in  the  following  votes: 
"Voted,  that  the  fact  that  the  Medical  Faculty  is  strongly 
adverse  to  undertaking  female  medical  education  would 
be,  in  their  belief,  of  itself  fatal  to  the  success  of  an 
attempt  in  that  direction.'*  "  Voted,  that  female  medical 
education  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  Medical  School 
without  a  serious  risk  of  detrimeut  to  the  interests  of  the 
medical  education  now  given  to  men." 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  April  10, 
the  preamble  and  votes  passed  March  26  by  the  Medical 
Faculty  were  received,  and  in  response  to  the  representa- 
tion contained  in  the  second  vote,  the  Corporation  recorded 
the  following  resolution  :  "  Voted,  that  the  President  and 
Fellows  deem  it  inexpedient  to  legislate  in  matters  relating 
to  medical  education  in  the  University  without  first  offer- 
ing to  the  Medical  Faculty  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  views."  A  standing  committee  of  two  members  of  the 
Board  was  also  appointed,  with  which  the  Medical  Faculty 
might  confer  on  any  matters  relating  to  medical  education 
in  the  University.  At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  on  April  I'i,  a  communication  from  the  Medical 
Faculty,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  votes 
which  the  Faculty  had  adopted  on  the  2dth  of  March,  was 
received  and  laid  upon  the  table.  The  committee  appoint- 
ed to  confer  with  the  Medical  Faculty,  to  which  was  also 
referred  the  motion  made  at  the  meeting  of  March  18, 
on  the  subject  of  undertaking  the  medical  education  of 
women,  reported  that  they  did  not  "deem  it  necessary 
to  make  any  recommendation  either  for  or  against  this 
motion,"  and  simply  returned  it  to  the  Overseers  for  their 
action.  The  motion  having  been  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "  nowj"  it  was  adopted  aa  follows :  — 
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"  Voted,  that  in  the  opinion  of  thia  Board  it  is  not  ad- 
visable for  the  Uaiversity  to  give  any  assurance,  or  hold 
out  any  encouragement,  that  it  will  undertake  the  medical 
education  of  women  hy  Harvard  College  in  its  Medical 
SchooL"  (Ayes :  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and 
Messrs.  Endicott,  Paine,  Saltonstall,  Salisbury,  Amory, 
Russell,  Smith,  Hodges,  Parker,  R.  M.  Morse,  Lyman,  and 
Lawrence,  — 13.  Noes :  the  President  of  the  University, 
and  Messrs.  Brooks,  Storey,  Peahody,  McKenzie,  J.  T. 
Morse,  Clarke,  Seaver,  Sargent,  Wyman,^  Kidder,  Hale, — 
13.  Absent:  Messrs.  Cabot,  Holmes,  Fiske,  Lowell,  Lee, 
Hoar.  In  the  chair,  Mr.  Codman.)  At  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  on  April  27,  the  further  consideration  of 
the  commnnication  from  the  Medical  Faculty,  which  was 
laid  upon  tlie  table  on  April  12,  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned.  The  vote  passed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  on 
April  12,  having  been  communicated  to  the  Corporation 
on  tiie  24th,  the  Corporation  immediately  took  the  follow- 
ittg  action ;  "  Upon  the  question  of  accepting  the  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  communication  received  by  this 
Board  on  September  2fi,  1881,  from  Marie  E.  Zakrzewska, 
M.D.,  and  others,  in  relation  to  the  medical  education  of 
women  in  Harvard  University,  Voted,  that  while  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  recognize  the 
importance  of  thorough  medical  education  for  women,  they 
do  not  find  themselves  able  to  accept  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  commnnication  above  referred  to." 

Throughout  this  discussion  the  supporters  of  the  policy 
of  providing  at  the  University  for  the  education  of  women 
in  medicine  were  placed  at  serious  disadvantage,  because 
the  sum  of  money  mentioned  was,  in  the  first  place,  iuade- 
qaate,  and  secondly,  not  ready  in  hand,  but  only  to  be 
raised  in  case  the  President  and  Fellows  consented  to  re- 
ceive it  It  is  proper  to  add  that  one  reason,  not  of  a 
permanent  character,  had  some  influence  in  determining 
the  attitude  of  the  Medical  Faculty  dunug  both  the  dis- 
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cu3sion8  of  this  difficult  subject  which  have  recently  taken 
place,  —  the  first  in  1879,  and  the  last  in  1882.  The 
Faculty  felt  that  it  had  on  its .  hands  new  undertakings 
enough,  which  were  of  uncertain  issue  as  regards  the 
future  income  of  the  School,  and  were  sure  to  be  costly 
during  the  years  of  experiment  and  transition.  Thus, 
in  1879,  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  in  radically 
changing  the  plan  of  study  in  the  School  was  urged  by 
them  as  a  reason  for  not  entering  upon  the  experiment  of 
admitting  female  students.  Again,  in  April,  1882,  the 
effort  which  the  Faculty  has  been  making  since  the  begin- 
niug  of  the  year  1880-81  to  establish  a  fourth  year  of 
study  in  the  School  was  still  in  its  first  difficult  stages,  and 
the  Faculty  was  beginning  to  see  that  the  occupation  of  the 
new  building,  which  then  gave  promise  of  completion  within 
a  few  months,  was  sure  to  occasion  many  new  expenditures, 
as  well  as  to  give  the  School  many  new  facilities. 

The  last  table  in  the  Dean's  report  (p.  93)  brings  out 
the  fact  that  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  l»b2 
had  been  in  the  School  six  terms,  or  three  years ;  and  that 
only  one  graduate  had  been  in  the  School  less  than  two 
years.  On  going  back  ten  years,  these  figures  are  found 
to  be  almost  reversed.  Of  fifty-six  graduates  in  1872, 
only  three  had  been  three  years  in  the  School,  and  only 
eight  more  had  been  two  years  in  attendance ;  while  eighty 
per  cent  had  been  connected  with  the  School  only  three 
terms  or  less.  These  figures  demonstrate  that  ten  years 
have  wrought  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  consti- 
tution and  discipline  of  the  School,  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  education  to  which  its  diploma  testifies. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  Faculty  to  make  the  optional 
fourth  year  of  study  so  interesting  and  profitable  that  the 
better  class  of  students  will  feel  that  they  cannot  aff'ord  to 
forego  it;  but  since  no  class,  which  has  had  adequate 
notice  of  the  establishment  of  the  fourth  year's  course, 
can  enter  upon  that  course  until  September,  1883,  it  is 
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Still  imposBible  to  foresee  how  soon  this  additional  effort 
to  improve  medical  education  will  succeed.  The  Deao  has 
twice  pointed  out  in  his  annual  reports  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  Hospitals  might  greatly  promote  the  prompt  Buccesa 
of  this  much-needed  improvement  by  indicating  a  prefer- 
ence, in  selecting  house-officers  or  assistants,  for  young 
meor  who  have  given  four  years  to  medical  study  over 
those  whose  systematic  iastruction  has  terminated  in  three. 

Since  September  I,  1878,  the  Dental  School  has  re- 
duced its  debt  by  $2076.47,  maintained  its  standard  for 
the  degree,  and  gained  somewhat  in  the  -  number  of  its 
stadents.  It  is  still  burdened  with  a  debt  of  |H,488.3?, 
and  for  four  years  past  it  has  paid  no  salaries  to  its  pro- 
fessors. It  has  never  paid  its  clinical  instructors  anything, 
and  in  its  best  years  it  only  paid  the  professors  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  The  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the 
School  which  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1881,  pro- 
duced $515  up  to  September  1,  1882,  all  but  one  of  the 
subscribers  being  dentists,  and  thirteen  being  subscribers 
of  (20  a  year  for  five  years.  The  School  has  given  every 
eridence  that  it  deserves  to  be  placed  upon  a  better  pecu- 
niary footing.  Its  standard  for  graduation  is  high,  its 
coarse  of  study  longer  and  more  thorough  than  that  of  any 
other  American  Dental  School,  and  its  facilities  excellent 
for  giving  its  students  practice  in  operating ;  its  graduates 
are  attached  to  it,  have  faith  in  it,  and  are  ready  to  give 
both  time  and  money,  according  to  their  means,  for  its 
maintenance.  Moreover  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
graduates  of  the  School  during  the  past  thirteen  years  (the 
first  class  graduated  in  1869)  have  already  become  success- 
ful practitioaers,  and  influential  members  of  the  profession. 
Among  the  Boston  dentists  of  largest  income  are  already 
incloded  several  of  the  graduates  of  this  young  School. 
Indeed,  the  School  is  chiefly  recruited  from  year  to  year 
by  the  zeal  of  its  graduates,  and  the  stimulating  example  of 
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their  success.  They  have  themselves  started  a  subscription 
for  the  endowment  of  the  School,  and  have  every  right  to 
urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  liberal  persons  who  recognize 
the  fact  that  skilful  dentistry  has  been  of  great  service  to 
them  or  to  their  children,  and  who  perceive  that  the  dental 
profession  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  an  indispensaUe 
agency,  for  preventing  pain,  maintaining  the  power  to 
enjoy  food,  preserving  beauty  and  strength,  and  putting  off 
old  age.    An  endowment  of  at  least  $30,000  is  needed. 

The  Scientific  School,  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the 
Bussey  Institution,  including  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  call 
for  but  brief  remarks.  The  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  directs  attention  (p.  95)  to  the  explanation  of 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  special  students  in  1881- 
82,  namely  the  'freer  opening  of  the  College  to  special 
students.  This  cause  is  likely  to  continue  to  produce  this 
effect.  The  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  was  in 
Europe  during  the  year,  and  took  occasion  to  study  there 
the  methods  employed  in  gardens  belonging  to  Universities. 
By  the  generosity  of  two  members  of  the  Overseers'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Garden,  he  was  enabled  to  buy  a  considera- 
ble collection  of  apparatus  and  instruments  for  botanical 
research.  Daring  the  year  |2000  were  added  to  the 
Garden  Fund ;  but  this  fund  is  still  inadequate,  and  per- 
sons who  desire  to  promote  the  study  of  botany,  pure  or 
applied,  or  to  strengthen  the  public  taste  for  the  various 
forms  of  floriculture  and  arboriculture,  have  here  the  best 
possible  opportunity  to  give  money  in  furtherance  of  these 
objects. 

The  net  income  of  the  Bussey  Trust  Fund  was  larger 
by  $2267.08  than  it  was  in  1880-81,  and  a  further  im- 
provement of  moderate  amount  may  be  looked  for,  as  soon 
as  certain  heavy  expenditures  for  repairs  upon  the  stores 
have  been  completed.  The  number  of  students  at  the 
Bussey  Institution  remained  small,  but  the  regular  instruc- 
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tiofl  was  maintained,  and  the  buildings  were  kept  in  good 
repair.  Professors  Slade  and  Storer  received  a  little  over 
oae  fifth  of  their  proper  salaries.  The  Director  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretam  has  been  husbanding  bis  resources  for 
■everat  years  past ;  so  that  be  will  have  at  his  disposal  for 
immediate  expenditure  at  least  $10,000,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  Arnold  Fund,  whenever  the  long- 
pendiog  negotiations  with  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  use 
of  the  Arboretum  as  part  of  the  City's  system  of  parks  are 
brought  to  an  issue,  and  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  in  a  permanent  arrangement  can  properly 
be  begun.  The  report  of  the  Director  (p.  123)  shows  that 
the  energy,  which  he  has  been  prevented  from  putting 
forth  in  the  Arboretum  proper,  has  only  been  diverted  into 
other  productive  fields. 

A  report  from  the  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
is  for  the  first  time  appended  to  this  Report  (p.  106).  The 
Director's  statement  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  activity 
which  pervades  the  University  Laboratory,  not  only  as  a 
place  where  elementary  and  advanced  chemistry  are  taught 
to  a  large  number  of  students,  but  also  as  a  place  of  re- 
■earch,  where  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  constantly 
extended  by  the  diligent  labors  of  professors,  assistants 
and  students.  The  report  of  the  Director  is  commended 
to  the  attention  of  any  friends  of  the  University  who  may 
have  imagined  that  the  scientific  activity  and  productive- 
ness of  the  chemical  department  bad  diminished,  or  was 
IB  danger  of  being  elsewhere  surpassed.  It  is  proposed 
to  embody  in  this  annual  Report  a  similar  statement  of  the 
work  done  each  year  in  the  department  of  physics,  as  soon 
Bs  this  department  shall  have  been  concentrated  in  the 
new  Laboratory.  Indeed  it  is  desirable  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Report  should  contain  concise  descriptions  of  the 
work  done  each  year  in  all  tiie  scientific  establishments  of 
the  University.    The  Botanic  Garden,  Museum  of  Com* 
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parative  ZoSlogy,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Observatory  and 
Arnold  Arboretum  being  already  represented  in  the  Re- 
port, no  large  additions  would  be  needed  to  make  the 
representation  complete. 

The  Library  was  crippled  during  the  year  1881-82  by 
a  reduction  in  its  staff.  Wheuerer  the  expenses  of  the 
College  threaten  to  exceed  its  receipts,  the  Corporation 
turns  to  the  Library  as  the  best  place  in  which  to  reduce 
expenses,  because  Library  work  can  be  postponed  while 
teaching  cannot  The  administration  and  service  of  the 
Library  cost  about  $20,000  a  year,  and  since  they  are  not 
endowed,  their  annual  cost  falls  practically  upon  the 
College  tuition-fees  and  the  unrestricted  funds.  The  book 
funds  produce  nearly  $12,000  a  year;  and  to  order  judi- 
ciously, collate,  catalogue  and  place  on  shelves  $13,000 
worth  of  books,  besides  cataloguing,  acknowledging,  and 
assigning  to  their  proper  places  all  the  maps,  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  prints  annually  given  to  the  Library,  requires  a 
large  amount  of  skilled  labor.  There  are  thousands  of 
books  in  the  Library  which  for  want  of  money  to  spend 
upon  cataloguing,  have  never  been  entered  in  the  public 
catalogue  begun  in  1860.  The  use  of  the  Library 
increases  from  year  to  year,  and  involves  an  increased 
expenditure  for  service.  The  Bulletin  and  the  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions  issued  from  the  Library  have  a 
permanent  value  for  scholars,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  their  publication  costs  labor  and  money,  and 
could  not  be  maintained  were  it  not  for  the  annual  sup- 
port given  to  them  by  a  few  gentlemen  who  are  interested 
in  such  work. 

In  spite  of  all  these  legitimate  demands  for  additional 
outlays,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  advantages  of  a  steady 
rate  of  expenditure,  such  as  is  needed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  staff,  the  Corporation  were  obliged 
to  instruct  the  Librarian,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1881, 
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to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Library  fifteen  hundred 
doUara  a  year  below  the  expenses  of  1880-81,  and  to 
effect  this  reduction  as  soon  as  agreements  akeady  entered 
into  would  permit.  The  reduction  of  expenses  actually 
effected  in  1881-82  under  this  TOte  was  $1057.31,  it  being 
impossible  to  secure  the  full  reduction  contemplated  until 
the  year  now  current.  The  work  of  the  Library  is  seri- 
ously in  arrears,  and  the  present  staff  cannot  bring  it  up. 
In  coosequence  of  delays  at  the  Library  in  ordering  books, 
and  delays  at  the  agencies  in  procuring  them,  the  income 
of  the  book-funds  has  been  accumulating  to  such  an  extent 
that  (25,000  are  available  for  the  purchase  of  books  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  this  most 
pressing  work  of  ordering  books  to  that  amount,  and  then 
making  them  ready  for  circulation,  can  be  well  and 
promptly  done.  What  the  Library  greatly  needs,  is  funds 
amounting  to  at  least  $400,000,  the  income  of  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  cost  of  administration  and  service.  Its 
book  funds  are  already  considerable  ;  but  to  keep  all  the 
books  in  a  great  library  in  such  order  that  each  one  can 
be  found  on  demand,  issue  large  numbers  of  them  inces- 
santly to  readers  in  a  well  warmed  and  lighted  room,  keep 
them  all  in  repair,  and  incessantly  replace  thousands  of 
them  each  on  its  shelf,  costs  annually  a  great  deal  more 
than  to  buy  each  year  the  few  thousand  books,  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  may  reasonably  be  desired.  The  Eben 
Wright  Fund  of  $100.000.,  which  will  probably  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1884,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  cost  of  administration 
and  serrice  in  the  Library,  and  will  give  a  welcome  relief; 
bnt  three' more  such  funds  could  be  well  applied  in  the 
•ame  direction. 

Three  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  present  excellent 
administration  of  the  Observatory :  in  the  first  place  the 
Director  prefers  large  pieces  of  routine  work,  in  which 
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some  valuable  results  are  sure  to  be  obtained,  to  bits  of 
occasional  work  which  may  perhaps  possess  more  imme- 
diate interest,  but  which  involve  expense,  and  are  liable  to 
be  interfered  with  at  the  critical  moments  by  bad  weather ; 
secondly,  he  has  devoted  the  Observatory,  in  lai^e  part,  to 
astronomical  physics,  without  neglecting,  however,  such 
purely  astronomical  work  as  had  been  ah'cady  undei-taken 
or  falls  in  his  way ;  thirdly,  he  has  exerted  himself,  and 
with  a  good  measure  of  success,  to  get  all  the  valuable 
work  done  by  his  predecessors  reduced  and  published,  and 
he  is  strenuously  endeavoring  to  reach  the  point  of  pub- 
lishing  current  observations  with  no  more  delay  than  is 
necessary  for'their  reduction  and  proper  discussion.  These 
principles  of  his  administratiou  must  commend  themselves 
to  all  intelligent  friends  of  the  Observatory ;  for  they  are 
economical  as  regards  expenditure  and  watchful  of  the  re- 
turn for  every  outlay,  judicious  as  regards  the  selection  of 
a  limited  field  to  be  especially  cultivated,  just  as  regards 
past  administrations  which,  for  lack  of  means,  were  obliged 
to  leave  whole  series  of  interesting  observations  unpub- 
lished, and  efficient  as  regards  the  prompt  and  thorough 
utilization  of  all  the  instruments  and  resources  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  long  list  of  papers  published  during  the 
year  by  the  officers  of  the  Observatory  (see  p.  117),  is.  an 
index  of  the  scientific  activity  which  characterizes  the 
place. 

By  making  wise  and  fruitful  application  of  the  additional 
income  which  the  subscription  of  1878  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sition for  five  years,  the  Director  and  his  associates  have 
shown  what  good  use  can  be  made  of  at  least  ^5000  a 
year  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  existing  funSs.  Sym- 
pathy with  a  pure  scientific  ardor,  respect  for  the  labors 
and  sacrifices  of  devoted  men,  living  and  dead,  who  have 
given  themselves  without  reserve  to  the  pursuit  of  astro- 
nomical science  in  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  pride  in 
the  past  achievements  of  American  astronomers,  and  hope* 
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fnl  anticipatioii  of  futare  progress,  all  unite  to  further  the 
efforts  of  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Ohservatory  to 
raise  this  year  a  permanent  fund  of  |100,000. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoSlogy  received  very  im- 
portant accesaiona  during  1881-82,  among  which  the  chief 
vere,  —  a  mass  of  fossil  vertebrates,  mainly  raammaliau, 
hrought  by  Messrs.  Garman  and  Sternberg  from  Wyoming, 
Kansas,  and  Texas,  a  large  collection  of  insects  made  in 
Washington  Territory  by  Dr.  Hagen,  an  important  collec- 
tion of  Soleuhofen  fossils  purchased  from  Mr.  £.  Haeber- 
leia,  and  an  immense  and  very  valuable  collection  of  the 
Silurian  fossils  of  Bohemia  brought  together  by  the  late 
J.  M.  von  Schary,  and  bought  from  his  heirs.  Sundry  less 
considerable  collections  of  fossil  plants,  mounted  animals 
aod  skeletons,  palaeozoic -invertebrates,  and  fossil  fishes, 
were  also  purchased. 

The  official  publications  of  the  Museum  were  even  mord 
nnmerous  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  consisting  of 
eleven  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  (877  pages  with  32  plates)^ 
EUid  two  numbers  of  the  Memoirs  (171  pages  with  H 
plates) ;  and  many  other  pablications,  based  upon  materials 
belonging  to  the  Museum,  were  made  during  the  year  by 
the  Curator,  the  Assistants,  and  other  specialbts,  in  the 
transactions  of  various  academies  and  in  several  scientific 
journals. 

Good  progress  was  made  towards  finishing  the  new 
comer-block  of  the  Museum ;  the  building  was  plastered, 
and  a  few  of  the  rooms  are  already  occupied.  A  lai^e 
amount  of  work  was  done  in  clearing  the  exhibition 
tOoms  of  material  temporarily  stored  in  them,  and  in 
uranging  the  systematic  collections  of  moUusks,  fishes, 
birds,  and  radiates,  and  the  Indian,  Australian,  and  African 
faunal  collections. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  things  were  done 
in  1H8I-82,  with  the  year's  income  of  the  funds  appropri- 
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ated  to  the  Museum  —  namely,  with  about  |27,000.  The 
collections  alone,  made  or  bought  during  the  year,  cost 
more  than  $38,000.  In  1881-82,  the  Curator,  as  in  many 
a  year  preceding,  took  upon  himself  heavy  charges  for 
building,  furnishing,  collecting,  arranging,  and  publishing. 
The  great  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  at  the  Museum 
for  nine  years  past  has  been  sagaciously  managed  upon  a 
far-reaching  plan,  the  fruits  of  which  cannot  fully  appear 
for  several  years  to  come  ;  but  an  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  establishment  as  a  school  of  natural 
history  will  be  reached  next  October  when  the  new  labora- 
tories of  zoology  and  geology  will  be  ready  for  use. 

After  due  consideration,  and  consultation  with  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  and  some  of  the  instructors  at  the  Bussey 
Institution,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  established  a 
professorship  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  University ; 
'and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  Mr.  Charles  F.  Lyman,  a 
Fellow  by  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Sui^eons,  London,  was  elected  to  the  chair.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  current  academic  year,  a  Faculty  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  has  been  organized,  a  course  of  instruction 
covering  three  years  has  been  arranged,  and  in  September, 
1883,  pupils  will  be  received.  The  objects  which  the 
University  had  in  view  in  organizing  this  new  department, 
were  briefly  these ;  To  train  year  by  year  a  few  compe- 
tent and  trustworthy  practitioners ;  and  to  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  a  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  many 
questions  of  public  health  and  with  great  pecuniary  in- 
terests. 

The  experiment  of  giving  instruction  in  Chinese  at  the 
University  was  brought  to  a  sad  end  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ko.  The  original  plan  provided  for  a  five  years'  experi- 
ment, which  would  have  been  more  hopeful  than  one  of 
only  three  years ;  but  the  late  Mr.  Francis  F.  Knight,  who 
raised  the  original  subscription  in  1877,  was  obliged  to 
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offer  higher  pay  than  he  expected,  in  order  to  secure  a 
competent  teacher,  so  that  the  Babscription  was  insufficient 
in  amount  for  more  than  three  years,  and  the  contract  with 
Mr.  Ko  was  made  for  three  years  from  September  1, 1879. 
As  it  was,  the  experiment  cost  the  College  f2,954.51 
(beside  all  that  the  original  subscribers  contributed,  and 
beside  the  subscription  which  was  raised  last  spring  for 
the  widow  and  children) ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  any  beneficial  results  will  ever  flow  from  it.  One 
student  whose  attainments  in  Chinese  were  remarkable 
vent  to  China,  but  has  returned  out  of  health.  Mr.  Ko's 
two  oldest  sons  are  more  likely  to  profit  by  the  experiment 
than  any  other  persons ;  for  they  learned  some  English, 
and  imbibed  some  Western  ideas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Dining-Hall  Associa- 
tion did  not  have  as  large  a  number  of  members  as  usual, 
and  the  number  steadily  diminished,  until  in  February 
there  were  less  than  four  hundred  members.  The  price 
of  the  board  during  the  first  three  months  had  been  $5.00 
a  week,  and  most  of  the  poorer  students  had  left  the  Hall 
becaose  they  could  get  board  in  the  town  for  $4.00  a  week, 
or  even  less.  The  majority  of  the  Directors  had  believed 
that  it  was  safer  to  provide  board  acceptable  to  persons 
vho  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  $5.00  a  week,  than  to 
cat  down  the  board,  and  so  attempt  to  keep  in  the  Hall 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  pay  more  than  $4.00,  at  the 
risk  of  dissatisfying  the  greater  number ;  but  the  event 
shortly  proved  that  the  Association  could  not  spare  the 
large  body  of  students  who  desired  cheap  board.  There- 
apoQ  the  Directors  instructed  the  Steward  to  take  any 
measures  necessary  to  reduce  the  price  of  board,  and  re- 
qoested  the  Corporation  to  guarantee  that  the  price  should 
not  rise  above  a  maximum  to  be  specified.  This  request 
was  probably  made  because  the  Corporation  had  given 
this  guaranty  once  before  for  the  Association,  —  namely,  in 
the  aatamn  of  1876,  the  only  other  time  when  the  number 
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of  membera  fell  below  400i  The  difficulties  of  the  Diretrt- 
ors  were  increased  by  a  certain  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  monthly  statement  of  accounts  which  prevailed  among 
the  members  of  the  Association.  A  committee  of  the 
Corporation  examined  the  accounts,  satisfied  themselves 
that  they  were  essentially  correct,  and  reported  to  the 
Corporation  that  the  price  of  board  did  not  exceed  (5.00 
a  week  for  the  first  three  months,  that  it  was  less  than 
(5.00  for  the  menth  of  January,  with  a  little  over  four 
hundred  members  in  the  Association,  and  that  it  was  quite 
within  the  power  of  the  Directors  to  keep  the  price  below 
(5.00  with  three  hundred  and  fif^y  members  in  the  Hall, 
and  to  reduce  the  price  if  the  numbers  increased.  The 
Corporation  thereupon  voted,  — "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Corporation  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  guarantee 
the  price  of  hoard,  and  that  interference  by  the  Corpora- 
tion with  the  business  of  the  Association  is  in  general 
undesirable."  The  result  was,  that  the  Directors,  with 
the  help  of  a  lai^e  committee  appointed  to  recruit  the 
Association,  succeeded  in  getting  safely  through  the 
year.  The  numbers  gradually  increased,  until  in  May 
the  average  membership  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven ; 
the  price  of  board  was  $5.00  a  week  from  October  to 
April,  and  $4.54  a  week  for  April,  May,  and  June.  The 
lesson  that  the  Directors  of  the  Association  can  extri- 
cate themselves  from  difficulties  by  the  use  of  their  own 
discretion  and  powers  without  any  help  from  the  Corpora- 
tion is  a  wholesome  one.  Since  it  is  certain  that  the 
College  authorities  could  not  carry  on  the  Dining  Hall,  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  have  some  assurance  that  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully earned  on  by  the  Association  as  now  organized ; 
for  the  Hall  is  of  great  service  to  the  University. 

In  February  last,  a  co-operative  society  was  oi^anized 
among  the  students  to  can'y  on  business  in  fuel,  books, 
new  and  second-hand,  stationery,  second-hand  furniture, 
and  a  few  other  articles  which  students  use.    The  Bociety 
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also  undertook  to  procure  from  certain  Boaton  and  Cam- 
biidge  tradesmen  discounts  from  regular  prices  for  all  its 
members.  Nearly  blz  hundred  students  joined  tbe  society. 
In  its  first  ten  months  it  has  done  a  safe  and  useful  busi- 
ness to  a  moderate  amount,  and  has  induced  all  dealers 
within  the  range  of  its  competition  to  reconsider  their 
prices.  Its  business  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  is  all  done 
for  cash ;  for  many  students  prefer  getting  credit  at  high 
prices  to  paying  cash  at  low  ones.  The  Corporation  gave 
the  society  the  use  of  the  old  gymnasium  for  one  year 
from  March  1,  1882. 

The  subscription  of  $75,000  for  the  endowment  of  the 
new  Physical  Laboratory  was  made  up  during  the  past 
summer,  and  $22,000  were  paid  in  by  September  1.  The 
condition  of  the  anonymous  gitl  of  $115,000,  wherewith 
to  build  a  suitable  laboratory,  having  been  thus  fulfilled, 
the  Corporation  set  about  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for- 
the  building,  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  having  general  charge' 
of  the  undertaking  as  a  committee  of  the  Corporation.. 
The  professors  and  instructors  in  the  department  of  physics 
hare  all  given  careful  attention  to  the  plans,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  spacious,  well-arranged,  and 
Aoroughly  equipped  laboratories,  ample  cabinets,  and 
MnTenient  lecture-rooms  will  be  the  product  of  their 
studies.  The  building  will  probably  be  begun  in  the 
coming  spring. 

The  annual  appqintments  called  University  Lectureships 
continue  to  serve  the  good  purpose  of  procuring  from  gen- 
tlemen, not  otherwise  connected  with  the  University,  occa- 
sional courses  of  valuable  lectures  which  are  open  to  the 
public,  sometimes  on  payment  of  a  fee,  and  sometimes  gra- 
tuitously. In  1881-82  three  such  courses  were  given, — -the 
fint,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sergeant  Ferry,  on  Tuesday  afternoons 
in  Sever  Hall,  a  course  of  thirty  lectures  on  English  litera- 
tnre ;  the  second,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  on  Saturday 
mornings  in  Wesleyan  Hall,  Boston,  a  course  of  six  lec- 
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tares  on  pedagogical  subjects ;  and  the  third,  by  General 
Francis  A.  Walker,  on  Tuesday  eveninga  in  Sever  Hall,  a 
course  of  four  lectures  on  American  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures. 

Many  of  the  College  classes  which  have  graduated  vFith- 
in  thirty  years  and  a  few  of  the  older  classes  have  raised 
a  class  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  generally  used  for 
class  expenses,  such  as  printing  and  circulating  periodical 
reports  and  providing  entertainments.  Some  of  these 
funds  have  been  lost,  and  others  seriously  impaired  by 
injudicious  investment ;  nearly  all  of  them  are  held  in  an 
irregular  way,  without  any  attention  to  legal  forms,  and 
without  any  specification  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
ultimately  to  be  applied,  Tbe  aggregate  of  these  funds  is 
already  considerable ;  and  during  recent  years  each  class 
has  provided  a  fund,  and  the  amount  of  this  provision  tends 
to  increase.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  a  plan  for 
making  all  these  funds  much  more  secure  than  they  now  are 
during  the  life  of  each  class,  and  for  disposing  of  them  in 
some  appropriate  manner  as  each  class  dies.  For  example, 
the  Association  of  the  Alumni  might  furnish  from  its  officers 
a  small  body  of  trustees  to  hold  class  funds,  to  pay  the  in- 
come of  each  fund  to  the  order  of  the  class  secretary,  and 
to  dispose  of  each  fund  by  fixed  rules  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belonged.  This  subject  is  respect- 
fully commended  to  the  attention  of  the  alumni. 

The  measures  adopted  last  year,  and  described  in  the 
last  Report,  for  preventing  the  continuance  of  an  annual 
deficit  afler  the  year  1881-82,  answered  the  end  in  view. 
The  deficit  for  1881-82  ( JU,738.64),  was  not  so  large  as 
was  feared,  and  for  the  current  year  there  will  probably  be 
a  small  surplus. 

Since  September  1,  1869,  the  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  the  erection  or  reconstruction  of  build- 
ings for  University  uses  have  been  constant  and  heavy. 
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Including  the  contracts  now  in  process  of  execution,  and 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  physical  laboratory,  and  excluding 
all  repairs  and  all  improvements  which  do  not  amount  to 
Teconstrnction,  the  sum  total  of  these  expenditures  is  not 
less  than  |2,300,000.  (For  a  list  of  items  see  Appendix 
III.).  Of  this  amount  about  ^510,000  yields  some  in- 
come; the  rest  is  wholly  unproductive.  The  buildings 
erected  within  this  period,  including  those  already  pro- 
jected and  provided  for,  fairly  meet  the  present  needs  of 
the  University  ;  and  in  the  near  future  a  building  to  cost 
$250,000  is  to  be  erected  from  proceeds  of  the  Hastings 
bequest.  The  attention  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  University  should  now  be  turned  to  the  increase  of  the 
quick  capitial,  or  invested  funds,  and  especially  of  unre- 
stricted funds  and  of  funds  devoted  to  such  comprehensive 
purposes  as  salaries,  retiring  allowances,  scholarships  for 
nodetgraduates,  special  students,  graduates,  or  professional 
students,  administration  and  service  in  the  Gymnasium, 
Chapel,  Library,  or  Bining  Hall,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  several  scientific  laboratories.  There  is  a  variety 
of  objects,  both  large  and  small,  as  great  as  the  diversity 
of  intellectual  interests  which  the  University  represents. 
Among  large  objects  may  he  mentioned  twenty-eight  un- 
named professorships  of  as  many  different  subjects  which 
avait  endowment ;  among  small,  the  numerous  scholar- 
ships needed  for  the  promotion  of  post-graduate  and  pro- 
fessional study.  It  would  be  a  material  improvement  if  the 
salaries  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  were  provided  for 
hy  endowment;  for  these  two  salaries  are  now  a  heavy 
charge  upon  the  unrestricted  income  of  the  University, 
and  they  are  annually  fixed  by  a  small  board  of  which 
both  those  officers  are  members.  Any  small  fund  given  in 
partial  support  of  a  large  object  will  be  continuously  useful, 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  the  importance  of  the  object, 
and  will  faithfully  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  giver. 
Thus  in  1727  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cotton,  a  dissenting  min- 
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later  of  London,  and  Bridget  his  wife,  gave  the  College 
£100,  directing  its  income  to  be  appropriated  to  the  "  aug- 
mentation of  the  President's  salary  for  the  time  being." 
The  President  still  receives  a  modest  addition  to  his  salary 
from  the  Thomas  Cotton  fund.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  building  is,  after  all,  so  durable  and  desirable  a  me- 
morial as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  devoted  to  an 
object  of  permanent  interest  and  worth.  Buildings  get 
out  of  fashion  and  decay,  or  are  remodelled  and  converted 
to  new  uses.  The  buildings  which  the  College  occupied 
in  the  17th  century  have  all  disappeared;  of  the  four 
buildings  which  belong  to  the  18th  century,  three  have 
been  put  to  new  uses,  and  two  of  these  three  have  been 
completely  transformed  as  to  their  interiors  several  times ; 
but  the  permanent  funds  which  have  come  down  from 
those  centuries  are  still  doing  the  very  work  which  the 
givers  meant  them  to  do,  and  time  only  adds  to  the  in- 
terest with  which  they  are  regarded. 

The  usual  information  concerning  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  honors,  prizes,  and  degrees  given  in  1881- 
82,  together  with  a  list  of  the  examining  committees 
appointed  for  that  year  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  will  be 
found  In  the  Appendix  (IV-VTII).  The  attention  of  the 
Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  reports 
from  the  Beans  of  the  several  Faculties,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Academic  Csuncil,  the  Librarian,  the  Directors  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Observatory,  Chemical  Laboratory,  and 
Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT.  Pratdnt. 

CuiBKiDaB,  Janaaij  4,  1888. 
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To   THE  PrEBIDENT  OP   THE .  UHirBBSITT  : 

Sib,  —  In  accordance  vith  the  votes  of  tbe  governing  boards 
of  the  University,  communicated  to  me  in  jour  letter  of  March 
18, 1  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  on 
Commencement  Day,  when  FrofesBor  Dunbar  resigned  the  office 
which  he  had  administered  with  such  ability  and  success  for 
nearly  seven  years.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  College  during  the  Academic  year 
1881-82. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole  number  of  undergrad- 
uates was  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Tlie  Senior  class 
numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty-two.  Of  these,  one  was  sub- 
sequently obliged  to  withdraw  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  one 
died  a  short  time  before  Commencement;  one  was  required  to 
leave  College  for  persistent  violation  of  the  regulations  relating 
to  attendance,  one  was  refused  his  degree  for  the  same  reason, 
and  five  failed  to  obtain  their  degrees  on  account  of  deficiencies 
of  scholarship.  On  the  other  liand,  one  member  of  the  class 
who  had  been  obliged,  for  personal  reasons,  to  leave  College  at 
the  end  of  his  Junior  year,  was  permitted  to  take  the  examina- 
tions and  graduate  with  his  class ;  and  five  former  members,  who 
had  been  removed  to  a  lower  class  on  account  of  deficiencies  of 
scholarship,  succeeded  so  far  in  making  good  those  deficiencies 
that  three  of  them  were  recommended  for  the  degree,  and  two 
were  restored  to  their  class  with  the  privilege  of  graduating  in 
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some  future  year  on  making  up  the  deficiencies  etill  remaining. 
The  net  result  of  these  losses  and  gains  wa.e  a  graduating  class 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

The  number  of  failures  to  obtain  the  degree,  due  to  deficiencies 
of  scholarship,  during  each  of  tlio  past  seveu  years,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table :  — 


lere. 

.«v. 

1878. 

.™ 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Fuied  in  aU  their  woTk .     .    . 
Fuled,  but  can  make  up      .    . 
Filled,  and  moat  repeat  the  year 

136 
6 
3 

170 
17 
2 

141 

11 
4 

189 
6 

102 
6 

182 
0 

17T 
7 

The  numbers  of  the  three  other  classes,  and  the  changes  of 
all  kinds  in  their  composition  from  October,  1881,  to  October, 
1882,  aro  as  follows :  — 


Clauof  1883 
Clan  of  13S4 
Clans  oflSSS 

PnuDt,  Octatnt,  1381. 

Lou. 

a^» 

ProKDt,  Oclobcr,  1633. 

(JuDiore)          207 
(Sophomores)  217 
(Freshmen)      217 

13 
25 

23 

10 
18 
14 

(Seniors)          20* 
(Juniors)          210 
(Sophomores)  208 

The  nature  of  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  several  classes  is 
shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


Losses. 
Left  College  after  completing  the  year 

c-- 

"a:' 

"JE' 

'SS' 

6 
2 

11 

7 
6 

0 
4 

7 

23 
15 
10 
13 

G 

Total  loBS 

13 

25 

23 

Gainb. 

3 

2 
6 

11 

7' 

1 

Total  gain 

10 

18 

" 
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'  It  will  be  Been  that  thirtf-six  BtndentB  who  were  members  of 
these  three  classes  last  year  have  not  returned  to  College  this 
year.  Of  these,  one  died  in  the  sammer  vacation  in  conseqaence 
of  a  wound  received  at  the  hands  of  a  United  States  soldier  at 
Fort  Fopham,  Me. ;  twelve  withdrew  volantanly  after  com- 
pleting the  work  of  the  year,  and  sixteen  without  completing 
it,  for  various  reasons  of  a  personal  nature ;  four  withdrew  a^er 
having  received  notice  that  their  deficiencies  of  scholarship  were 
such  that  they  could  not  go  on  'with  their  classes ;  and  three 
were  required  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  consequence 
of  persistent  neglect  of  their  college  duties.  The  last  two  cate- 
gories are  included  in  the  fignree  for  1882  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  students  who  in  the  last  eight  years 
have  been  removed  from  their  classes  for  deficieucies  of  scholar- 
ship  1  — 


1878. 

1878. 

lan. 

187B. 

1BT» 

MM. 

1881 

isa. 

19 

28 

17 

26 

U 

SS 

18 

1* 

WitbdnirD  during  the  /Mr     . 

13 

8 

16 

i 

11 

* 

7 

s 

Total 

S2 

86 

8S 

29 

26 

2S 

26 

17 

Whole  nnmber  of  stadenti . 

716 

77» 

823 

818 

819 

813 

829 

823 

At  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  in 
1882,  aome  slight  changes  in  the  requirements,  announced  two 
years  ago,  went  into  effect.  The  changes  referred  to  were  adopted 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  conferences  of  instructors 
in  several  New  England  colleges,  which  met  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  re- 
quirements for  admission.  In  Latin  the  new  requirements 
prescribe  Books  L-VI.  of  the  Aeneid  (or  Books  I.-T,  with  the 
Eclogues),  instead  of  Books  I.-IY.  and  the  Eclc^es,  and  permit 
the  substitution  of  Sallnst's  Catiline  for  one  book  of  Caesar.  In 
the  Latin  elective  subjects  five,  instead  of  four,  orations  of  Cicero 
are  specified  for  examination,  and  an  examination  in  the  transla- 
tion at  sight  of  average  passages  from  the  Aenetd  and  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  is  substituted  for  the  examination  on  Books  V.-IX. 
of  the  Aeneid.  In  this  group,  moreover,  there  are  now  three 
'  papers  of  one  hour  each,  as  in  the  Qreek  elective  group,  instead 
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of  two  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each.  Id  English  Composition  the 
ezaminatioD  was  extended  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  additional 
half-honr  being  ^ven  to  the  correction  by  the  candidate  of 
Bpecimens  of  bad  English. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  June  were  held  in  Cambridge, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Cliicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  St.  Ijouis,  —  in  tlie  last-named  city  for  the 
first  time.  The  preliminary  examination  of  1881  had  given 
good  reason  to  look  for  an  unusually  large  number  of  candidates 
for  admission  this  year,  and  this  expectation  was  not  disap- 
pointed. The  following  tablo  shows  the  number  of  candidates 
and  the  general  result  of  the  examinations  under  the  present 
method  for  each  of  the  past  three  years :  — 


Cudidite*  offered 

[  admitted     .... 

clear    .    . 

rejected 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

236» 
21S 

20 

263 
231 
W 
22 

31S 

286 

lie 

20 

The  various  combinations  of  elective  groups  offered  by  candi- 
dates each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  method  of 
examination  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  year  thirty-seven  candidates  offered  more  than 
the  two  groups  required.  Of  those  who  offered  only  two  groups, 
about  three  fourths  presented  Greek  and  Latin.  The  remaining 
combinations  were  offered  by  comparatively  small  numbers,  but  a 
growing  preference  for  Latin  and  Physical  Science  is  noticeable. 

*  In  1880  the  whole  number  of  ctmdidatea  wu  2TB,  of  whom  42  were  examined 
t>7  tha  old  method. 
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Kumber  of  Candidalei 

IBTB. 

ISTB. 

IBSO. 

138L 

188S. 

IMla,  Greek,  Mitbematica,  and  Fhjii- 

2 
4- 

2 

101 
8 
9 

1 
1 
B 

8 

B 
8 

1 
109 
14 
23 
2 
1 
16 

s 

16 
7 
2 

169 
17 
20 

4 
10 

4 
14 

6 

1 
.1 
177 
13 
26 

2 

11 

8 
17 
11 
3 
0 
2M 
IS 
41 
6 
S 
18 

Latin,  Greek,  >nd  Matheniktlu    .    .    . 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Phyeical  Boienca  .    . 
Latin,  Mathematlo,  and  Ph^ucal  ScL  . 

Greek  and  Fhyrical  Science     .    . 

Uatbematio  and  Phyncal  Science 

Total  number  of  candidate*  . 

ISS 

179 

236 

2es 

816 

The  actnal  oumbers  and  the  percentage  of  candidates  offering 
each  group  in  1881  and  1882  —  the  only  years  in  which  all  can- 
didates have  been  examined  under  tlie  present  method  —  were 
as  follows ;  — 


Whole  number  of  candid  aim 

1B81. 

1882. 

263 

816 

Number  offering 

Latin     .... 

289 

Pnrt. 

94 

294 

Pwet. 
93 

Greek    .... 

203 

80 

246 

78 

Matbematica      . 

43 

18 

66 

18 

Fhjiical  Science 

47 

18 

77 

24 

The  results  of  the  examinations  in  the  several  subjects  of  Uie 
present  requirements  since  they  were  first  used  are  as  follows :  — 
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„ 
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£t 
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20 

13 
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43 

„ 

» 
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U» 

8 

ir 

a> 

23 

18 

14.B 

38.5 

»r 

IS 
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31 
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14 

e 

IT 

IT 

16 

U 

29 

38 

11 

IT 

13 

un 

B 

6 

13 

U 

IS 

H 

SB 

31 

7 

10 
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UB 

T 

11 

T 

19 

11 

13 

n 

30 

14 

16 

16 
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1 

1 
1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 
1 
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M 

21 

» 
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S8 

31 
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13 
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so 

4B 
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UM 

14 

sa 

U 

33 

11 

W 

48 

IS 

B 
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IB 

IS 

13 

ID 
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13 
» 

4£ 

7! 

16 
IT 

ST 
IS 
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COBP. 

18 

U 

«, 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  candidates  who  wore  ad' 
nutted  to  the  Freshman  claaa,  three  passed  further  examinations 
ind  were  admitted  to  higher  classes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  entered  the  Freshman  class.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-eight, 
lome  are  known  to  have  gone  to  other  colleges,  and  some  intend 
to  enter  Harvard  College  next  year ;  but  a  large  number  hare 
undonbtedly  taken  the  examination  merely  to  obtain  our  certifi- 
cate of  admission,  and  without  any  intention  of  entering  college 
ataU. 

The  present  Freshman  class  began  the  work  of  the  year  with 
t  membersliip  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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Admitted  ia  1882 245 

Frerionslj  admitted 14 

Bemove^  from  a  higher  cltwa S 

Total 2M 

The  whole  number  of  candidatea  who  oQered  themselves  for  a 
preliminary  examination  this  jcar  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
Beven,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  obtuned  certificates, 
having  passed  in  at  least  five  subjects.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  general  results  of  the  preliminary  examinations  on  the 
present  requirements  for  four  years :  — ■ 


SlTe  .object. 

Six        "         

ScTen    "          

Eight     "         

Ten         '•          

Eieven   "          

RMeiTed  certificate. 

X-aUed  to  pu>  in  fire  inbjeet* 

Total  nnmber  of  cudidate.   .    . 

1B79, 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

38 
20 
23 

2g 

13 
10 
8 

30 
24 
81 
88 
22 
10 

88 
80 
46 
66 
17 
19 
6 

40 

28 
46 
68 
3S 
24 
4 

146 
70 

160 
64 

220 
46 

SS8 

216 

214 

206 

287 

The  next  table  shows,  for  the  same  period,  the  proportion  of 
candidates  examined  in  each  subject  under  the  present  method, 
and  the  proportion  of  failures  in  each :  — 


PreltalnMTEiunlnftt'n. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

^9 

i 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

number  of  c^dldatoi 
who  were  examined  In 
oachMDdT. 

Wfl 

88 

88 

74 

80 

77 

88 

01 

a 

a 

80 

BS 

I 

use 

n 

88 

T8 

78 

84 

»7 

87 

48 

a 

G8 

«t 

6 

1881 

88 

88 

™ 

IB 

Tfl 

17 

m 

4S 

74 

SI 

t4 

B 

1883 

83 

88 

T7 

88 

SI 

9t 

88 

41 

TB 

84 

ei 

B 

18T9 . 

M 

as 

33 

« 

31 

M 

81 

78 

IB 

El 

11 

14 

1880 

IE 

8S 

2t 

is 

SO 

a 
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a 

7 

84 

31 

10 

1881 

U 

IB 

88 

» 

31 

21 
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41 
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17 
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1881 
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37 

" 

37 

SI 
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11 

14 
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It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  order  of  the  College  during 
the  past  year  waa  very  satisfactory.  The  Faculty  was  not  called 
npon  to  impose  any  penalty  for  disorder  beyond  an  admonition  in 
a  single  cose. 

The  courses  of  instruction  for  1881-82,  with  the  names  of  the 
eeveral  instructors,  the  numbers  of  students  •  of  Tarious  olasBes 
and  departments  in  regular  attendance  on  each,  the  number  of 
sections  into  which  the  students  were  divided,  and  tlie  number 
of  hours  of  attendance  per  week  for  instructors  and  for  etudeuts, 
are  exhibited  in  the  tables  given  on  pages '62-67.  The  whole  of 
the  work  done  by  undergraduates,  however,  is  not  shown  by  this 
statement,  as  a  considerable  number  of  them  took  one  or  more 
graduate  courses,  Iiaving  carried  their  studies  in  special  depart- 
ments sufficiently  far  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Instruction  in  Elocution  was  given  by  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Sar- 
gent, and  Jones  to  fifty-nine  Seniors,  sixty-six  Juniors,  forty- 
eight  Sopliomores,  and  seventy-three  Freshmen.  The  Freshmen 
were  taught  in  four  sections,  each  one  hour  a  week.  During  the 
first  half-year,  the  Sophomores  were  similarly  taught  in  three 
sections;  in  the  second  half-year  by  individual  appointments  of 
ten  minutes  each,  once  a  week.  The  Juniors  and  Seniors  re- 
ceived instruction  by  individual  appointments  of  fifteen  minutes 
each  week. 

Among  the  valuable  opportunities  for  instruction  enjoyed  by 
the  students  of  the  College  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  public  lec- 
tures given  each  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  by 
men  of  distinction  in  their  special  departments,  and  the  evening 
readings  by  College  instructors  in  ancient  and  modern  classics. 
In  1881-82  one  hundred  and  twelve  public  lectures  were  given 
on  subjects  in  Theology,  Classical  Philology,  Archaeology,  Peda- 
gogy, English  Literature,  Political  Economy,  and  Natural  His- 
tory; and  forty-seven  evenings  were  occupied  with  readings 
from  Hebrew  poetry,  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristoph- 
anes, Theocritus,  Terence,  Catullus,  Sallust,  Horace,  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, Chaucer,  and  Shakspere. 

In  arranging  the  elective  studies  for  the  present  academic  year, 

•  To  deiigiiKte  the  various  kinds  of  atudenl*  in  the  several  courses,  the  follow- 
ing abbreviation!  are  used :  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju.  for  Junior,  So.  for  Sopliomorc,  Fr. 
for  Freshman,  Sp.  for  Special 'student,  Gr.  for  Grnduatc  Sludcot,  Law  for  Law 
Stadent,  m.  for  Divinity  Student,  and  Sc.  for  SdentiBc  Student. 
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the  Faculty  departed  from  tlieir  previoua  practice  in  two  impor- 
tant particuIai'B.  With  tlie  concurrence  o(  the  Academic  Council, 
the  courses  which  are  designed  especially  for  graduates,  and 
which  have  hitherto  been  printed  separately,  were  consolidated 
with  the  undergraduate  courses,  so  that  all  the  courses  in  each 
department  are  now  included  in  a  single  list;  and  a  simpler 
classification  of  courses  was  introduced. 

The  distinction  between  graduate  and  midcrgraduate  studies 
had  lost  whatever  significance  may  liave  been  originally  attached 
to  it.  Its  disappearance  recalls  fliat  of  another,  now  almost  for- 
gotten, distinction  among  elective  courses,  by  which  they  were 
classed  as  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  studies.  The  former 
change  indicated  the  direction  our  system  of  instruction  would 
take  in  its  development,  —  its  tendency  towards  growth  in  the 
lines  of  the  special  departments,  to  the  obliteration  of  all  dis- 
tinctions among  studies,  except  such  as  grow  out  of  their 
characters  or  mutual  relations;  the  present  change  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  final  step  in  the  same  direction.  The  courses  in  each 
department  now  form,  as  a  rule,  a  progressive  series,  adapted  to 
the  successive  stages  of  a  student's  progress  in  that  department, 
but  bearing  no  necessary  relation  to  the  time  of  his  graduation. 
The  line  that  has  hitherto  been  drawn,  setting  apart  graduate 
from  undergraduate  studies,  has  not  been  observed  in  practice. 
Graduate  students,  particularly  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  have  selected  their  studies  indifferently  from  the  two 
lists,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  in  the  graduate  courses 
has  always  been  drawn  from  the  higher  college  classes.  Taking 
the  year  1880-81  as  an  illustration,  we  find  that  the  graduate 
students  gave  sixty-nine  hours  a  week  of  attendance  to  under- 
graduate courses,  fifty-seven  to  graduate  courses;  twenty  of  the 
one  hundred  and  two  undergraduate  courses  were  taken  by. from 
one  to  three  graduates ;  and  of  the  twenty-four  graduate  courses, 
seventeen  were  taken  by  from  one  to  eiglit  undergraduates. 
When  tJie  graduate  courses  were  first  established,  their  separate 
publication  was  perhaps  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  instruction  was  provided.  That  necessity  no  longer 
exists,  or  exists  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  two  lists  now  accomplished  gives  a  much  more  convenient 
08  well  as  a  more  elTectivc  presentation  of  the  resources  of  the 
University  in  each  department  of  liberal  study. 
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An  incidental  result  of  tliis  change  was  to  bring  into  greater 
prominence  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  existing  claesifi- 
cation  of  studies,  which  assigned  to  each  course  a  value,  in  the 
mm  of  vork  required  of  a  student,  proportioned  solely  to  the 
number  of  hoars  a  week  of  attendance  which  it  demanded.  A 
large  majority  of  the  undergraduate  courses  had  three  exercises 
a  week,  but  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  two-hour  courses, 
and  a  small  number  of  one-hour  courses.  In  1881-82  there  were 
siity-seTcn  three-hour,  twenty-five  two-hour,  and  twelve  one-hour 
courses.  That  the  number  of  exercises  was  a  very  imperfect 
criterion  of  the  amount  of  work  required  in  any  study  was  well 
known  to  Uie  Faculty.  Apart  from  the  inequalities  arising  from 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  treated  and  the  various  methods  of 
instructors,  it  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  course 
having  a  smaller  number  of  exercises  involves  a  greater  amount 
of  work  proportionally  than  one  having  a  larger  number.  A 
student  who  divides  six  hours  of  attendance  among  three  courses 
ondertakes  a  harder  task  than  one  who  divides  the  same  time 
between  two  courses,  especially  if  the  stndies  are  in  different 
departments.  Tlie  studies  moat  underrated  in  the  estimate  by 
hoars  were  one-hour  undergraduate  courses, —  particularly  those 
in  Greek  and  Latin  Composition,  wliich  require  a  disproportion- 
ately  large  amount  of  work  outside  of  the  recitation-room,  —  and 
the  graduate  courses.  The  latter  liad  for  the  most  part  less  than 
three  exercises  a  week  ;  the  actual  numbers  in  1881—82  were,  of 
three-bour  courses  nine,  of  two-iiour  courses  twenty-four,  and  of 
one-hour  courses  six.  These  two-hour  courses  are  among  the 
most  difficult  that  a  student  can  take,  and  the  injustice  of  count- 
ing them  for  leas  than  on  undergraduate  course  of  tliree  hours  is 
obvious. 

This  state  of  things  had  come  about  by  gradual  growth,  with 
the  dereh)pmeat  of  the  elective  system.  No  complete  remedy  for 
it  is  possible.  No  rule  can  be  devised  that  will  exact  a  uniform 
requirement  of  students  selecting  tlieir  work  from  a  wide  range 
of  stadies  sucli  as  our  system  offers.  But  for  this  vei7  reason  a 
simple  classification  of  studies  is  desirable :  among  courses  so 
Tsried  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  draw  too  fine  distiuctions. 
With  a  view  therefore  to  greater  simplicity,  the  Faculty,  abandon- 
ing the  fallacious  standard  of  the  number  of  hours  of  instruc- 
tioo,  adopted  a  new  system,  under  which  all  elective  studies  are 
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divided  into  two  claBses  only,  kDown  as  courtes  and  half-courtes, 
according  to  the  estimated  requirement  of  work  in  each.  Under 
this  arrangement  a  student  is  required  to  take,  eacli  year  after 
his  Freshman  year,  four  courses,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
courses  and  half-coiirses.  All  three-hour  studies  and  all  two- 
hour  graduate  studies  are  accounted  full  courses ;  all  one-hour 
studies,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  half-courses.  The  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  two-hour  undei^raduate  courses  was  partly 
relieved  by  the  disposition  which  hadshown  itself  within  a  few 
years  to  enlarge  such  courses  to  the  full  complement  of  tliree 
hours.  This  had  already  been  done  in  several  instances  by  in- 
structors who  felt  that  they  could  not  gain  a  satisfactory  hold  on 
the  attention  and  interest  of  their  pupils  when  they  met  them 
only  twice  a  week.  The  success  of  the  experiment  in  these  cases 
and  the  adoption  of  the  new  classification  combined  to  give  new 
impulse  to  the  movement,  and  nine  more  two-hour  courses  were 
now  enlarged  in  the  same  way.  In  other  instances  a  consolida- 
tion was  effected  of  cognate  courses.  Of  the  old  two-hour  courses 
not  disposed  of  in  either  of  these  ways,  three,_with  some  increase 
of  the  work  required,  were  classed  as  full  courses,  and  four,  in 
which  the  work  is  lighter,  as  half-coursca.  In  one  instance  a 
half-coutse  was  arranged  with  three  cxerci-ses  a  fortnight. 

The  difficulties  attending  tlie  transition  from  the  old  method 
were  thus  successfully  overcome.  In  the  application  of  the  new 
system  to  new  coui'scs  no  serious  difficulty  is  anticipated.  The 
great  majority  of  courses,  it  is  expected,  will  have  three  exercises 
a  week ;  but  in  some  studies  of  an  advanced  character,  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  any  but  the  most  capable  and 
industrious  students,  two  meetings  a  week  with  the  instructor,  or 
eveu  in  exceptional  cases  only  one  meeting,  may  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient. On  the  other  hand,  the  ayatem  of  half-courses  provides  a 
place  for  such  studies  as  do  not  cover  enough  ground  to  fill  out 
a  complete  course,  and  for  those  which,  bke  Greek  and  Latin 
Composition,  it  is  desirable  that  a  student  should  pursue  to  a 
limited  extent  only,  to  supplement  his  study  in  other  courses  in 
the  same  department. 

The  changes  introduced  into  the  scheme  of  elective  studies, 
due  largely  to  the  adoption  of  the  two  measures  described  above, 
hut  partly  also  to  other  causes,  were  numerous  and  important. 
The  courses  designated  in  the  foregoing  table  as  Greek  3,  Latin  4, 
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Pliilosophjr  1  and  2,  Fine  Arts  1  and  5,  Mathematics  2,  Fliysics  1, 
and  Natural  History  2  were  enlarged  to  three-liour  courses;  and 
Greek  11  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  one  lecture  a  fortnight. 
The  first  two  courses  in  Greek,  the  two  introductory  Qourses  in 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  the  course  in  Early  English  with 
the  graduate  course  in  Bei5wolf,  the  first  and  fourth  courses  in 
Music,  and  the  courses  in  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry  and  in 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  were  consolidated  to  form  in  each  case 
a  single  full  course.  The  graduate  courses  in  Classical  Philology 
were  divided  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  lists,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  course  in  Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Philology  and 
the  Practice  course  iu  Text  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  which 
were  placed  by  themselves  under  a  new  head, "  Greek  and  Latin." 
A  course  by  Professor  Allen  on  the  critical  study  of  Homer  takes 
the  place  of  his  course  on  the  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Professor  Allen  also  takes  charge  of  the  course  in 
Practice  in  speaking  Latin,  now  reduced  to  one  hour  a  week.  In 
German,  composition  is  to  be  taught  in  the  first  course,  which 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Lutz,  and  the  separate  course  in  compo- 
sition, together  with  the  course  in  Scientific  German,  is  abol- 
ished; on  the  other  hand  a  new  course  in  German  classics  is 
established,  to  be  conducted  by  Professor  Cook,  In  Fiench  the 
course  in  translation  and  reading  at  eight  is  reduced  to  two 
hours  a  week,  and  will  be  conducted  by  Professor  Bocher;  and 
the  course  in  old  French  and  Provencal  is  discontiimed.  Two 
new  half-courses  in  Philosophy,  each  consisting  of  one  lecture  a 
week  by  Professor  F,  G.  Peabody,  have  been  established,  —  one  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  the  other  on  Ethics  in  its  Relation  to 
Religion.  In  History,  the  subject  of  Professor  Emcrton's  course 
is  changed  from  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the  Reformation,  to 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Reaction. 
The  graduate  course  in  Roman  Law  has  been  discontinued.  In 
Mathematics  an  advanced  course  has  been  established  on  Arbi- 
trary Functions  and  the  Theory  of  the  Potential,  to  be  conducted 
by  Professor  Byerly  and  Dr.  B.  0.  Peirce;  and  the  course  on 
Elliptic  Functions  has  been  omitted  from  the  list.  The  most 
marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  instruction  offered  has  been 
made  in  the  department  of  Semitic  Languages  by  the  accession 
of  Professor  Lyon  to  the  Faculty.  The  elementary  course  iu 
Hebrew  has  been  transferred  to  Professor  Lyon,  Professor  Toy 
retaining  the  advanced  course  in  Hebrew  and  the  course  in  Ara- 
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bic.  Tlie  course  in  Old  Testament  Isagogics  and  Antiquities  has 
been  discontinued,  and  the  following  new  courses  establislicd :  a 
course  in  Aramaic,  Classical  and  Jewish,  once  a  week,  by  Profea- 
Bor  Toy ;  a  course  in  Assyrian,  twice  a  week,  by  Professor  Lyon ; 
and  three  half-courses,  each  consisting  of  one  lecture  a  week,  on 
Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament,  by 
Professor  Toy,  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  Professor 
Toy,  and  on  Babylonian-Assyrian  Antiquities,  with  special  refei^ 
ence  to  Hebrew  History,  by  Profesaor  Lyon.  In  the  foregoing 
statement  temporary  omissions  of  courses  and  transfers  of  in- 
structors, owing  to  the  absence  of  Professors  Dunbar,  Goodwin, 
Greenougli,  and  James  for  the  present  year,  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  not  permanently  affecting  the  character  of  the 
scheme. 

The  programme  of  elective  courses  for  the  present  year,  as 
finally  arranged,  contains  one  hundred  and  thirteen  full  courses 
and  twenty-six  half-courses.  The  total  amount  of  instruction 
offered  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  a  half  hours  a  v?eek. 
The  nnmlier  of  honra  per  week  of  instruction  in  each  department, 
compared  witli  the  number  offered  in  previous  years,  is  as 
follows :  — 
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The  recent  enlai^ment  of  Uie  instruction  in  Semitic  LaRgut^res 
and  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend  has  now  enabled  the  Faculty  to  pi-ovidd 
Honors  for  an  extended  course  of  study  in  each  of  those  depart* 
ments.  Honors  have  also  been  eatablislied  in  Political  Science, 
the  necessary  courses  of  study  being  made  up  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Political  Economy,  History,  and  Koman  Law. 

In  1876  the  Faculty  began  in  a  cautious  way  to  admit  to  the 
elective  courses  persons  who  had  not  had  tlie  advantage  of  a  reg- 
ular prepai'ation  for  college  and  were  past  tlie  age  when  such 
preparation  was  possible  or  expedient  for  tliera,  but  who,  never- 
theless, were  sufficiently  trained  in  special  lines  of  study  to  pur- 
sue with  profit  the  courses.of  instruction  in  certain  departments. 
The  restrictions  originally  placed  on  the  admission  of  tliis  class 
of  persons,  who  were  known  as  unraatriculated  students,  have 
been  gradually  removed,  until  now  all  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
College  are  open  to  any  person  of  good  moral  character  who  sat^ 
isfies  the  Faculty  of  his  fitness  to  pursue  the  particular  courses 
he  elects.  The  number  of  such  students  has  never  been  large ; 
last  year  there  were  thirty-four,  and  forty-five  arc  in  attendance 
this  year.  Their  character  has  been  various.  Many  have  made 
excellent  use  of  the  opportunities  oiTered,  some  for  purposes  of 
special  study,  others  to  supplement  an  imperfect  or  irregular 
training  by  such  studies  as  would  enable  tliem  to  gain  admission 
to  one  of  the  higher  college  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
have  undoubtedly  taken  advantage  of  this  means  of  securing  a 
connection  with  the  University,  who  have  come  with  no  serious 
purposes  of  study.  In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
former  and  cither  exclude  the  latter  or  place  them  under  better 
control,  the  Faculty  lost  year  took  steps  to  define  more  carefully 
the  relation  of  this  class  of  students  to  the  College,  and  estab- 
lished regulations  which,  while  subjecting  them  to  stricter  disci- 
pline, considei-ably  enlarged  their  privileges.  They  are  to  Ije 
known  henceforth  as  Special  Students ;  they  aro  members  of  the 
College  from  the  time  of  tiieir  admission,  and  subject  to  the 
College  regulations,  the  Faculty  reserving  the  right  to  deprive 
any  one  of  his  privileges  who  abuses  or  fails  to  use  them.  In 
their  studies  they  are  substantially  on  an  equal  footing  with 
undergraduates  in  all  respects  except  that  they  are  not  candi- 
dates for  any  degree.  But  no  inducements  aro  held  out  to  enter 
the  College  in  this  way  except  to  persons  of  ability  and  diligence. 
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No  certificate  is  given  to  a  Bpecial  student  for  any  course  of 
study  unless  he  lias  attained  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  maxi- 
mum mark  in  tliat  course.  On  the  other  liand,  any  special 
student  who  has  attained  an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent  in 
twelve  elective  courses  —  that  is,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
whole  elective  work  required  of  an  undergraduate  —  will  receive 
a  certificate  to  that  effect  on  Commencement  Day,  and  have  his 
name  printed  on  tlie  Commencement  programme ;  and  a  Special 
Student  may  compete  for  Honors  on  the  same  terms  as  an  under- 
graduate. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  Faculty  gave  much  attention  last 
year  was  the  anticipation  of  Freshman  studies.  For  a  number  of 
years  past  a  candidate  for  admission  has  been  permitted  to  pre- 
Beiit  himself  for  examination,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman 
year,  on  the  prescribed  work  in  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  French,  or  German,  and  if  successful  to  take  advanced 
studies  in  his  Presliman  year  in  place  of  those  anticipated.  This 
provision  has  been  made  use  of  every  year  by  a  small  number  of 
students  who  have  had  time  and  opportunity  before  coming  to 
College  to  pursue  tlieir  studies  beyond  the  mere  requirements  for 
admission,  and  who  by  this  means  were  enabled  to  cover  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  in  their  college  course,  or  to  carry  their  studies 
farther  in  any  special  department  which  their  taste  led  them  to 
prefer.  But  a  student  who  anticipated  Freshman  studies  was  not 
at  all  advanced  thereby  towards  the  attainment  of  his  degree. 
The  elective  studies  taken  in  place  of  those  anticipated  were 
counted  in  their  stead  as  part  of  his  Freshman  work,  and  he 
entered  his  Sophomore  year  under  the  same  conditions  as  his 
classmates. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Faculty  last  year  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change  of  policy  in  this 
matter.  The  old  rule  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  the  elective 
courses  had  not  yet  thrown  off  the  restraints  to  which  they  had 
been  subject  as  prescrilicd  studies,  wlien  their  scope  was  compar- 
atively limited,  and  to  exempt  a  student  from  a  part  of  the  work 
of  his  class  was  to  give  him  less  than  adequate  employment  for 
his  time,  and  to  expose  him  to  the  temptations  of  idleness.  The 
conditions  under  which  a  student  now  pursues  his  studies  are 
far  different.  The  elective  system  in  its  present  state  provides  a 
large  number  of  courses  on  which  the  time  that  may  be  spent  by 
a  student  is  practically  unlimited  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommou  thing 
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for  the  most  industrious  students  to  devote  tbemselves  almost 
wholly  to  two  or  three  studies  in  which  they  are  especially  inter- 
ested, gaining  the  time  for  this  by  taking  one  or  two  easy  courses 
to  eke  out  their  stint,  and  expending  on  these  no  more  effort 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  a  high  mark.  The  imposition  of  a 
uniform  requirement  for  each  year,  however  necessary  in  general, 
is  a  useless  restraint  in  cases  like  these,  and  diverts  a  certain 
amount  of  effort  from  earnest  and  fruitful  study  to  work  of 
greatly  inferior  value.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  de- 
sirable not  only  to  encourage  students  of  the  better  class  to 
anticipate  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  but  to  permit 
them  to  use  the  time  thus  gained  for  more  extended  study,  if  they 
80  desire,  in  particular  courses.  The  rule  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
provides  that  when  a  student,  besides  passing  a  creditable  exami- 
nation for  admission,  has  passed  with  credit  on  any  of  the  studies 
of  the  Freshman  year,  the  work  required  of  him  in  his  college 
course  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  anticipated  ;  the  reduction 
to  be  distributed  among  the  four  years  at  his  own  option,  provided 
that  it  shall  not  in  any  year  exceed  the  amount  of  one  full, 
course  of  study. 

On  the  other  branch  of  this  subject,  —  the  question  of  shorten- 
ing the  term*  of  residence  ordinarily  required  for  the  degree, — 
the  Faculty  proceeded  more  cautiously.  They  published  a  rule^ 
that  if  a  student  has  anticipated  Freshman  studies  having  an. 
aggregate  of  nine  hours  a  week  of  recitations  and  lectures,  he- 
may  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  Sophomore  class,  on  condition  of 
performing  the  remaining  work  of  the  Freahman  year  —  repre- 
sented by  about  seven  exercises  a  week  — in  the  ensuing  three 
years;  but  in  this  they  have  simply  formulated  the  existing  prac- 
tice in  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  Sophomore  class. 
They  have,  however,  further  announced  that  if  a  student  who  has 
anticipated  Freshman  studies  amounting  to  less  than  nine  hours, 
but  still  a  substantial  portion  of  the  year's  work,  should  desire  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  three  years,  he  may 
apply  for  leave  to  do  so.  Tlie  Faculty  reserve  their  decision  on 
applications  of  this  kind  until  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
shall  be  known;  but  the  announcement  that  such  applications 
will  be  considered  is  an  important  step,  and  the  response  of 
future  candidates  to  the  suggestion  thus  thrown  out  will  be 
awaited  with  interest 

CLEMENT  L.    SMITH,,  Dean. 
December  1, 1682.  n   CiOOqIc 
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To  THE  PbbSIDENT  OP  THE  UnIYERSITT  :  — 


Sir,  —  I  Imve  the  lionor  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the 
state  of  the  Graduate  Department  during  the  academic  year 
1881-82:  — 

Forty-two  couraea  of  instruction,  arranged  with  special  refer- 
ence to  graduates,  were  otfcred  this  year,  under  the  heading  of 
-Graduate  Courses,  and  by  vote  of  the  Academic  Council.  The 
number  of  these  courses  actually  given  was  thirty-one,  and  the 
accompanying  table  shows  the  numbers  and  status  of  the  persona 
■in  attendance  upon  them. 

Instruction  was  also  given  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  Geology 
and  Lithology,  to  two  candidalcs  for  higher  degrees. 

A  course  in  Zend  given  by  Professor  Lanman,  in  the  year 
1880-81,  was  accidentally  left  unnoticed  in  my  last  annual 
report. 

On  the  2l8t  of  December,  1881,  the  Council  voted,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  College  Faculty,  to  discontinue  tho  separation  be- 
tween graduate  and  undcrgraduiile  courses.  Thus  the  University 
ihas  returned  to  the  system  wliich  existed  before  1877-78,  of  pre- 
senting only  one  list  of  studies  for  graduates  and  undergraduates 
alike.  The  scparsition  between  tlie  two  classes  of  studies  has  had 
a  valuable  influence  in  drawing  attention  to  the  courses  offered  to 
advanced  students,  and' also  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  the 
academic  boards  in  these  courses,  and  incrcaising  their  number 
and  variety.  But  now  that  this  service  has  been  accomplished, 
it  seems  unadvisable  to  keep  up  a  distinction  which  rests  on  no 
clear  pnnci])Ic.  In  practice,  the  so-called  graduate  courses  have 
been  largely  taken  by  undergraduates  ;  while  graduates  have 
often  found  in  tlie  College  list  the  instruction  which  it  was  most 
desirable  for  them  to  follow.  A  sharp  line  of  division  cannot 
now  be  drawn  between  graduate  students  and  seniors,  any  more 
than  between  tlie  successive  undergraduate  classes. 

Six  persona  were  admitted  this  year  to  candidacy  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  ;  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
was  ten,  of  whom  four  withdrew,  either  in  the  course,  or  after  the 
expiration,  of  the  year.  Five  received  the  degree,  and  one  still 
continues  his  candidacy. 

Fourteen  pci-sons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D. ;  and  the  whole  number  or  candidates  for  that  degree  was 
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twenty-eight,  of  whom  three  have  withdrawn,  or  suffered  their 
candidacy  to  lapse,  and  twenty-five  are  still  candidates.  Two  of 
these  twenty-five  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M. 
at  the  last  Commencement. 

One  person  was  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  S.D. ; 
and  the  number  of  candidates  for  that  degree  was  five,  of  whom 
one  attained  the  degree,  and  four  arc  still  candidates. 

The  names  of  those  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  who 
received  degrees  at  Commencement,  1882,  are  as  follows ;  — 

Le  Baron  Russel!  Brigga,  A.B.,  1875, 
Edward  Souttiworth  Ilawes,  A.B.,  1880. 
John  Norton  Johnson,  A..B.,  1881. 
Charles  Henry  Moras,  A.B.,  1880. 
Charles  Robert  Sanger,  A.B.,  1881. 
Frank  Webster  Smith.  A.B.,  1877. 
Edmund  Allen  WhitmaD,  A.B.,  1881. 
S.D. 
Lronard  Parker  Kinhicutt,  S.B.  (Mass.  Inst.  TeehnoL),  1875. 
Deparlmtnt,  Pliysics.     Subjeet,  Clicmistry.     Tkesii,  "  The  ForniatioD  of  Phenyl- 
glyceric  Acid  from  Cinnamic  Acid  Bibromitle." 

The  Parker  Fellowships  were  held  by 
Joseph  Silaa  Diller,  S.B,  1879, 
Frank  Hugh  Foster,  A.B.,  1873, 
Washington  Irving  Stringham,  A.B.,  1877, 
(Ph.D.  Johns  HoyHns  Univ.),  1880, 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  A.B.,  1875,  M.D,  1880; 

and  the  Kirkland  Fellowship  by 

Paul  Shorej,  A.B.,  1878. 

Mr.  Foster  resigned  his  fellowsliip  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year,  after  having  been  nominated  for  reappointment.  All  tlie 
other  incumbents  were  reappointed  ;  and 

Kdward  Emerson  Phillips,  A.B.,  1878,  Ph.D.,  1880, 
was  appointed  to  a  Parker  Fellowship,  for  the  year  1882-83,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Foster. 

After  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  Dr.  Stringham  resigned 
his  fellowship,  in  consequence  of  his  accepting  an  appointment 
to  the  principal  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  California.  lie  had  held  his  fellowship  for  two  years,  during 
wliich  he  had  carried  on  important  studies  at  the  University  of 
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Leipzig.  He  was  most  desiroas  to  defer  entering  on  his  new 
profesBorehlp,  bo  as  to  complete  his  plan  of  work  by  remaining 
abroad  another  year ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  efifeot  this 
arrangement. 

Prank  Nelson  Cole,  A.B.  1882,  has  been  appointed  to  a  Parker 
FcUowahip,  for  the  year  1882-83,  in  place  of  Dr.  Stringham. 

A  new  fellowship  was  instituted  in  the  course  of  the  year  by 
the  gift  of  friends  of  the  University,  to  be  named  the  "  James 
Walker  Fellowship,"  in  memory  of  the  late  President  Walker, 
ud  to  be  given,  by  preference,  to  a  student  of  those  branches .  of 
Intellectnal  aud  Moral  Philosophy  to  which  Dr.  Walker  devoted 
hi»  hfe.  This  fellowship  was  awarded  for  the  year  188^83  to 
Benjamin  Band,  A.B.,  1879,  A.M.,  1880. 

The  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Noxon  Toppan  {A.B.,  1858), 
in  Qie  year  1879-80,  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  in  politi- 
cal science,  was  awarded,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  to 
Frank  William  Taiudg,  A.B.,  1879, 

a  can^date  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  for  his  essay  on  "  Protection 
to  Toang  Industries  as  applied  in  the  United  States." 

Ttie  Academic  Council  voted,  Oct.  21,  1881,  to  recommend 
to  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  to  alter  section  6  of  the  Stand- 
ii^  Ralea  relating  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.,  so  as 
to  make  it  read  as  follows  :  — 

"5.  The  Academic  Council  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Ulster  of  Arts  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after 
taking  the  Bachelor's  degree,  shall  pursue  for  at  least  one  year  at 
the  University  a  course  of  liberal  study  approved  by  the  Council, 
lod  diall  pass  with  high  credit  an  examination  on  that  course. 
The  Council  will  designate  from  time  to  time  those  courses  of  in- 
itnictioQ  in  the  Professional  and  Scientific  Schools  which  will  be 
iccepted  for  the  degree  of  A.M." 

The  Council  also  voted  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  section  6  of 
the  Standing  Rules. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Corporation  and 
Overseers,  with  a  slight  verbal  alteration. 

JAUES  MILLS  PEIBCE,  Secretory  of  tie  Aeodemk  CouncU. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  Universitt  :  ■ 


Sir,  — As  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1881-82  :  — 

Thirty-two  students  were  connected  with  the  School  during  the 
year,  as  follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 4 

Senior  Class 5 

Middle  Class i 

Junior  Class 8 

Special  Students 11 

Of  these,  two  resident  graduates  and  one  member  of  the  middle 
class  left  early  in  the  year,  so  that  the  number  ot  students  was 
practically  twenty-nine.  Tliree  undergraduates  recited  in  He- 
brew, two  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  attended  the  lectures 
on  Comparative  Religion,  and  one  those  on  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy- 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  of  the  School  may  be 
learned  from  the  accompanying  tabic,  pp.  82,  8S. 

The  theological  instruction  of  the  School  was  this  j^ear  Bupple- 
meiilcd  by  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  by  Alexander  McKenzie, 
D.n,,  on  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  Tlieso  lectures 
wei-o  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  were  important  as  pre- 
Keiiting  the  subjects  troaled  from  a  point  of  view  different  from 
tliat  occupied  in  the  regular  course  on  Systematic  Theology. 
Tliey  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  plan  of  the  School  by  showing 
t!ie  breadth  of  instruction  which  it  would  gladly  give  if  it  were 
ahlc.  Meanwhile,  such  a  course  given  every  year,  by  representa- 
tives of  different  types  of  Theology,  cannot  fail  to  bo  instructive 
and  stimulating  to  the  students  who  attend  them, 

I  express  witji  pleasure  the  indebtedness  of  tlio  School  to  Jo- 
seph Henry  Allen,  A.M.,  who  for  four  years  lias  filled  the  position 
of  lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  During  this  time  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  School,  giving  to  it  the  full  advantage  of  his 
varied  learning,  his  industry,  and  his  enthusiasm. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  addition  to  the  School  of  two 
professors  —  one  filling  the  recently  established  Winn  Professor- 
ship of  Ecclesia^itical  History,  and  the  other,  the  Hollis  Professor- 
ship oE  Divinity,  which  had  been  so  long  vacant.  Ephraim 
Enierton,   Ph.D.,   who  has  been  called  to  the  former  position, 
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had  already,  as  instructor  in  the  College,  shown  himself  to  be  a 
succcsbM  student  and  teacher  in  a  field  or  study  iu  part  identi- 
cal with  that  to  which  he  is  now  to  devote  himself. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  teacher  in  these  days  to  per- 
form properly  all  the  duties  which  were  originally  assigned  to  the 
Hollis  Professor,  Happily  this  veiy  breadth  of  range,  which 
requires  a  selection  from  among  the  functions  prescribed,  makes 
it  possible,  at  any  time,  to  use  this  professorship  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  the  special  needs  or  opportunities  of  the  School.  It 
has  thus,  fortuuatcly,  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  David 
Gordon  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  who  has  already  di.stinguished  himself  as  a 
student  of  Assyriology,  The  introduction  of  tliis  study  makes 
the  Peinitic  department  of  tlie  University  especially  strong,  and 
supplies  to  the  students  of  Tlieology  instruction  which  late  inves- 
tigations have  shovrn  to  be  very  iui|jortaiit  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Professor  Lyon,  also,  by  taking  the 
Junior  class  in  Hebrew,  leaves  Professor  Toy  free  to  give  more 
lectures  on  the  questions  wliich  make  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment so  interesting  and  important  at  the  present  day. 

The  connection  of  Professors  Toy  and  Lyon  with  the  School 
may  illustrate  stilt  further  the  wisdom  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
idea  which  it  represents,  by  which  the  range  of  its  possible  selec- 
tion of  teachers  is  made  so  much  larger  than  that  within  which 
most  seminaries  of  Theology  are  confiued. 

A  new  lecture  room  was  constructed  in  Divinity  Hall  last  sum- 
mer. This  addition  was  made  necessary  by  ihe  greater  number 
of  teachers  to  be  accommodated,  and  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
lectures  are  now  given  early  in  the  day. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  an  im|)ortant  change  in  the  re- 
quirements for  entering  tlie  School.  Henceforth  only  graduates 
of  some  college,  or  persons  who  give  evidence  of  an  education 
equal  to  that  of  a  college  gi'aduatc,  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  B.D.,  while  aii  examination  similar  to  that  be- 
fore required  for  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  degree  nmst  be 
passed  in  order  to  enter  the  School  as  a  s|)ecial  student.  It  is 
expected  that  some  loss  in  the  number  of  students  may  attend 
the  change,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  loss  will  be  nnirc  tlian 
balanced  liy  a  greater-uniformity  of  attainment  among  the  stu- 
dents, which  will  make  the  teaching  of  the  School  more  effective. 
It  was  felt,  also,  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  tlic  School  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  education  in  "the  ministry. 
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The  School  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  for  a  third  year  as' 
Lil)rarian  C,  J.  Staples,  B.D,,  fo  whose  services  I  made  reference 
last  jear.  Ninety-eight  books  wore  added  to  the  Library  during 
the  year.  Forty-six  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  were 
transferred  to  Gore  Hall.  In  all,  one  thousand  and  thirty-seven 
volumes  have  been  thus  transferred.  There  now  remain  in  the 
Divinity  Library  only  works  relating  to  tlie  study  of  Theology. 
The  preparation  of  the  card  catalogue  lias  lieen  advanced,  and 
that  of  a  subject  catalogue,  including  references  to  important  ar- 
ticles in  the  periodicals  received,  has  been  begun.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  year,  exclusive  of  text-books,  has  been  twelve  hundred 
and  ten.  The  Librarian  urges  tl)e  importance  of  preserving  in 
the  Library  pamjihlets  relating  to  the  theological  questions  of  the 
day.  Many  of  these,  which  may  now  seem  of  small  value,  will  in 
the  future  be  of  great  im|)ortance,  as  illustrating  the  thought  and 
temper  of  the  time.  Arraugements  have  been  made  for  cata- 
loguing pamphlets  that  may  be  received. 

C.    C.    KVLRETT,   Dean. 


To   TUF    PllKSIDKNT    OP   THE    UkiVERSITY  ;  — 

.Sin,  —  I  licg  to  Bulimit  Ihe  following  Report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  (he  academic  year  1881-82:  — 

The  table  on  ]ip.  8ii,  87  gives  the  course.s  of  study  and  instruction 
during  flic  ycnr,  Ihc  names  of  tlie  iiiwlructors,  the  text-books 
used,  the  nuuilier  of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the 
number  of  jiludeiils  who  ollcred  themselves  for  examiualion  in 
each  course  at  (lie  cud  of  the  year. 

The  fdlluwing  talili'  c.-cliibils  (lie  attendance  at  tlie  School 
during  the  Inst  twelve  yoiir.^ :  — 
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The  following  table  eshibita  the  School  as  divided  into  classes 
since  the  establishment  of  the  three  years'  course  and  the  exami- 
nation for  admission  :  — 


;  ,.„-..^ 

1S79-:B. 

™. 

,--.,. 

1881-82. 

First  Year  .     .     . 

;       T2 

63 

78 

67 

61 

Second  Year   .     . 

.        79 

60 

32 

68 

41 

Third  Year.     .     . 

,        - 

21 

14 

25 

Special  Studenla . 

1        31 

1        47 

40 

32 

34 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
although  the  three  years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1877-78,  there  was  no  tliird-ycar  class  until  1879-80. 
It  is  also  to  be  ohscrvcd  that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78 
did  not  take  the  three  years'  course,  but  was  graduated  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  having  entered  the  School  be- 
fore the  three  years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  cstahlislied  :  — 


I     1677-7S. 


Offered  . 

Admitted    . 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  tlie  examinations  for 
a  degree  in  each  year  since  tlie  estabtishmcut  of  the  three  years' 
course :  — 
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In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes no  special  students,  and  hence  tbat  all  tlie  applicants  in- 
cluded in  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges,  or  had  passed  the 
examination  for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not 
apply  to  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in 
part  for  tlie  much  greater  number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  nuuil)er  of  students  who,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three  years'  course,  have  been  examined 
for  a  degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  mem- 
bers of  the  School  during  that  year:  — 
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The  folldwinjr  table  exhibits  the  n'wnlts  of  the  examinations  for 
the  honor  dcfiree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established  :  — 
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The  foUowiii^r  tabic  cxbiiiits  the  nunilier  of  students  who  have 
piilercd  (he  Scbonl  in  onch  year  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  them  were  .L'i'iul nates  of  colleges,  and,  of  the 
laltcr.  how  njiniy  wore  frindnales  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of 
other  colUyoH. 
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C-    C.    LANGDELL,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  ov  thk  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  submit  the  following 
Report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year  1881-82: 

The  whole  number  of  atudents  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty;  during  tbo  first  term  two  hundred 
and  forty-six ;  during  the  second  two  hundred  and  tliirfcy-five. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  had  a  literary  or  scientific 
degree-  There  were  ninety-five  applicants  fof  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine,  of  whom  eighteen  were  rejected.  Seventy-seven 
passed  the  examination  and  received  their  degrees.  The  Bar- 
ringer  Scholarsliips  were  awarded  to  Henry  Fiske  Adams  and 
Henry  Austin  Wood  of  the  Fourtli  Class.  The  other  Scholarships 
were  awarded  to  John  Abbott  Crosby  and  Alton  Atwell  Jackson 
of  the  Third  Class,  and  Oscar  Joseph  PfeitTcr  and  Leonard  Wood 
of  the  Second  Class, 

The  Fourth  Class  was  composed  often  students,  of  whom  nine 
pas.sed  the  examination,  five  of  these  eiim  luwde  ;  tliree  received 
'hospital  appointments;  one  took  the  ordinary  degree  of  M.D. ; 
one  postponed  gratluation  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  hospital. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  last  Report  with  regard  to  the  fourth 
year  miglit  be  repeated  in  this.  It  is  still  too  early  to  detennina 
the  results  of  this  adiiitional  effort  to  improve  medical  education. 
We  can  only  say  that,  if  expressed  intention  of  prolonfring  the 
term  of  study  be  an  index  of  progress,  progress  has  lict'ii  made. 
The  chief  difficulty  still  retnaina:  we  arc  in  com|ietilioLi  with  the 
hospitals,  which  claim  an  important  number  of  the  liest  students, 
before  they  have  completed  a  proper  course  of  study. 
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The  table  on  pai^cs  i*0,  1>1  shows  the  aiiiotinl  iiiid  cliaractcr  of 
the  instruction  given.  The  re.'iuUs  of  the  examinations  for  ailuiis- 
siou  to  the  School  «re  given  in  the  following  t!il)le:  — 


) 


In  the  following  tahle  will  be  t'ouiula  statemunt  of  the  rejections 
at  the  annual  examin'ttloiis  in  June  fur  four  y<.-ars  giast. 
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owing  table  shows  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
if  studying  medicine  where  it  can  be  taught:  — 


OF  TERMS   SI'EST  AT   THE   SCHOOL  B.Y  GRADUATES. 
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now  able  to  announce  the  approaclung  completion  of 
luilding,  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  mentioned 

the  great  wants  of  the   School.     It  will   probably  be 
occupancy  in  tlie  spring. 

CALVIN  ELLIS,  Dean. 


President  op  the  UNivEitsiTY :  — 

[  beg  leave  to  submit  my  Report  upon  the  Dental  School 

ar  1881-82  :  — 

nber  of  students  was  twenty-one,  —  eleven  in  the  first- 

,  nine  in  the  second-year,  and  one  in  the  third-year. 

st-year   students   attended   lectures   with    the   Medical 

jf  the  same  year,  and  with  them  passed  the  same  exam- 
Such  as  cannot  pass  two  of  thq  three  examinations  of 
are  not  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  class  to  the  next 

dies,  but  must  go  over  the  work  of  the  first  year  again. 

ilurea  there  were  four.  -  The  studies  were  General  An- 

■ysiology,  and  General  Chemistry. 

idents  of  the  second  and  third  year  also  attended  as  a 

leir  course,  in  connection  with  the  Medical   Students, 

lures  in  Surgical  Pathology,  given  by  the  Professor  of 

iirgery. 
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The  Profesaor  of  Operative  Dentistry  has  lectured  one  hour 
each  week  on  the  theory  and  methods  of  liis  specialty,  and  tlie 
Clinical  Instructors,  each  taking  in  turn  one  afternoon,  have 
given  five  afternoons  a  week  throughout  the  year  to  practical 
teaching  in  this  branch  of  dentistry.  Tlie  instruction  is  given  in 
the  ou^patient8  department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, which  has  furnished  the  usual  surplus  of  patients,  so  that  a 
choice  of  operations  and  a  great  variety  of  instruction  have  been 
possible.  The  demonstrator,  with  one  of  the  inatructora,  is 
always  present  lo  superintend  the  operations  in  this  infirmary, 
and  to  give  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  seem  to  be  re- 
quired.    Occasional  clinics  have  also  been  given, 

The  Professor  of  Mcclmnical  Dentistry  has  given  two  hours  of 
each  week  to  lectures  and  clinical  instruction  in  the  laboratory. 
The  demonstrator  in  this  Department  has  been  present  every 
morning  of  five  days  in  each  week  for  instruction.  In  this,  as  in 
tlte  Operative  Department,  patients  have  hccu  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  give  all  students  abundant  and  varied  opportunities  for 
practice. 

Drs.  Virgil  C.  Pond  and  George  F.  Grant,  the  demonstrators 
respectively  of  Operative  and  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  have 
worked  wit!i  eniincut  faithfulness  and  success. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Thackelt,  Assistant  Professor  in  Dental  Tliera- 
peutics,  has  jiivcn  twenty-seven  Iiours  of  iiisl  ruction  in  liis  course. 
He  reports  th:it  he  has  kept  up  the  syslciu  of  ilcvoting  the  first 
ten  rainiiti's  of  eaeh  hour  to  a  "  quiz  "  upon  the  ])romineiit  points 
of  the  preceding  l(?utin-i?,  being  satisfied  lliat  facts  and  principles 
hecome  more  firmly  fixed  by  this  piMcteihire. 

Dr.  Chiirli's  S.  Minot  has  devolrd  Ihrco  cnn-^ecutive  hour.e  of 
each  ttcck  to  instnii^lion  in  ()i\il  Surjicry  and  Palhology.  including 
the  nsc  of  the  micnjsi:i)pi'  and  tlic  pre]iaralion  of  sections.  He 
rejioris  a  more  systematic  iiislrnctiim  in  the  Lalioratory,  a  ajiecial 
approjirialinn  ciial)tiu!i  him  to  add  si'voral  valuable  specimens  to 
the  colleclioii,  and  fmir  new  mieroscnpi-s  ami  "Ihcr  important  im- 
plements to  the  equipment.  'I'lic  stuileiits  showed  a  marked 
iniprovcnieiit  over  previous  years,  cnnlinning  Ihe  belief  in  the 
utility  of  these  exerfises.  for  whicli  a  nt'tre  i-iimpleie  and  definite 
provision  seems  desiralile.  At  the  end  cif  (be  year,  to  our  great 
regret,  stress  of  other  duties  eompi'lied  \h\  Minot's  resignation. 
Out  of  seven  students  cxarniiieil.  thtve  atliiined  llieir  degree. 
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nation  of  the  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  from 
business,  was  handed  in  at  tlie  close  of  the  year.  Dr. 
I  been  connected  with  the  School  from  its  origin,  first 
;  professor,  and,  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Moffatt, 
,  and  hasidentifiedhimself  with  the  Operative  Depart- 
los9  enforces  the  pressing  impecuniousness  of  the 
ch,  for  want  of  money,  is  unable  to  retain  experienced 
)  can  no  longer  afford  to  give  the  gratuitous  service 
ichool  demands.  With  the  exception  of  the  Demon- 
;ry  instructor  in  the  School  gives  his  services,  and  its 
epends  on  their  unselfish  devotion.  Already,  in  the 
irs  of  its  existence,  the  School  has  lost  from  this  cause 
>r3,  one  adjunct  professor,  three  instructors  who  filled 
and  perfoi-med  the  work  of  professors,  and  numerous 
ructors.  Further  comment  upon  the  pecuniary  needs 
)1  seems  unnecessary, 

THOMAS   U.  CHANDLER,   Dean. 


■isiDEST  OP  THE  University:  — 

,ve  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the 
cientific  School  for  the  academic  year  1881-82 :  —  > 

ber  of  students  registered  during  the  year  wan  thirty- 
were  classified  as  follows:—^  j 

1891-82,  1830-81.                                                             I 

jineering It  i 

^mi-l^y 0  0 

tiinil  History 6  5                                                         ! 

?cial  Coursfs 18  31  1 

Tolal 31  41  I 


i  seen  that  there  is  a  gain  in  Engineering  and  Natural 
lid  a  loss  in  special  students.  Represented  by  per- 
iginccring  gained  fifty.  Natural  History  twenty,  and 
rses  lost  about  forty-two. 

st  Report  I  suggested  that  the  removal,  l)y  the  College, 
triction  of  age,  as  regards  unmatricnlatcd  students, 
irally  diminish  the  number  of  our  special  students. 
has  verified  this  anticipation.     There  are  always  a 
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few  students  pursuing  advanced  courses  of  study,  particularly  in 
Natural  History.  Some  of  these,  learning  by  experience  the 
great  opportunities  for  researcli  offered  by  the  University,  and 
proving  by  their  zeal  and  by  their  attainments  tliat  they  know 
how  to  niake  use  of  them,  are  advised  by  their  instructors  to 
change  tlieir  status  from  special  to  regular  pupil.  They  enter 
witli  advanced  standing,  and  take  their  degree  in  course.  The 
graduates  in  the  department  of  Natural  History  are  largely  re- 
cruited from  this  class.  But,  if  we  e.xeept  these  students,  and 
another  small  clasft,  who,  unable  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tions, are  studying  to  enter  at  a  future  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason  why,  under  tlie  present  relation  of  special  stu- 
dents to  the  College,  we  have  any  special  students.  Their  num- 
ber ouglit  to  decrease  from  year  to  year. 

The  ttiirty-one  students  above  enumerated  attended  the  exer- 
cises of  thirty-six  different  instructors.  The  whole  number  of 
courses  taken,  pruscriljed  and  elective,  was  one  hundred  aud 
forty-four,  an  average  of  four  and  six  tenths  to  each  pupil.  This, 
however,  does  nut  represent  all  the  work  of  the  School.  Un- 
dergraduate,s  of  the  College  arc  now  allowed  to  elect,  either  in 
course,  or  as  extras,  or  by  special  petilion,  all  the  courses  of  tlie 
Engineering  Department  of  the  SiMentilic  Scliool,  and  all  of  these 
courses  have  lioeu  attended  by  undorgraduiitos  of  the  College 
during  the  ]iast  year.  The  IJussey  In.-^tifuto  cun  send  its  students 
here  to  Icani  surveying  and  inec-iiiuiical  drawititr-  College  stu- 
dents can  take  these  two  sliniii-s  as  oxtras,  and  by  petition  they 
are  allowed  to  take  the  c^iiirst^s  in  Cali'idiis  and  Mechanics,  each 
of  whieii,  being  five  hiuns  a  wnk.  counts  as  two  college  couri^B. 
The  course  in  ilcchiinirs  is  elt;cled  either  by  gradualcs  who  are 
candidatos  for  a  hiiilu'r  decree,  or  by  those  who  intend  alter 
graduation  to  eiili;r  the  Eniiiin'i-j'inir  (ii.'[iarlnieut  of  the  School. 
To  the  latter  class,  this  conrse  is  espi'cially  recommended.  The 
great  diUicully  with  which  we  have  Ln  contend  is  to  concentrate 
the  lime  and  attention  "f  the  sludeul.  sufhcienUy  upon  his  techni- 
cal study.  In  bis  extended  coiu'se,  his  specially  becomes  only 
one  item  ;  his  mental  energies  are  frittered  away  over  a  nnilti- 
plieity  of  sulijects.  ami  tbornuLdily  devoted  to  ii..ne.  If.  during 
bis  uniiergraduate  enut-fe  in  the  Cnlleire,  lie  eaii  oover  the  ground 
of  all  his  preparatory  studies,  he  will  enter  upon  his  technical 
course,   afler   graduation,   under   the   most    favorable    auspices. 
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Nothing  is  left  to  distract  his  attention  frooi  his  technical  studies : 
he  will  enter  his  course  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  college 
training,  and  the  best  results  may  be  expected. 

Two  degrees  were  conferred  at  Commencement,  —  one  in  En- 
gineering, and  one  in  Natural  History. 

H.  L.   EUSTJS,  Dtan. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sm;  During  the  year  1881-82,  seven  students  were  instructed 
at  the  Bussey  Institution.  Two  of  thcin  were  in  regular  standing, 
while  tlie  others  devoted  tliemselves  particularly  to  horticul- 
ture and  botany.  One  student  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Agricultural  Science  at  Commencement. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  exercises  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  and  in  Zoology,  Chemistry,  and  Botany  as  applied 
to  Agriculture,  were  given  by  Messrs.  Motley,  B.  M.  Watson, 
Sladc,  Storer,  C.  E.  Fa-ton,  and  Ford.  The  course  in  Entomol- 
ogy, usually  given  in  the  spring  by  Mr.  Burgess,  was  omitted 
this  year  because  it  liappeiied  that  both  the  regular  students,  of 
whom  it  would  naturally  be  required,  had  received  this  instruc- 
tion in  the  previous  year. 

F.   H.   STORER,  Dean. 


To  THE   PttESIDEST  OP  THE   UnIVEIISITY  : 

Sir,  —  We  have  had  the  generous  support  of  the  .same  gentle- 
men named  in  my  last  Report  (Messrs.  Cbarles  P.  Curtis,  William 
B.  Wcedcii,  Henry  Lee,  Alexander  Agas.siz,  and  Charles  H.  Sar- 
gent), in  sustaining  the  publication  of  the  University  Bulletin  for 
another  year.  The  chief  bibliographical  contributions  of  the  year, 
including  those  of  previous  years  which  have  been  concluded,  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Historical  Hydrography  of  the  Handkrrchirf  Shoal  in  the 
Bahamas,  by  William  H.  Tillingha.st,  of  the  class  of  1877,  — a 
piece  of  tJiorough  work,  growing  out  of  studies  on  the  mooted 
question  of  the  landfall  of  Columbus,  and  indicative  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Library's  collection  of  maps,  which  in  the  main  afforded 
the  material  of  the  Essay.  It  has  since  been  issued  as  No.  14  of 
our  Bibliographical  Contribution*. 
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2.  A  Bibliography  of  Fos»il  Insects,  by  Samuel  H.  Scudder, 
tlie  Assistant  Librarian.  Tliis  was  not  wholly  concluded  during 
the  year ;  but  the  type  being  set,  a  separate  publication  of  it  was 
made  in  advance  of  its  completion  in  the  Bulletin  for  October, 
1882.  As  Mr.  Scuddor  is  recognized  as  the  leading  authority  on 
this  subject  in  the  United  States,  and  has  added  to  his  entomolog- 
ical studies  a  training  in  bibliographical  research,  the  Contribu- 
tion (No.  13  of  the  aeries),  has  peculiar  claims  for  consideration. 

3.  Calendar  of  the  Arthur  Lee  Papers.  Tiio  enumeration  of 
the  contents  of  the  seven  volumes,  as  arranged  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  W.  Harris,  has  been  printed  in  full ;  but  a  package  of  un- 
assorted papers  sufTiciont  to  make  an  eighth  volume  has  been 
found,  and  the  publication  of  the  Calendar  will  accordingly  be 
resumed  in  the  coming  year. 

4.  A  List  of  the  mogt  Useful  Reference  Books,  by  the  Librarian. 
This  scries  has  been  begun,  the  iiutial  section  covering  in  part 
an  enumeration  of  chronological  and  allied  Dictionaries  aud 
Manuals. 

5.  Classified  Index  to  the  Maps  tn  Petermann' s  Geotjraphische 
MiaheiUngen,  1855-1881,  by  Richard  Bliss,  jr.,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  Tliis  useful  key  has  been  begun,  aud 
will  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  tlie  journal  in  tjuestion. 

6.  List  of  American  Authors  in  Geology  and  Paleontology,  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Whitney  of  this  University.  TIic  first  half  of 
this  convenient  guide  appeared  in  the  number  for  April,  1882, 
and  the  conclusion  comes  in  that  for  October ;  meanwhile,  the 
whole  has  been  issued  as  BiliUographical  Contribution  No.  15. 

Tiie  Librarian  emeritus  has  charged  himself  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  quarterly  necrology  of  the  University,  wliich  was  be- 
gun in  the  April  number.  I  must  add  that,  in  making  up  the 
University  Notes  of  each  number,  I  have  found  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  secure  contributions  from  the  literary  than  from  the  scien- 
tific portion  of  the  University  staff. 

I  regret  to  say  that  ill-health  has  interfered  with  the  continuous 
labors  of  Mr.  George  P.  Arnold,  the  head  of  the  shelf  department, 
and  has  finally  resulted  in  his  withdrawal  from  the  service.  His 
careful,  intelligent,  and  eminently  practical  methods  in  the  classi- 
fication will  stand,  however,  for  bis  successor  as  a  fitting  sugges- 
tion of  the  system  which  is  yet  to  bo  applied  to  the  science 
classiiicationa  of  the  library.     The  following  report  of  the  year's 
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work  done  by  Mr.  Arnold  under  such  disadvantageous  conditions, 
has  been  prepared  by  his  colleague,  Mr,  W.  C.  Lane,  the  present 
first  assistant  of  the  Catalogue  department,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Frank  Carney,  Mr.  Arnold's  chief  assistant. 

The  number  of  volumes  now  is  place  in  the  new  stack  is  70,042 ;  the 
number  added  to  the  permanent  clasBificatJoD  during  the  year  was  m 
follows :  — 

ClBMicRl  Philologjr  (lut  S  TOWg) 1,073 

Cj-ulopiodiai 723 

Added  to  ciaiscs  previously  arranged 2,27S 

Total 4,072 

The  rowB  of  Classical  Philology  as  arranged  include  the  subjects  My- 
thology, Inscri|)tions,  Miscellany,  IJibliograpliy,  and  IJterary  History, 
Greek  and  Roman  Arts  and  Sciences,  Prosody,  and  Greek  and 
Roman  Philosophy.  The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  follow  immediately, 
and  have  been  collected  on  ihe  shelves  ihey  are  to  occupy ;  the  books  are 
DOt  yet  perfectly  arranged,  but,  as  they  will  remitin  in  their  present  con- 
dition for  some  time,  they  have  been  giveu  temporary  numbers,  and  the 
cards  iu  the  catalogue  marked  to  correspond. 

Besides  these,  about  2,000  volumes  of  uewspapers  have  been  brought 
together  and  partly  placed  in  order. 

These  newspapers  have  been  placed  in  the  new  room  for  news- 
papers and  duplicates,  which  has  been  made  by  remodelling  the 
basement  of  the  original  Gore  Hail,  as  explained  in  last  year's  Re- 
port. Tiic  summer  juat  passed  did  not  test  severely  the  freedom 
of  the  new  room  from  damp,  because  of  the  continued  dryness  of 
the  weather;  but  there  is  little  grouud  for  appreliension  that  less 
favorable  seasons  will  cause  any  difiUculty. 

The  limit  of  the  work  upon  the  classilication  of  the  collectioua 
has  now  been  practically  reached,  and  little  can  be  accomplished 
except  in  the  way  of  temporary  expedients,  till  the  old  part  of  the 
building  is  remodelled,  and  space  is  prepared  for  tlie  classification 
of  the  scientific  portions  of  the  Library. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 
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VolumB  tdlloa. 

Pn«nt«,™HB                    1 

Pomphleta. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library)     . 

Law  Scliool 

Scientific  Sdiool 

Divinily  Seliool 

Medicnl  Sl-IiooI 

Museum  at  ZoT.logy     .... 

Botanii;  Gnrclen 

DUBsej  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

6.W8 

80 

9S 

39 
608 
164 

60 
217 

M 

\\VJ2 

202,021 
20.003 
2,376 
16,360 
'2.046 
16,632 
2,917 
4.1B7 
2,417 
C16 

198.066 
2,817 
200 
1,072 

9,461 
5,498 
2,718       ■ 

854 

647 

Total. 

209,068 

222,427 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  there  were  added 
by  gift  1,7B2  volumes  and  3,861  panipiilcta;  and  sucli  accessions 
a)so  include  41  volumes  transferred  from  tlie  Library  of  the  Divin- 
ity School. 

The  Curator  of  the  Pcabody  Museum  adds  to  his  return  the 
following  statement:  "  The  Library  has  been  catalogued  and  all 
publications  not  relating  to  Anthropology  have  been  eliminated. 
The  analytical  work  and  classification  is  now  in  progress.  Of  the 
photographs  and  engravings  no  account  has  yet  been  made." 

The  figures  of  the  Botanic  Garden  library  are  from  a  new 
count. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  hooks  at  Gore  Hall,  aa 
compared  with  the  last  throe  years  :  — 


„7«. 

I8H1-80. 

41,1186 
7,812 
lO.oOU 

40.798 

lWO-81, 

1881^. 

45,481 
11,724 
11.872 

67,205 

pr, 

870 

2.  Ubuiliii  tliebujlilintt 

3.  OvLTlliglllUSiUof  r«-siTvi'<lboi.ks  .     .     .     . 

TolnllcxdudiiiB  N'.>.::.n'liidi  iaim^ludo.]  in  No  1) 

Ill.!i21 
7,6 10 

02.217 

10,498 
12,891 

6H,C1'2 

200 
2,642 

CanlB   py'mg  to  atu.lentj  temporary  mlniis- 

sion  to  iliH  Blitlvea 

Times  of  use       

Olli,er>i<.f  iiis.lriLfli..nre3i-rvingbooka    .     .     . 
Number  ot  boiika  i-psiTi-fd 

'.'.'.'. 

340 
35 

3,:i30 

3a 
3,4  IS 

41 

4,251 

The  200  students  using  admission  cards  have  been  in  these  de- 
partments: History,  49;  Science,  20;  Art  (including  music), 
■22:  Literature,  30  ;  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  49;  Philosophy,*); 
Theology,  4 ;  and  Political  Economy,  8. 
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During  36  Sundays  (till  the  long  vacation  came)  2,067  persons 
availed  tlicmselves  of  flie  opportnnity  of  using  the  Library  on  those 
days,  which  is  an  average  of  57  each  Sunday,  being  an  increase  of 
ten  over  last  year,  Tlie  hours  were  from  one  to  five  o'clock.  The 
highest  number  on  any  qne  day  was  91  against  64  last  year. 

The  work  of  the  catalogue  department  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  lias  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Lane :  — 


1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81, 

1831-82. 

1.  Cnrds  put  into  Hie  Public  Calalofcue    .    .    . 

30,31)0 
20,5i)5 

35,315 
24.887 

.... 

41,215 
20,705 
7,873 

34,108 
18,235 
0,848 
4,46!l 

1  Volumes  received 

4.  Pamplilels  receiveiJ 

The  official  catalogue  (authors  only)  was  begun  in  lSii4,  and 
still'contains  a  large  number  of  titles,  which  have  not  been  re- 
catalogucd  for  the  public  catalogue  (authors  and  eulijccts),  which 
was  begun  in  1860.  Tlie  volumes  which  remain  to  be  so  treated 
are  mostly  tliose  presenting  difficulties,  the  easier  sort  having 
been  earliest  attended  to.  Tlie  number  (.53.'))  whoso  cards  have 
been  added  to  the  public  catalogue  is  only  a  third  of  those  added 
last  year,  since,  with  a  diminished  staff,  work  has  been  stopped 
on  them. 

The  cataloguing  of  pamphlets  (1,363)  has  gone  on  faster 
than  revision  could  be  applied,  and  a  hody  of  500  is  waiting  for 
this  final  work.    This  also  has  been  the  result  of  insufficient  help. 

Tlic  pressure  is  also  increased  from  the  departmental  cata- 
loguing now  done  in  Gore  Hall,  which  covered  1,3.54  volumes  and 
pamphlets  for  the  year,  beside  the  record  slips  made  of  books 
bought  for  tlie  Greek  and  English  departments,  and  single  news- 
papers added  to  old  files.  By  a  computation  3,08G  volumes  and 
5,420  pamphlets  of  recent  accessions  were  nncatalogucd  ou  the 
30th  of  September. 

These  figures  indicate  the  urgent  need  of  increasing  the  Library 
force,  which  by  resignation  and  removal  has  been  largclj'  dimin- 
ished during  the  year.  The  resignation  of  Miss  Annie  E.  Ilutch- 
iiis,  for  many  years  an  efficient  member  of  the  staff,  has  thrown 
tlio  chief  burden  of  the  catalogue  revision  upon  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane, 
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who  was  transferred  from  the  head  oi  the  ordering  department.  , 
His  former  place  was  Riled  at  tho  same  time  b^  tlie  appoiutment 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tillinghflst. 

The  work  of  revising  the  public  catalogue  and  adapting  it  better 
to  the  use  of  tlie  frequenters  of  the  Library,  which  has  been  tlie 
special  charge  of  Mr.  Scudder,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  is  so  well 
advanced,  that  we  are  nearly  ready  for  the  notatioi]  of  classes. 
Mr.  Scudder's  Report  is  as  follows: 

"  The  revision  of  the  subject  catalogue  in  the  interest  of  the 
numerical  notation,  whicli  we  are  attempting  to  engraft  upon  it, 
has  not  proved  an  easy  or  a  rapid  task,  as  might  indeed  be  sup- 
posed from  the  mere  fact  that  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  catalogue.  Tlie  success,  however,  of  such  an  at- 
tempt seems  too  clearly  an  advantage  to  grudge  the  labor  attend- 
ing it.  As  it  renders  the  catalogue  inflexible  by  fixing  almost 
irrevocably  even  the  details  of  its  arrangement,  no  pains  should 
be  spared  to  make  in  the  first  place  tlic  wJiole  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  revision  of  the  old  primary  snhjecta  has  been  com- 
pleted and  their  number  reduced  one  third,  with  an  actual  change 
which  would  scarcely  be  noticed  even  by  one  constantly  consult- 
ing the  catalogue.  The  changes  made  since  the  last  Repnrt  have 
involved  alterations  in  the  heading  of  about  1,500  cards,  and  the 
completion  of  the  work  has  made  the  catalogue  more  consistent, 
more  convenient,  and  a  more  cfTicient  guide  to  the  Library. 

"  On  the  completion  of  this  revision  of  the  main  subjects,  a  col- 
lection was  made  of  about  five  thousand  additional  words  or  com- 
pounds, which  might  be  required  for  headings  cither  in  principal 
or  subordinate  places.  These  were  sought  in  various  lists  of  such 
terms,  and  particularly  hi  tlio.so  accompanying  recent  schemes 
for  the  classification  of  books,  in  Poole's  new  Indnx  to  Periodical 
Literature  (tho  advance  sheets  of  which  were  accessible),  iu  a 
MS.  list  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  in  the  '  branches ' 
and  'sections'  of  our  own  subject  catalogue.  These  headings 
have  been  entered  on  separate  slips  and  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  will  form,  when  completed,  a  subject-reference  catalogue  of 
all  headings  and  subdivisions,  both  i>rcscnt  and  prospective.  When 
revised,  tho  cross  references  fully  entered,  and  the  notation  added, 
it  will  form  an  invahiuble  adjunct  to  the  catalogue  departmeut, 
and  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  complete  iudct  to  our  subject  cata- 
logue, wliieb  has  been  contemplated  from  its  formation,  and  which 
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it  is  hoped  one  day  to  print,  to  enable  tlie  tyro  to  consult  tlie  cata- 
logue as  readily  as  the  adept. 

"  A  preliminary  revision  is  already  adTanced,and  will  probably 
be  completed  at  an  early  day.  The  notation  will  then  be  determined 
on  foi'  all  the  main  headings,  and  before  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  it  is  hoped  to  apply  it  to  the  furthest  details  of  some  one 
subject,  to  be  followed  by  others  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  witli 
accurate  revision." 

The  Library  still  continues  to  have  charge  of  the  issue  of  the 
weekly  Calendar  of  the  University. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Librarian. 


To   THE   PRESIDKNT   OP   HaUVAUD    UNIVEIlBITr :  — 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Botanic 
Garden  for  the  Academic  year  1881-82. 

During  the  past  year  the  Garden  has  suffered  much  from  tho 
protracted  dryness  of  the  season,  but  the  loss  has  been  kept 
ftithin  comparatively  narrow  limits  by  the  unwearied  care  of  the 
head-gardener,  Mr.  William  Falconer.  The  soil  of  the  whole 
Garden  is  a  stiff  clay  whicii  has  never  been  systematically  under- 
drained  ;  hence  the  ground,  whicli  is  thorouglily  drenched  by  the 
spring  rains,  becomes  "  baked  "  and  very  hard  to  work  during 
even  a  short  (wriod  of  drought.  The  amount  of  water  purchased 
by  ua  throughout  the  year,  for  out-door  plants  as  well  as  for  those 
in  the  greenhouses,  is  a  burden  of  expense  which  ought  not  to  be 
borne  by  our  funds.  The  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  are  admitted 
to  our  grounds  and  conservatorica  at  all  times,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  from  this  vicinity  is  large  and  constantly  increasing. 
We  encourage  their  coming,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  Garden 
not  only  instructive  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Botany,  but 
attractive  to  all.  It  is  therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
public  park,  but  with  this  difference,  —  the  city  of  Cambridge,  in 
which  it  is  situated,  is  not  responsible  for  its  care.  It  appears  to 
be  a  fair  request  to  make  of  our  city  government  that  they  remit 
the  charge  for  the  water  which  we  use  in  the  Garden.  It  is  tiie 
purpose  of  the  Director  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  authorities,  feeling  sure  that  a  request  so  reasonable 
in  its  character  will  not  be  refused. 
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The  Garden  ia  annually  cultivating  a  larger  number  of  plants 
for  the  illustration  of  Economic  Botany.  It  is  believed  that  a 
Btill  fuller  exhibition  of  tlic  plants,  both  indigenous  and  exotic, 
from  wliich  the  textile  fibres,  dyes,  tanning  materials,  drugs,  and 
foods  are  produced,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  all 
classes  of  students  in  our  University. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Director  that  the  limited  size  of 
the  lecture-room  at  the  Botanic  Garden  makes  it  unadvisable  to 
offer  to  the  students  a  short  course  of  general  lectures  on  the 
principal  features  and  plienomena  of  vegetation.  Many  under- 
graduates and  professional  students,  wlio  cannot  sparo  the  time 
to  pursue  a  special  course  in  Botany,  might  be  glad  to  be  placed 
in  possession  of  the  more  general  facts  and  principles  of  the 
science.  But,  since  the  lecfure-Iiall  at  the  Garden  accommodates 
only  eighty  listeners,  such  a  general  course  upon  our  grounds  is 
impracticable.  The  remoteness  of  the  Garden  from  the  College 
yard  would  render  it  a  difficult  task  to  transfer  to  one  of  the  halls 
there  tho  living  specimens  required  for  ilhistratioii.  "Failing  this, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  devote  a  part  of  the  Garden  to  tJie 
exhibition  of  specimens  wliich  display  the  more  striking  charac- 
ters of  the  structure  of  plants,  and  to  increase  our  uuinlier  of 
plants  useful  in  tlic  arts. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  a  full  suite  of  specimens  of  the  drugs 
of  the  United  States  PJiarmacopceia,  and  of  a  large  proi)ortion  of 
those  which  are  offiuiual  in  other  countries,  suggests  the  desira- 
bility of  orfcring  to  medical  students  a  short  course  on  medicinal 
plants.  Two  of  tlic  cxi.sling  elcctives  in  Botany  arc  taken  hy  the 
undergraduates  intending  to  enter  the  Medical  School.  These 
clectives  can  now  bo  more  fully  illustrated  tJiaii  ever  before. 

No  material  changes  have  been  made  within  the  j-ear,  in  any 
of  tho  greenhouses.  They  continue  to  fall  out  of  repair,  and  the 
question  of  their  partial  or  complete  rccoiistructiou  cannot  be 
much  longer  deferred  with  salcly.  Tlie  Director  has  been  un- 
willing to  undertake  any  rebuilding  until  the  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Garden  arc  more  ample.  Although  by  tlie  exercise 
of  great  economy  the  running  expenses  <if  tlio  past  year  have 
been  kept  within  the  assured  income,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
engage  in  some  much  needed  improvements  without  encroaching 
upou  the  capital.  All  rehuiUiing  must  therefore  wait  tho  result 
of  renewed  ciTorts  on  the  part  of  the  Overseers'  Couiuiittce  on 
tlie  Botanic  Garden.  _^ 
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lien  tlio  Botanic  Garden  was  in  extreme  need,  John 
1,  Esq.,  at  that  time  a  member  of  tlic  Corporation, 
jusly  the  sura  of  five  hunrlred  dollars  for  immediate 
rear  following  he  gave  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
:,  and  a  like  sum  annually  thereafter  until  1870. 
Lowell  subscribed  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  new 
support  of  the  garden,  but  subsequently  authorized 
to  transfer  the  amount  to  the  income  for  the  year. 
30unt  was  given  the  naxt  year.  In  January,  1882, 
;  extract  from  Mr.  Lowell's  will  was  received  by  tlie 

3  bequeath  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be  added  to  the 
3  Fund  for  the  Botanic  Garden,  on  condition  that 
dl  be  named  in  honor  of  my  Grandfather,  Judge 
by  his  exertions  mainly  procured  the  original  sub- 
3  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden." 
J  of  January,  the  Corporation  voted  "  that  the  Mas- 
nid  for  the  Botanic  Garden  be  hereafter  named  the 
for  a  Botanic  Garden,  in  honor  of  the  lato  Judge 
mainly  procured  the  original  subscriptions,  and  in 
ith  a  provision  made  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Fund 
)f  its  name  under  certain  circumstances," 
r.  Lowell's  bequest,  there  is  secured  to  the  Botanic 
nount  equal  to  that  which  it  had  received  annually 
;  period  of  years.  The  new  name  of  the  fund  may 
led  as  commemorative  of  two  of  the  chief  benefac- 
arden.  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact 
barium  was,  in  18G4,  tho  recipient  of  the  costly 
ary  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  that  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  Herbarium  Library. 
.10  Director  much  pleasure  to  report  that  he  was 
'  two  members  of  the  Garden  Committee  to  pur- 
rope  apparatus  for  our  Botanical  Laboratory.  For 
five  hundred  dollars  he  has  been  able  to  procure  the 
md  other  appliances  which  are  absolutely  required 
les  of  demonstration  and  research.  Li  the  selection 
y  aided  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  professors 
iic  German  Universities,  But  it  is  needless  to  say 
jrgely  governed  in  this  selection  by  a  realizing  sense 
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of  the  Bcftnty  space  in  which  the  apparatus  was  to  be  stored  and 
used. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  further,  that  means  were  also  provided  by 
another  member  of  the  Committee  for  the  careful  study  of  the 
workings  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  Institutes  of  Germany. 
The  results  thus  obtained  will  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Garden.  By  a  miimtc  investigation  of  the  methods  employed 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Universities  many  suggestions 
were  obtained  which  may  lead  to  important  changes  in  the  scope 
of  our  Garden,  by  which  its  efficiency  as  an  educational  appliance 
of  the  University  can  be  increased,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  can 
be  made  more  generally  useful  to  the  public  from  which  it  haa 
already  received  a  portion  of  its  funds  and  to  which  it  may 
confidently  look  for  more. 

From  the  memoranda  of  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  it 
appears  that  8760  plants  have  been  added  during  the  year.  The 
accessions  to  the  Botanical  Library  of  the  Herbarium  have  been 
as  numerous  as  in  the  previous  year. 

During  tlie  absence  of  tlie  Director,  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Garden  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Gray  and  Mr. 
Sercno  Watson.  By  tlicir  care,  and  by  tlio  energy  of  the  hcad- 
gardcuer,  the  Garden  has  continued  to  improve  in  many  direc- 
tions. That  those  improvenieata  may  be  carried  on  still  further, 
and  that  otheis  quite  as  important  may  bo  undertaken,  our  funda 
must  be  increasod.  It  is  tbo  intention  of  tlic  Committee  on  the 
Garden  to  resume  at  an  early  day  tlieir  solicitation  for  this 
purpose. 

GEOKGE   LINCOLN  GOODALK,  Dirtder. 


To   THE   PRE^IDEXT    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY;  — 

Siu, —  As  Director  of  tlio  Clicmical  Laboratory,  1  have  the 
honor  to  present  the  folloiviug  Report  for  the  academic  year 
1881-82 : — 

During  the  past  yeai'  the  Director  was  absent  in  Europe,  and 
the  courses  of  inslruclion  in  the  Laboratory  wore  distributed  as 
follows  :  The  course  of  elonientary  lectures  on  general  chemistry 
to  the  Freshman  cla-sa  was  delivered  by  Professor  Jackson  in 
place  of  the  Director ;  the  course  on  descriptive  chemistry  (Ciiem- 
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istrj  I.  of  the  elective  courses  of  tlie  College)  was  as  usual  con- 
docted  by  Professor  Jackson,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Dr.  Mabery 
during  the  practical  exercises  in  the  Laboratory ;  the  course  on 
Mineralogy  (Chemistry  II.),  usually  in  charge  of  the  Director, 
was  given  wholly  by  Dr.  Melville  ;  tlie  conrso  on  qualitative 
analysis  (Chemistry  III,)  was  given  as  heretofore  by  Assistant 
Professor  Hill,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Mabery  in  tlie  labora- 
tory work  ;  the  course  on  quantitative  analysis  (Chemistry  IV.), 
usually  in  charge  of  the  Directoi",  was  given  wholly  by  Dr.  L.  P. 
Kinnicutt;  the  course  on  organic  cliemistry  (Chemistry  V.)  was 
given  as  in  past  years  by  Professor  Hill ;  finally,  the  advanced 
students  (Chemistry  VI.  and  IX.)  worked  under  the  special 
direction  of  Professor  Jackson  or  Hill.  The  several  laboratories 
were  under  the  constant  oversight  of  the  assistants,  —  tlic  qualita- 
tive laboratory  of  Dr.  Mabery,  the  quantitative  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Kinnicutt,  the  organic  laboratory  of  Mr.  Sanger,  and  the  rainera- 
logical  laboratory  of  Dr.  Melville.  The  total  number  of  students 
occupying  desks  at  the  Laboratory  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  and  the  total  number  receiving  instruction  over  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

The  past  year  was  marked  by  great  activity  in  the  seientific 
work  of  the  Laboratory.  Professor  Jackson,  with  fitr.  A.  E. 
Meuke,  published  three  papers,  —  two  on  curcuniin,  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  of  turmeric;  and  one  on  turmerol,  the  oil  which 
gives  its  taste  and  odor  to  the  same  well-known  vegetable  dye- 
stuff.  He  proved  that  vanillin,  the  flavoring  principle  of  vanilla, 
could  bo  made  from  curcumin,  and  that  the  latter  substance  was 
a  diatomic  monobasic  acid.  Besides  studying  the  potassium 
salts  of  curcumin,  he  investigated  also  its  bromine  derivatives, 
Bs  well  as  its  dihydridc.  Turmerol  was  proved  to  be  an  alcohol 
derived  from  a  very  complex  hydrocarbon,  and  when  oxidized  by 
potassic  permanganate  it  was  found  to  yield  tercphthalic  acid. 
Tlie  results  of  pi'evious  observers  in  regaixi  to  these  two  sub- 
stances were  corrected,  and  the  formulae  of  the  compounds  for 
the  first  time  established ;  that  of  curcumin  being  CnH«Oi,  and 
that  of  turmerol  Ci^HjjOH. 

Researches  were  undertaken  hy  Professor  Hill  to  elucidate  the 
constitution  of  mucobromie  acid,  more  especially  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  two  bromine  atoms  not  only  in  tlie  mulccules 
of  this  acid,  but  also  in  those  of  the  directly  related  dihromacrylic 
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and  dibrominalcic  acids,  and  in  tliia  coiincctiou  dibroniacrflic 
acid  itself  was  submitted  to  moro  careful  study  than  had  liitlierto 
been  given  to  tliis  compound.  It  liaving  been  found  tlint  potassic 
nitrite  acts  with  rcmaikable  facility  upon  mucobromic  acid  and 
its  ethers,  the  praducts  thus  resulting  were  partially  studied,  and 
a  preliminary  account  of  tliis  investigation  was  published  in  the 
"  BcHclite  "  of  the  Berlin  Cliemical  Society,  All  this  work  wqb 
a  continuation  of  previous  work  on  furfurol  and  some  of  its  de- 
rivatives. In  connection  with  these  investigations,  the  following 
papers  were  published  by  Professor  Hill;  — 

1.  On  Dibrom acrylic  Acid, 

2.  On  the  Relation  between  Dibroinncrylio  Acid  and  Tribrompropionic 
Acids,  in  connection  wiUi  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews. 

3.  On  ccvCain  Tctrasubstitutcd  Propionic  Acids,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
C.  F.  XIabery. 

i.  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Substituted  Acrylic  and  Propionic  Acids. 
5.  "  Ui'ber  die  Einwirkung  von  S.ilpetrigeKaurcm  Kali  auE  Mucobrom- 
saurc,"  in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  B.  Sanger. 

A  large  number  of  crystallograjihic  determinations  and  meas- 
urements were  made  by  Dr.  W.  H,  Melville,  and  the  results  were 
published  in  the  following  papers :  — 

1.  On  the  Ci-ystaliinc  Form  of  Cryolite. 

a.  On  the  Cryfitalline  Form  o£  White  Tourmaline. 

■i.  On  the  Crystallino  Form  of  Iodide  of  Arsenic. 

4.  On  tlie  CryHtalline  Form  of  a  Dichloracryhc  Acid. 

5.  On  the  Crystiilliiip  Form  o£  Tiibromacrylic  Acid. 

R.  On  the  CrvshLlliiie  Form  of  Dibromiodacrylic  Acid. 

7.  On  the  Ciystallino  F„rm  of  Chlorbromiod.icrylio  -\cid. 

8.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  iif  Tetrabrompropiomo  Acid. 

!).  On  ihi>  Crystalline  Form  of  a  Diehlordibrcmpropionic  Acid. 
10.  On  thf  Crystalline  Form  of  a  Dichlordibroinpropionic  Acid. 

The  first  five  of  these  jtajicrs  were  published  separately,  the 
last  five  in  coiiiieclion  willi  papers  before  mentioned  in  wiiich 
the  several  .>*iil)staiices  were  otherwise  described. 

Two  papers  were  publi.shcil  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Kinnicutt. 

1.  An  indirect  Ih'l.Tnn nation  of  Clilorinc  and  Brnniine  by  Klcetrolyais. 

'2.   Formation  of  rhonyl^Iyrcrie  Acid  from  Cinnarnic  .Acid  Dibromide. 

The  tonlli  sinnmor  cunrse  of  insfriidion  in  cliemistry,  given 
in  1H82  miller  the  diicolion  of  Dr.  Msiliery,  was  attended  by 
thiily-lhree  persons,  eiglifccn  of  whom  wore  tciit'Jiers  in  other 
colleger   or   in   llic    secondary   schools.      IJoth   elementary   and 
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advanced  instruction  was  given,  and  several  original  investiga- 
tions were  undertaken,  two  of  which  were  completed. 

The  action  of  bromine  on  tlie  dibromacrj-lic  acid,  first  described 
by  Fittig  and  Petri,  was  studied  by  Professor  Franklin  C.  Robinson. 
The  composition  of  the  resulting  tctrabrompropionic  acid  was  de- 
termined by  analyses,  and  some  of  its  more  important  salts  were 
'  made  and  analyzed.  Its  decomposition  products  also  were  sub- 
mitted to  careful  study. 

An  examination  was  made  of  the  decomposition  products  of 
clilortribronipropionic  acid.  Since  chlordibromctbyicii,  tlie  vola- 
tile product  of  this  decomposition,  proved  to  bo  identical  with  that 
obtained  by  Wallack  from  /9-dichloracrylic  acid,  the  chlorbroiaa- 
crylic  acid  from  which  chlortribrom propionic  was  made  would 
naturally  have  an  analogous  constitution.  In  February,  1882, 
the  following  papers  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  tlie 
American  Academy  upon  results  which  were  obtained  in  the 
summer  of  1881 :  — 

1.  On  Diiodbromacrylic  and  Chlorbroiniodacrjlic  Acids.  By  Charles  F. 
Mabery  and  Rachel  Lloyd. 

2.  Preliminary  Notice  on  Orthoiod  benzyl  bromide  and  its  Dorivatives. 
By  Charles  F.  Mabery  and  Franklin  C.  Robinson, 

3.  Oa  Cblortribrompropiouic  Acid.     By  Charles  F.  Mabery  and  II.  C. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  twenty-three  papers,  published  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Contributions  from  tlie  Chemical  Laboratory 
of  Harvard  College,"  each  one  contains  a  positive  addition  to 
knowledge. 

During  his  journey  in  Kurope  the  Director  has  added  very 
materially  to  the  means  both  of  instruction  and  of  research.  A 
dynamo-electrical  machine  with  an  adequate  motor  has  been  placed 
in  the  basement  of  tlie  Laboratory.  The  apparatus  required  for 
investigations  in  the  new  branch  of  the  science,  called  thermo- 
chemistry, has  been  procured.  Several  hundred  valuable  speci- 
mens have  been  added  to  tlie  mineral  cabinet,  and  phiced  on 
exhibition  in  the  cases ;  and  a  favorable  ojiportunity  eiiabled  the 
Director  to  procure  at  small  cost  several  thousand  characteristic 
mineral  specimens  for  the  use  of  students.  It  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult hitherto  to  procure  suitable  specimens  in  siilTniicnt  number 
and  variety  for  the  large  class  in  mineralogy,  and,  this  want 
having  been  thus  supplied,  the  laboratory  teaching  in  tliis  subject 
will  be  made  more  effective. 

JOSIAII    P.    COOKE,    Directori 
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To  THE  President  op  the  Universttt  : 

Sib,  —  Tlio  progress  made  in  tlie  reduction  of  tlie  past  obser- 
vations lias  been  tlie  distinguisliing  feature  of  tlie  last  year.  The 
micrometric  observations  of  t!io  large  telescope,  to  the  beginning 
of  1882,  have  been  published,  and  the  voUime  has  been  distrib- 
uted. A  large  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  work  of  my  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Professor  Winlock,  upon  double  stars,  nebula, 
and  other  objects,  including  spectroscopic  results.  The  reduc- 
tions of  the  zone  observations  made  with  the  meridian  circle  from 
1871  to  1879  are  now  approacliing  completion.  The  meteorolo- 
gical observations  from  1840  to  1880  iiave  been  brought  together 
and  are  nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  most  important  piece 
of  photometric  work  as  yet  undertaken  here  has  been  completed, 
and  the  catalogue  giving  the  results  of  the  measures  of  four- thou- 
sand stars  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  It  thus  appears 
that  if  the  present  rate  of  work  is  maintained,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  accumulated  observations  of  the  past  are  reduced  and 
printed,  and  we  may  anticipate  a  publication  of  our  future  obser- 
vations without  a  delay  greater  than  is  needed  for  their  reduction. 

The  work  gf  the  various  instruments  will  now  be  considered  in 
detail. 

East  Equatorial. 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  —  The  observations  of  these 
eclipses  photoinctrically,  begun  in  1878,  have  been  continued 
during  the  past  year.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  eclipses  have 
been  observed,  thirty-two  since  Nov.  1,  1881. 

Objects  having  singular  Spectra.  —  The  search  for  these  objects 
in  previous  years  has  been  mainly  in  regions  selected  without 
special  system.  The  heavens  have  now  been  divided  into  sections 
of  equal  area,  and  a  rectangle  of  5°  by  10°  in  the  centre  of  each 
has  been  selected  for  examination.  The  twelve  regions  having 
centres  at  declination  +  15°  and  riglit  ascension  l*",  S"*,  S*",  etc., 
have  all  been  swept  over  in  this  way.  Of  the  twelve  correspond- 
ing regions  having  a  decUnation  of  —  lo°  &w  have  so  far  been  ex- 
amined. From  this  systematic  search,  we  may  learn  in  what 
portion  of  the  heavens  wc  may  expect  to  find  objects  of  interest, 
and  tims  justify  a  more  extended  esamiualion.  The  absence  of 
such  objects  in  other  regions  will  also  show  that  a  further  search 
in  their  vicinity  is  unadvlsablc.     Several  minute  planetary  nebule 
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have  been  found  near  the  Milky  Way,  but  none  at  a  distance  from 
it.  A  Bpecial  search  was  therefore  made  last  summer  in  the 
Milky  Way  from  —  30°  to  +  20°.  This  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  seven  new  planetary  nebulae.  Most  of  these  objects,  altliough 
moderately  bright,  are  so  minute  that  they  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  stars  by  an  ordinary  eyepiece.  One  of  tliem  has 
hitherto  been  mistaken  for  a  star,  and  is  given  in  the  catalogues 
asDM, +r  3979. 

Satellites  of  Mars.  —  At  the  last  opposition  of  Mars  the  satellites 
were  looked  for  and  were  repeatedly  seen  by  Mr.  Wendell  and 
myself  between  December  16  and  February  24.  It  thus  seems 
probable  that  these  objects  may  bo  seen  with  our  telescope  at  any 
opposition  of  the  planet.  The  observations  made  of  them  here  on 
tliia  occasion  were  entirely  photometric.  The  results  were  in 
general  confirmatory  of  those  obtained  at  the  oppositions  of  1877 
and  1879,  but  the  difference  between  the  brightness  of  Deimos 
when  preceding  and  when  following  Mars,  which  had  been  for- 
merly noticed,  was  not  now  apparent. 

Lunar  Objects, — The  photometric  determination,  for  the  Seleno- 
grapHical  Society,  of  the  brightness  of  various  points  on  the  Moon, 
mentioned  in  the  last  report,  was  completed  and  the  results  com- 
municated to  the  Society.  They  appear  in  the  Selenographical 
Journal,  V.  57.  It  appeared  from  this  investigation  that  the 
scale  of  brightness  in  common  use  by  observers  of  the  Moon 
might  bo  very  closely  expressed  in  terms  of  stellar  magnitudes, 
each  degree  of  the  scale  answering  to  the  ratio  of  light  equivalent 
to  six  tenths  of  a  magnitude. 

Double  Stars.  —  As  a  part  of  the  bibliography  noted  below,  a 
list  has  been  prepared  of  the  double  stars,  the  variability  of  whose 
components  has  been  suspected.  Tiie  photometer  employed  in 
the  observations  discussed  in  Volume  XI.  Part  I.,  is  especially 
suited  to  observing  such  objects.  The  usual  methods  of  detecting 
variability  fail  when  applied  to  the  double  stars.  One  of  the  most 
striking  instances  in  this  list  is  the  star  $  Serpentis,  one  compo- 
nent of  which  has  been  thought  to  be  variable  by  Dr.  Gould. 
According  to  our  observations  on  three  evenings  in  1878,  the 
respective  differences  in  magnitude  of  its  components  were  0.5, 
0.5,  and  1.4.  It  has  been  repeatedly  measured  during  the  past 
year  with  the  results  0.4,  0.4,  0.4,  0.5,  0.4,  on  different  evenings. 
In  genera)  each  of  these  numbers  is  the  mean  of  sixteen  settings. 
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If  really  variable,  the  star  probably  belongs  to  tlic  Algol  class, 
and  this  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  unless  the  wrong  star  was 
observed  in  the  last  measures  in  1878.  The  mcasut'cs  show  the 
great  precision  attainable  with  tliis  form  of  photometer. 

Wedffe  Photometer.  —  A  modification  has  been  made  of  Profes- 
sor Pritchard's  wedge  photometer  which  seems  to  render  it  espe- 
cially Bnitablc  to  the  measure  of  the  light  of  faint  stars  in  zones. 
The  wedge  is  placed  so  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  stara  carries 
them  from  its  thin  to  its  thick  portion,  and  the  time  of  disappear- 
ance is  noted,  A  bar  In  the  unobstructed  jjart  of  tlio  field  serves 
to  determine  the  position  of  eacJi  star.  From  1852  to  1860  the 
measurement  of  the  positions  of  the  stars  from  the  equator  to  one 
degree  north  formed  an  important  part  of  tlie  work  of  the  largo 
telescope.  Tlic  stars  in  the  northern  10'  of  this  zone  have  been 
arranged  in  catalogue  form,  and  the  necessary  preliminary  obser- 
vations have  been  made  by  Mr.  Kcarle.  Besides  determining  the 
liglit  of  these  objects  it  is  hoped  tliat  some  interesting  cases  of 
proper  mgliou  may  be  detected. 

S:iiri/<'r^s  Vfiriahh:.  —  A  careful  study  of  this  interesting  star 
by  Mr.  Uhaiidicr  [iroved  that  it  belonged  to  the  Algol  class,  and 
also  that  its  period  was  only  about  twenty  hours.  Tliis  gives  it 
the  shortest 'iieriod  of  any  variable  star  as  yet  discovered,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  period  of  any  other  vari- 
able of  the  same  class.  Tlie  variation  of  light  is  about  three 
fourths  of  a  magnitude.  A  long  series  of  observations  of  the 
light  curve  and  of  successive  minima  has  been  made  by  Mr.  CJian- 
dler,  and  gives  the  period  20''  T™  41",6,  with  a  probable  error  of 
1'.3. 

The  comparison  stars  were  niensured  on  ten  nights  with  the 
meridian  phulometer,  and  furnislied  a  means  of  reducing  these 
oij.servaliuns  to  absolute  liglit  ratios.  Tlie  light  curve  has  also 
lieeu  determined  photometrically  by  Mr.  Wendell  and  myself. 
Observations  were  made  on  eighteen  nights  and  give  a  very  pre- 
cise measure  of  the  changes  of  light. 

Cuiiii-ts.  — Tlie  telcgrapliic  system  for  the  speedy  transmission 
of  various  dula  rcspccliug  comets,  which  was  uientioned  in  the 
la.st  repoit,  has  been  maintained  and  extended.  The  first  obser- 
vation of  a  new  comet  which  is  obtained  at  this  Observatory  is 
now  telegraphed  tu  Europe  in  advance  of  the  elements,  and  is 
often  found  usel'ul  by  Kuri)pean  eumputers.     it  has  happened  in 
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two  caeeB,  those  of  the  comets  discovered  hy  Uessrs.  Wells  and 
Barnard,  that  the  receipt  of  the  position  obtained  here  was  the 
first  intimation  abroad  of  the  discovery.  This  led  in  the  case  of 
the  Wells  comet  to  the  supposition  that  the  discovery  had  been 
made  at  this  Observatory,  and  to  guard  against  similar  errors  in 
future,  the  despatches  are  now  made  fuller,  giving  the  facts  of 
discovery  as  well  as  the  positions.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  with  Mr.  Swift,  director  of  the  Warner  Observatory  at 
Rochester,  in  accordance  with  which  he  forwards  information 
received  by  him  of  new  discoveries,  eitlier  for  immediate  trans- 
mission to  Europe,  or  for  a  previous  investigation  here. 

The  four  comets,  discovered  respectively  by  Swift  in  1881,  by 
Wells  and  Barnard  in  1882,  and  by  various  southern  observers 
(the  great  comet  of  the  year),  will  show  the  working  of  tins 
system.  In  each  case,  an  observation  was  obtained  at  this  Obser- 
vatory on  the  night  following  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the 
discovery,  and  an  orbit  was  computed,  telegraphed  to  Europe,  and 
published  hy  the  Science  Observer  in  this  country,  during  the 
next  four  days.  In  two  cases,  the  accurate  position  obtained 
here,  and  telegraphed  in  advance  of  the  orbit,  was  published 
abroad  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  news  of  the  dis- 
covery reached  us.  The  orbit  of  Swift's  comet  sent  from  this 
Observatory  first  announced  its  discovery  to  European  astrono- 
mers, as  likewise  happened  in  two  cases  already  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  first  observation  obtained  here.  These  first  obseiv 
Tations  were  extensively  used  in  the  computations  made  in 
Europe.  Cloudy  weather  prevented  sufficient  data  for  an  orbit 
of  the  great  comet  from  being  secured  here  in  the  first  few  days 
of  its  appearance ;  but,  on  receipt  by  telegraph  from  Europe  of  one 
more  position,  the  orbit  was  computed  and  telegraphed  back 
-within  seven  hours. 

Meridian  Circlb. 
After  continuous  observations  extending  over  twelve  years. 
Professor  Rogers  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  prolonged  rest 
from  night  work.  The  interrupted  series  will  be  resumed  in 
February,  1883.  Meanwhile  the  instrument  has  been  used  in 
determining  the  local  time.  Its  constants,  including  the  coUima- 
tion,  the  level,  the  flexure,  the  reading  of  the  long  collimator,  and 
the  index  error  of  the  circle,  have  been  determined  every  week. 
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Escellent  progress  has  been  made  with  the  reduction  of  the  obser- 
vations from  1870  to  1879.  Tliese  observations  will  occupy  about 
twelve  hundred  printed  pages,  and  will  fill  three  volumes  of  the 
Annals.  The  subject  will  probably  be  divided  according  to  the 
following  plan.  The  first  volume  will  contain  an  introduction 
giving  a  description  of  the  processes  of  observation  and  of  reduc- 
tion, and  a  discussion  in  detail  of  the  instrumental  constants  for 
the  entire  period.  The  tabular  values  of  these  constants  will  be 
given  for  each  date,  Tlie  greater  portion  of  this  volume  will  be 
devoted  to  a  table  which  will  give  the  mean  times  of  transit,  tlie 
circle  readings,  the  constants  needed  in  the  reduction,  and  the 
resulting  right  ascension  and  declination  of  each  of  the  fundamen- 
tal stars  observed.  The  second  volume  will  contain  all  the  zone 
observations  in  journal  form.  The  quantities  used  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  zone  stars  will  also  be  given  in  this  volume.  The 
third  volume  will  contain  the  observations  of  the  secondary  polar 
stars  observed  during  the  years  1872-73,  the  oljservations  of  a  list 
of  stars  made  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
in  1878,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  observations  made  previous  to 
1879.  Tlie  second  part  of  tiiis  volume  will  contain  the  final  cat- 
alogues of  the  primary  stars,  of  the  secondary  stars,  and  of  tl» 
zone  stars  reduced  to  1875.0 

The  introduction  to  the  first  of  these  volumes,  occupying  one 
hundred  and  Hfty  pages  of  manuscript,  is  completed  and  is  ready 
for  publication.  The  data  for  the  body  of  the  work  are  also 
complete  except  the  introduction  of  the  newly  determined  instru- 
mental constants  depending  directly  upon  the  system  given  in 
Publication  XIV.  of  the  Astronomiache  Geselbchaft.  The 
preparation  of  the  copy  for  publication  has  recently  been  com- 
menced. 

Of  the  second  volume,  the  reduction  of  the  zone  observations 
to  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  observation  has  been  completed, 
and  the  copy  containing  the  original  data  has  been  prepared  for 
the  printer.  It  occupies  about  six  hundred  pages  of  manuscript. 
The  reduction  of  the  Durchmuaterung  places  from  1855  to  1875 
is  nearly  completed.  A  large  part  of  the  reductions  of  the  zone 
oliservations  are  to  be  examined  either  by  cross  checks  or  by 
recomputation.  All  doubtful  observations  are  to  be  investigated, 
and  the  positions  arc  to  be  reduced  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  observation  to  1875.0  by  means  of  manuscript  tables. 
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The  only  portion  of  the  third  volume  which  is  ready  for  publi- 
cation is  that  containing  Hie  obaervations  of  the  Coast  Survey 
Catalogue.  This  occupies  one  liundred  pagcB  of  manuscript. 
The  reduction  of  the  Polar  Catalogue  with  the  newly  determined 
instrumental  constants,  and  the  formation  of  the  final  catalogues, 
Btill  remains  to  be  made. 

MERIDIAtr   Fhotomgtbr. 

The  measurement  of  the  light  of  the  stars  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye  was  completed  last  summer.  Over  ninety  thousand  measures 
were  made  on  about  four  thousand  stars,  most  of  them  being 
observed  on  from  three  to  six  nights.  The  more  important  stars 
were  measured  more  frequently.  Four  settings  were  made  every 
evening  on  each  object.  A  series  of  estimates  by  the  unaided  eye 
have  also  been  made  by  three  observers  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son. The  entire  work  will  involve  the  discuasion  of  several 
problems  of  general  interest  in  connection  with  the  light  of  the 
stars.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion. A  discussion  of  about  fifteen  thousand  observations  avail- 
able for  this  investigation  shows  that  we  may  assume  tliat  the 
absorption  at  any  altitude,  exceeding  15°,  equals  in  stellar  mag- 
nitudes one  quarter  of  the  secant  of  tlie  zenith  distance.  This 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  empirical  law  deduced  by  Seidel,  espe- 
cially if  we  apply  a  correction  for  the  low  barometric  pressure  due 
to  his  great  elevation.  The  average  deviation  of  the  two  laws 
does  not  exceed  a  thirtieth  of  a  magnitude.  A  special  series  of 
eye  estimates  serves  to  extend  this  law  to  the  horizon. 

The  constancy  of  the  Pole  Star  is  established  by  the  same 
observations  with  the  photometer.  A  series  of  eye  estimates  was 
also  made  to  compare  the  light  of  the  Pole  Star  with  that  of 
other  stars  of  nearly  equal  briglitness  near  it,  and  shows  that  the 
relative  position  of  two  stars  to  be  compared  has  an  important 
influence  in  their  apparent  brightness.  After  ai)plying  a  proper 
correction,  the  average  deviation  of  the  results  is  reduced  to  six 
one  hundredths  of  a  magnitude.  An  extended  comparison  of 
the  scale  of  magnitudes  employed  by  previous  observers  has  been 
made.  A  reduction  of  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Hcrschel 
has  beeo  effected,  and  has  led  to  interesting  results.  His  obser- 
vations of  tlie  light  of  the  stars  are  not  only  far  superior  to  any 
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Bitniler  Tork  preceding  it,  bnt  are  more  precise  than  most  of  the 
Bubeequent  determinations.  Their  neglect  hitherto  is  parti;  due 
to  the  want  of  a  suitable  system  of  magnitndes  by  vhich  Ihej 
might  be  reduced.  This  want  is  supplied  by  the  photometric 
measures  now  under  consideration.  There  seems  also  to  hare 
been  an  impression  that  the  intervals  employed  by  Herschel  were 
80  lai^  as  to  render  the  observations  uncei-tain.  Our  reductioD 
shows  that  the  intervals  he  designated  as  a  period,  comma,  and 
dash,  do  not  exceed  one,  two,  and  four  tenths  of  a  magnitude ;  ai>d 
that  the  average  deviation  of  a  single  comparison  of  two  stars, 
expressed  in  magnitudes,  is  only  0.25.  As  this  includes  the  error 
of  our  measurements  of  each  star,  the  dllfercnce  of  each  as  seen 
by  the  eye  from  its  true  brightness,  and  the  variation  each  has 
undergone  during  the  past  century,  it  is  obvious  that  the  errors 
of  Herschel's  observations  must  be  very  small.  We  have  thus 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  brightness  of  a  large  part  of  the  lucid 
stars  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  in 
determining  any  changes  of  long  period  that  may  take  place  in 
their  light. 

The  large  meridian  photometer  announced  in  my  last  report 
has  been  completed,  and  work  with  it  begun.  Sheets  have  been 
written  for  about  ton  thousand  stars  to  be  observed  with  this 
instrument.  Over  seven  thousand  measures  have  so  far  been 
made,  mainly  of  the  stars  in  the  over-lapping  portions  of  the  zones 
assigned  to  different  observatories  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
Durchmusterung.  The  measurement  of  the  stars  adopted  as 
standards  for  the  Uranometria  Argentina  is  also  in  progress. 


PUBLTCATTONS. 

Volume  XIII.  Part  I.,  of  the  Observatory  Annals,  was  pub- 
lished and  distributed  in  October,  1882.  It  contains  the  pi-cvl- 
ously  unpublished  results  of  micronietnc  observations  made  here 
to  the  end  of  1881,  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  report  of  last 
year. 

The  printing  of  Volume  XIV.  is  now  in  progress.  This  vol- 
ume is  to  contain  the  results  obtained  with  the  first  meridian 
photometer.  The  \iart  of  the  work  first  printed  consists  of  a 
catalogue  of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  this  latitude,  with 
their  maguitudcs  as  dctcimined  by  the  photometer,  by  the  recent 
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estimates  of  the  northern  stars  likewise  made  here,  and  by  vari- 
ons  older  series  of  observations. 

The  papers  mentioned  below  have  appeared  during  the  year  as 
communications  from  the  ofiicerB  of  the  Observatory,  A  few  are 
added  to  the  list  which  were  overlooked  in  the  preparation  of  tlie 
last  report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Stellar  Magnitude. 
By  Edward  G.  Pickering  and  others.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc,  for  Ad- 
Tancement  of  Science,  August,  1881 ;  zzz.  1. 

On  a  Convenient  Method  of  expressing  micrometrically  the 
Relation  between  English  and  Metric  Units  of  Length  on  the  same 
Scale.     By  W.  A.  Rogers  and  G.  P.  Ballon.     Id.  xix.  116. 

On  a  Method  of  reducing  Different  Catalogues  of  Stars  to  a 
Homogeneous  System.     By  W.  A.  Rogers.     Id.  zzzi.  11. 

On  the  Performance  of  a  New  Form  of  Level  invented  by  Mr. 
John  Clark  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  By  W.  A.  Rog- 
ers.    Id.  xxxi.  14. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Puppis.  By  Edward  0.  Pickering. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  c.  13. 

Elementsof  Comet  6  1881.  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.  Id.  c.  121. 

Elements  and  Ephemeris  of  Comet  e  1881.  By  S.  C.  Chan- 
dler, Jr.    Id.  c.  319. 

On  the  Telegraphic  Transmission  of  Astronomical  Data.  By 
S.  C,  Chandler,  Jr.,  and  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.  Science  Observer, 
August,  1881,  iii.  6S. 

Comet  b  1881.    By  0.  C.  Wendell.    Id.  iii.  81. 

Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Zone  Observations.  By  Edward 
C.  Pickering.  Viertcljalirsschrift  der  Astronomischen  Gesell- 
schaft,  1881,  xvi.  317. 

Letter  to  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  on  the  Science  Ob- 
server Code.  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.,  and  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.  Id.  xvi. 
S44. 

Order  of  Brightness  of  Stars.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Eng- 
lish Mechanic  and  World  of  Science,  November,  1881,  xxxiv.  278. 

Remarkable  Star  Spectrum  ;  New  Planetary  Nebula.  By  Ed- 
ward C.  Pickering.  Science,  December,  1881,  ii.  581.  Coper- 
nicus, December,  1881,  i.  242. 

Geodetic  Formulse.  [Second  Paper.]  By  J.  Rayner  Edmands. 
Appalachia,  December,  1881,  ii.  351. 

Elliptic  Elements  of  Comet  /  1881  —  Donning.  By  S.  C. 
Chandler,  Jr.     Science  Observer,  December,  1881;  iii.  91. 
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Reply  to  Inquiries  regarding  Time  Balls.  By  Edward  C.  Pick- 
ering.    Profeasional  Papers  of  the  Signal  Service,  No.  5,  p.  24. 

Observations  and  Elements  of  Barnard's  Comet,  1881,  TI.  By 
S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.     Astronomische  Nachrichten,  ci.  57. 

Stars  with  Peculiar  Spectra,  discovered  at  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College.  By  Edward  G.  Pickering.  Id. 
ci.  73. 

On  the  Periodicity  of  Comet  (Denning)  1881,  V.  By  S.  C. 
Chandler,  Jr.    Id.  ci.  93. 

Observations  of  Cometa,  1881,  V.,  and  1881,  VIU.  By  0.  C. 
WendeU.    Id.  ci.  231. 

Observations  of  Comets,  1880,  IV.,  and  1881,  II.  By  0.  C. 
Wendell.    Id.  ci.  299. 

The  Pleiades.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomical  Reg- 
ister, February,  1882,  ix.  40. 

Variable  Stars.  By  Edward  G.  Pickering.  English  Mechanic 
and  World  of  Science,  February,  1882,  xxxiv.  542. 

On  the  Variability  of  DM.  +  23"  1599.  By  S.  C.  Chandler, 
Jr.     Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cii.  139. 

Photometric  Observations  of  Plaiieta  and  of  Jupiter's  Satellite, 
III.,  made  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  By  Edward  C. 
Pickering.     Id.  cii.  151. 

Photometric  Observations  of  the  Satellites  of  Mars,  1881-82, 
[E,  C.  Pickering  and  0.  0.  Wendell,  observers.]  By  Edward  C. 
Pickering.     Id.  cii.  193, 

Erratum  in  Observations  of  Comet  Wells,  1882.  By  Edward 
C.  Pickenng.     Id.  cii.  223. 

On  Certain  Zodiacal  Phenomena.  By  Arthur  Searle.  Id.  cii. 
263. 

On  Sawyer's  Variable,  DM.  +  1°  3408.  By  S.  C.  Chandler, 
Jr.     Id.  cii.  371. 

On  a  New  Variable  Star  in  the  Constellation  Cetus.  By  S.  C. 
Chandler,  Jr.     Science  Observer,  March,  1882;  iii.  105. 

The  Mountains  between  Raco  and  Swift  Rivers.  [With  map.} 
By  J.  Rayncr  Edmands.     Appalachia,  June.  1882  ;  iii.  57. 

The  Meridian  Photometer.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Monthly 
Notices  of  the  R.  Astr.  Society,  June,  1882,  xlii.  365. 

Photometric  Comparisons  of  Lunar  Objects.  By  Edward  C. 
Pickering.  Sclenograplucal  Journal,  July-August,  1882  ;  t.  53, 
57. 
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On  Certain  Zodiacal  Phenomena.  By  Arthur  Searle.  Science 
Observer,  July,  1882,  iv.  4. 

On  Sawyer's  Variable,  DM.  + 1"  3408.  By  S.  C.  Chandler, 
Jr.    Id.  iv.  11. 

Photometric  MeaBurementa  of  Sawyer's  Variable  (DM.  -|-  1° 
3408)  and  its  Gompanson  Stars.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  ciii.  61. 

New  Planetary  Nebule.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Id.  ciii. 
95,  165. 

Observations  of  ComeU,  1881,  III.,  IV.,  VI.  By  0.  C.  Wen- 
dell.    Id.  ciii.  145. 

Small  Planetary  Nebulae,  discovered  at  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  The  Observatory,  Octo- 
ber, 1882,  T.  294.  The  Sidereal  Messenger,  October,  1882 ;  i. 
139. 

Plane  v.  Cylindrical  Surfaces.  By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Mechanics, 
No.  SI,  p.  90. 

A  Study  of  the  Problem  of  Pine  Rulings  with  respect  to  the 
Limits  of  Naked  Eye  Visibility  and  Microscopic  Resolution.  By 
W.  A.  Rogers.  Am.  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  September, 
1882,  p.  165. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  Catalogue 
of  Stars  for  1875.0  with  the  Fundamental  Systems  of  Auwers, 
Safford,  Boss,  and  Ncwcomb.  By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Memoirs  of 
the  Am.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  x.  389-429. 

On  the  Conditions  of  Success  in  the  Construction  of  Standards 
of  Length  and  in  their  Subdivision  into  Equal  Parts.  Read  before 
the  American  Society  of  Microscopists  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  August,  1882.  By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Mechanics, 
Oct.  27,1882,  and  later. 

A  Plan  for  Securing  Observations  of  the  Variable  Stars.  By 
Edward  C.  Pickering.     Cambridge,  1882.     8°. 

On  the  Period  of  R  Hydrra,  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.  Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten,  ciii.  225. 

Variable  Stars.  —  The  bibliography  of  the  variable  stars  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Chandler  last  year  has  been  ncnrly  completed,  so 
far  as  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  references  is  concerned.  The 
catalogue  of  stars  suspected  of  variability,  and  the  remarks  re- 
lating to  eacli,  are  nearly  complete.   A  plan  has  been  prepared  for 
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securing  co-operation  in  the  observation  of  these  objects.  A  pam- 
phlet has  been  published  relating  to  this  matter,  and  will  be  fur- 
nished to  all  persons  making  application  for  it.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  astronomers  will  be  inclined  to  aid  in  this  work,  as  obser- 
vations which  if  detached  might  have  little  value  would  be  moat 
useful  as  part  of  an  extensive  system  of  observations.  The  aid 
of  amateurs  is  especially  invited,  since  the  necessary  skill  is  soon 
acquired  and  the  habit  of  making  observations  of  permanent 
utility  would  often  have  a  value  as  great  as  the  direct  results 
anticipated.  The  aid  of  lady  observers  is  also  desired,  since  much 
useful  work  could  be  done  by  them  at  their  own  homes.  Among 
the  many  ladies  owning  telescopes  are  doubtless  some  who  have 
tlie  time  and  inclination,  and  might,  If  properly  directed,  make 
observations  of  great  value  to  science.  The  observations  of  the 
light  curves  of  the  variable  stars  of  long  period  have  been  much 
neglected,  and  observations  with  this  object  in  view  are  also 
needed.  A  number  of  observers  have  promised  their  aid,  and  by 
next  year  I  shall  hope  to  report  a  large  amount  of  useful  work 
accomplished. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cambridge  was  not  selected  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion as  a  station  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus.  This  was 
in  some  respects  uiifortiinntc,  as  a  complete  series  of  observa- 
tions were  made  here  in  1878  of  the  transit  of  Mercury.  This  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  we  should  thus  be  prepared  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  results  obtained  during  the  transit  will 
add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  chance  of  a  cloudy  day  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  a 
clear  one.  I  regard  the  expenditure  of  money  on  large  pieces  of 
routine  work,  where  a  result  of  value  is  certain  to  be  secured, 
as  more  advisable  than  any  large  expenditure  for  observing  occa- 
sional plienomenn,  where  clouds  may  prevent  the  attainment  of 
any  result.  If  clear,  the  contacts  will  be  observed,  with  such 
other  facta  as  can  be  noted  without  much  previous  expenditure  of 
tinio  or  money.  Photographs  miglit  have  been  taken  without  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  Commission ;  but,  as  they  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  made  according  to  a  somewhat  different  eystem, 
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it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the 
whole. 

During  the  past  year,  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  corps  of 
assistauta,  whicli  remains  as  described  in  the  last  Report.  The 
buildings  and  groauds  have  been  kept  in  good  order  without  al- 
teration, except  that  an  additional  Sight  of  steps  has  been  placed 
uear  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  building,  to  make  tlie  path 
along  its  southern  side  more  readily  accessible.  The  West  Equa- 
torial has  been  removed  from  its  pier  for  use  in  experiments  on 
the  horizontal  mode  of  mounting  telescopes,  and  its  place  is  tem- 
porarily supplied  by  an  excellent  six-inch  refractor  belonging  to 
Mr.  Chandler. 

The  time  service,  in  general  charge  of  Mr.  Edmands,  has  been 
carried  on  BUCcessfuUy  as  in  previous  years.  The  time  ball  was 
dropped  correctly  on  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days,  tliree 
hundred  and  seventeen  by  telegraph  and  forty-two  days  by  hand. 
On  three  days  it  failed  to  drop  at  twelve  o'cloclc,  and  according 
to  the  rule  was  dropped  precisely  five  minutes  later.  On  two 
days  it  was  impossible' to  obtain  the  signals,  and  on  one  day  an 
accident  to  the  machinery  rendered  it  impossible  to  raise  tlie 
ball. 

Financial  Condition. 

Having  thus  considered  tlie  scientific  work  of  the  Observatory, 
its  present  critical  financial  condition  may  be  stated  briefly. 
The  subscription  of  1878,  which  has  given  us  an  increase  in 
income  of  five  thousand  dollars,  expires  with  the  present  year. 
With  this,  three  instruments  instead  of  one  have  been  kept  at 
work,  the  corps  of  assistants  has  been  doubled,  excellent  progress 
has  been  made  in  reducing  the  observations  of  the  past,  and  a 
large  number  of  volumes  of  annals  and  brief  publications  have 
been  issued.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  secure  a  fund  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  render  permanent  this  increased 
rate  of  work.  Over  tliirty  thousand  dollars  have  already  been 
promised  conditionally,  the  principal  limitation  being  that  at  least 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  secured  before  next  Sep- 
tember. A  failure  in  this  subscription  will  involve  a  return  to 
the  condition  of  comparative  inactivity  which  we  were  previously 
obliged  to  maintain.  With  success,  we  sliall  have  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  amount  of  work  to  be  espected  from  tlie  stand- 
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ing  of  this  University,  and  demanded  by  the  advanced  views 
regarding  literary  and  scieutiGc  work  held  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

EDWARD  C.   PICKERING,  JOu-eetor. 


To   THE   PbESIDENT   OP   THE   UnIVEBSITT  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  lienor  to  submit  the  following  Report  npon 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1882. 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  Decemlier,  1881,  by 
a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  authorized  their  Park  Commissioners  to 
expend  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  buying  certain  pieces 
ofland  adjacent  to  the  Arboretum,  on  the  condition  that  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  for  the  use,  under  certain  restrictions,  of  the 
Arboretum  as  a  public  park.  Some  progress  has  since  been  made 
towards  this  arrangement,  wliicli,  without  interfering  with  the 
scientitic  aims  of  the  Arboretum,  will  increase  its  local  influence 
by  freely  opening  its  collections  to  the  public,  and  by  securing  for 
it  additional  and  greatly  needed  land,  suitable  and  dignified  ap- 
proaches, and  carnage  drives.  Sufficient  progress,  however,  in 
tliese  negotiations  lias  not  been  made  to  authorize  the  final  adop- 
tion of  any  plan  of  planting  the  collections  ;  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  jKistpone  again  the  arranjrcmcnt  of  the  Arboretum. 
This  delay  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  necessitates  the  constant 
moving  of  the  plants  in  the  nursery,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  threatening  to  injure  if  not  destroy  many  rare 
trees  procured  or  raised  for  the  Arboretum  with  no  small  labor  ; 
for,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  Report,  it  is  impossible  to  arrange 
the  plantations  in  the  grounds  now  occupied  on  any  plan  which 
could  be  adjusted  to  the  larger  scheme  under  contemplation. 

The  nurseries  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  acre 
and  three  quarters,  and  have  been  almost  entirely  remodelled 
and  replanted.  They  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  contain 
a  great  number  of  valuable  and  interesting  plants. 

Various  experiments  in  book-keeping  have  been  tried  from  time 
to  time  with  the  view  of  preserving  an  accurate  record  of  every 
plant  ia  the  collection ;  they  have  not  hitliorto  been  satisfactory, 
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and  have  been  abaodoiied  as  either  too  complicated  or  too  expen- 
sive for  practical  working.  The  future  value  of  the  Arboretam 
would,  however,  be  greatly  increased,  if  the  history  of  each  tree 
conld  be  preserved  as  a  record  of  the  hardiness  and  rate  of  growth 
of  the  species,  or  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  species 
raised  under  different  conditions  or  descended  from  ancestors 
long  subjected  to  different  climatic  conditions.  An  attempt, 
which  promises  to  be  successful,  to  preserve  such  records  by 
means  of  a  Card  Catalogae  similar  to  those  now  in  general  use 
in  Public  Libraries,  lias  been  made  during  the  year,  and  a  com- 
plete Catalogue  of  the  collection  has  been  prepared.  A  numbered 
card  represents  each  species  in  tlie  collection ;  and  a  card  with 
the  same  number  with  an  additional  sub-number  represents  each 
distinct  lot  of  plants  of  the  species,  raised  at  different  times  or 
obtained  in  a  different  manner  from  the  lot  represented  by  the 
first  card. 

The  card  contains  the  name  of  the  species,  the  source  from 
wliich  the  plant  is  derived,  and,  if  raised  in  the  Arboretum,  the 
date  at  which  the  seed  was  sown,  space  being  left  for  correcting 
the  name  when  necessary,  and  for  future  records  such  as  the  date 
of  final  planting,  or  any  notes  upon  the  rate  of  growth,  hardiness, 
Ac.,  of  the  species  which  may  seem  desirable.  This  plan  offers 
many  advantages,  and  it  is  hoped  tliat  it  will  bear  the  test  of 
continuous  use.  The  collection  is  now  represented  by  some  2,250 
cards. 

The  interchange  of  plants  aud  seeds  with  other  botanical  and 
horticultural  establishments  has  been  continued  during  tlie  year. 
There  have  been  640I  plants  and  181  packets  of  seeds  distributed, 
as  follows:  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  4,792  plants  (includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  cuttings  supplied  to  different  Public  Gar- 
dens, and  nursery  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  country), 
and  92  packets  of  seeds;  to  Great  Britain,  910  plants,  and  45 
packets  of  seeds;  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  85  plants,  and  40 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  St.  Helena,  150  plants ;  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1  packet  of  seeds;  to  China,  150  plants;  to  Canada,  14 
plants ;  to  Australia,  2  packets  of  seeds ;  to  India,  1  packet  of 
seeds. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  year  1,477  plants,  and  247 
packets  of  seeds  from  41  donors. 

Herbarium  and  Museum.  — The  Herbarium  and  Museum  have 
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lost  during  the  year  the  advantage  of  the  devoted  care  of  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  who  has  been  called  to  other  scientific  duties. 
Mr.  Robinson  haa  had  ciiarge  of  these  departments  of  the  Arbo- 
retum from  their  beginning,  and  their  excellent  condition  and 
efficient  working-order  are  due  to  his  labors.  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Faxon  has  assumed  the  duties  performed  b;  Mr.  Robinson. 

Routine  work  has  been  continued  during  the  year  upon  the 
Herbarium,  which  has  received  several  important  additions.  Tlie 
accessions  of  dried  plants,  woods,  fruits,  &c.,  numbering  upwards 
of  700,  have  been  received  from  34  donors.  Specimens  of  rare 
North  American  trees,  principally  Oaks  and  Con\ferm,  to  the 
number  of  790,  have  been  distributed  during  the  year  to  28  indi- 
viduals and  Institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

During  the  year  an  English  translation  of  the  Comte  de  Care 
Treatise  upon  the  Pruning  of  Forest  Trees  has  been  prepared  at 
the  Arboretum,  and  published  by  tlie  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  During  the  last  three 
years  the  Director  has  been  actively  engaged  in  studying  the 
forests  of  the  United  States,  and  the  economic  value  of  North 
American  woods,  for  the  purpose  ot  preparing  a  report  upon  this 
subject  to  be  published  as  a  Special  Report  of  the  10th  Census. 
Twenty  Forestry  Bulletins,  generally  accompanied  by  maps  illus- 
trating the  forests  of  different  parts  of  the  country  and  containing 
some  of  the  results  of  this  investigation,  have  been  published  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  during  tlie  year.  The  final  report 
is  nearly  completed,  and  will  probably  appear  during  the  next 
academic  year. 

Mr.  Faxon  has  begim  a  set  of  detailed  botanical  drawings  of 
the  trees  of  the  United  States,  to  illustrate  a  new  North  American 
Sylva,  which  the  Director  lias  undertaken  to  prepare  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Guvemment.  A  set  of  colored 
drawings  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  North  American  trees  haa 
also  been  commenced  during  the  year  to  illustrate  the  very  im- 
portant Jesup  collection  of  American  forest  products,  which  has 
been  gathered  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Arboretum  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New 
York. 

The  Museum  and  Herbarium  still  iind  temporary  accommodation 
in  the  Dwight  House,  Warren  St.,  Brooklinc. 

C.  S.   SARGENT,  DWeetor. 
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To   THE   PRBSIDENT  AND    FeLLOWS    OV  HaRTAKD    CoLLEOE  : — 

Ddriko  the  past  year  the  corner-piece  of  the  Museum  has  been 
plastered,  and  eome  of  the  rooms  are  alreadj  occupied.  This 
part  of  the  building  can  be  completed  in  such  time  that  the  Zoo- 
logical and  Geological  laboratories  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the 
openiug  of  the  next  academic  year. 

The  usual  courses  of  instruction  have  been  given  at  the  Museum 
by  Professors  Whitney,  Hagen,  James,  Farlow,  and  Faxon,  and 
by  Messrs.  Mark,'  Davis,  and  Wadsworth. 

For  the  details  of  this  instruction  and  that  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  I  would  refer  to  tlieir  several  reports. 

Two  of  the  assistants  of  the  Museum  and  two  advanced  stu- 
dents spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  my  Newport 
laboratory.  The  former  devoted  their  time  principally  to  em- 
bryological  studies  of  annelids,  fishes,  and  polyps.  The  collec- 
tions sent  for  study  to  Profesaora  Verrill,  Smith,  and  Mackintosh 
have  been  returned  by  them. 

About  eight  hundi-ed  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library 
during  the  past  year.  A  special  list  of  the  Museum  publications 
is  given  to  Appendix  A  of  this  Report ;  thoy  are  somewhat  more 
extensive  and  numerous  than  has  usually  been  the  case,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  numbers  of  the  Bulletins,  and  of  two  numbers  of 
the  Memoirs.  The  publications  issued  elsewhere  by  several 
Bpecialists,  based  mainly  upon  Museum  materials,  are  mentioned 
in  the  special  Reports  of  the  Aasistanta  of  the  Museum. 

The  publication  of  the  preliminary  Reports  on  the  "  Blake  "  col- 
lections has  made  excellent  progress  during  the  past  year.  There 
now  remain  unfinished  of  these  only  tliose  upon  the  Fishes, 
Halcyonoids,  Foraminifera,  Ostracoids,  Nemertcans,  and  some 
minor  groups,  as  well  as  the  Report  on  the  bottoms.  It  has  been 
decided  to  publish  only  the  final  Reports  of  the  fishes  of  the  east 
coast  and  of  the  Holothurians.  That  on  the  fishes  will  bo  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and 
include  many  species  of  shallower  waters,  first  bron<fht  to  light 
by  the  dredgings  of  the  "  Piah  Hawk."  Professor  G.  B.  Goodc  and 
Dr.  Bean  have  already  prepared  the  greater  part  of  this  Report. 
Pr.  H,  Tbeel,  of  Stockholm,  who  has  undertaken  to  work  up  the 
Ilolothurians,  hopes  next  spring  to  transmit  his  final  Report  to 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Stockholm,  where  it  is  to  be  pub- 
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lished.  Professor  Terrill  lias  completed  the  examination  of  the  east 
coast  Halcjonarians  and  Actinnrise,  and  is  preparing  a  Report  of 
these  and  of  those  of  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the 
Museum  Bulletin.  Work  is  progressing  favorably  on  the  other 
Reports.  I  have  inyscif  nearly  completed  Part  I.  of  the  fiiial 
Report  on  the  Echini,  twenty  plates  are  already  on  stone,  and 
the  remaining  plates  are  well  advanced.  Concerning  the  results 
of  the  explorations  of  the  Tortugas,  undertaken  in  1881  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  I  am  preparing 
for  the  Museum  Memoirs  a  monograph  on  the  Porpitidte  and  Vel- 
ellidffi  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  twelve  plates  to  accompany  this 
Memoir  are  completed.  A  second  memoir  on  the  structure  of 
the  Tortugas,  and  the  distribution  of  the  corals  forming  that  part 
of  the  Florida  Reefs,  is  also  nearly  completed.  It  will  be  illus- 
ti-ated  by  two  maps  and  two  plates,  representing  sections  of  the 
reef. 

Mr.  W,  H.  Dall  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  the  final  report 
on  the  "  Blake"  mollusca.  His  preliminary  Report  on  the  mol- 
luHca  collected  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Steamer 
"  Blake"  has  been  issued  in  parts  from  July  to  December,  1881. 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No  2  ;  pp.  111. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  has  concluded  his  preliminary  Report  on 
tlic  Comatulse  of  the  "  Blake."  It  was  published  in  October, 
1881.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  4;  pp.  18.  The  cnnoids  of  the 
"Blake"  collection,  which  had  been  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the 
late  Sir  "W'yville  Thomson  for  dotenui nation,  to  be  worked  up  in 
connection  with  the  "  Cliallengcr "  material,  have  Iteen  trans- 
ferred by  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  the  "  Challenger  "  office,  to  Mr. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Carpenter  projioscsin  connection  with  his  father, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  to  work  out  as  fully  as  practicable  the 
minute  anatomy  of  Peiitacrinus,  for  which  the  material  collected 
by  the  "  Blake  "  is  quite  extensive.  In  addition  to  the  Penta- 
crinus  material,  our  specimens  of  Holopus  were  also  placed  in 
his  hands.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  now  preparing  a  preliminary  report 
on  this  part  of  the  "  Blake "  collection.  During  the  spring. 
Professor  S.  I.  Smith  has  completed  his  Report  on  the  Crustacea 
collected  by  tliC'lilakc"  offthe  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
during  tho  summer  of  1S80.  Wc  are  under  great  obligations  to 
Professor  Smitii,  not  only  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  baa 
accomplished  his  task,  but  also  for  his  promptness  iu  writing  tliia 
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treparing  tlio  excellent  plates  which  accompany  hia 
ifesaor  Smith's  Report  was  pubHsbed  in  June,  1882. 
;.  X.  No.  1 ;  pp.  108,  pi.  16. 

Fewkea,  who  accompanied  me  as  asalstant  to  the 
ring  the  winter  of  1881,  has  written  a  report  on 
ea  we  collected  while  carrying  on  esplorations  of  the 
nder  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  7 ;  pp.  40,  pi.  7.  April,  1882. 
63  has  also  worked  up  some  of  the  results  of  his 
le  jelly-fishes  of  the  New  England  coast,  carried  on 
itory  at  Newport.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  8  ;  pp.  20, 
1, 1882. 

•  publications  of  the  Museum  issued  during  the  past 
ar  are :  — 

ona  upon  the  species  of  the  genus  Partula,  by  Dr.  W. 
1.  Bull.  M.C.  Z.  IX.  No.  5;  pp.  26,  2  pi.  The  collec- 
species  of  the  genua  Partula,  made  by  Mr.  Garrett  for 
1,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  material  placed  at  the  com- 
r.  Hartman. 

emoirs,  Part  II.  of  Vol.  VII.  No.  2,  — the  climatic 
;a1er  geological  times,  —  has  been  published  by  Pro- 

WJiitney.  Memoirs  M.  C.  Z.  VII.  No.  2  ;  Part  II. ; 
i.  March,  1882.  The  concluding  part  of  this  memoir 
meed. 

eological  Series  Vol.  VII.  there  have  been  issued  No. 
3sor  Lesquereux,  on  recent  additions  to  the  collections 
ants  of  the  Museum,  and  No.  7  by  Mr.  Wolff,  on  the 
at  Quincy,  Mass. 

nd  part  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Bulletin  has  been 
completing  that  rolume.  It  contains  an  important 
)r.  E.  L.  Mark,  on  the  maturation,  fecundation,  and 
jn  of  Limax  campestris  ;  5  pi.,  pp.  5o2.  Besides  a 
lew  of  what  is  known  of  the  same  phenomena  in  other 
the  animal  kingdom,  based  upon  his  own  researches  on 
lit  subject.  Dr.  Mark  has  added  an  exhaustive  bibli- 

ilso  undertaken,  in  connection  with  Professor  Faxon 
[ark,  to  issue  in  the  Museum  Memoirs  a  "  Selection 
■yological  Monographs,"  which  will  contain  4to  ilhis- 
mpiled  from  monographs  scattered  through  iiiuumera- 
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ble  scientific  transactions  and  periodicals,  and  serve  as  an  atlas 
to  accompany  any  text-book  on  Embryology,  such  as  KdUiker, 
Balbiani,  Balfour,  etc.  Such  a  publication  will,  I  hope,  be  found 
most  useful  to  students  and  teachers.  The  4to  illustrations  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  carefully  prepared  description  of  the  plates, 
and  an  8vo  bibliographical  list.  The  4to  illustrations  and  the 
bibliographical  lists  will  be  issued  in  parts  limited  to  special 
gi'oups  of  tlie  animal  kingdom. 

The  first  part  of  the  illustrations  "  Crustacea,"  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Faxon,  and  was  published  during  this  summer, 
Mem.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  1 ;  14  pi.,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
Plates,  June,  1882.  Professor  Faxon  also  prepared  the  Bibliwgra- 
pliy  to  accompany  the  Crustacea ;  it  was  published  in  March,  1882. 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  IX.  No.  6 ;  pp.  53.  I  have  myself  prepared  the 
Bibliography  of  the  Echlnoderms.  This  was  published  in  August, 
1882.  Bull.  M.  C.  /,  X.  No.  2,  pp.  30,  and  I  hope  to  finish  the 
selection  of  the  illustrations  for  the  Echinodcrma  in  time  to  issue 
the  second  part  during  this  winter.  Several  of  the  plates  of  the 
acalcphs  and  polyps  are  finished.  I  shall  have  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Fcwkes  in  completing  the  preparation  of  this  part.  Professor 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  has  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  part  re- 
lating to  insects. 

Other  memoirs  have  also  been  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the 
Museum  and  pulilished  elsewhere.  Tlicy  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  reports  of  tlie  special  departments.  I  may  mention  spe- 
cially the  final  Report  on  the  Ophinridra  of  the  "Challenger" 
expedition  by  Mr.  Theodnte  Ljman,  forming  a  part  of  Vol,  IV, 
of  the  Zoological  Results  of  the  "  Cliallengcr."  The  prehminary 
Reports  in  the  "  Comptcs  Rendus  "  of  some  of  the  Crustacea  col- 
lected by  the  "  Blake"  by  Professor  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  I 
have  myaolf  published  in  tlic  Proc.  Aiu.  Acad.  XVll ;  pp.  271- 
302,  20  pi.  July,  1882.  Part  III.  of  tlic  Young  Stages  of  Osseous 
Fishes. 

The  late  Professor  F.  M.  Balfour  has  publislicd,  in  connection 
witli  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  tlic  Embryology  of  Lepidosteus  based  upon 
tlic  material  sent  him  from  our  Museum.  Professor  Mackintosh 
has  completed  his  examination  of  tlie  large  series  of  sections  of 
spines  of  sea-urchins  sent  him  by  the  Museum,  His  Reijort  has 
been  sent  for  publication  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Dublin. 
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The  arrangement  of  tlie  new  rooraa  which  have  become  availa- 
ble for  exhibition  and  for  storage  has  mado  excellent  progress. 
All  the  material  temporarily  stored  in  the  exhibition  rooms  has 
at  last  been  removed  and  distril)uted  to  its  final  position,  so  that 
we  may  now  hope  within  reasonable  time  to  open  all  our  Zoologi- 
cal Exhibition  Rooms  to  tlic  public,  eVcn  should  they  not  exhibit 
all  the  specimens  we  expect  to  place  in  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gallery  of  the  Systematic  Collection  of 
Mollusks  has  been  arranged,  and  Messrs.  Hamlin  and  Hyatt  hope 
to  finish  the  work  on  the  Mollusks  during  the  coming  year.  Tlie 
Systematic  Collection  of  Fishes  is  now  on  exhibition  and  com- 
prises the  typical  forms  of  the  recent  bony  fishes,  of  the  Selachians 
and  of  the  Ganoids.  It  only  remains  now  to  intercalate  tlie 
blanks  and  many  of  the  fossil  forms  to  complete  this  room. 

Tlie  Systematic  Collection  of  Birds  is  undergoing  its  final 
arrangement.  A  large  part  of  the  fauna!  collections  intended  for 
the  Indian  and  Australian  rooms  has  been  placed  iu  their  exhi' 
bition  cases,  so  that  these  rooms  also  can  probably  be  open  to  the 
public  during  the  coming  winter.  Fair  progress  bos  likewise  been 
made  in  the  African  faunal  collection.  The  skeletons  of  the 
reptiles,  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  have  been  placed  in  the 
storage  rooms  destined  for  their  use  Tlie  workroom  containing 
the  corals,  polyps,  ccliinoderms  and  sponges  has  been  partially 
occupied,  and  Mr.  Fewkes  has  arranged  in  the  Systematic  Koom 
of  Radiates  a  selected  collection  of  Alcyonoids. 

Mr.  Garman  has  continued  the  explorations  made  by  him 
during  the  two  previous  years,  and  has  brought  together  an  enor- 
mous collection  of  mammalian  remains, — one  of  the  finest,  in- 
deed, ever  brought  from  the  West.  Tlic  thanks  of  the  Museum 
are  specially  due  to  Dr.  McGillicuddy  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Agency  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  to  Mr.  Garman,  and  for 
his  interest  in  his  behalf. 

Professor  A.  Lakes  has  continued  to  send  fossil  plants  from 
Colorado  to  the  Museum ;  they  have  as  formerly  been  carefully 
identified  by  Professor  Lesquereux. 

The  past  winter  Mr.  Sternberg  spent  in  Texas  collecting  fossil 
vertebrates  from  the  permian.  His  collections  have  reached 
Cambridge  safely  ;  wo  are  indebted  to  Major  Henry  of  the 
19th  Cavalry,  tlie  Commander  of  Fort  Sill,  for  the  assistance  ho 
rendered  to  Mr.  Sternberg  while  at  work  in  his  district.  Later 
0 
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in  tlie  season  Mr.  Sternberg  returned  to  Kansas,  whero  he  is  still 
engaged  in  making  collections  for  the  Museum. 

I  have  specially  to  thank  tho  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon. 
R.  T.  Lincoln,  and  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon.  H. 
M.  Teller,  for  the  letters  of  introduction  tlicy  were  bind  enough 
to  send  to  Messrs.  Sternberg  and  Garman  for  use  in  the  Territo- 
ries tliey  explored. 

Major  Powell,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  tiiidly  allowed  the  Museum  the  privilege  of  seuding  a 
collector  under  certain  restrictions  with  the  expedition  sent  by  the 
survey  in  charge  of  Mr,  C.  D.  Walcott  to  collect  palEcozoic  fossils. 
It  will  of  course  be  of  great  importance  to  the  Museum,  in  view 
of  our  recent  aeqiiisilions,  that  wo  should  have  as  full  a  repre- 
sentation as  possible  of  the  Western  palffiozoic  fossils. 

Mr,  Fewkes  was  sent  by  the  Museum  to  examine  the  Bermudas, 
in  hopes  of  finding  it  a  suitable  and  accessible  locality  for  study- 
ing tho  surface  Fauna  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  He  is  preparing  a 
report  of  his  expedition  for  the  Bulletin. 

Dr.  Hagcu  spent  (he  greater  part  of  the  summer  on  the  lino  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  making  an  entomological  survey 
for  the  Nortlieni  Pacific  Transcontinental  Company.  He  col- 
lected during  bis  trip  a  lai^e  immbcr  of  insects  from  localities  as 
yet  little  visited  by  naturalists. 

Large  accessions  for  tho  faunal  collections  have  been  purchased 
from  Professor  Ward.  In  addition  to  these  purchases,  we  have 
also  received  in  exchange  or  as  gifts  a  immber  of  collections 
mentioned  in  the  special  Reports. 

During  the  past  year  the  accessions  to  our  invertebrate  paIa;on- 
tological  collections  have  been  most  important.  The  Museum 
has  purchased  from  Mr.  E.  Haebcrlein  a  large  collection  of  Solcn- 
Lofen  fossils,  the  duplicate  of  a  collection  purchased  some  time 
ago  from  bim  by  the  British  Museum;  though,  of  course,  it  did 
not  contain  its  greatest  treasure,  the  Arcbeopteryx.  But  by  far 
the  most  valuaiilc  accession  we  have  received  during  the  past 
year  is  tiic  collection  of  SiUirian  fossils  of  Bohemia,  brought 
togetlier  by  the  late  J.  M.  von  Sijliary,  which  has  been  purchased 
from  his  heir."*.  Tbis  collection  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  Ameri- 
can paliconlohigists,  as  it  will  give  us  the  means  of  comparing  the 
types  of  the  great  collections  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
works  of  Barrandc  and  of  Hall.    Some  idea  of  tho  magnitude  of 
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1  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  over 
mens ;  of  these  probably  two  thirds  of  the  collec- 
than  1231   epeoies,  representing  157  genera,  are 

collection  was  packed  by  Professor  Hamlin,  who  was 
L  the  Museum  on  purpose  to  secure  it.  To  Profce- 
we  are  under  the  greatest  obligation  for  his  services 
it  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  purcliase  of 
he  Schary  collection,  taken  in  connection  with  tlie 
jught  together  from  American  localities,  now  makes 
of  palaiozoic  fossil  invertebrates  one  of  the  finest 

collections  purchased  in  Europe,  I  may  also  mention 
■n  of  green-sand  fossils  from  Cambridge ;  a  collection 
i  from  the  upper  Cretaceous  of  the  Lebanon,  Syria; 
ioUectioH  of  Devonian  fishes  from  Cromarty,  Scot- 
few  spceimens  from  the  Mountain  Limestone  of 
md. 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ,  Curator. 
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APPENDIX. 


To  THE  Prebidekt  and  Overseers  of  Harvard  Ukivbrsitt. 
Gentlesikh,  —  Would  yoa  accept  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  such  medical  education  for  women  as  will  entitle 
them  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Aledioine  from  your  University  'I 

This  sum  to  be  held  liy  you  in  trust,  and  the  interest  of  the  same  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  until  the  income  of  the  fund  can  be  used  for  auch 
medical  education  of  woracD. 

If  such  an  arrangement  cannot  be  made  wlthia  tea  years,  the  fund  to  be 
returned  to  the  donors. 
(Signed) 

Marie  E.  Zakrzewska,  M.D.,  ^ 

Lucy  E.  Sewall,  M.D,,  ^  Boston. 

Hklkn  Morto;*,  M.D.,  > 

Emily  Blackwkll,  M.D.,  •\ 

Martt  ruTNAM  Jacori,  M.D.,  >■  New  York. 

Elizabeth  M.  Ccsiiier,  M.D.,) 

Eliza  M.  Mosiirr,  M.D.,  South  Fraroingham- 

C.  AsKKTTE  ISucKEL,  M.D.,  Sau  Francisco. 

Alice  M.  Bennett,  M.D.,  Norristowu,  Pa. 

By  Emma  L.  Call,  M.D., 

Secretary  of  N,  E.  HaspUal  Medial  Society. 
161  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


II. 

At  a  spfecial  meeting  of  the  Faculty  on  April  8, 1882,  present  16  members. 

1.  Whereas  the  committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  committee  of  the  Overseers  have  laid  before  the  Faculty  a  request  of 
the  committee  of  the  Overseers  that  they  be  furnished  with  the  reasons  that 
have  guided  the  Faculty  in  adoptiog  the  foliowiug  vote,  viz.:  — 
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"  Voted,  that  if  the  President  and  Fellows  have  a  desire  to  be  informed  of 

the  present  viewa  of  the  Medical  Faculty  upon  the  question  of  female  medi- 
cal education  in  the  University,  the  latter  would  respectfully  state  that  in 
their  opinion  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  President  and  Fellows  should  open 
a  course  of  medical  study  to  women  under  the  auspices  of  the  Universily." 

2.  The  Medical  Faculty  would  say,  in  reply,  that  many  of  the  various 
reasons  which  have  influenced  them  in  passing  thlavote  are  already  to  bs 
found  in  the  abiindatit  and  accessible  literature  oC  the  subject  of  female 
medical  education.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Medical  Faculty  that  the  Over- 
Beers  do  not  desire  now  to  exact  from  them  an  extended  recapitulation  of 
what  has  already  hceu  said  u[iou  this  subject. 

8.  Further  reasons  have  been  furnished  by  their  committee  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Overseers  at  Iheir  meeting  of  conference. 

i.  Finally,  the  Medical  Faculty  would  record  their  opinion  as  follows  :  — 

Voted,  that  the  fact  that  the  Medical  Faculty  is  strongly  adverse  to  under- 
taking female  medical  education  would  be,  iu  their  belief,  of  itself,  fatal  to 
the  success  of  ait  attempt  in  that  direction. 

5.  Voted,  that  female  medical  education  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the 
Medical  School  without  a  serious  risk  of  deti'iuieut  to  the  interests  of  the 
medical  education  now  given  to  men. 

This  reply  was  unanimously  adopted,  except  that  two  votes  were  cast 
against  the  resolution  numbered  5. 


III. 

The  following  list  givea  an  approximate  statement  of  money  paid  for  lands 
and  buildings  for  University  uses  since  Sept,  1,  1830,  including  present  con- 
tracts and  the  proiwised  physical  laboratory.  The  items  in  heavy-faced  type 
were  gifts,  or  built  with  money  given;  the  othei-  items  were  ]>aid  for  by  the 
President  and  Follows.  Italic  figuros  distinguish  the  items  on  which  there 
is  at  present  some  income,  the  aggregate  of  these  items  being  55I0,52S.'14. 
All  the  other  sums  are  unproductive. 

18C9-70.     Harvard  and  JIa.ssachusetts  Halls,  remodelled       .     .     819,969.37 

5  10,-1SO.44 

I   3,000.00 

^  In  Brighton 12,000.00 

18C9-71.     Marsh  lands  ]  For  boat-house 1,080.00 

(Sundry 902.12 

1869-70.     Jarvis  Field  (contribution  towards  cost  of)       ...       15,000.00 

"         Thayer  Hall •100,000.00 

1870-71.     Jlolyoke  House 130.470.97 

"      Party  wall.  1S7;V74 S  .374-15 

"      Iron 'stair-case,  1870-78 3J19.40 

"         College  House,  story  added 20,397.76 


1809-72.     Land  near  the  Observatory 
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1870-71.     Holme,  estate     j   <««-■    2«00   )    ^                 "  (  48,000.00 

I                 30,500   f    •    '"^  I     7,000.00 

"         Botanical  laboratory  and  lecture-room.     .     .     .  'lo.OOO.OO 

"          Medical  College.     Gift  2,500 •7,000.00 

Dental  School 15,000.00 

1870-72.     Baaaey  BuQainga G0.911.0l 

1871-72.    Boylston  Hall,  roof  story  added 13,310,00 

"     fire-wall3  and  cases •3,500.00 

"         Matthews  HaU '113.000.00 

Weld  Hall *87,000.00 

1871-73.     Scientific  School,  remodelled 18,032.71 

"          Moving  Dane  Hall  and  the  Bursar'a  Office  ....  9,120.24 

1872-73.     Appleton  Chapel.     Galleries  and  decoration .     .     .  15,359.62 

"          Bnesej  water-sapply  and  sheds 4,511.83 

1873-74.     Brick  and  stone  walks  in  the  Yaid 4,817.33 

1873-75.     Dining-Hall.    Items  paid  hy  the  Corporation  .     .     .  •5,000.00 

1874^75.     Hospital ■ 3,502.85 

Advances  to  Dining-Hall  Association 4S.SI9.75 

"         Bo.it-honse 2.000.00 

1889-76.     Memoiial  Hall 365.0.8(1.90 

J875-78.     Gore  Hall  extension 89,012.08 

187Q-77.    Boat-honse 3.946.41 

Delta  fence 3,990.00 

1876-82.     Peabody  Muaeum  (building  and  ca.ies)      ....  73,507.74 

1878-79.     Hemenway  Oymnasium •103.000.00 

'■          Heibaiium  improvemeittB 4, 5110.00 

1878-80.     Sever  Hall 117,400.32 

1880-81.     Moise  estate 10,873.00 

1880-82.     Gore  Hall,  improvement  of  cellar 2,697.64 

1809-82.     Museum  of  Zoology,  enlargements  and  cases  .     .     .  "200,000.00 
1831-83.    Medical  School,  land  and  building  (present  con- 
tract and  estns)     "iS-j.OOO.OO 

18S2-S3.     Law  School  (present  contract  for) "1 3.''., (100. 00 

18S3-81.    Physical  Laboratory  (gift  for) •ll.'3,000.00 

Total    92,307,305.02 
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SUHHABY  OF   BITFDEHTS. 


IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDESTS    IN   THE   UNIVERSITY    AT   THE   BEGIN- 
NING OF  THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR   1881-82. 

College, 

Seniors 182 

Juniors 207 

Sophomores 217 

FresbmeD 217 

—  823 

Ud matriculated  Students 34 

Lawrence  ScientiRc  School 30 

Busse;  Institution B 

Dental  Scliool 21 

Medical  School 241 

Law  School 151 

Divinitj  School 29 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D 41 

Holders  of  Fellowships 7 

Resident  Graduates  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 8 

1385 

Persons  who  allcmlcd  the  Summer  Courses  in  Science  m  1S82. 
Chemistry 33 

Nvmher  of  Ccrl'fcales  issued  to  Women  in  18S2. 

FreHinin!\ry  Kxaniinatiou  (Old  ^[etlIod) S 

Advanced  Exjiminalion  (Old  Method) 2 

Filial  Examination  (N'^ew  Method) 5 


ACADEMIC  HOSORS  TOR  THE  YEAR  1881-82. 

COMMENCEIIEST,    JUNE   28,    1882. 

Orations. 
George  I.yman  Kittredgc,  William  CH.shing  Wait, 

Frank  Nolsou  Cole,  Rus.-icll  Whitman, 

Albert  Ficndi  Lane,  John  Wliitinn  Mason, 

Arthur  I'rescott  Lolhrop,  Frederick  Russell  Burton, 

George  Klorey  Richardson,  Owen  Wister.' 
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COHUENCEMENT   PABT3. 


Joseph  Henry  Beale, 
Thomas  William  Ludlow, 
Franklin  Arthur  Dakin, 
Charles  liallam  Keep, 
Frank  Gaylord  Cook, 
William  Harrison  Dunbar, 
William  Lowell  Putnam, 
Asaph  Hall, 
Homer  Gage, 

George  Washington  Dickerman, 
William  Boyd  Fisko, 
Charles  Moen  Rice, 
Lucien  Moore  Robinson, 
John  KUot  Uullard, 
Alfred  Marston  Allen, 


Richards  Merry  Bradley, 
Ivan  Kikolayevitsh  Pania, 
Robert  Luce, 

Joseph  Ruggks  Worcester, 
John  Walter  Perkins, 
Frederic  Clinton  Woodbury, 
Jobn  PI  a  me  r  Lyons, 
Joseph  Payson  Clark, 
John  McGaw  Foster, 
Clarence  Hancroft, 
Charles  Armstrocg  Snow, 
Charles  Eiiot, 
Alfred  Eugene  Miles, 
John  McGregor  Cochrane, 
George  Herbert  Eaton, 
George  William  Perkins, 
Arthur  Messinger  Comey, 
Fredorlc  Norton  Goddard, 
Montgomery  Adams  Crockett, 
BenjamiD  Kufus  Kittredgc, 
Charles  Denstor)  Dickey, 
Williani  Henry  Danforth, 
Henry  Wiuthrop  HardoQ, 
Joseph  Austin  Coolidge, 


Roland  Thaxter, 
George  Lowell  May  berry, 
Frederic  Atherton  Fcrnald, 
Albert  Andrew  Howard, 
Luther  Stetson  Anderson, 
Charles  Henry  Goldthwaite, 
William  Hobbs  Manning, 
William  Jones, 
Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot, 
William  Henry  Burn  ham, 
Philip  Moen  Washburn, 
Edward  Knights  Stevens, 
Sam  Henry  Morrill, 
Herbert  Grafton  Woodworth. 


James  Woods  Rabcock, 

Alexander  Boyd, 

Charles  Edgar  Boynton, 

Wendell  Phillips  Davis, 

Frank  Edward  Fuller, 

Horace  Eraroet  Smith, 

Robert  Curaming, 

Charles  Green  Rockwood  JeBoings, 

William  Joseph  Rushmore, 

Frederic  Mather  Stone, 

George  Trumbull  Hartshorn, 

James  Jay  Greeuough, 

Edwards  Cheney, 

Charles  Town  send  Copeland, 

Harry  Cormcrais  French, 

George  Bradford  ]> unbar, 

McLaurin  Jameson  Pickering, 

Charles  Walker  Andrews, 

Richard  Delaney, 

Chambers  Baird, 

Harold  Afarsh  Scwall, 

Guy  Waring, 

Charles  Francis  Cutler, 

George  Francis  Barlow. 
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HONORS   AT  GBADUATION. 


HOMORB  AT    GrADUATIOK. 


George  Lyman  Eittred;;e, 
Geor^  Morey  RtchardsoD, 
Franklin  Arthur  Dukio, 
CharleB  lieury  Goldthwaite, 
Albert  Andrew  Howard, 
■VViUiara  Jonea, 
Albert  French  Lane, 
William  Hobbs  Manning. 
Sussell  Whitman, 
Herbert  Graf  toD  Woodworth, 


Highest  Honora. 


In  Philoiophy. 
Russell  Whitman, 
William  Henry  Buriiliam, 

In  Illilory. 
Arthur  Prescott  Lothrop, 
Wilham  Gushing  Wait, 
Edmund  Allen  Whitinin,  A.B., 
Alfred  Marstoii  Allen, 
Frank  Gaylord  Cook,  ■ 
Homer  Gage, 
Philip  Moen  Washburn, 


Highest  Honors. 


In  Mathematics. 


Frank  Nelson  Cole. 
John  Whiting  Mason, 
Asaph  Hall, 
William  Lowell  Putnam, 


Godfrey  Lowell  Cal.ot, 
Charles  Itobcrt  Sangci',  A. 
Edward  Knights  Stevens, 


Frcderirk  Ilpnry  Burton, 
Owen  Wistor. 
Sam  Ilcnry  MorriU, 
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HONORABLE  MENTION. 

.  Honorable  Mention  at  Graduation. 

Alfred  MarstoD  Allen.     PMiical  Economy;  History. 

Luther  Stetson  Anderson.     German;  French. 

Charlea  Wnlker  Andrews.     Hklory. 

James  Woods  Babcock.     Natural  History, 

Chambers  Baird.     Haiory. 

Clarence  Bancroft     Ckemiilry. 

George  Francis  Bnilow.     Philosophy. 

Joseph  lienry  Bcalo.     Music;  Mathematics  ;  English  Composition  ;  Greek. 

Aleiander  Boyd.     History. 

Charles  Edgar  Boy n ton.     Chemistry;  History. 

Richards  Merry  Bradley.     Political  Economy ;  History. 

John  Eliot  Buikrd.     Philosophy. 

William  Henry  Bumhara.     Philosophy;  English  Composition. 

Frederick  Kuascll  Burton.    Munic. 

Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot.     Chemistry. 

Edwards  Cheney.     Mitsic. 

Joseph  Fay'son  Clark.     English. 

Frank  Nelson  Cole.     Mathematics. 

Arthur  Messinger  Comey.     Chemistry. 

Frank  Gaylord  Cook.     Philosophy ;  History :  Greek;  Political  Economy. 

Joseph  Austin  Coolidge.     German. 

Charles  Townscnd  Copelnnd.     H'tslory. 

Montgomery  Adams  Crockett.    Natural  History, 

Robert  Cumming.     Music. 

Charles  Francis  Cutler.     History. 

Frniiklin  Arthur  Dakiu.     Greek;  Latin;  English  Composition. 

William  Henry  DaiiEorth.     Natural  Hhitory. 

Wendell  Phillips  Davis.     Music;  German. 

Bichard  Delaney.     History, 

George  Washington  Dickerman.     Philosophy ;   Grecl: 

Charles  Denston  Dickey.     Hiflory. 

George  Bradford  Dunbar.     Natural  Hislory. 

WillLim  Harrison  Dunbar.     History;  Political  Economy. 

George  Herbert  Eaton.    Philosophy. 

Frederic  Atherton  Fcrnald.     Chemistry, 

Burton  Monroe  Firman.     Philosophy;  English  Composi'ion. 

William  Boyd  Fiske.     Natural  Hislory ;  Chemistry. 

John  McGaw  Foster.     English  Composition. 

Ilarry  Cormerais  French.     Natural  H'lstnry. 

Frank  Edward  Fuller.     English;  English  Composition, 

Homer  Gage.     Hislory. 

Frederic  Norton  Goddard.    French. 

Charles  Ilenry  Goldthwaite.     Greek;  Laiin. 

James  Jay  Grecnough,     Mathematics;  Physics. 

Asaph  Hall.     Mathematics. 
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Henry  Winthrop  HardoD.     Greek. 

George  Trumbull  HarUbom,    Chemistry. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard.     Greek;  Latin. 

Henry  Mascarene  Hubbard.     Natural  History. 

Charles  Green  Rockwood  Jennings.     Chetaislry. 

William  Jones.     Greek;  Latin. 

Benjamin  Bufus  Kittredge.    Histortj. 

George  Lyman  Kittredge.     Greek;  Latin;  English  ;  English  Composition. 

Albert  French  Lane.     Greek;  Lalin;  English  Composition. 

Hejward  Gibbons  Leavitt.      Chemislrff. 

Arthur  Prescott  Lotbrop.     Political  Economy ;  History. 

Robert  Luce.     Hislon/ ;  Political  Economy ;  English  Composition. 

Thomas  William  Ltidlow.     Greek. 

Walter  Irving  McCoy.    Philosophy. 

William  Hob bs  Manning.      Greek;  Latin;  History. 

John  Whiting  Maaon,     Mathematics. 

George  Lowell  Mayberry.     Physics ;  Philosophy. 

Alfred  k^ugene  Milea.     Philosophy. 

Sam  Henry  Jlorrill.     Music. 

Edmund  Seahon  Perin.    Natural  History. 

George  William  Perkins.     Natural  History. 

John  Walter  Perkins.     Natural  History;  Political  Economy. 

McLaurin  Jameson  Pickering.     Uisiory. 

William  Lowell  Putnam.     Mathematics. 

Charles  Moen  Rice.    Mathematics. 

George  Morey  Itiohardson.     Greek ;  Latin. 

Lucien  Moore  Kobinaoii.     Physics ;  History. 

William  Joseph  Rushmore.     History ;  English  Composition. 

Harold  Marsh  Se wall.     History;  English  Composition. 

Horace  Eiiunet  Smith.     Hi<tory, 

Charles  Armstrong  Snow.     Greek;  Philosophy. 

Edward  Kuighta  Stevens.      Chemistry. 

Frederic  Mather  Stone.     Greek. 

Roland  Thaxter.     Natural  History ;  Eni/tish  Composition. 

William  Cushiiig  Wait.     Political  Economy;  History. 

Guy  Waring,     Natural  History. 

Philip  Moen  Washburn.     History. 

Russell  Whitman,     PbHosnphy;   Greet;  Latin. 

Owen  Wister.     Music;  Philosophy;  English  Composition. 

Frederick  Clinton  Woodbury.     Natural  History. 

Herbert  Graftoii  Woodworth.     Greek. 

Joseph  Ruggles  Worcester.     Malliematics. 
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SECOND   TEAS  HONORS. 


&KCOK&-TEAR  HOHOBfl. 


in  Classiei. 

£dwiD  Guthrie  McTnoes, 

Highest  Honors. 

Walter  Elijah  Damon, 

Honors. 

Charles  Frederick  Nirdlinger, 

Do. 

Joseph  Henry  Sheffield, 

Do. 

Horace  Elmer  Sprague, 

Do. 

Sophomores: 

Josiah  Bridge, 

Highest  Honors. 

George  William  Brown, 

Do. 

William  Wallace  Feun, 

Do. 

William  Amory  Gardner, 

Do. 

Geoi^e  Andrew  Stewart, 

Do. 

Henry  Elbert  Barnes, 

Honors. 

Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth. 

Do. 

Ernest  Lee  Conant, 

Do. 

Theodore  Longfellow  Frothingham, 

Do. 

William  Halsey  Garrison, 

Do. 

Fhilip  Henry  Goepp, 

Do. 

Charles  Theodoi-e  Greve, 

Do. 

Eugene  Hamlin  Hatch, 

Do. 

Edward  Andress  Hibbard, 

Do. 

John  Andrew  Noonan, 

Do. 

Albert  Sanborn  Perkins, 

Do. 

Edwin  Martin  Pickop, 

Do. 

Lawrence  Eugene  Sexton, 

Do. 

Correa  Moylan  Wabh, 

Do. 

In  Malhe-nalict. 
JuntoTi : 

Osgood  Putnam, 

Honors. 

Sophomoret : 

Joseph  Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed, 

Highest  Honors. 

George  Herbert  Perkins, 
George  William  Sawin, 
Romeo  Green  Brown, 
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DETDfiS.  -^  PRIZES. 


Tde  following  stadents  received  books,  called  "  Detura,"  from  tlie  foundS' 
tion  of  Edward  Hopkins,  for  ezcelleoce  in  scholarship  :  — 


Clitt  Rogers  Clapp. 
Ernest  Lee  Conant. 
Allen  Curtis. 


Victor  Clifton  Alderson. 
Williana  Francis  Bacon. 
Hugh  Henry  Brogan. 
Allen  now.ird  Chamberlain. 
Arthur  Deloraine  Corey, 
George  Arthur  Craigin. 
George  Fauiitleroy  UaTidson. 
Bancroft  Gherardi  Oavia- 
Theodore  Dunham. 
F,dward  Tyler  KJgcrly. 
Samuel  Lynda  Foster. 
John  Hays  Gardiner. 
John  McGregor  Goodale. 
Robert  Stetson  Gorjiara. 
Otto  Rbcinhard  Hansen. 


Edward  Wheeler  Frost. 

Joseph  Arthur  Willis  Goodapeed. 

I  0/  1881-82. 
Charles  Mather  Harrington. 
Joseph  Adna  Hill. 
John  Francis  Holland. 
Lawrence  Litchfield. 
Joseph  Mansfield  Long. 
Daniel  William  Lothman. 
Theophihis  Huntington  Root. 
Edward  Irving  Smith. 
William  Christopher  .Smith. 
Abuer  Ernest  Strong. 
Ernest  Lawrence  Thayer. 
Arthur  Gordon  Webster. 
Charles  Alexander  Whittemots. 
Edward  Blake  Young. 


BowDoiM  Frizes. 

Frank  Bolles,  of  the  Class  of  ISSi  in  the  Law  School. 
Robert  Luce,  of  the  Class  of  18S2. 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  of  the  Class  of  1832. 
Osgood  rutnain,  of  the  Class  of  ISS^. 


BOYLSTON    PniZlLS    FOR 

First  Prh. 


Elocution. 


George  Herbert  Eaton,  of  Ibe  Class  of  1S32. 
(ieorge  Hyde  Page,  of  tbe  Class  of  1883. 
Osgood  Putnam,  of  tUo  Class  of  1883. 


^yGooi^lc 


Lee  FnizES  for  ReadinO. 

George  Read  Nutter. 
Hilton  Jerome  Stone. 
Edward  Franklin  Weld. 
Lucius  Junius  Henderson. 
Edward  Blake  Yoang. 

Freshnien. 
Ilownrd  Augustus  Taylor,  from  Wilson  &  Kellopg's  School. 
Odin  Barnes  Roberts,  from  the  Chauncy  Hnll  School. 
Crosbj  Church  Whitman,  from  Adams  Academy. 
Edward  Everett  Hamlin,  from  the  Roxbur;  Latin  School. 
Edward  Everett  Rose,  from  the  Chauncy  Hall  School. 
George  Edwin  Howes,  from  the  Boston  Latin  SchooL 


VII. 

DEGREES. 

Bachelors  of  Aria  of  the  Class  of  1SS2  .     . 
Bachelors  of  Arts  of  former  Classes  .     .     . 

Bachelors  of  Dirinity 

Bachelors  of  Laws 

Doctors  of  Medicine 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 

Civil  Engineer 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Agriculture 

Doctor  of  Science 

Masters  of  Arts 


HoKORAKT  Degrees. 
Masters  of  Arts. 
Horatio  Hale. 
Henry  Lee  Higginsou. 

Docton  of  Laws. 
Henry  Jacob  Bigelow. 
William  Crowninshield  Endicott. 
Marcus  Morton. 
Charles  O'Conor. 
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COHHITTEES  OF  THB  OTBBSEEBS. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THB  OVERSEERS,  FOR  1882. 

To  visit  (he  UniveraUy, 


President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
His  Eicellency  the  Governor. 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


The  Secretarjr  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Over- 

The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  Tinting 

Committees. 


Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
Edward  E.  Hale. 
Theodore  Lyman. 
Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Henry  Lee. 
Charles  R.  Codman. 
John  Noble. 
J.  T.  G-  Nichols. 


To  visit  [Ac  Ci^ltge.  —  On  Government, 
Waldo  Higginson. 
Le  B.iron  Russell. 
Moorfleld  Storey. 
John  Fiske. 
James  E.  Cnbot. 
Richard  M.  Hodges. 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 


Toi-i 
Lb  Baron  Russell, 
Robert  D.  Smith. 
Thomas  W.  Higginson. 
John  Noble. 
Roger  Wolcotl. 
Arthur  Dexter. 
W.  B.  Swett. 
Chnrles  P.  Curtis. 


t  the  CoUege.  —  On  Languagn. 

Robert  E.  Babson. 
J.  B.  Torricelli. 
Edward  Edes, 
Carl  Wolff. 

Lucius  IL  Buctiingham. 
Ootavius  B.  Frotiiingham. 
Thomas  J.  Gushing. 
Francis  A.  Waterhouse. 


To  vUii 
Moorfield  Storey. 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
George  B.  Chose. 


At  Co/ltjc.  —  On  Ithiloric  and  EujUsH  Lileratare. 
Roger  Wolcott. 
Henry  W.  Foote. 
Charles  P.  Curtis. 


To  visil  llie  CoUrgr.—  On  Ilhtorg  and  PolUical  Scii 


John  Fiske. 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
Alexander  McKenzie. 
Thomas  W.  Higginson 
Henry  C.  Lodge. 
Edward  G.  Porter. 


John  O.  Means. 
James  H.  Means. 
Russell  Gray. 
Abbott  Lawrence. 
Brooks  Adams. 
Edward  Atkinson, 
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00MHITTEB8  OF  THE    OVEBSEBBfi. 


To  viiit  tlu  Colltgi.—  On  PA^McipAjr. 
Junes  E.  Cabot.  John  Hske. 

Alexander  HcEenzie.  JoMph  B.  Wanier. 

Frandt  G.  Feal>ody.  John  0.  Means. 

To  oitit  the  CoUege.  —  On  Malhtmatii:;  Phymm,  and  CSoKlOn/. 


Edwin  P.  SeftTer. 
Daniel  B.  Hagar. 
WiUiam  Watson. 
Geoi^e  V,  Leverett 
J.  D.  Rnakle. 
PeTcival  Lowell. 


David  Sears. 
Channing  Whitakei. 
Oliver  Wsdsworth. 
Francis  Blake,  Jr. 
Robert  Amoij. 
Walter  C.  Cabot. 


lUchard  M.  Hodges. 
Theodore  Lyman. 
George  B.  Bradford. 


lit  Iht  CoOege.  —  On  Natural  Hatoiy. 
Henry  Wheatland. 
WilUdm  H.  Niles. 
Thomiis  B.  Curtis. 


To  Di"ii'(  (he  Collegt.  —  On  Fine  Arti  and  Mmic. 


Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Charles  C.  Ferkins. 
S.  L.  Thomdike. 
John  S.  D wight. 
Arthur  Dexter. 


William  F.  Apthorp. 
Charles  A.  Cummings. 
Henry  L.  Higginson. 
J.  Francis  Tuckerman. 
Francis  D.  Millett 


James  F.  Clarke. 
Phillips  Brooks. 
Edward  E.  Hale. 
Alexander  McEenzie. 
Edward  H.  HaU. 
Adams  Ajer. 
Artemas  B.  Mnzzej. 


To  twif  Iht  Divinity  School. 

Franklin  Johnson. 
Waldo  Higginson. 
Henry  W.  Foote. 
Charles  F.  Dole. 
Thomas  Hill. 
Arthur  Brooks. 


John  Lowell. 
Leverett  Saltonstall. 
George  O.  Shattuck. 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Jr. 
William  6.  Russell. 
Darwin  £.  Ware. 
WiUiam  C.  EndicoH. 
Robert  D.  Smith. 


it  the  LaiB  School. 

Moorfield  Storey. 
Francis  E.  Parker. 
Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr. 
Francis  C.  Barlow. 
Peter  B.  Olney. 
Charles  C.  Beaman,  Jr. 
Edmand  Wetmore. 
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C0HHITTEB8   OF    THE   OTBRSEERS. 


To  vinit  the  Sctenri/tc  School,  the  Btuaeg  Institutitm,  tht  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  and  the  Museum  of  Coniparati»< 
ZoSiogy. 

Morrill  Wyman.  Channing  Whitaker. 

Theodore  Lyman.  Charles  O.  Thompson. 

K.  M.  Hodges.  '                    T.  J.  Goolidge. 

Stephen  Saliabury.  Alphonsa  Fteley. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver.  Clemens  Herachel. 

John  O.  Sargent.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch. 

Henry  P.  Kidder.  S.  M.  Felton. 

Benjamin  S.  Eotch.  William  E.  Worthen. 

Robert  W.  Hooper.  Thomas  C.  Clarke. 

Gustavus  Hay. 


Le  Baron  Russell. 
Morrill  Wyman. 
Richard  M.  Hodges. 
Samuel  A.  Green. 
Joseph  Sargent. 
Frederic  Winsor. 
John  G.  Park. 
George  C.  Shattuck. 


James  F.  Clarke. 
Charles  R.  Oodmao. 
William  Amory. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence. 
Francis  G.  Feabody. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch. 
John  C.  Palfrey- 
George  I.  Alden. 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 


Phillips  Brooks. 
John  Fiske. 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
John  O.  Sargent. 
Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Samuel  A.  GrccD. 
William  W,  Greeuou, 
Charles  A.  Cutter. 
George  W.  Wales. 
Charles  C.  Smith. 
Samuel  S.  Green. 


e  Medical  School  and  Dental  School. 
Hall  Curtis. 
James  L.  Little, 
Samuel  L.  Abbott 
Francis  M.  Weld. 
Algernon  Coolidge. 
John  C.  Dalton. 
Austin  Flint. 


To  visit  the  Observatory. 

J.  R.  Coolidge. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
Charles  F.  Choate. 
A  Ivan  Clark. 
Frederic  O.  Prince. 
Augustus  Lowell- 
J.  Montgomery  Sears. 
Simon  Newcomb. 


j(  (he  l.ihrary. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr. 
Samuel  Eliot. 
Delano  A.  Goddard. 
Francis  V.  Balch. 
Henry  G.  Denny. 
Charles  Deane. 
Henry  F.  Jenks. 
Me  lien  Chamberhun. 
George  Dext«r. 
John  M.  Brown. 
Charles  F.  Adams,  Jr. 
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COHHtTTEES   OP  TUB    07ER8EBRS. 


To  vuil  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Herbarium. 

LcTerett  Saltonstall.  FraDcia  A.  Osboru. 

Fred  L.  Ames.  John  C.  Phillips. 

William  Boott.  Henry  P.  Walcott. 

John  Cumminga.  Henry  W.  Sargent. 

William  Gray,  Jr.  Henry  C.  Lodge. 

Augiutus  Lowell.  J.  Rerpont  Morgan. 

H.  H.  Hnnnewell.  George  Ellwanger. 

J.  Warren  MerriU.  ThDmas  Meehan. 


On  the  Tr 


Ijeverett  Saltonstall. 
John  Lowell. 
Henry  P.  Kidder. 
AmoB  A.  Lawrence. 


Henry  W.  Paine. 
Moorfield  Storey. 
John  Lowell. 


Account). 
Charles  H.  Parker. 
Israel  M.  Spelman. 
George  B.  Chase. 


On  Eteetiojtt. 


WiUiam  C.  Endicott. 
Leverett  Saltonatall. 


On  Reports  and  Kesolutioni. 


Robert  D.  Smith. 
William  C.  Endicott. 
Henry  W.  Pune. 
WiUiam  Amory. 


Francis  E.  Parker. 
Charle»  R.  Codmsn. 
Henry  Lee. 
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AditiisBion  to  the  CoHege  of  graduates  of  other  colleges 10 

Admiasioii  to  College,  statistics  of 57-60 

Admission  to  the  Divinity  School 26-81 

Admission-TequisitioDS  to  College 14,  56 

Anticipation  of  Freshman  studies 11-74 

Appleton  Chapel,  services  in '. 20 

Appointments 6-10 

Arnold  Akhoretum,  report  on 122-124 

,,  ,,  permanent  planting  postponed 41,  122 

,,  ,,  card -catalog  lie  of  plants 123 

,,  „  exchanges 123 

,,  „  herbarium  and  museum 124 

Athletic  sports,  good  results  of 19 

„  „      regulation  of 16-18 

Botanic  Gardks,  report  on 103-lOfl 

„  ,,  hequcst  of  John  Amorj  Lowell  for 105 

,,  ,,  inadequate  endowment  of 40,  104-108 

BusBcY  Institutios,  report  on 97 

„  ,,  pecuniary  condition  of 40 

CiiEMICAi.  LAiiDRATtiKY,  rcport  On 106-109 

,,  ,,  instruction  in 107 

,,  ,,  publications  from 107-109 

,,  ,,  researches  made  in 41 

Chinese  instruction  —  end  of  the  experiment 46 

Class  funds 50 

College  course,  how  to  shorten 12-75 

CoLi.KdR,  report  an 54-75 

,,         instruction  in 61-07 

„         number  of  weekly  exercises  by  departments 72 

,,         losses  and  gains  in  the  several  classes 55 

Commencement  parts 136 

Committees  of  the  Overseers 144-147 

Co-operative  Society 48 

Deaths 3 

Degrees  conferred 143 
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Dental  School,  report  on 93-45 

,,  „        desert  and  needa  of 39-95 

,,  „        iDstruclJon  in 94 

Dining  Hall  Associatdon,  difficulliea  of 47 

Diaturbancea  on  Commencement  night 26 

Divinity  School,  report  on 8(k84 

„  „  admission  to 26,81 

,,  „         instruction  in 62-88 

Fnnds  as  memorials 52 

Graduats  DspARTMiun',  report  on 76-79 

,,  „  degrees  conferred 78 

„  ,,  instruction  in 77 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  coming  to  Harvard     ........      10 

'  Graduates,  occupations  of 25 

Hollis  professorship  filled 27-81 

Honorable  mention  at  graduation 130,  140 

Honors  at  graduation ]3g 

Honors,  second-year 141 

Land  and  buildings  acquired  since  1869,  cost  of 50,  131 

Law  School,  report  on 84-89 

„         attendance  at  1870-1831 B4 

,,        „        book  fund  provided 30 

„        ,,        instruction  in 86,87 

„         ,,         new  professorship  in 30 

,,        „        results  of  examinations 85-88 

Law,  teachers  of,  how  procurable 31 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  report  on 95-97 

,,  ,,  ,,        diminished  number  of  special  students      96 

LlBBART,  report  On 97-103 

„         accessions  to 100 

,,  bibliographical  contributions  issued  by 97,98 

,,  its  expenses  reduced  in  1381-S2 4^t 

,,  its  need  of  funds  for  administration  and  service       ....      43 

„         its  work  hindered 42 

,,         revision  of  catalogue 102 

„         use  of 100 

Master's  degree,  the  conditions  of 22-2") 

Medical  education,  improvements  in 38 

Medical  education  of  vromen.  Corporation's  votes  about      ....     32,  37 

„  „  „         „       Overseer's  votes  about       ....    32,  34.  37 

Medical  Faculty,  averse  to  undertaking  female  education  .     .     .30,  133 

„  ,,  protest  of 33 

„  ,,  withdraws  its  protest -     .      35 

Medical  School,  report  on 89-93 

„  „  admission  of  women  to 32-38,  133 

,,  ,,         instruction  in 90, 91 

,,  ,,         results  of  examinations 91,92 

Mineral  Cabinet,  increase  of 109 
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Ministers,  one  came  of  the  de&rth  of 20 

MuBBnx  OF  Comparative  ZoBloqy,  report  on 124-131 

„  „  „  acceasiona  to    .     .     .     .     45,  129-131 

„  „  „  how  ita  work  is  paid  for    ...      46 

,,  ,,  ,,  progress  of  the  building    .     .   45-125 

„  ,,  ,,  progress  in  arranging   .     .     .  46-12B 

„  publications  of    .     .     .     45, 125-128 

Need  of  the  University,  permanent  income  from  funds 51 

Observatory,  report  on 110-122 

„  accumulated  observationa  reduced  and  published     .     .     44 

,,  devoted  to  astronomical  physica 44 

„  a  permanent  fund  for 45,  121 

publications  of        44,116-119 

,,  routine  work  offers  the  surest  return 44 

,.  true  Hervice  of 121 

,,  work  of  the  instruments 110-llS 

Physical  Laboratory,  endowment  of  completed 49 

Prayers,  conduct  of 19,  20 

Prizes 14a 

Resignations 4-6 

Scholarships  for  graduates 2'2 

,,  for  special  students 16 

Special  students  in  the  College 15-73 

Summary  of  students  in  the  University 138 

Sunday  services  changed  from  morning  to  evening 20 

University  lectureahips  in  1881-82 49 

Veterinary  School 4« 

Winn  professorship  filled ->S-Hi} 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THE  BOABD  OF  OVEBSEEKS  OF  HaKVARD  OoLLEGE: — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Auuual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1882,  in  the  usual  fonu. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

PriDCipal.  Income. 

COLLEGE. 
Bowditcll  SchoUrahips  (part  of ), 

$70,000,  MaaaacbusctU  S%  Bonds,  sold  during  the  year,  .  .  1,681.95 
Basaatt  Scholarahipa  (part  of), 

Mortgnge,  pud  offtluring  tho  year 2Tfi.OO 

Pexmoyer  Scholarahipa  (part  of), 

Peanojer  Annuity  in  Englond, 1,444.44        277.50  • 

Bmnford  Profcssoreliip  (part  of), 

French  Rente 10,000,00         579.37 

Jonathan  Pblllips  Fund, 

Mortgage 10,000.00         600.00 

Daniel  H.  Feirce  Fnnd  (part  of). 

Mortgage 12,766.91         ti«8.72 

Samuel  Ward'a  Gift, 

Ward'a  (Bumlcin)  leland,  Boaton  Harbor,      .     .     .      1,200.00  50.00 

Botanic  Garden  Fund  (part  of), 

$17,000  New  Yorlt  Central  R.  R.  Bonds,  ....    17,000.00      1,020.00 

LIBRARY. 
Charles  UJnotFund  (part  of), 

800,000,  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittab.  R.  R.  Bonds,  00,000.00  4,a00.00 
Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Uoipilal  Lif^  Inaurancc  Co.,     .     .      6,000.00         200.00 

SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 
John  B.  Barringer  Fund  (port  of), 

40  iliareB  Sclienectady  Bank  Stock,  ....      2,200.00         200.00 

Amonnta  carried  fonriird,   .   .    .  Sl^S.^iH-SS   $0,GT2.S4 


>oglc 
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Amountt  brought  forward, |122,eil.8B   49.672.64 

MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGy. 
Agoasiz  Hemorial  Fund  (part  of), 

PerBonal  notes  (endorsed), 26,00e.S9      l,i82.9* 

OBSERVATORY. 

Anonymous  gift  (now  used  to  paj  aunuitiee), 

fl,0O0,  Michigan  South'a& No.  Indiana K.R.  Bond,      1,000.00  70.00 

92,000,  Cincinnati  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00         140.00 

92,000  Minneapolis  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00         160.00 

60  shares  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  &,  Chicago,  R.  R. 

Stock 6,000.00         360.00 

SPECIAL   FUNDS. 
Busaey  Trust, 

Real  EeUte 413,002.80    ie,lT0.12 

Bobert  Troup  Faine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$22,500  Mass.  5%  Bonds, 25,806.00      1,071.69 

New  Law  School  Profeesorsliip, 

Personal  note, 00,000.00      2,250.00 

5080,515.84  531,367.19 

The  other  Funds  of  the  College  are  invested  as  a  whole. 
The  general  investments,  with  the  income  thereof,  are  as 
follows :  — 


idpsJ. 


Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., ?711, 103.7* 

Hailroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,  ,   .   .   972,532.48 

Rdlroad  Stock 32,160.22 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,      !),000.00 

Bank  Slock, 63,964.00 

Manufacturing  Slock, 103,053.29 

Real  Estate, !,3'J6,073.30 

Unoccupied  Lands, 75,487.79 

Brattle  Street  Reversion, 1,000.00 

Advances  to  ScicntiSc  School,   .   .   .       4,905.14 
"       "      Dental  School,     ....      16,827.74 


Buss. 


■  Trust 


"       "      Dining  Hall  Association, 
"       "      Scuddor's  Catalogue, 

"       "      Books, 

"       "      Cliinese  Subscription, 
"     fur    altering  ApptcCon  Chapel, 
"       "      repairing  College  Wharf, 
Term  Bills  due  Oct.,  1832,      .... 

Term  Bills  overdue, 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  . 
Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar,  .    .   .    . 
Totals  of  general 
Totals  of  special 

Amounts, 


40,666.13 


71,103.80 

.     19,063.38 

.       1,131.61 

3,550,398.64 

674,021.61 


Angustji,  iSSi. 

1,040,385.85 

106,811.93 

9,000.00 

63,964.00 

102,058.29 

1,396,623.30 

76,437.79 

1,000.00 


2,839.62 

70,016.74 
2,367.01 
9,211.26 
6.090.99 


8,396.00 

700.00 

4,648.07 

8,673.40 
77,289.00 


94,233.420.25     94,611,861.69   9233,352.81 
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During  the  year,  $70,000  of  Massachusetts  bonds,  belong- 
iiig  to  the  Bowditch  Scholarship  Fund,  have  been  sold  at  an 
advance  of  $11,275  over  their  coat,  and  the  gain  has  been 
credited  to  the  capital  of  the  Bowditch  Scholarship  Fund,  tiie 
whole  of  which  now  shares  in  the  "general  investments." 
$217,000  of  seven  per  cent  railroad  bonds  have  been  sold  at 
a  premium  of  |39,5()7.50,  which  was  a  net  gain  of  $10,487 
upon  their  cost,  but  the  whole  premium  has  been  credited  to 
the  account  of  "  railroad  bond  premiums  "  to  provide  against 
any  losses  that  may  be  made  upon  future  sales.  The  same 
account  has  been  charged  with  the  premium  on  $236,000  of 
seven  per  cent  railroad  bonds  bought,  amounting  to  $35,325. 
The  account  of ' '  railroad  bond  premiums  "  has  been  credited 
with  $iJ340,  which  was  taken  from  the  interest  received  on 
$334,000  of  seven  per  cent  bonds  held  during  the  whole  year, 
and  with  the  difference  between  accrued  interest  repaid  and 
that  advanced  during-the  year,  amounting  to  $102.88.  The 
sales  and  purchases  of  bonds  were  made  to  take  advantage  of 
changes  in  market  prices  from  time  to  time,  due  to  tltictua- 
tions  both  in  the  current  rate  of  interest  and  in  the  demand 
for  or  supply  of  particular  securities.  The  bonds  bought  yield 
upon  their  cost  a  net  income  one  half  of  one  per  cent  higher 
than  the  bonds  sold,  but  they  are  all  of  a  high  class,  and  most 
of  them  provide  for  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  in 
gold.  All  other  changes  in  the  investments  of  the  University 
are  accounted  for  by  the  receipts  and  payments  hereinafter 
stated  in  detail. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($201, 985. Oil) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  5/^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  except  the  Medical  School  and 
Law  School  Building  Funds,  which  have  received  a  special 
rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances  during  the  period  of 
construction.  The  balance  of  $208.97  has  been  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  this  year  as  compared  with  that  for 
1880-81  shows  a  gain  of  ^^a  of  one  per  cent,  due  chiefly 
to  a  higher  average  rate  of  interest  ui>on  temporary  loans, 
and  to  less  outlay  proportionally  upon  repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  productive  real  estate.  For  the  year  1882-83  the 
rate  of  income  is  likely  to  be  below  five  and  a  lialf  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  income  avwlable  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  tho  College  proper,  and  the 
expeiiditurea  in  those  departmeuta  :  — 

Interest  on  f\ind9  for 

Uaivereitj  Solariss  and  Expenses, $17,826.89 

College  Expenses 3,176.43 

Library, 1,3*4.92 

College  Salaries 26,280.98 

Gymnasium,  and  rcpdrs  on  College  buildings,   .   ,  none. 

College  Term  bills, 162,983.04 

Sundry  cash  receipts 7,571.16 

221,183.88 

Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, <2B, 473.69 

College  Expenses, 3!>,269.CS 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books) 20,137.21 

College  Salaries, 137,059.27 

Gymnasimn  Expenses 6,273.03 

Settlement  of  account  for  Chinese  Instruction,      .    .   .       2,954. SI 
Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  Buildings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books, 4,754. G9 

2.16,921.03 

Balance,  showing  dofiuit  fur  the  year,  which  has  been  

charged  off  to  Stuck  Account ^14,733.61 

For  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  there 
have  been  considerable  gains  from  tuition  fees  and  rent  of 
rooms,  and  a  temporary  exemption  from  heavy  charges  for 
repairs  and  improvements,  but  the  ordinary  expenses  of  car- 
rying on  the  work  as  now  laid  out,  together  with  a  special 
charge  of  nearly  $3,000  for  the  settlement  of  the  account  for 
Cliinesc  instruction,  which  included  the  cost  of  sending  to 
China  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Ko  Kun-hua,  have 
left  a  deficit  for  the  year  amounting  to  $14,738.64,  wliich 
sum  has  been  taken  from  the  unrestricted  capital  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  j'car,  for  tho.  first  time,  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Gymuasiiun  and  of  the  Bur.-iar's  office  have 
been  churgcd  to  the  Law,  Divinity,  and  Scientific  Schools. 
During  the  year  ISS^-S.'i  the  Corporation  will  be  ahle  to  keep 
the  cxpoii.ics  within  the  income,  partly  by  cutting  off  outlays, 
but  chiefly  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  undergraduates. 

For  the  Divinity  School  the  income  from  the  new  endow- 
ments and  an  increase  of  receipts  from  tuition  fees  and  rent 
of  rooms,  as  well  as  from  the  Biissey  Trust,  have  made  a  sur- 
plus of  $2,819.41,  in  spite  of  a  larger  expenditure  for  sala- 
ries.    For  1880-81  there  was  a  surplus  of  $2,217.41.       , 
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For  the  Law  School  there  is  a  surplus  of  $364.26,  the  in- 
come from  the  new  Book  Fund  having  allowed  a  larger  out> 
lay  upon  books,  and  an  increase  of  income  from  the  Busaey 
Trust  having  partly  covered  the  new  charges  on  account  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Bursar's  office.  The 
salary  of  the  uew  professor  has  been  provided  for  from  the 
interest  upon  the  note  given  for  the  foundation  of  the  new 
pi-ofessorship.    For  1880-81  there  was  a  surplus  of  $675.77. 

The  Medical  School  has  made  a  surplus  of  $7,843.92,  partly 
due  to  a  small  gain  in  fees  from  students.  For  1880-81  the 
surplus  was  $5,946.69. 

For  the  Dental  School  there  is  a  surplus  of  $1,339.37,  due 
to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  This  surplus 
has  been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  School.  For  1880-81 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $304.43. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  ttiere  is  a  surplus  of 
$197.87,  which  has  beenused  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  School. 
The  number  of  students  has  been  much  smaller  than  last  year, 
the  large  iucrease  of  numbers  then  reported  having  proved 
to  be  only  tem[>orary.  For  1880-81  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$3,041.35.  The  sum  of  $4,652.06  from  the  income  of  the 
Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  hiis  been  used  to  repay  in  part  the 
notes  given  by  Mr.  Agassiz  to  the  Memorial  Fund  for  ad- 
vances on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  Museum  Imilding. 
Mr.  Agiissiz  has  continued  to  make  very  large  private  out- 
lays for  the  benefit  of  the  Museum. 

In  the  Observatory  the  expenses  have  consumed  all  the 
subscriptions  for  current  use  received  within  the  year  and 
left  a  deficit  of  $1,172.67,  which  has  been  met  out  of  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  paid  in  advance  during  the  year  1878-79. 
For  1880-81  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1,537.22. 

For  the  Bussey  Institution  there  is  a  surplus  of  $805.55, 
due  to  a  larger  income  from  the  Busscy  Trust  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  salary  paj-ments.  This  surplus  will  be  used  for  sala- 
ries during  the  ensuing  year.  For  1880-81  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $2,160.30. 

The  gross  income  from  the  Bussey  stores  has  largely  in- 
creased since  last  year,  but  heavy  expenses  hjive  been  incurred 
for  repairs,  leaving  the  gain  of  net  income  only  a  little  over 
$2,000.     For  the  year  1882-83  the  net  income  is  not  likely 


to  be  much  lai^er  than  during  the  past  year,  as  considerable 
outlay  for  repairs  must  be  made  from  the  year's  income. 

During  the  year  the  name  of  the  Graduates'  Scholarship 
has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  "Rogers  Scholarship,"  in 
honor  of  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers,  of  the  class  of  1822,  who 
founded  the  scholarship  in  the  year  1869,  and  who  now  con- 
sents that  his  name  be  attached  thereto  ;  and  the  name  of  the 
Senior  Exhibition  has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  *'  Palfrey 
Exhibition,"  in  memory  of  the  late  John  G.  Palfrey,  who 
founded  the  Exhibition  in  the  year  1821.  The  name  of  the 
Massacliusetts  Fund  for  the  Botanic  Garden  has  been  changed 
to  that  of  the  "  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,"  in  honor 
of  the  late  Judge  Lowell,  who  mainly  procured  the  original 
subscriptions,  and  in  accordance  with  a  provision  made  by 
the  subscribers  to  the  Fund  for  a  change  of  its  name  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Gifis  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows: — 

TO    FOim   NEW    FUNDS    OR    INCHEA8E    OLD    ONES, 

From  Edward  Russell,  Esq.,  $125,  to  increase  the  scholar- 
ship founded  by  him. 

From  the  administrator  of  Miss  Martlia  C.  Derby,  $5000, 
to  found  a  scholai'ship  in  the  University. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $90,000,  as  the  foundation  of 
a  new  professorship  in  the  Law  School. 

From  the  executors  of  John  Amory  Lowell,  $20,000,  to 
be  added  to  the  JIassachusetts  Fund  for  the  Botanic  Garden ; 
and  $20,000,  "  three  quarterfi  of  the  income  of  which  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  applied  to  tlie  pnrcha.se  of  books  for  the 
Library,  and  the  other  one  quarter  be  added  yearly  to  the 
principal." 

From  the  executors  of  Charles  Sumner,  $17.20,  as  a  final 
payment  on  account  of  the  Sumner  Book  Fund. 

Subscriptions  for  the  incrca-se  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Fund, 
paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 

Alexander  Asiissii,     »100O,  II.  II.  Hunnewell,     81000. 

Subscriptions  for  the  endowment  of  a  Physical  Laboi^ 
tory,  paid  to  Sept,  I,  1882,  from 

n,g,i,7cd  by  Google 


A  friend «SO0O 

A.  Agiiitiz 6000 

Sidney  BartleW BCtOO 

Francis  Blake 1000 

Walter  C.  Cabot     ....  1000 

Geo.  C.  Clark 1000 

[.oiiiB  C.  Clark lOOO 

«22,000 

Subscriptions  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  Divinity- 
School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 


Alex.  Cochrane  .    .    . 

.    #600 

Wm.  H.  Forbes .     ,     . 

.      1000 

H.P.Kidder.    .    .    . 

.     2000 

Arthur  T.  Lyman    .     . 

.       600 

Theodore  Lyman     .     . 

.      600 

J.  A.  Rumrill      .     .     . 

.     1000 

P.  H.  Sears    .... 

.       600 

Abbot,  Prof.  Ezra    . 
Allen,  Rev.  Joseph  H. 

Barrows,  Rev.  S.  J.  . 
Bisby,  Rev.  Jaraes  T. 
Bowditch,  J.  IngersoU 
Brown,  ReT.  H.  W. . 
Bliot,  Charles  W.  . 
Everett,  Prof.  C.  C.  . 
FUh,  Rev.  William  H. 


«iao. 


Gilman,  Rev.  N.  P.  . 
Lee,  Henry  .  .  . 
Leonard,  Ror.  George 
Lippitt,  Henry  .  .  . 
Lombard,  Rl'v.  Charles 
Muiicy,  Rev.  A.  B. , 
Osgood,  Rev.  E.  Q.  S 
Thayer,  Rev.  George 
Toy,  Prof.  C.  H.  .     . 


«10. 


#1,621.6 


Subscriptions  to  establish  a  fund  of  which  the  income  shall 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Law  School,  paid 
to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 


A  senior  member  of  the  Bar    #6000 

Beaman,  C-  C,  Jr. 

Belmont,  August 

Bonaparte,  Charles  J. 

Brown,  Addison 

Cadwalader,  J.  L.   . 

Carter,  James  C.     . 

Choate,  Charles  F. 

Choate,  Josepb  H.  . 

Coolidge,  D.  H.       . 

Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 

Crocker,  U.  H.   . 

Dexter,  W.  S.    . 

Bndieott,  William,  Jr. 

Fox,  Austin  G.   .     . 

Gardiaer,  William  1 

Gray,  Rusaell 

Hayes,  Francis  B. 

Holmes,  Artemas  H.    . 

Hubbard,  C.  E.  .     . 

Keaabey,  E.  Q.   .     . 

Kimball,  David  P.  . 

Ltlienthal,  estate  of  Rev.Dr.Max5< 

Loring,  C.  W Si 


Lowell,  A.  L.      .     . 
Lowell,  F.  C.      .     . 
Lowell,  John      .     . 
Morse,  Godfrey  .     , 
Morse,  John  T.  .     . 
Morse,  R.  M.,  Jr.    . 
Myers,  James  J. 
Nickerson,  George  A. . 
HorcroBS,  GrcnviHe  IL 
Norcrosa,  Otis     .     , 
Norcross,  Otis,  Jr. 
Palfrey,  F.  W,    .     . 
Parker,  F.  E.      .     . 
Parkinan,  >lcnry     . 
Pierce,  Hoiiry  L,     . 

Pratt,  Edward  E.    . 

Prichard,  William  M. . 

Putnam,  George 

Pmnnm,  Henry  W. 

Roberta,  George  L. 

Ropes,  John  C.  .     . 

Rttaaell,  William  G. 

Salisbury,  Stcplien. 

Sargent,  J.  O. 


(ConUnued.) 
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Subscriptions  for  the  Law  School  Book  Fund  (continued)  : 


Seari,  P.  H.  .  .  . 
SImltuck,  Qeo.  O.  . 
StoTrow,  James  J.  . 
Thayer,  E.  V.  R. 

Thomdike,  S,  L. 
VauKhan,  William  ' 


Villard,  Henry 6000 

Wharton,  W.  F 26 

Wigglesworth,  George     .     .  100 

Wolcott,  J.  Huntington   .     .  200 

Wolcott,  Roger 100 


926,230 

Subscriptions  to  be  applied  towards  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Dental  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 


Dr.  George  II.  Amea 
Dr.  F.  E.  Banfleld  . 
Dr.  A,  G.  Bout*  .  . 
Dr.  C.  A.  Brackett  . 
Dr.  E.  P.  Bradbury  . 
Dr.  E.  C.  Briggs  .  . 
Dr.  T.  H,  Chandler  . 
Dr.  E.  E.  Frost    .     , 


Dr.  George  F.  Grant 
Dr.  A.  B.  Jewell  . 
Arthur  T.  Lyman 
Dr.  H.  C.  Meriam 
Dr.  F.  A.  Merrill 
Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard 
Dr.  E.  H.  Smith  . 
Dr.  J.  G.  W.  Werner 


The  sum  of  (5  received  last  year  from  Dr.  S.  S.  Silva  and 
entered  as  a  gift  for  current  use  haa  since  been  transferred  to 
this  endowment  fund  for  the  Dental  School. 


GIFTS    FOB    IMMEDIATE    USB, 

From  an  anonymous  friend  $135,000  has  been  received  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Law  School. 

From  liobcrt  N.  Toppnu,  Esq.-,  $150,  to  be  used  as  a  prize 
to  be  awarded  in  1882-S3  on  Political  Science  in  the  graduate 
department  of  the  University. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  Esq.,  |200,  for  books  for  the 
Library,  in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

Subscriptions  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Observatory, 
paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 


Adama,  Charles  Franc  is 
Ames,  Fred.  L.  .  .  . 
Beat,  JamcB  H.  .  .  . 
Bremer,  John  L. .     .     . 

Brimmer,  MarUn  .  . 
Cabot,  Walter  C.  .  . 
Choate,  Charles  F.  .  . 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson  . 
Curtis,  Cliiirlcs  P.  .  . 
Dalton,  Cliarlcs  H.  .  . 
DttTis,  James  .... 


F.iy,  R.  S 60 

Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  M 200 

Forbes,  .r.  M 100 

Gardner,  George 100 

Gardner,  Jolm  L 100 

Grew,  Henry  S 60 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  A.       ...      100 
Higginsun,  George   ....     100 

Hooper,  Mrs.  S 100 

llunncwell,  II.  H $100 

Lodge,  Mrs.  Anna  C.    .     .     .       60 
(ConUnued.) 


Subscriptions  for  the  Observatory  (continued) 

Loirell,  Anpiatni     .... 

Norcrosi,  Otis 

Pune,  Chulea  J 

PaysoQ,  Samuel  R.  •     .     .     . 

Pickering,  E.  C 

Phillips,  John  C 

Bobbins,  R.  E 

Seturs,  Mrt.  DsTid   .    ... 
Seari,  F.  B 


Shattuck,  G.  O.  .  . 
Shaw,  Mtb.  Cora  L. 
Thajer,  Nathaniel  . 
Upham,  Oeorge  P.  . 
Weld,  W.  G.  .  .  . 
Wheelwright,  A.  C. . 
Wigglea worth,  Misses  . 
Winthrop,  Robert  C.    . 


60 


93,330 

Subscriptions  to  aid  in  publishing  the  University  Bulletin, 
paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 

A.  Agtusit 960  C.  S.  Sargent fSO 

Charles  P.  Curtis      ....     200  W.  B.  Weeden 100 

Henrj  Lee 50  

9460 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $500,  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  Professor  of  Entomology-. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Dante. 

From  R.  H.  McDonald,  Esq.,  $20,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  French  department. 

Final  subscriptions  for  Chinese  Instruction,  paid  to  Sept.  1, 
1882,  from 

Martin  Brimmer  .     .     .        9333.34  E.  B.  Mudgo 9333.33 

D.  O.  Clark 166.67  George  C.  Richardson  .     .     333.34 

George  B.  Dixirell   .     .     .     333.  ~ 

91,499.6S 

For  lectures  on  Political  Economy,  through  "William  Gray, 
Esq.,  Treas.,  $300. 

Subscriptions  towards  the  fund  for  the  now  building  for 
the  Medical  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1882,  from 

Ames,  Frederick  L.  .     .     .  910,000  Ilamlen,  Nathaniel  P. .     .     .       100 

Blake,  Arthur  W 1000  Head,  Charles 100 

Bradlec,  Frederick  U,      .     .       100  Hogg,  Brown  &  Tajlor     .     .      200 


Burnett,  Joseph 200 

Buruham,  John  A 1000 

Chickering,  George  H.     .    .  100 

CummirgB,  John     ....  600 

Greenleaf,  R.  C 1000 


Lf  mat),  Arthur  T.  . 

Lyman,  Theodore  . 

Parker,  H.  D.     .  . 

Simmons,  G.  W.  . 


500 


The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
f  157,099,68,  as  is  also  staled  on  page  14  of  this  report. 
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OTHER   GIFTS- 

From  John  Hargrcaves,  Esquire,  of  Liverpool,  a  picture 
by  ' '  Old  Crome  "  framed  in  oak  from  a  tree  associated  with 
the  English  ancestors  of  the  Boston  Mathers. 

From  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Greek  play, 
a  grand  piano. 

From  the  executors  of  Charles  Sumner  a  deed  of  an  un- 
divided half  interest  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
in  Wisconsin,  having  at  present  no  market  value. 

During  the  year  the  College  became  entitled,  under  the 
will  of  the  lat«  Geoi^e  B.  Dorr,  of  Boston,  to  property  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  value,  bequeathed 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  fnnds  of  said  College,"  with- 
out any  restriction  whatever ;  but  as  no  part  of  this  property 
came  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  College  until  after  the 
close  of  the  financial  year,  the  formal  acknowledgment  there- 
for will  be  made  in  the  next  Annual  Report. 

EDWARD  W.  HOOPER, 

Treasurer. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Diabursementt 
for  the  year  endit*g 
INCOftfE. 

:  on  notes,  mortgageB,  and  sdrancEB, 866,879.19 

HusachuBetta  6%  Bonds, 2,T68.M 

Policy  MoBB.  Hospital  Lif«  Insurance  Co.,      200.00 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bond 700.00 

Bailroad  Bonds  (after  dedncdons  for  sinking  premiums). 

Alchison,  Topeka,  &  St.  Fe,  7% (12,612.37 

Buffalo,  Bradford  &  PitUburg, 4,200.00 


Burlington  4  Mo.  River  in  Iowa,  7%,  .   . 

3.229.29 

14,846.01 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  *%,... 

I7.8t 

Marion  &  McPherson.  1st  Morlg.,  7%,     . 

77.78 

Ionia  &  Lansing,  latMortg.,  8%,  .... 

B,733.S4 

Marq.,  Hough.  &.  Onion.,  6% 

478.67 

Kan.  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  BluK,  7%, 

8,000.00 

KanauB  City,  Topeka,  &  Western,  7%,     . 

4,900.78 

Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana, 

70.00 

Nebraska,  7%, 

4,988.88 

New  York  Central,  6%, 

1,680.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western,  7%, 

3,260.23 

62,087.39 

"     "     Municipal  Honda. 

liO.OO 

Minneapolis,   ............. 

160.00 

800.00 

iTidenda  on  Stocks. 

Charles  River  National  Bank, 

480.00 

First  (Cambridge)  "           "       

400.00 

Fitchburg                 "          "       

192.00 

Massachusetta          "          "       

144.00 

Merchants                 "          "       

1,584.00 

New  England           "          "       

222.00 

Old  Boston               "           ■'           .... 

600.00 

Schenectady             "          '■      (K.  Y.), 

200.00 

Bank  taxes  refunded, 

1,02B.07 

4,7*8.07 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,     .... 

1,920.00 

Aniory                     "              "        .    .   .    . 

216.00 

660.00 

Merrimack              "              "        .... 

1,700.00 

Nashua                    "              "        .... 

1,440.00 

Pacific  Mills           "              "        .... 

1,000.00 

Stark  Mills              "              "        .... 

1,080.00 

Wamsutta                  "               "         .... 

640.00 

New  Bedford  Copper            "         .... 

16.00 

8,671.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  B.  B.,  .   . 

2,980.00 

PilUfleld  &  North  Adams  Railroad,      .   . 

816.00 

Quincy  Railroad  Bridge  Company,   ,   .   , 

100.00 

KttBburg,  Ft.  Wayne,  &  Chicago  R.  R.,  . 

350.00 

3,746.00 

Amount  carried  forward. 

....   (ri38,984.*» 
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8y  the  Treamtrer  ofSaniard  CoUege, 
Auffuet  SI,  188S. 

EXPENSES. 
P^  to  Mconut  of  Expensei  in  the 

VniTersitr,  m  per  Table  L  (page  S3), (eO,$M.41 

OoU^a,  "        "    II.  (page  84). 

Salftriea  for  instmctioD, $187,059.27 

Repain, 4,743.93 

Insurance  on  Colle^  Edifices,  not  Tidued  on 

TreaBurer'i  books, 10.76 

General  Expeiue«, 89,269.68 

Scholarships 25,473.31 

BenefldATles, 3,236.83 

Prixei  for  Reading,  &c,,     1,309.81 

Botanic  Garden 5,468.03 

Herbarium, 1,138.64 

G7miia«ium,      e,272.(Ki 

228,983.28 

UbnuT,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  39). 

Books 10,650.71 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,      20,137.21 

80,787.93 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  40). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 19,677.29 

Scholarships  and  BeneSciaries 1,083.33 

20,760.62 

Law  Scbool,  as  per  Table  V.  (page  42), 41,036.79 

Hedical  Bchool,  as  per  Table  TI.  (page  43), 181,375.30 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  Til.  (page  44), 3,666.41 

lAWrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  Till,  (page  46). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, £0,735.89 

Museum  of  ComparatlTe  Zoiilogj 22,181.46 


Oboerratory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  46), 16,861.84 


BoMey  Institution,  f  15,120.71 

BuMoy  Building  Fund,  j  "^^i- Table  X.  (page  U^gog.jo 
Arnold  Arboretum,  \         ''  )     801.72 

12,431.63 


Amonnt  carried  fonrard 9564,462.90 
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General  Statement  of  Receiptt  and  JXtburtementt 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

AtDonnt  broi^bt  forward,   .  .    $138,981.49 
Beal  Estate,  from  r«nti,  ftc.  (grosi  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Hou BBS  and  LaDds) 33,16S.66 

Boston  (general  inrestmenta) T2,ST8.1l 

Busaer  stores S3,S1S.97 

Sundry  estates 7,720.17 

160,682.81 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  ir., 162,983.0* 

Dirinity  School,  aa  per  Table  IV 2,949.12 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V 22,550.00 

MedicalSchool,aa  per  Table  VI., 51,41E.6i 

DentalSehool,  as  per  Table  VII,, +,000.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.,  .     4,985.00 

BasBey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X 410.00 

'■ 2*9,292.70 

Sundries. 

From  Wm.  Pennojcr  Annuity 277.60 

Trustees  of  Tliayer  Scholarships, 3,600.00 

"  Count  Rumford"8  Legacy,  .   .   .      579.37 

Edward  Hopkins 235.19 

Pew  rents  in  Applclon  Cliapel, 174.00 

For  use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,      200.00 

Degree  of  S.D GO.OO 

Final  dividend  from  Manchester  Print  Works,     .   .  2.*0 

Degroe  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  and  Hx- 


Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dontal  Sclmol,  .  7*1.07 

Printing  by  College  Pn'ss  for  other  Departments,    .  955.25 

Sales  of  grass  and  old  maierial, 224.20 

Sales  of  old  t-xaminution  piipora 102.55 

Sale  of  time  signals  from  Obseri-atory 2,850.00 

Saleof  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner  of  1882,   .  509.00 

Sale  of  books,  pamphlctH,  catologui-s,  &c.,    ....  205,56 
Divinity  School  Imbiiicc  of  appropriation  for  books 

repaid 12*.37 

Uscof  lockers  at  Gynin:isium, 1,304.00 

Beturncd  by  Bencfieiiirii.^ 832.35 

Fee  for  instrueiion  in  Cliitiese, 3.00 

Fees  for  use  of  Gymnasium 20,00 

Bepnynrent  of  adtaiices  for  books  from  Subscription 

oflMSO C9.G1 

Proportion  of  cxpoiiM'S  of  Bursar's  office  repaiil  by 

other  Dciiartuicuts 438.02 

Proportion  of  c\]piiisi's  iif  Gymnasium rqmid  by  other 

Dep.irlm,nla 073,84 

16,103.78 

Sundry  yilXs  for  iiijui.-aiitti- o-i',  M'C  ]iiiKvO,     .....  157,099.68 

Amount  curried  forward,  .   .    ,    $711,063.46 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
August  31,  1882. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  fonrard, (654,463.90 

Real  Estate,  ezpeoieB. 
InBurance. 

Cambridge $16.00 

Boston, 1,015.C0 

Bueaej' stores, 1,039.73 

2,089.78 

Taxes. 

Cambridge 1,993.73 

Boston 11.452.21 

Buasey  sUres,  &c 7,019.09 

20,466.03 

Interest. 

Cambridge  (on  advaaces),     ....        420.00 
Basaey  stores  (on  advances),   .   .   .     2,023.31 

2,4*8.31 

Kcpairs,  improTe meats,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge 10,0S3.02 

Boston 7,096.71 

Bussey  stores, G,5ie.T8 

22,677.61 


Heating  and  hoialing  for  Bussey  stores,       1,012.9* 
Less  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,  .       2,270.fl0 


1,742.94 

49,403.53 


Annuities. 

Bussey 6,800.00 

Gore, 900.00 

Mary  Osgood, 860.00 

Lucy  Osgood 780.00 

Class  of  1802, 120.00 

Anonymous 720.00 

Bemis, 2,753.60 

12,432.60 

Sundry  payments  from  income.. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Musoum  of  Fine  Arts, 

from  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 650.00 

For   freiglit  on   engravings   from   income   of  Gray 

Fund  for  Engravings, 3.28 

The  iocoroe  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpec  Indians,  948.94 
The   income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro',  Mass.,      .   .  252.83 

Expenses  on  account  of  Chineae  Instruction,      .    .    .  4,082.81 

For  lectures  on  Political  Economy, 300.00 

6,237.91 


Amount  carried  fonrard 9622,536.83 

iM,     ,  Cookie 
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General  Statement  of  Eeceiptt  and  DisbursemenU 
for  the  year  ending 
RECEIPTS   EXCLUSrVB   OF  INCOME. 

Amount  bfonght  fonrard «Tll,06S.4e 

Edvard  BuOMll  Scholarship  (additional) 126.00 

Q«otge  and  KartJia  Derby  Scholarship, fi.OOO.OO 

IiOwell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,      20,000.00 

"       Book  Fund, 20,000.00 

Charles  Bumuer  Book  Fund  (additional) 17.20 

NewProfessorehipof  Law, 90,000.00 

SubBcriptions  to  Law  School  Book  Fond 25,230.00 

for  eudovment  of  Botanic  Garden,    .   .   .  2,000.00 

"             "            ■'           "  PhjBical  Laboratory,   .  22,000.00 

"             "            "           "  Divinity  School,    .   .    .  1,S21.67 

"             ■'            "           "  Dental  School,  ....  610.00 


-  186,603.87 


$70,000  Maeiachuaetts  5%  Bonds, 61,275.00 

100,000  Nebraska  R.  R.  7%  "  (guaranteed)  .  .  118.500.00 
76,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  Riv.  (Iowa)  R.  R.  L.  G.  7%  Bondj,  69,680.00 
8,000  "  "  "  "  (Neb.)  "  6%calLedbdB.,piiidoff,8,000.00 
41,000  Atch.,  Topeka,  &  St.  Fe  R.  R.  7%  Bonds,  .  48,387.60 
6,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4%  Bonds,  .  4,176.00 
10  rights  to  Chicago,  Burl.  &.  Quincy  R.  R.  itock,  167.76 

350,176.25 

From  Dining  Ball  Association,  to  reduce  debt,     .    .   .       1,000.00 

Insurance  for  fire  in  Milk  St.  store, 101.60 

Dental  School  for  Dr.  Silva's  subscription  last  year,       E.OO 

1,106,E(> 

Advances  to  preniiums  on  railroad  bonds  repaid, 

from  ^384,000  seven  per  cent  bonds, 3,340.00 

Advances  to  accrued  interest  on  bonds  repaid, 6,622.19 

■'        '■  College  Wharf  repaid, 411.8* 

Balance,  September  1,  1881. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      19,063.38 

Cash  in  hands  of  Alien  Danforth,  Bursar,    ....       1,131.61 
Term  BUls  due  October,  1880, 71,183.80 


3y  Google 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
August  31,  1882. 


Total  of  expenaea  brought  forward, $622,61 


INVESTMENTS   AND   8UNDEY   PAYMENTS. 


Burl.  &  Mo.  Hiver  (Iowa)  R.  B.  L.  G.  7%, 

$4,000  CO 

t,    «l,680.O0 

' (Neb.)      "    6%  Bonds, 

20,000 

20,761.25 

Atct.,Top.  &  Si.  FeR.  R,  7%  IstmorL  Bds. 

20,000 

'      23,800.00 

Ionia  *  Lansing          ■'     8%  "     " 

18,000 

20,386.00 

Kan.  aty ,Top.&W.    "     7%  "     '■ 

40,000 

48,066.00 

Marion  &McPheraon"    7%  "    "        " 

160,000 

169,060.00 

Marq.,Hough.40nt."     8%  "     " 

23.000 

23,942.60 

IJnc.  &  No.  Western"     7%  "     " 

22,000 

26,750.00 

Ma«8.  E%  Bonds,  189*  (Paine  Fund),   . 

1,500 

'      1,766.00 

Chicago,  Burl.  £  Quincy  B.  E.  4%  Bonds 

)  6,000 

4,176.00 

EOsharesChic.,  Burl.  &Quincy  B.  B.  Co. 

826.00 

WO     "          "          "              "          "     " 

64,894.46 

»l     "          "          "              "          '■     "  n 

ew 

9,100.00 

417,118.21 

Pwd  for  accrued  interest  on  above  bonds. 

6,619.81 

Inrested  in  Notes  and  Mortgages, 1,400,000.00 

Less  Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  off, 1,186,527.68 

2: 

Paid  Baring  Brothers  6.  Co.  in  account,      10,708,39 

Less  drafts  on  Baring  Brothers  &  Co. 10,347.22 

Paid  on  account  of  improvements  to  Gray  Estate 

"      "         "       "  ■'  "  Gore  Hall 


n  Milk  St.  St. 

nces  to  Geological  Dept. 


le  of  Memorial  Fd., 


Balance,  August  31,  1882. 

Cash  in  SulTolk  National  Bank,      9,211.26 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,   ....  6,090.99 

Term  BUli  due  October,  1882 70,016.74 

"        "    overdue,     2,367.01 


■  Google 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  Stale  of  the  Property,  i 
embraced  in  the  li-easurer^s  Books,  August  SI,  J88S. 

Notes  u)d  Hongagei. 

Mortgage 9446,603.74 

LongWharfCo/sNotei 60,000.00 

Cbic,  Bnrrn  &  Quinc;  R.  R.  Notes  ....     100,000.00 

Manufacturing  Co.'e  Notci 2li0,000,00 

Personal  Notes  for  Agaaaiz  Memorial  Fund      .       26,006.69 
Personal  Note  for  new  professorship  in  Law 

School 90,000.00 

»98I,G 

Massachusetts  6%  Bonds 922,500  valued  at  25,S< 

New  Boston  Coal  Mimng  Co.  Bonds,      10,000      "       "  9,0< 

Municipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati, 2,000.00  valued  at    2,000.00 

Minneapolis, 2,000.00    "       '■      2,000.00 

4,0< 

Railroad  Bonds. 


Burl,&  Mo.  R.inNcbr.  non  ei.6% 

259,000  val'd 

It  264, 173.50 

Kan.City,St.Jos.&C.B.  IstM.,7°/ 

,50,000     " 

50,000,00 

Lincoln  &  No.  West.,  Ut  M..  7'i' 

67,000     " 

57,000.00 

Alch.,Top.,&St.Ff,l!lM.,7%, 

185,000     " 

185,000.00 

Kan.City,Top.,&-West.,  lstM.7% 

104,000     " 

104,000.00 

Marion  AMcPherson,  latM.,  7% 

150,000     " 

150,000.00 

Ionia  &  Lansing,  1st  Mortg,,  8%, 

121,000     "     ■ 

117,617,50 

New  York  Central,  6%,      . 

28,000     " 

27.000.00 

Marqu,,  Hnugh.  &  Outim.,  6%, 

23,000     " 

23,942.50 

Buffalo,  Bradford,  andPittsh.,  7^ 

,  00,000     " 

60,000.00 

Michigan  So.  and  No.  Indiana,  5 

/„.  1.000     '■ 

1,000.00 

Railroad  Stock. 

Chicttgo,  Burlington,  andQuincy 

1,001  share 

.    l)tl.2r,i.93 

Pittsburtfh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chit 

ago,   50      " 

6,000,00 

Pittsficld  and  North  Adams,    . 

.     (13       " 

C,300.00 

1,250.00 

Muiuf^turing  Stock. 

Amory, 

.     36  aliare 

,      :!,fiO0.00 

Amoskeag, 

.      12        " 

10,800,00 

Merrimack, 

.     17  sharo 

,    17,000,00 

Nashua, 

.     36       " 

25,5(10.00 

New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,  .     . 

6       " 

250.00 

Wamsutta  Mill 

.     .     80       " 

8,880.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....  92,:J63,I71.60 
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AmoQDt  brought  fonnwd,  .  .  .  .  4i 
Bank  Stock. 

Charlet  Birer 60  Bhare*,  6,000.00 

Fint  Cunbridge, 60      "  6,000.00 

FitchbuTg 24      "  3,408.00 

MuMcliuBene, 12      "  3,000.00 

Herchanu,       264       "  S4,T32.00 

Ne<r  Englftni] 87      '■  8,896.00 

Old  Boaton 200      "  8,938,00 

Schenectadj  (N.  Y.) 40      "  3,200.00 

Real  Eitate. 

Bouaei  and  Lands  In  Cambridge  jielding 
UnimpraTed  Lands  in  Cambridge,  .  .  . 
BD9«ef  Real  Estate  in  Boston  and  Dedham, 
Amoiy  EstaK,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  . 
Webb  EsUle,  Washington  Street,  Boaton, 
AndrevB  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Gray  Eetnte,  Washington  Street,  Boston, . 
Estate  on  Hawlej  Street,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Estate  on  Hnwkins  Street,    "  ... 

•  Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor, 

Berersion  of  Bnildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston, 

Snndries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Rumford'a  Trustees  in  Paris,  10, 
Annuity  of  William  Pennojer,  lalued  at  ...  4, 
Policy  of  the  Maee.  Huspitol  Life  Insurance  Co.,      6, 

Doe  from  Dining  Hall  Aaaociation, 36, 

"      "    Lawrence  ScienUflc  School 4, 

"      "    Bussey  Trust, 40, 

"       "    Dental  School 14, 

Advances  to  Scuddcr's  Catalogue, 

Balance  of  account  for  decorating  Applcton  Chapel,  2, 

Term  bills  due  October,  1882, 70, 

"         "   overdue, 2, 

Casb  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .... 
"     "  bands  of  Allen  Danfortb,  Bursar, 
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Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances,  and  is  answerable /or  the  same. 
UNIVEBSITY  FUNDS. 


»99, 700.89 

Stock  Account  (io  called),    .     . 

.        884,962.26 

1*1,638.7^     Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (80  called).   141,638.74 

6,260.00    Samuel  B.  Bradford  Fund,    .     . 

.      .        6,260.00 

16,760.00    Iwrael  Munson  Fund 

.     .     15,760.00 

16,871.63    Leonard  Jarvia  Fund,  .    .    . 

.     .     16,871.63 

1,250.44    Peter  C.  Brooks    Fund  for  building  a 

President's  House,        .     .     . 

.     .       1,242.38 

165.36 

Tliomaa  Cotton  Fund,  .    .    . 

.     .          155.73 

67,696.48 

Jolm  Parker  FcLowBhips,      . 

.     .     57,233.40 

10,640.71 

Harris  Fellovships,       .     .     . 

.     .     10,865.70 

11,947.88 

John  Thornton  Eiikland  FeUowihip,     12,244.36 

9,999.83 

James  Walker  Fellowship,    .     . 

.     .     10,311.83 

37,810.78 

.     .     28,778.76 

1,699.59 

Sumner  Prize  Fund,     .... 

.     .       1,688.39 

9,000.00 

Sever  Fund  (unrestricted)  .     . 

.     .       9,000.00 

21,785.76 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund,    .     . 

.     .     23,010.13 

150.00 

Robert  N.  Toppan  Prizes 

.     .          300.00 

26,000.00 

John  C.  Oray  Fund,      .     .     . 

COLLEGE  FUMDg 

.     .     26,000.00 

444,298.30 

27,748.64 

Alford  ProfcBsorship,  .     .     . 

.     .     27,748.64 

28,337.40 

Boylston       '■           ... 

.     .     28,337.40 

31,619.60 

Eliot                 "             ... 

.     .     21,619.50 

10,000.00 

"  (Jon-PhillipB 

Bgift),  10,000.00 

3,500.01 

Erving           "            ... 

.     .      3,600.01 

35,990.99 

Fisher              "             ... 

.     .     35,990.99 

20,217.08 

Hersey           "            ... 

.     .     20,217.08 

17,587.39 

>■                "    (Thomas  Lee 

'sgift),  18,576.78 

3,747.;-l3 

HoUis              '■    (Mathematics) 

,   .     .       8,747.33 

32,609.33 

Hollis             "    (Divinity), 

.     .     34,441.98 

43,062.93 

Ucl.ean          "            ... 

.     .     43,062.93 

21,000.00 

Perkins          "            ... 

.     .     21,000,00 

25,020.19 

Plununer         "            ... 

.     .     25,020.19 

53,500.00 

Pope               ■'           ... 

.     .     62,500.00 

52,990.37 

Hrumford        "            ... 

.     .     62,996,37 

23,130.83 

Smith             "           ... 

.     ,     23,139.83 

16,240.38 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  . 

.     .     16,240,38 

125,000.00 

Class  Subscription  Fund,   . 

.     .  125,000.00 

12,698.04 

Daniel  H.  Peiroe 

.     ,     12,766.91 

1,923.63 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lecture 

,  .     .       2,031.76 

31,500.00 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund  (unre 

tricted)  31,500.00 

.  Amounts  carried  forward,  360y,437.06  444,298.30 
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6,600.00 

S45.80 

2,666.40 

791.27 

6,IO0.S0 

6,649.99 

11,840.64 

94,399.69 


8,123.80 

4,980.18 
S,738.24 


Piindpi],  Adk.  31,  tBSi. 
,   .   .   .  Amonnts  bronght  torw^rA,    .  9609,487.06    444,398.80 
Jolm  A.  BUnchwdFd.  (unrestricted)  1,050.00 
John  W.  P.  Abbot    "  "  8,416.40 

Daniel  Austin  "  "  6,600.00 

Heniy  Flynt'B  Bequest, 34S.13 

Abbot  ScholftTBbJp, 2,650.05 


Alford 

Bortlett 

Baawtt 

Big«low 

Bovditoh 

BriglLt 

Browne 

Claas  of  1803  SchoUrahlp, 

"      1814 

"       I81S 

"      1817 


6,860.93 
2,446.83 

6,054.14 

6,998.72 

6,202.44 

4,8*0.61 

100.71 

7,748.78 

6,576.83 

51S.04 

8,846.79 

60S.98 

6,822.24 

8,17a.G7 

9,392.03 

43,099.32 
2,764.06 
4,163.24 
6,497.86 

26,183.06 

8,191.89 
12.064.95 
1,764.40 
1,200.00 
1,006.26 
2,147.04 
10,923.08 
6,266.81 
10,226.59 


796.72 

6,tS7.18 

6,426.24 

11,766.10 

106,332.71 

E70.17 

2,743.10 

7,146.39 

8,099.37 

(EirUand),  6,010.06 

3,748.32 


(Dana)  .    .    2,997.63 

6,663.43 

(George  &  Martha)  5,199.06 


<■       1841 

<•       18DS 
Crowninshield 
D«rb7 
W.  S.  Eliot 
Greene 
Hodges 

Levina  Hoar 

HolUa 

Matthews 

Fennoyer 
Edward  BumbU 
Saltonstall 

Blade 

Bewail 

SbattuclE 

Story 

Qorham  Thomas 

Toppan 

Townaend 

Walcott 

Whiting 

Exhibitions, 11,899.16 

.     .     .     1,773.64 


7,684.27 

6,694.17 

673.90 

(Mary  &  Lcverctt),  3,861.8+ 

(Dorothy),  .     .  637.92 

5,371.34 

3,175.99 

9,419.85 

43,721.48 

2,7.)8.83 

4,147.20 


Palfrey  Exhibition, 

Samuel  Ward  Fund,   .     . 

John  Olover  Pund,     .     . 

Rebecca  A.  FerkiiiB  Fund, 

ftuincy  TufU  Fund,    .     . 

Day  "       .    . 

Hunroe  "       .    . 

.   .   .  Amoniiti  curied  forward,  .   .    81,003,170. 


1,200.00 
1,062.80 
2,267.70 

10,961.35 
6,293,25 

10,216.31 


fi,i35,e2e.ss 

15,899.06 
4,348.S3 


1.030.91 
fi3,127.67 
15,88:^.31 
18,192.67 
125.00 

7,413.« 


10,965.37 

2,100.50 
1,616.34 
6,574.63 
6,296.52 
3,343.83 
6,663.56 
2,4U.H1 
2,105.21 


61,044.49 
6,307.31 

20,239.27 
4,247.32 

88,264.15 

6,031.18 

6,708.75 

124.67 


16,2: 


4.16 


.  .  Amounti  brought  fonrud,  .  (1,003,170.30 
I.ee  Prizes  for  Reading,  ....  16,692.68 
BoylBtou  PriiCB  for  Elocution,  .  .  4,337.94 
Bowdoin  PriEEB  for  DisBertationi,  .  11,925.18 
Hopkins  Gift  for   "Deturs,".     .     .        994.33 

Bouuiic  Garden  Fond 54,256.77 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Qarden,  .  35,882.31 

Herbarium  Fund, 18,100.42 

Salary  account  (uncicpcnded  balance),  126.00 
Physical  Laboratory, 29,956.58 

LIBRARY   FUNDS. 

Subscription  for  Library,    ....  11,287.47 

Bowditoh  Fund, 2,140.40 

Bright          " 2,620.11 

Denny          " 6,701.33 

Farrar          " 5,303.00 

Haven          " 3,516.70 

Hayward     " 6,756.36 

Hollis  " 2,453.71 

Homer  "  .......  2,079.62 

Lane  " 5,797.68 

Lowell  " 20,469.98 

Uinot  " 61,232.01 

Salisbury  " 6,188.81 

Sever  " 20,538.82 

Shapleigh  " 4,455.24 

Sumner  " 38,310.43 

Tucker  " 6,018.29 

Ward  " 6,014.71 

■Wales  "  .     • 178.59 

Walker  " 16,489.87 

Sundry  gifts,  o 


.  (uncxpcndcdbalances),  163.06 


15,750.00 
23,979.82 
8,340.31 


2,489.9t 

161,771.40 

2,000.00 

766.06 


LAW"   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 
Law  School  (balance),  , 
Dane  Professorship, 

Boyall         "  ,    , 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 

"       Uuilding  Fhnd, 


MKDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Medical  Scliool  (Balance) G 

Jackson  Medical  Fund 1 

Geo.  C.  Sliattuck  Fund,  ,     ,     .     .     1 
Warren  Fund  for  Anatom't  Museum,    1 
Boylston  Fund  fur  Jledical  Frizes, 
"       "  "       Books, 

Medical  Library  Fund 

Medical  School  Building  Fund, 
ftuincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund, 
Edward  U.  Baninger  Fund, 


3,340,81 
0,000.00 
5,230.00 
5,139.80 


10i,4 


223,687-60 

.  Amounts  carried  forward, (2,368,906.68 


s.^-;^-.. 

....   Amounts  broDght  forward 

Principal.  Ang.  JI,  iBto. 

«2,(»9,7re.9T 

«2,368,906.B8 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

20,S66.T6 

General  Fnod 

.     23,486.17 

87,583.7* 

BuMCy  pTofesiorship,    .... 

.     87,693.74 

16,016.81 

Parkman        "         

.     16,015.81 

e,OOS.43 

Hancock        "          

.      6,008.43 

*3,846.73 

Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclcsiaatioal  History,   44,346.78 

20,280.88 

Dexter  Lectareship, 

.     20,280,38 

9,184.69 

Henry  Lieitow  Fund,    .... 

.      9,184.69 

6,250.00 

Hary  P.  TownMnd  Fund,     .     . 

.       5,250.00 

2,100.00 

Wmthrop  Ward  Fund,     .     .     . 

.       2,100.00 

1,050.00 

Samuel  Hoar           "    .    .    .    . 

.       1,050.00 

1,050.00 

Abraham  W.  FuUer  Fund,    .     . 

.       1,050.00 

1,060.00 

.       1,050.00 

12,925.71 

Jackeon  Foundntton,      .... 

.     13,012.18 

2,177.95 

Josliua  Clapp  Fund,     .... 

.      2,177.95 

1,050.00 

William  Pomeroy  Fund,      .    . 

.       1,050.00 

525.00 

Hannah  0.  Andrewe  Fund, 

625.00 

3,149.62 

J.  Henry  KendaU  Scholarship,  . 

.      3,326.65 

2,832.54 

Nancy  HendaU             "       .    . 

.       2,898.42 

911.34 

I*wi»  Gould      Fund      .... 

911.34 

747.50 

Adams  Ayer        "         .... 

789.54 

7,876.00 

Joeeph  Baker     "        .... 

.       7,876.00 

5,304.07 

.      6,252.15 

3,196.50 

George  Chapman  Scholuship, 

.      2,319.97 

2,993.09 

Joshua  Olapp               " 

.      3,161.30 

1,586.61 

Beneficiary  money  returned       .     . 

.       1,675.80 

40,000.00 

Tb.  Tileeton  of  New  York  Endowm't  40,000.00 

10,000.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund,    .     .     . 

.     10,000.00 

1,000.00 

Abby  Crocker  Sichmond  Fund, 

.       1,000.00 

66,913.69 

New  Endowment 

.     68.535.36 

17.000.00 

OliyeT  Amee  Fund, 

.     17,000.00 

800.00 

Daniel  AuaUn  Fund 

800.00 

10,610.44 

Aimer  W.  Buttriek  Fund,      .     . 

.     11,206.72 

360,932.33 

LAWBENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

38,807.17 

38,807.17 

2,860.50 

ProfeaaorBhip  of  Chemistry,     .     . 

2,860.50 

-   61,536,43 

Abbott  X^wrence  Fund, .     .     . 

61,536.43 

60,376.00 

James  X«awreiioe 

50.375.00 

30,686.85 

John  B.  Barringer   "... 

30.086.86 

100,516.65 

Stur^B  Hooper         "      ... 

100,020.00 

60,000.00 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Muieum 

60,000.00 

297,933.10 

AgasBiz  Memorial  Fund,    )      . 

297,933.10 

7,594.01 

Teachers' and  Papils' Fund,   (     . 

7,594.01 

117,469.34 

Permaneat  Fund, 

117,469-34 

7,740.66 

Humboldt  Fund 

7,740.66 

Amount!  carried  forward 

705,623.06 

•3,219,984.31 

»3,496,461.97 

Cooc^lc 


Sept  I,  tKi.  Plindiol-  Aug.  ji.  itS*. 

43,319,984.81 Amonnta  brought  forward 98,495,161.97 

OBSERViTOHT  FDUDS. 
110,293.88    Edw&rd  B.  Phillipa  Fnnd,  .    .    .  110,393.88 
31,000.00    Jamea  Haywnrd  "       .    ■    .    21,000.00 

31,8S6.88    Da-rid  Sear*  "      ....     83,*40.32 

12,161.96    JoBiahaamc7  "...    12,846.46 

2,000.00    Charlotte  Harris  "...      2,000.00 

10,000.00    AnonTinoiu  Obaerrfttoix  Fund  (at 

present  charged  with  an  Annnitj),     10,000.00 
6,6G4.66     ObBerratorjSnbBCriptionB  (balance),      5,481.98 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


418,092.80 

BuBsey  Truat  (mcome  thereof,  h  t 
Buaacj  Institution,  i  to  Lav  Scboo 

and  i  to  Divini^  School),     .     . 

413,092.80 

60,640.17 

Bright  Lcfcacy 

60,000.00 

24,858.54 

Robert  Troup  Faime  Fund, .     . 

35,930.18 

Buaaey  Institution, 

806.65 

Dental  SubBtription  Fund,      .     .     . 

515.00 

3,684.13 

Buaaey  Building  Fund,     .    .    . 

2,882.43 

151,248.31 

Jamea  Arnold       "    .    .    .    . 

151,673.33 

7,937.76 

Arnold  Arboretum 

9,)'49.91 

43,000.00 

Jamea  Savage    "       

42,000.00 

16,692.86 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,    .     .     . 

16,941.53 

30,776.07 

Oore  Annuity  Fund, 

20,660.63 

7,8U.ee 

7,362.59 

12,909.09 

Luey  Oagood  Annuity  Fund,  '   . 

12,855.53 

61.015.81 

Bemis  AQnuity  Fund 

61.073.81 

2,394.43 

Ooapel  Church  Fund,      .    ,    ,    . 

2,528.97 

3,171.50 

John  Foater  Fund  (income   to  D 
Tinity  School,  Lav  Scliool,  and  Med: 

cal  School,  in  turn), 

3,171.60 

466.31 

Sever  Hall  Building  Fund,     .     .     . 

1,479.43 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (balance  due  then 

),  1,117.76 

Daniel  Williama  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,      ....     16,050.99 
Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  for  tlie  Minltter 
and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,     4,836.13 


94,611,861.69 


3y  Google 


,    Chanijes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1S82. 

Total  amonnt  of  Funds,  Aagust  81,  1SH2,  as  before 

stated. §4,511,861.59 

Total  amount  of  Funds,  September  1, 1881,  as  before 

Mated 4,233,420.25 

Showing  B  total  increase  during  the  year  of   .     .     .  $278,441.84 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows ;  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,      .     .  I8G,603.87 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  and  bal- 
ances treated  during  the  year, 127,189.56 

Increase  of  specially  invetited  Fund  by  gain  from  change 

ofinvestment, 11,^75.00 

324,968.43 

Deduct  from  this  amount  for 
Stock  Account,  this  year's  deficit  charged  off,  being  ex- 
cess of  o\pen<lLtnro  over  income  of 
College,    Library,    and    University 

accounis, ".     14,738.64 

Decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds  and  balances, 
wliich  appear  both  at  (he  beginning  and  end  of  the 

the  year, 30,840.09 

Qore  Annuity  Fund,  part  of  principal  spent,       .     .     ,  4S3.0j 

Sever  Uall  Fund,  balance  "  "  ...  JG5.31 

4fi,.i37.09 

5271,441.3* 


Net  increase  of  Funds,  eslnblishcd  during  the  year,  as 

above, 127,139.56 

Increase  of  specially  invested  Fund, II, 27.1.00 

138,4fi4.5rt 

Iiess  deduction  as  above, 4t!,.i2T.09 

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  following  tabic, £91,937,47 


3y  Google 


Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different 

Increase  of  Funds  irh[ch  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  tfce 

year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gift*  for  immediate  noe)  over 
payments  towiLrds  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund, .33 

Harris  Fellowship, £24.99 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship, 2D6.48 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 313.00 

Kogrers  Scholarship, 9G2.93 

Bumner  Prize  Fund, 89.86 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund 1,2^1.37 

Kobert  N.  Toppan  rrizcs, 150.00 

Hersey  Professorship  (Thomas  Lee's  gift), 9SR.39 

Hollis              "              (Divinity), 1,332.63 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund, 08.87 

Pfttil  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures, 10H,13 

John  W.  P.  Abbott  Fund  (unrestricted), 181.81 

Henry  Flynt's  Doquest, .8G 

Alford  Scholarship, 4.45 

Bartlett       "           3(1.68 

Bowditch     >'           636.02 

Browne        "          3.93 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 2!).92 

1815          "              29.88 

1817          "              10,08 

"         1841           "              33.33 

1802          "             159.50 

CrowninsMeld         "              334.67 

■W.  B.  EUot               "              ,73 

Greene                        " 17.47 

Hodges                    "            340.23 

Levina  Hoar           "            92.35 

HoUis                         "              23.06 

HatthewH                  "              430.17 

Pennoyer                  "              17.82 

Edward  Buseell     "            3.?.8G 

SaltonstaU               "            (Dorothy), 3:1.94 

"                      "           (Mary  ft  Leverett),  .  .  .   .  Ifi.lS 

Slade                        "            49.  LO 

Sewall                     "            37.N3 

Bhattuok                 "            C32.1C 

Sto.-y                        "            4.77 

Toppan                    "            ft>-19 

Walcott                   "            18..'>ii 

Whiting                  "            4150.39 

Palfrey  Kxhibition, 9,14 

Amount  eorricil  forward $10.12B.85 

,,^."ib,Googlc 
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J^unds  durinff  the  year  ending  August  SI,  1883. 

Docrease  of  Funds,  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  tlie  end  of  the 
fear,  being  the  excess  of  psymcnts  over  income  rccciTctl  (including  g^ttt 
for  immediale  use)  for  the  special  objecta  of  tlioie  Funds. 

Peter  0.  Brooke  Fund, SS.OG 

John  Parker  FcllowaEiips, 8G3.08 

Abbot  Scliotorship, G.35 

BasBOtt       "           124.TS 

Bigelow       "                        8i.fi4 

Olau  of  1814  ScliolaTBliip,^ 24.43 

1838          "          1.86 

Faxrar                      "         12.86 

More?                      "         C4.B1 

OorhEim  Thomas    "         16.04 

Townaend               "         87.63 

Exhibitions, 1G5.T9 

Uunroe  Fund, 10.23 

Lee  PrizcB  for  Heading 20C.48 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 10. B9 

Hopkins  Gia  for  "DcCurs," SG,r>8 

Herbarium  Fund, 02.15 

Homer  Book       "      25.(59 

BaUabury      "         "         118.50 

Tucker          "        "        12.89 

Boj'lston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,      128. Bl> 

Medical  School  Building  Fund, 60,351.08 

Thomas  Gary  Scholarships, 51.93 

Obserratory  Subscriptions  tbalance), 1,172.G7 

Bright  Legacy,      5tO.1T 

BUHsey  Ituilding  Fund 801.72 

Iiucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 54,46 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,            361.67 

Daniel  Willittms  Fund,         44,40 

64,980.01 

Decrease  of  Slock  Acc'l,  by  nmounl  of  this  year's  deficit  clinrged  off,  14,738,64 
Gore  Annuity  Fund,  spent  in  improvin;;  Gore  Ilnll,  out  of  principal,  483.0G 
Sever  Hall  Fund,  balance  of  account  spent  on  building 4GS.31 


Amottnt  carried  forward SHO.fiBT.OL 


Statement  shomnff   Chant/es  in  tht  Deferent 

Amount  brought  forvrard,  .  $10,128.85 

John  OloTor  Fund, 56. S4 

Bebecca  A.  Ferkina  Fund 120.66 

UuiliC7  Tufts  Fund, 38.27 

Day  Fund 86.44 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Diseertalions 232.15 

Botanic  Garden  Fund, 128.20 

Physical  Laboratory  Fund,      543.12 

Subscription  for  Library, 322.10 

Bowditch  Book  Fund, 39.00 

Bright            "         "         1,103.77 

Denny          "        "       126.70 

Fairar            "         "        6.48 

Haven           "        "       171.87 

Hajrward      "        "        101.80 

Hollia            "       "        43.00 

Lane             "        "        116.13 

Minot           "        "        187.52 

Sever            "        "        209.05 

Shapleigh     "        "        20T.92 

Bimmer         "         "         20.08 

Ward              "         "        305.06 

Wales            "         "            53.02 

Walker         '■        "        137.59 

Sundry  gifts  for  Books  (unexpended  biilances), G3.00 

Law  School  (balance), 364.26 

Medical  School  (balnncf), 7,843.02 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 533.77 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, ■    .  121.34 

Medical  Library  Fund, 134.94 

Edward  U.  Barringer  Fund, 42.99 

Divinity  School  (general  fund),      2,813.41 

Winn  Professorship  iif  Kcclesiastical  History, 500.00 

Jackson  Fuundiition, 86.44 

J.  H.  Kendall  Scholarship, 177.03 

Nancy    "                 "            C5.88 

Adams  Ayer  Fund 42.M 

George  Chapman   "            123.47 

Joshua  Clapp           "             168.21 

Divinity  SiliDul  Hencficiary  money  returned, 89.19 

Abner  W.  Buttriok  ^■und, B0G.28 

Sturgis  Hooper             "       103.3fi 

David  Sears                    "       613.34 

Josiah  Quincy              "       CS3.30 

Bob  ert  Troup  Paine    "       1,071.59 

James  Arnold              "       425.01 

Arnold  Arboretum          "       2,012.15 


■ifd  forward $33,368.93 


^unds  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  18S2.    {Continued.) 

Amonnt  brought  fbnrard .    ta0,fl67.01 


Amount  carried  forward, $80,GG7.0I 

>oglc 


Statement  shomng  Changee  in  the  Different 

Amount  brought  forw&rd,  €33,368-93 

Gray  Fund  for  EngraTinga, 24S.67 

Oora  Annuitj  Fund 267.61 

SCor;  Oigood       "         "       60.93 

B«inia  "        "       B7.50 

Oospel  Churdi  "       134.61 

Sarah  Winslow  "      11.74 

34,189.93 

Increase  of  Funds  catablighed  duringthe  year. 

Lowell  Book  Fund,      469.93 

Geoi^  and  Hartlia  Derby  Scholarship,    .   .  .         199.06 

669.04 

Credit  balanccB  created, 

Lav  School  Building  Fund 125,139.80 

Bueaey  Institution ■    ...  80S.5S 

Bright  Scholarships, 670.17 

Gift  for  endowment  of  Dentnl  Rdiool,  treated  last 

year  as  income,  now  transfsrrcd  to  principal,  6.00 

Bowditcli  Scholarships,  gain  from  change  of  special  investment,      ll,2K.O0 


Total (172,6M.48 

n,a,i,.,.-j  by  Google 


Jihnda  during  tl\e  year  ending  August  31,  1882.    (^Continued.) 

Amount  brought  forward 980,667.01 


BnUnce,  which  ia  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  for  the  yenr 

ending  August  31,  1882,  apurt  from  gifts  for  cnpitikl  account,        01,9^7.47 


Total $1T:>,G04.4S 


.oogle 
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The  following  tablca  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Trens- 
urcr'g  books.  Tliey  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resourcei 
and  the  expenditures  of  cnch  department  of  tlie  University.  The  income 
of  every  Aind  held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum 
paid  out  for  the  Bpecific  object  of  each  and  every  fund,  in  case  that  sum  be 
eitlier  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  fund.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  incowe  of  a  fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a,  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, — no  separate  mention  is  made  in  tEiese  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  vith  others  of  the  same  kind  under  tha 
general  heading.   A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  50. 

Taule  No.  I. 

THE  UNIVKKSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriatedfund  heretofore  called  the 

Stoek  Account 35, 60:1.20 

Income  of  tlie  following  funds;  — 

Insuranee  and  Guaranty 7,900.11 

,         lerael  Uunson, esri.15 

I^onard  Jarvia,      948  SI 

Samuel  B.  Bradford, 295.05 

Peter  C.  Brooks, 70.23 

Thomaa  Cotton 6.2C, 

Parker  Fellowship, 3,2;lC.02 

Jobn  Thornton  EirklaadFellow»<1up,      ,    .   .  C71.48 

Harris  Fellowship 592.10 

James  Walker  Fellowship.      502.00 

Bogera  Scholarship, l,5f!:i.98 

Sumner  Prize Sli.Sfl 

Sever, 505.80 

liHirina  Allowance, I,221.:17 

John  C.  Gray, 1,40.';.00 

For  the  degree  of  S.D CO.OO 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winalow  Fund G.49 

Biilance  remaininR  after  dividlii!;  the  net  income  among  the  Funds,         20S.9T 

Sale  of  Quinquennial  (■:itah>;;ui.s, 8,00 

From  other  Di-partiiiont.-i  fur  proporliimofospeiisi'snf  Bursar's  offlcP,       4;W.02 
From  Robert  N.  Toppan,  adilitionid  gill  fur  piiK.-  on  PolitkMl 

Riieiite,      _   IBO.OO 

§2(!,402..-.a 
PATMPIN'TS. 
Overseers'  Ktpcnscs. 

Advortisinft, g220.90 

Priming  I'roident's  Annual  Iloport, A'lH.'I.'i 

Printing  Tceitsurcr's       ■'  "        118.<:9 


;cd  fiirH-rird, S982.02 

,,Mi,.Googlc 


PAYMENTS. 

Office  Ex  pens  M. 

Amount  brought  forward, 

337.32 

Lilili 

nes 

Corporatlor 

»oni9  (fue 

1,  rent,  Slc.) 1,701.56 

Saloriet. 

Freeident 85,007.88 

Treasurer, 4,000.00 

Scoralary  of  tlic  Board  of  Overdecra 100.00 

Buraar 3,000.00 

Bursnr'a  Assistant 834,44 

SecreWrj  at  Cambridge, COO. 00 

For  keo|)ing  Trcasuror'a    books    and    copying 

reeorda  and  other  papera,      2,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,5:U.H 

Fellowshijis. 

John  Porker, 3, GOO. 00 

Harris, 2«7.4I 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 37  j.OO 

Ro^TS  Sclioliiraliip, 600.00 

James  Walker, 250.00 


Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Tlienlrc. 

Repairs,  fuel,  gas,  St. 

Sundries. 

Advertiaing,      

Labor,  &a,  on  grounds  outside  of  College  Yard[ 

Repairs  and  impruveiiieiits  on  tlie  President's  liousi 


Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 125.00 

Watering  streets, 205.00 

Watchmen, 500.G3 

Exatninalions  at  Xcw  York,  Cincinniiti,  :\iu\  Exclpr,  J24.C0 

Kent  of  Hull  in  Boston  fur  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  3C.0O 

EditingliatofUnivcrsity  pulilieationa,     ....  06.90 

Fire  Aptmratns, 4H.IX) 

Freight,  IvgiiUcrvices,  diplomas,  £c 144..^i7 


3y  Google 
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,Table  No.  n. 
THE    COLLEGE. 
HECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

iDstructioiv      $128,edb,G6 

Rents  available  for  geDcral  expenses, 83,S73.S3 

DiploiUflS,     .   .   .   .  ■ 452.60 

,^  ..   ,      ^.    ^     ,  lG2,98a.M 

Incomo  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, «143.66 

Alford, ".« 

Bartlett, 2BC.68     , 

Baasett. .   Interest, $S3.dG 

From  special  inTcstmcnt,  .    .     275.00  333.58 

Biffelow 686.46 

Bowditck.  Interest, S4,£2S.07 

From  Epccial  invenlment,      1,681.!I5  5,M8.03 

Bright,  h  income  of  Bright  Legacy,     .   .   .   .   .  1,405.00 

Browxie,      153.93 

Claaa  of  1803, 339.92 

"       -1814, 175.57 

"       1816  (Kirkland),      279.88 

"       1817 210.08 

"       183B, 148.14 

"        1841, 208.33 

"       1852  (Dana)  (accumulating),     .  .  .  159.50 

Crowninshield  (accumulating), 354.57 

Derby,  Qeorge  and  Martha, 199. OC 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, 300.73 

Farrar, 337.14 

Oreone, 137.4T 

Leviaa  Hoar  (Town  of  Lincoln), 292.35 

Hodges  (iiccumulatini;), 340.23 

Hollis, 272.00 

Matthews  (4  of  ncl  rents  of  Mall), 4,030.17 

Morey 435.49 

Pennoyer.     Interest, $119.82 

Annuity,       277.. 'iO  397.33 

Edward  Russell  (accuniiilatin.!;), 35. 8S 

Baltonstall,  niary  and  Leverett, 216.15 

Baltonatall,  Dorothy  (nccuniulatin);),  .    .   .   .  .13.94 

Savage, ■ 300.00 

Sever,      178.32 

Sewall, 527.83 

Shattuck, 2,422.16 

Slade, 2;19.10 

Story,      154.77 

Gorham  Thomas, £:!3.9G 

Toppan 305.19 

Townsend,     .   , 1,412.47 

"Walcott,      218.55 

Whiting  (iu-ciiiuululiii<,0, _4flO.;ifl    25,377.46 

Received  from  the  TriiMees  of  lliu  Thayer  Scholarsliips,   .   .   .  3.600.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $191,960.50 
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TabIE   II.,  CONTINL'KD, 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, fl91,960.E0 

OthsT  Bcneflciar;  Fuoda,  income  of. 

"Exhibitions,"  Interest, 9G78.05 

Returned  by  bcneadarioa,  832^  81,610.*0 

Palfrey  "  Exhibition," 99.14 

BamuelWard 50.00 

John  Olover  (nccumula^ng) 56.61 

Rebecca  A.  Porkina   "          120.66 

Quiucy  Tufte, 613.87 

MoaesDay, 296.44 

Kunroe,      5T4.T6 

,|^2o.ai 

Prize  Funda,  income  of. 

Ihomaa  Xree  Prizoa  for  Reading,      803. S2 

Ward  Nicholas  BoyUton  Frizes  for  Elocution,  244.41 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  .   .   .  657.15 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Detars,"    ....  203.13 

2,038.21 

Funds  for  Instruction. 

Income  of  tlie  Alford  Professorship 1,539.49 

Boylston         "          1,592.54 

Eliot                 "           1,215.04 

J.  Fbillipa'a  Addition  to  Eliot  Prof.,  500. CN) 

Erring  Professors iiip, 19G.70 

Fiaher             "                2,022.69 

Hereey          "              703.75 

Holli*             "  (MatboiiiiilLcs),   .   .  210.5H 

McLean        "        2,43D.I4 

Perkins          "         1,180.20 

Plummer       "         1,405.12 

Pope                  "          2,950.50 

Rumford        "         2,995.73 

Smith              "         1,300.47 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,      .   .   .  012.69 

Thoa.  Lee  FunJ  for  the  Horsey  Prof.  OSS.39 

Claas  Subscription 7,02.'>.00 

Henry  Flynt 18,44 

HoUisProf.  of  Divinity  (iiccumulafg),  1,8:12.03 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Leetures,  "  10.S.13 

Anonymous  gifl,  to  increase  salary, 500,00 

81,638.26 

Botanic  GarJcn. 

Income  of  Fund.     Interest, 82,027.98 

From  special  investment,     1.020.00  3,047.98 

"        "  the  Lowell  Fund 1,5(8.25 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Prof.  Gray,  1.000.00      5,596.23 

Herbarium.    Income  of  Fund, 1,022.45 

Saloof  paper,  &c.,      240-4      1,040.49 


Amount  carried  forward, 8235,650.49. 

mglc 
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Table  II.,  cotjtinued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  broujiht  forward, 93S5,C60.i9 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips's  unrcstricicd  Fund,       91,770.30 

"        "  John  A,  Blanc^iard'a        "             "  59.01 

"        "  Daniel  H.  Pierce  Fund, 688.73 

"         "  J.  W.  P.  Abbot's     "    (accumulating),  181.81 

"        "  Fund  for  Pliysical  Laboratory 543.12 

3,242.08 

Sundries. 

Feit  Bente,  Appleton  Chapel, 174.00 

For  the  Degree  of  Dacliclor  of  Arts  out  of  course, 

and  cxaminatioQ  fees 632.50 

Sfllcsof  grass  and  old  mati^riitl, 1L*G.OO 

Sale  of  old  cxaminntion  papers 102.5S 

For  Priming  by  College  I'ress  fur  other  departm'fs,  95J.25 

Foruscof  rooms  by  College  offictrs 943.00 

Sale  of  tiehets  to  Commcnecmcnt  Dinner  of  1882,  G09.00 

Foruseoflocki-raal  Gyoiuahium, l.MOl.OO 

Fees  furuse  ofGviunasium 20.00 

For  use  of  Gytiin.isiuiii  by  other  Dipartnipnts,    .  97;t.84 

From  R.  II.  MuDuiiald,  for  books  fur  Frimth  Dpt.  20.00 

5,702,1* 

Total  receipts, 5244,C55.39 

PAYMENTS. 
Paid  the  incumbcnta  of  the  following  ijclioLirships. 

Abbot §150.00 

,  Alford, 40.00 

Bortlett 2.-.0-00 

Baaset, 4JK.3I 

Bigelow, 750.01) 

Bowditch, 5,i':.0.00 

Bright, 1,375.00 

Browne, l.W.OO 

Class  of  1802, 250.00 

"       1814, 200.00 

"       1815  (Kirkland), 2.-.0.00 

"       1817, ■ 200.00 

"       1836, 150.00 

"       1841, 175.00 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, you, 00 

Farrar,      li.'iO.OO 

Greene, 120.00 

X-evioa  Hoar, 200,00 

Hollis, ••JO.OO 

Matthews, 4,,'rfiO.OO 

Morey,       500,00 


Amomit  cnrrii,'.!  firwai-d.     §!.-;,SUS.31 


mglc 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brouglit  forward,    9II>.'^CS.31 

Pennoyer, S80.00 

Sajtonatall,  Uar;  and  Leverett, 200.00 

Savage 800.00 

Sever, 176.00 

Bewail,      600.00 

Shattiiok, 1,800.00 

Slflde, 2:jO.0O 

Story, ISO.OO 

Thayer, 3,CO0.OO 

Oorhain  Thomas,     230.00 

Toppan, SOO.OO 

Townsend, 1,COO.OO 

Walcott 200.00 

25,*78.S1 

Paid  other  Bcneflciarica. 

Esliibitions 1,676.1D 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 90.00 

Samuel  Ward  Income SO. 00 

ftuincy  Tufts        "         (part  of), 67.'), 00 

Day  Fund  "  "     "         200.00 

Munroe  Fund         "  "     f         CM.>.04 

—      3,2:16.83 

FrUoa.    Lee  Prizes  for  Reading, Uou.OO 

BoylBton  Prizes  for  Elocution 255.00 

Boirdom  Frizes  for  Dis^ortutionii 425.00 

"Deturs"  from  Hopkins  Fund 32!).r<l 

1,309. SI 

Sulariea  for  instruclion, 137,059.27 

Repairs  and  iniprovpnients  on  College  Edifices  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books, 4,743.03 

Insurance  on  Colli'ire  EJiflcos,  etc.  not  valued  on  Treas- 
urer's liooka, 10.7G 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  and  ninlcrials,    .   .    .  6,4ns.03 

Herbarium,  "  "  "  ...  1,138.04 

Gymnasium,  Locker  money,  pnid  Director, I,OS8,00 

Salaries  and  wiinL's, 2,.W.>.00 

Jiinitnrs  and  (.■Ic'aning 807.84 

Gas,  water,  and  sundries, OIl'i.Ol 

Fuel 620.02 

Apparatus  and  fittings, 21(i.(i3 

0,272.02 

General  Expenses. 

Appropri.i lions  for  collections  and  laboratories. 

lliysical  Appariitiis  (I'rof.  I>overin-),      Sr.OO.OO 
Mineral  and  Cliomienl  (I'rof.  Cookej,   .    800,00 

Rumford  (l*c.)f.  Gibbs), C.-.0.20 

Botanical  (I'rof.  Farluw), 6!)9.42 


Amounts  carried  forward,  82,019.02  9184, 712. GO 
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TaDLE  II.,  CONTINUED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amonnts  brought  forward,  t3,GJ0.C2  t\StJii.&i 
Physiological  {Asst.  TroF.  Jamee),     .   .   .      7*.U 

Gcologicol  (Prof.  Shalcr) 135,63 

Zoological  (InElruclors  Faxon  and  Mark),    IGl.Tl 

Fine  Arts  (Prof.  Norton) G15.33 

Plijrsical  (Prof.  Trowbridge) 503.44 

Drawing  (Inslruclor  Moore), 146.57 

Greek  Department  (Prof.  Goodwin),  .   .   .      75.70 
Khctoric  and  Knglish  (Prof.  Hill)  ....        7.06 

8-l.3fiO.10 

AppUton  Clinpel.    Singing,  blowing  organ,  etc.,  .  1,024.12 

Adiniiision  examinations 1,004. 6o 

Advertising, 15.75 

Books  and  binding 113.80 

Clerk  in  Clicniicnl  I-alioralory 286.!)0 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books,      8,402.22 

College  Yard  expenses,  labor  and  material,  &c.,   .  2,eKT.06 

Commencement  Dinner  1882, 013.26 

Dean's  and  Hegistrar's  Office,  clerit,  stationery, 

postage,  copying,  etc.,      1,681.50 

Fuel, 3,015.03 

FurnLturp, 51.77 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries 5G0.36 

Gas.      1,771.01 

M:its, 8G.80 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

"      Commoncemcnt,  1S81,  1S32 335.00 

Pevra  hired  in  Cambridge  cliurelios,      927.00 

Profti-hing  and  morning  services, 2,205.00 

Printing  office,  expenses, 3,219.81 

Printing 122.73 

Services  of  ex.tmincrs  and  prottors, 2,C:i0.13 

"        "  undfrgriiduateB,        707.01 

■Wnlehman, 073.00 

Water  ratfs,       430.06 

^30^260,63 

Total  payments, $223,082.23 


Tahi.e  No.  III. 
THE    LIDUAltY. 

KECEIPTS. 
me  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Sub.'icriplioii  for  Library 8ni6,23 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch 118.03 

Brigllt,  i  inromc  of  ihi-  Bright  lA-!icy,  §1, 105.00 

Interest  on  hiihincc HT,^     1,400.20 

Amount  carrk'd  forward,  8-',^24.6I 

mglc 


Amonnt  bronght  forward,  82,321.61 

Senny, 313.32 

Eliza  Farrar,              ■.•...  29T.()9 

Horace  A.  Haven,     187.93 

George  HaTward, .  312.70 

Thomas  HoUie 135.72 

Sidney  Hnmer, 118. 3D 

Frederick  A.  Irfine 319.93 

Lowell, tl55.C9 

CharlsB  Hinot.     Interest, 853. GT 

From  speciitl  imostmont,  .   .      4,a0O.0O  4,25fl.67 

Stephen  SaUnburr, .  238.23 

Sever, 1,I37.*3 

Samuel  Shapleigh 233.G8 

Charles  Sumner, 2,150.77 

Ichabod  Tucker.     From  si)coiiil  invc^tniont,  .    .  200.00 

Thomas  W,  Ward 320.8,1 

Oeorge  W.  Wales.  Gift,       8200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,      7.03  207.03 

James  Walker 7^.   .  9I."..GI 

Gift  from  Djnle  Society,      50.00 

Subscription  of  1880, flO.fil 

James  Savage  Fnnd  for  general  expenses  (i  of  inconie),  1,030.20 

Z>aniel  Austin     "      "        "             "        314.72 

William  B.  Weeden,  gift  to  aid  in  pub].  Li1)>  Bulletins,  100.00 

Henry  Lee,                    "  "    "  "      "        "           "  50.00 

Alexander  A^Bsiz,    "  "    "   "      "        "           "  50,00 

Charles  P.  CuHis,         "   "    "    "       "         "            "  200.00 

Oharlea  S.  Sargant,      "   "    "    "       "         "            "  .W.OO 

Fees  for  uae  of  Library,      200.00 

Sales  uf  Bulletins  and  Culcnilars, 15.!. 00 


For  Books  from 

BAV-MESTS. 

Bright 
Denny 

-    Gray 

Hajrward 

Lowell 

.    .         1(^5, 71 

■itd  forward,    81,1)ya.l)5 


■  Google 
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Table  III.,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .    .   .   .  tl,09S.95 

Minot       Fund,     4,071.16 

SoliBbuiy      "         41G.TS 

Sever            /'         838.38 

Shapleigh     "        30.70 

Sumner          "         2,121.G9 

Tucker           "         212.83 

Ward          "       u.en 

Wales           "        153.11 

Walker           "        718.03 

D-mtp  Society  money 8.84 

Duplitiite             "       . 2.9S 

Subscription  of  ISSO, 62. uB 

1 

Sflbirica  and  wages 15,177.70 

Binding, 1,139.18 

Stationery  nnd  post.ige, 428.40 

Fuel 83r.U5 

Rppnirs  and  improve  men  Is, 374. :J0 

I'rL-ight,  water,  .ind  sundries, iCO.54 

Janitors  an  J  cleaning, 431.27 

Furniture 2'J.(M) 


37.15 


3y  Google 
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Table  IV.,  continukd. 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount  brought  forward,    .   .   .  89,661.28 
Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,      ,     2,248.00 

Oliver  Ames, 9E5.40 

Heiuy  P.  Kidder, 562.00 

Abby  Crocker  Bichmoiid 66.20 

Now  Subscription 3,787.77    17,273.60 

Income  of  ScholoTBhip  Fand^. 

ThonuiB  Cftiy, 298.08 

Oeor^re  Chapman, 128.47 

Joshua  Clapp, 168.21 

Jackson  Foundation, 726.44 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 177.03 

Nancy  Kendall, 159.21     l,6E3.« 

Income  of  other  Fundi. 

Joshua  Clapp, 122.40 

William  Pomeroy, ggOl 

Hannah  C,  Andrews, 29.51 

Lewis  Gould 51  20 

Daniel  Austin, 44, gg 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 696.28 

Adame  Ayer, 42.04 

Int«re«t  00  Beneficiary  money  returned,    ....  89.19      1,034.69 

Term  BUIb. 

For  Instruction 1  ^^^  gg 

ForKentB,      ..'.'.'.'     I'lSs!??     .-.--       -■■ 

^2,949. 12 

Balanceof  appropriation  for  books  repaid, 124  87 

Benjamin  Busaey  Trust.      One-fourth  of  net  income  for  use 

of  this  School 23^2^8 


917,900.00 


PAYMENTS. 

For  Salariei  for  Instruction, 

ServiceB  of  students 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improremenla,      514.53 

Cleaning  Bad  care  of  rooms, 576  60 

Books  and  binding 40  '"' 

7.75 


Printing, 

Fuel,    . 


Zr' 104.64 

ZT  "***' 30.00 

I>iplomas  and  sundries 20  86 

<^"""*"»' '.'.'.'.'.'.  seias 

Adrertising, o  go 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office, GO.  49 

"         "         "  Gymnasium, i:)4.48 

Stationery  and  postage 23.43 

Amount  carried  forward 819,677.29 


>oglc 


TaB[.E   IV.,    rONTlNUEII. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward 919,677.29 

Paid  the  incnmbcntB  of  the  following  Scholarshipa. 

Jackaon  Fovmdatioa,  $010.00 

Gary, 3u0.00 

Nancy  KendaU, 33.33 

1,083.33 


81!O,760.e2 


LAW    SC  IIOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  foltoning  Ainda. 

Law  School  Balftnce, 8453.08 

Nathan  Dane, KS.7.16 

Benjamin  BuBsey  Profe8Horship, 1,347. G8 

Isaac  Royall,     <68.7G 

Now  Professorship 2,260,00 

Law  School  Book  Funil,      480.00 

"      Kuildinif"        763.i;.i 

Benjamin  Buasey  Trust  (1  of  net  income  for 

use  of  thJB  School), 2,342.53 

Term  Bills. 


3y  Google 


Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

BECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  fotlovlnK  Funds. 

Hedicol  School,  balance $3,342.16 

Jackson  Medical 1,0TS.66 

Woireii,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 646,19 

Ward  Nicholaa  Bojrlstoa,  for  Medical  Prizes,   .        220.14 
Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,         121.34 

Geor^  C.  Sbattuck, 962.65 

Hersey  Profesaorship,  two-flfths  income  of  the 

fund, 433.45 

Mescal  Library  Fund, 139.94 

Medical  School  Building  Fund, 6,278.60 

auincy  Tufts, U3.40 

Edward  SL.  Barringer, 42.99 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  students  every 

third  ynar 178.27 

12,666.78 

From  students  for  instruction, 47,305.90 

"  "        for  graduation  fees, 2,580.00 

"  "        in  Chemical  Laboratory,  breaki^e   and 

chemicals, 1,024.64 

"  "       in  Praetical  Anatomy,  for  material,  .   .   .        415.00 

51,415.64 

Snbscriptioiis  to  tlie  Building  Fund,      16,600.00 

879,672.32 
PAYMENTS.  ~"  " 

Boyliton  Medici.l  Pn>:e6.     Prizes, 8300.00 

Advertinlng,    ....    49.00      349.00 
Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses,  and  additions  to  collection 112.42 

Chemical  Laboratory,  apparntus,  chuniicala,  and  wages,      1,370.60 
Physiological  Laboratory,  exjienses  and  wnges,    ....     l,00ti.34 

Practical  Anatomy  and  Surgury  Expenses, I,8G4.94 

Topograph ieiil  Anatomy  Expent^e^ 45,00 

Obstetrics       Expenses, 321.75 

Histology  "  36.51 

Materia  Medita "  47.50 

Salaries  for  instruction, 37,743.44 

Repurs  and  improvements, 4:i5.:l8 

Scholarships, 1,300.00 

For  account  of  new  huililing, ei,230.6H 

125,860.52 

General  Expenst-s. 

Advertisingand  catalogues, 

Alcohol 

Books  from  Library  Fund 

Cleaning,       


Amounts  carried  forward,  91,012.46  9125,860.62 

>oglc 
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Table  VI,,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 
Amounts  brought  forward,  91,012.16  9: 

Clerk 700.00 

Diplomas,      83.87 

Doorkeeper, 60.00 

Expenses  collecting  eubacripUouB, 38.40 

Fiicultj'  meelinga, 172.36 

Fuel 344.80 

Gas 4SI.0O 

Janitor, 1,200.00 

Librarian,      20.00 

Printing, ^51.00 

Rent  of  rooms  (in  part)  for  Pathological  specimens,  200.00 

Kent  and  heating  uf  rooms  for  Chemical  Laboratory,  600.00 

Swrvices  of  Examini-re 15.00 

Stationery,  postage,  and  eundries, 16S.64 

Travelling  eicpensfa, 70.29 

Water  rates,      ■ 93,97 


Income  of  Subscription  Fund,  . 


Taiii.k  No.  VII. 

DKNTAL    HCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
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Table  No.  VHT. 

LAWRENCE  SCFENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  tlie  folloning  Funds. 

Professorship  of  Engineering, (2,180.95 

Professorship  of  Chemistry, 160.  T9 

Abbott  lAwrenoe, S,46e.3Z 

J&mea  Lawrence, 2,S31.0S 

John  B.  Barringer.     Interest,  .   .   .    91,600.97 

From  special  inyeBtmeut,         300.00     1,800.97 

Oray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,810.00 

Sturgia  Hooper 6,620.00 

Agassiz  UemoriaL    Interest,  .  .   .  C1G,OT7.00 

From  special  investment,      1.<B2.94  16,659.9* 

Teaobera  and  PupilB, 426.78 

Humboldt, 435.04 

Permanent  Fund  for  Mneeum  of  Zoology,   .   .   .       6,601.76 

42,886.63 

Term  Bills,  for  Instruction 4,986.00 

847.870.63 

PAYMENTS.  

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Facul^  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, «2,8IO.OO 

Agassiz  Hemorial, 11,907.88 

Teachers  and  Pupils 426.78 

Humboldt, 435.04 

Perraanenl, 6,601.76    22,181.46 

Salaries  for  instruction, 17,2.^i8.33 

Eipensea  in  Gfology, 616.65 

Stationery  pofttago,  and  sundries, 16,86 

Proctorial  services,      26.26 

Books,  Engineering  Department,      69.30 

Instruments  and  apparatus 4T6.12 

Printing 43.00 

Fuel 369.12 

Gas 19.30 

Janitor  and  cleaning 623.00 

Labor  and  rcpi^ra, 23L',33 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 50.97 

Scholarships 000.00 

Interest  on  advances, 294.31 

Water  rate 19.77 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office, 62.58 

' "  Gymnasium 1.19,12 

20,735.89 

8*2,917.35 
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Tai!i,e  No.  IX, 
OBSEKVATOKY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Obssrvntoiy,  balance,      $374.01 

Edward  B.  Phillipo G,19H.52 

James  Hayward, 1,180.20 

David  Sears 1,£2G.GS 

Joaiah  Quincy, G8:<.50 

James  Savagre  (j  of  netincomc),      I,03Q.^0 

Charlotte  Harris,      112.40 

1 

Subscriptions,  for  immediate  use,      

From  Bale  of  time  BignnU 

81 
PAYMKSTS. 

Salaries  anil  wn^'cs, gl3,3T5..'iS 

Cleaning  anil  cnre  of  Observatory, 23t.07 

Gaa Tl.Tfi 

Instmments  nnd  appnnitus,  incluilin);  repairs  on  same,       1,430,00 
Repairs  and  inipruvciucnis  on  buililiiif,';  unil  grounds,  .  S8-'.32 

Stationery,  pobliigc,  and  ti'li'^riipliin;; 240.17 

Fuel lie.29 

Books  and  liinding, 2L>5.17 

Water  rates Sii.OO 

Printing, 03.10 

Freight  and  sundries 114. Ij8 


0,805.51 
3.330.00 
2,8.10.00 
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Table  X.,  continued. 
Btuoe?  Building  Fnnd. 

Beeeipl*. 

Income  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, 9207.04 

Eitimated  ralae  of  uae  of  house  bj  Prof.  Storer,    .   .   .        600.00 

»T07.04 

Payments. 
Repairing  RTcenhouses  and  gardener's  liouBB,      ....        S801.72 
Income  carried  to  Busscj  InsiitulioD, 707.01 

1,608.76 

JameB  Arnold  Fund. 

Reetipis. 
Income  of  Fund, Q6,500.I4 

Payment  1. 
18/20ofincomecnrrii>dto  Arnold  Arboretum, 88,075.18 

Arnold  Arboretum. 

Income  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, 8^46. 12 

From  James  Arnold  Fund, 8,075.13 

»H,521.25 

Paynunts. 

Salarjof  Director  and  Assistant,      ?2,000.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum, 3,U09.I0 

86,509.10 

TAm.E  N(.   XI. 

MISCEI.T-.WKOrs  FUNDS. 

BuBsey  Trust. 

Net  income  from  Real  Estate, 816,170.12 

PaymciUs. 

Annuitie .  8*^,800.00 

One-half  of  the  rcmiUning;  Income  to  Ilitsscy  Institution,    4,6S.~>.06 

One-quarter  "  "         "  Divinity  School,    .     2,342.33 

"         "  '■  "         "  Law  School,  .   .   .     2,3t-'.o3 

^     816,170.12 

Qray  Fund  for  EngraTin^. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund, 8881.95 

From  sale  of  catalogues, 20.00 

8001.95 

Payments. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  tlie  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,        .   .         8650.00 
For  freight,  4c., 3.23 

«653.38 
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Anjiuity  FusdB. 

Rectiptt. 

Gore,  income «1,167.61 

Muy  Osgood,  income 410.98 

Iiocy  Osgood,  income, T2S.M 

AnonTmous  Observatory,  income, 720.00 

Bemis,  income, 2,810.00 

«6,834.08 

Paymenit. 

Qore,  anDDitiea, $900.00 

ViOTj  Osgood,  annuitj, 360.00 

Ziucy  Osgood,  annitities 780,00 

AQonjmous  ObserTatory,  annuity, 720.00 

Bemis,  annuity, 2,752.50 

8B,512.S0 

dtniol  Willianis  Fund, 

Etce\pt$. 
lutereBt  on  Fund, 9901.54 

Payottata. 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, 9366.81 

"  "  Mashpce  Indiana 582.13 

8948.94 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 
Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund,     #271.11 
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Table  XI.,  continukd. 
Sundry  Aooountfl. 

Gain  from  change  ofinrestm't  for  Boirditcb  Scholarships,  911, 2TG. 00 

Chinese  Subscriptiona  paid  and  fee  for  instmc^on,    .   .  1,602.68 

Advaoces  to  books  from  "  General  Investments,"  .   .   .  29.36 

BTigbt  Scholarship  balance  transferred, 640.17 

Dr.  Silva's  sabscription  to  Dental  School  transferred,  6.00 

81 

PayTnenit. 

Qote  Annnitf  Fand,  spent  in  improving  Gore  Hall,     .  $483.06 

Sever  Hall  Fund,  balance  of  account  spent  on  building,  166.31 
Expenses  of  Chinese  Instructor,  talaiy,  and  traveUing 

expenses, 4,082.81 

Annuity  for  Class  of  1B02, 120.00 

Advance  lo  Geological  Dept.  to  be  repaid  next  jeu,     .  .26 
Advances  repaid,  to 

Agasaiz  Memorial  Fund, 4,662.06 

Dental  School 1,339.37 

Lawrence  Scientific  School, 197.87 

Chinese  Subscription, 374,38 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co., 361.67 


Oocpel  Cliurch  Fund  (accumulating).    Interest  on  Fund,  .  .   .      9134.S4 
Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund     "  From  special  investment,      1,071.69 
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OENKRAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 

RKeipM.  Paymenta 

Table         I.     University, 26,i92.62  30,fi44.41 

Table       II.     College, 244,635.69  223,982.23 

Table     III.    Library, 1(1,550.01  30,787.92 

Table      IV.     Divinity  Sohool, 25,376.C5  20,760.63 

Table       V.     Law  Sc'liaol, 166,540.85  41,036.79 

Table      VL     Mcdit-al  Scliool 79,572.32  131,375.30 

Tabic    VIL     Dentiil  School, 5,00(.78  3,665.41 

Table  Vlir.     Lnwrenfc  Scieiilific  Sclmul,   .   .    .      47,870.63  42,917.35 

Table      IX.     Oiiscrvalory, 16,385,51  16,861.34 

0.71 


3.28 
2.60 
8.94 
9.37 
0.40 
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CertijUate  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overteert  of 
Harvard  CoSege,  for  ezamining  tke  Bootes  and  Aaounti  of  the  Treai-urer 
entered  in  the  JoTintal  kept  hy  him. 

We,  the  undersigned,  a.  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Oreneera 
of  Harvard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treaaurer  for  the 
jear  ending  August  31,  1882,  hare  ciamiced  and  audited  the  Cash  book  from 
pages  132  to  IGl,  inclueivc,  and  have  accn  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
certificates  of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  received  by 
him  and  on  hand  at  tbc  beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession,  or 
are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein.  We  have  also  noticed  all 
payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or 
notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to 
the  College. 

We  have  carefully  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi- 
ties invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments 
have  been  judiciously  made  and  are  amply  secured, 

Wc  have  in  like  manner  satlsQcd  ourselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  beioj;  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

The  Committee  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly 
transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and 
the  balances  carried  forward  correctly  U 

(Signed,) 

FRANCIS   PARKMAN, 
JOHN   QUINCY   ADAMS, 

HENRY  P,   KIDDER, 
AMOS   A.   LAWRENCE, 
CHARLES   HENRY   PARKER, 

ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN, 
SOLOMON   LINCOLN, 


Boston,  Dec.  9 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1882-83. 


To  THE  Board  or  Overseers:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  Report  for  the  Academic  year  1882-83 ; 
namely,  from  Sept.  28,  1882,  to  Sept.  27,  1883 :  — 

On  the  2Hh  of  October,  1882,  Mr.  Lester  Sackett 
Ford,  Demonstrator  in  Zoology  at  the  Bnssey  Institution, 
and  at  the  time  a  house-officer  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  died  at  that  hospital  of  typhoid  fever,  after 
a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Ford  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Agricultural  Science  in  1879,  being  the  first  graduate 
of  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  also  completed  his  course  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who 
by  remarkable  mental  powers  and  rare  beauty  and  force 
of  character,  had  won  his  way  through  serious  obstacles 
to  the  gateway  of  a  profession  which  he  would  have 
adorned.  His  untimely  death  was  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Assistant-Professor  Adrien  Jacquinot  died  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  21st  of  September,  1883,  near  the  end  of 
the  long  vacation  and  soon  after  his  return  from  a  sum- 
mer visit  to  France.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
University  for  eleven  years,  and  had  so  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils  by  his  sim- 
plicity, amiability,  and  disinterestedness,  that  although  he 
died  far  from  his  kindred  and  in  a  strange  land,  he  died 
among  friends  whose  attachment  could  hardly  have  been 


4  RESIGNATIONS. 

greater  had  they  been  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Professor 
Jacquinot's  teaching  gave  evidence  not  only  of  thorough 
acquaintance  with  French  literature,  but  of  keen  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  best  in  all  literature.  He  loved  his 
College  work,  and  gave  in  his  devotion  to  it  a  precious 
example  of  industry  and  fidelity. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Daniel  DExiaoK  Slade,   Professor  of  Applied    Zoiilogy,  November  6, 

1882. 
Prakcis  ■^Vl^■THROP  Dean,  Tutor  in  Engiueeriug,  November  6,  1882- 
IIesry  Bi'HLEiGH  Wenzell,  Proctor,  November  0,  1882. 
OuvEB  Wkndell  Holmes,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  November  20,  18S2. 
Samuel  IIcrbakd  Scuddkk,  Assistant  Librarian,  December  11,  18S2. 
Edwis  Pehlev  Hbadbury,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry, 

December  22,  1882. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Law.  Jwiuary  8,  1883. 
DwiGHT  AIosES  Clapp,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry,  January 

20, 1S83. 

Calvin  Ellis,  Dean  of  the  Tiledical  Faculty,  June  25.  188:1. 

Davii>  Humphreys  Storbr,  "i 

Hk.vry  Jacob  Bioelow,         (  „  „  .     „  ,       „.   ,^^~ 

Tf  ^      „^  n  ^  ti  r  Boylston  Pnzo  Committee,  June  25,  1883. 

KicnABD  Manning  Hodges,  I 

Samuel  Oahot,  J 

Frank  Er  Balch,  Steward  of  the  Harvard  Dining  Association,  June  25, 

1883. 
Manuel  Jacob  DfitN-XAN,  Instructor  in  English.  June  27,  1883. 
Henrt  Champion  Joxes,  Assistant  in  Botany,  Jnne  27,  1S83. 
George  Henrt  Brow.ne,  Proctor,  September  1,  18H3. 
CiiARLrs  Elliott  St.  John,  Proctor,  Septembi-r  1,  18S-5. 
Georoe  Lyman  Kittreuge,  Proctor,  September  1,  1883. 
William  Schofield,  Proctor,  aa  of  September  1,  1883. 
IlENitv  Chami'ion  Jones,  Proctor,  as  of  September  1.  18a3. 
Hkxry  Nathan  Wheelkh,  Pmctor,  as  of  September  1,  1883. 
EiiwABD  Corkelius  Briorb,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry, 

08  of  September  7,  1.HS3. 
Charles    Fkeveric    Maaery,   Assistant  in   Chemistry,   September  2(t, 

188:i. 
Edward  Hai.e,  Proctor  and  President's  Secret.iry,  September  20,  1S>3. 

The  Corporation  accepted  with  great  regret  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Daniel  Deni.<on  Sliide,  Professor  of  Applied 
Zoology  at  the  IJusscy  Institution  since  1871.  Professor 
Slade  had  always  given  the  instruction  in  his  department 
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RESIQNATIONS.  6 

with  perfect  punctuality  and  acceptance,  until  serious  ill- 
ness came  upon  him  in  the  winter  of  1881-82.  The  suc- 
ceeding summer  in  great  measure  restored  his  health; 
but  it  was  not  considered  prudent  for  him  to  undertake 
to  keep  the  stated  appointments  which  are  incumbent 
upon  a  teacher.  The  University  thus  lost  a  teacher  of 
scientific  spirit,  wide  information,  and  strong  sense  of 
duty. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  resigned  the  professorship 
of  Anatomy  in  November,  1882,  after  a  continuous  ser- 
vice of  thirty-five  years  as  Parkman  Professor,  first  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  then  of  Anatomy.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years.  Dr.  Holmes  has  given  a  large  part  of 
his  time  and  strength  to  the  routine  of  instructing  med- 
ical students  in  the  elements  of  human  anatomy  (and  of 
physiology  until  1872),  and  he  has  done  this  work  with 
as  ranch  punctuality,  thoroughness,  and  ardor,  as  if  he  had 
no  other  interest  or  occupation.  Accustomed  for  twenty- 
four  years  to  the  old  rdgime  of  the  School,  Dr.  Holmes 
was  not  an  active  promoter  of  the  revolution  of  1870-71 ; 
but  he  readily  entered  into  the  new  plans,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  improvements  which  resulted  from  their 
adoption.  The  Corporation  and  Overseers  endeavored 
to  express  their  sense  of  the  obligations  under  which  Dr. 
Holmes  had  laid  the  Medical  School,  by  electing  him 
Professor  Emeritus.  The  students  and  the  Faculty  gave 
strong  expression  to  their  regret  at  his  withdrawal,  and 
will  long  miss  the  influence  of  his  erudition,  literary 
fame,  and  kindly  wit. 

In  June  last,  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  the  position  of 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  %vhich  he  had  held  since 
1869,  during  a  period  of  rapid  and  fundamental  changes 
in  the  organization  and  spirit  of  the  School.  His  influ- 
ence as  Dean  was  always  exerted  on  the  side  of  tliorough- 
ness,  liberality,  and  highmindedness ;   he  preferred  the 
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6  APPOINTUENTS. 

interest  of  the  School  to  the  intereat  ol  any  individual, 
whether  teacher  or  student,  and  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  School ;  he 
actively  furthered  all  the  many  improvements  made  by 
the  Faculty  during  his  long  term  of  office ;  and  the  great 
change  made  in  IS^O-Vl  could  not  have  been  effected 
without  his  support,  —  a  support  which  was  as  steady  and 
strong  as  it  was  indispensable. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

[UNLISKTED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LOSGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.] 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  to  be  Emeiitua  Professor  ol  Anatomy,  No- 
vember 30,  1883. 
Thomas  Fillebrown,  to  be  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  January  8, 

1833. 
Manuel  Jacob  Dress/ls,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1S83,  February  20,  18S3. 
Aba  Gray,  to  be  Director  of  the  Herbarium,  April  9,  1SS3. 
James  GKBENLEAr  Cbosvtf.ll,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and 

Lati[i  for  fivu  years  from  September  1,  1883,  April  9,  1883. 
Silas  Marcus  Macvane,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  History  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  188;i,  April  0,  1883. 
Ernest  Young,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  History  for  five  years  from 

September!,  18S3,  April  9,  1883. 
James  Bhadstbkkt  Grbknougii,  to  be  Professor  of  Latin,  April  23,  1883. 
Clemkst  Lawrksce  Smith,  to  be  Professor  of  Latin,  April  23,  1883. 
Geokgk  IIkriikrt  Palmeii,  to  be  Professor  of  Philosopby,  April  23,  1883. 
AxTHVit  Skari.k,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy  for  five  years 

from  -lune  1,  1SS3,  April  30,  1SS3. 
William  Albert  Keenkk,  to  be  As.sistant  Professor  of  Law  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  18S3,  May  14,  1883. 
James  Laurence  Lauciiim.s',  to  be  Assistant  ProfessoT  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, for  five  years  from  September  1,  1883,  May  14,  1883. 
Ch.arlks  Aj-iikht  Brackett,  to  be  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and 

Therapeutics,  May  14,  1SS3. 
Thomas  Dwir.itT,  to  be  Parkman  Profcaaor  of  Anatomy,  Juno  11,  1383. 
Hknrv  J'lCKKHiNo  BowiHTCH,  to  be  Doau  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  June 

25,  1883. 

William  Moiiiiis  Davis,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology  from  September  1, 

1882,  April  33,  1883. 
Uarrktt  Wknuki.l,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  2.'i,  1833. 
Le  Baron  Russell  Briuos,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  25,  1863. 
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Pkedkrick  BnADiroitD  Kmapp,  to  be  Jnstrnctor  in  SnrTeyiog  uid  Draw* 

iag,  June  25,  1883. 
Charles  Fombbot  Parker,  to  be  Tutor  in  Greek  Mid  Latin  for  Uueo 

^eara  from  September  1, 1883,  June  25,  1888. 


Maurice  Howe  Bicbabdbon,  to  be  DemoDstrator  of  Anatomy,  Jnne  11, 


John  Ratker  Edhamdb,  to  be  Assistant  in  Observatory  in  charge  of  Time 

Service,  February  U,  1883. 
John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  to  be  AssistoDt  in  Observatory  in  charge  of  Diatribn- 

tion  of  Astronomical  Informatiaa,  Febroaiy  14,  1883. 


Frederick  Bradford  Kkapp,   to  be   Superintendent  of  Boildinga  and 

Grounds  from  April  24,  18&3,  April  23,  1883. 
Jeremiah    J.   Sullivan,   to  be  Steward  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Dining 

Association  from  September  1,  1883,  August  27,  1883. 

[FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS.] 
For  1882-83. 
Edward  Hale,  to  be  Preaideut's  Secretaij,  October  9,  1882. 
Barrett  Wendell,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  October  9,  1882. 
Charles  May^iard  Barnks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Sales,  October  9,  1882.  - 
Hekry  Grosvenor  Carey,  to  be  Instructor  in  ^'oca]  Muaic,  November  6, 

1SS2. 
Frederick  Bradford  Knapp,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Draw- 
ing, November  6,  18S2. 
Frakcis  Amasa  Walker,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  Tenure  of  Land, 

November  20,  1882. 
G.  Staklet  Hall,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy,  December  22, 

1882. 
Charles  Poheroy  Parker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin  from 

January  '■),  January  8,  1883. 
Dwiqht  Mobes  Clapp,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry 

November  Q,  1882. 
Daniel  Taylor  Hikckley,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy,  November 

20,  1882.  

Otii'ER  Maviiew  Whipple  Hl-xtincton,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chembtry, 
October  9,  1S82.  

George  Ltman  Kittrfdoe,  to  be  Proctor,  November  20,  1882. 
HtRBKKT  MoRisoN  Clark,  to  be  Proctor,  November  20,  1832. 
Arthcr  Lawrskck  Hall,  to  be  Proctor,  November  20,  1882. 

For  18S3-84. 
Joseph  Henrt  Thater,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Theology,  April  23, 
1883. 
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Edwakd  Persims  CaAsmxa,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  May  30, 1883. 
Albert  Bubhkeu.  Hart,  to  be  Instructor  la  AmericBD  Hiataty,  Maj  30, 

1883. 
Harold  Wbitiko,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physics,  May  30,  1883. 
Frank  William  Taussig,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  May  80, 

1883. 
Charles  Edward  Faxon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  June  11, 1883. 
Benjamin  Marston  Watson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  June  11, 

1S83. 
Edward  Burgess,  to  be  Instmctor  ia  Entomology,  Jtrne  11,  1833. 
Frbruan  Snow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forenrics,  June  11, 1883. 
JosiAH  RoYCK,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  June  11,  1883. 
Henrt  Dixon  Jones,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  25,  1883. 
Joseph  Randolph  Coolidoe,  to  be  Instructor  in  Spanish,  June  25,  1883. 
Alfred  Church  Lane,  to  be  Instructor  in  MatbematicB,  September  26, 

1KS3.  

Charles  Frederic  Mabery,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Jane  11,  1883. 
George  Trumbull  Hartshorn,  to  be  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry, 

June  11,  1833. 
Oliver  llAYnEW  Wiiipple  Huntington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 

June  11,  1883. 
Geohgk  William  Perkins,  to  be  Assistant  in  Biology,  June  11,  1383. 
CiiARLFS  Harrington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  25,  1883. 
Charles  PoMEitOY  Wohcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  September 

3C,  18S3.  ___  

RonERT  Henry  HARniaos,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  April  23,  18S3. 
John  IIomans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

of  Ovarian  Tumors,  June  11,  1883. 
Francis  Boott  Orkknough,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June 

11,  1883. 
Oliver  Faikfikld  Wadsworth,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  iu  Ophthalmos- 
copy, June  11,  1883. 
Samuel  Gilbeht  Wbhrer,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the 

Nervous  System,  June  II,  1SS3. 
Clarenl'k   John   Blaece,  to  be   Clinical   Instructor   in  Otology,  June  11, 

l.-*83. 
John  Orne  Green,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology,  June  II,  1383. 
Amos  Lawrknce  Mason,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Auscultation,  June 

II,  1883. 
James  Kk.vd  Chadwick,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Women, 

Juue  11,  1883. 
Abnkk  Poi^T,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  11,  1S63. 
James  Jackson  Pl'tnam,  to  be   Clinical   Instructor  in   Diseases  of  the 

Nervous  System.  June  11,  1883. 
Joseph  1'earson  Oliver,  to  be  Clinical   Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 

Jruu,  June  l\,  1833. 
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Frrderick  Chkevbr  Shattuck,  to  be  Clinical  InstractoT  in  Aoscolta- 
tion,  Junell,  1883. 

Thomas  MonoAN  Rotcs,  to  be  Clinical  IiutrDctor  iu  Diseases  of  Children, 
June  11,  1883. 

Frank  Winthrop  Draper,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine,  June  11, 
1883. 

Cuarles  Sedowick  Mi.vot,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Embryology,  June  11,  1883. 

Edward  Newton  ^Viiittif.r,  to  be  iDstructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Phyaio,  June  11,  1883. 

William  Falues  Bolles,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica,  June  II, 
1883. 

Fran'cis  Augubtin'e  Harris,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-Legal  Exam- 
inations, June  11,  1883. 

Joseph  Wkatherhead  Warrbn,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathology  and 

Anatomy,  May  30,  1SS3. 
Timothy  Otis  Loveland,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

May  30, 1883. 
Charles  Wilson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  D'entni  School,  May  30, 

1883. 
Albert  Bento.v  Jbwbll.,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

May  30,  1S83. 
Eqqene  1Iane9  Smith,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

May  30,  166.3. 
Edward  Cornelidb  Briqos,  to  he  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Dental  School, 

May  30,  1833. 
Georgb  Franklin  Chant,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Mechanical  Dentistry, 

Jlay  30,  1883. 
ViBGiL   Clarence    Pond,  to  be  Demonstrator  in   Operative  Dentistry, 

May  30, 18S3.  _^_^^^ 

Henry  Parker  Quincv,  to  be  Assistantin  Histology,  June  11,  1883. 
Edward  Hicslino  Bradford,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  11 , 

1883. 
Francis  Henry  Davenport,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  11, 

1883, 
George  Minot  Garlakd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  11, 

1883. 
Joseph  Wkatukrhead  Warren,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physiology,  June  11, 

1883. 
William  Wuitwortu  Gaxnetx,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathological  Anatomy, 

June  11,  1883. 
William   Carroll   Kmerso.v,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June   11, 

1883. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  to  be  Assistantin  Anatomy,  June  11,  1883. 
Walter  Joseph  Otis,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  II,  ISflt. 
Kouert    Henry  Harrison,  to  be  Assistant  Suraeon  of  the  Veterinary 

Hospital,  June  25,  1883. 
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John  Downrb  Pbnnock,  to  be  Proctor,  September  26,  1883. 
Charles  Foherot  Worcester,  to  be  Proctor,  September  26, 1883. 
Edward  Southworth  Hawes,  to  be  Proctor,  September  36,  1883. 
Charlbb  Austin  Hobbs,  to  be  Proctor,  September  26,  1883. 
Frederick  Silas  Grrqort  Reed,  to  be  Proctor,  September  20,  1833. 


Jdliam  Clifford  Jayneb,  to  be  Proctor  of  Divinity  Hall,  June  11, 1883. 
Arthur  Anderson   Brooks,  to  be  LibrEtrian  of   the  Divinity    School, 
June  11. 1883. 


WiLLiAU  Gray,  Henry  J.  Bigrlow,  and  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  to  be 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year,  from  January  1, 
1883,  December  11,  1882. 

The  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at- 
tending the  University  which  the  past  eight  years  have 
witnessed  has  come,  not  from  New  England,  but  in  the 
main  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  slow 
increase  of  the  native  population  in  New  England,  the 
efflux  of  enterprising  young  men  and  well-to-do  families 
to  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  the  influx  of 
foreigners,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
would  cause,  temporarily  at  least,  a  decline  of  the  New- 
England  colleges,  were  not  these  colleges  fed  more  and 
more  from  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Sixty  years 
ago  seventy-nine  pes  cent  of  the  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity came  from  New  Engl.and  ;  thirty  years  ago  sev- 
enty-five percent;  three  years  ago  seventy-two  per  cent; 
but  now  only  sixty-seven  per  cent.  During  the  past 
three  years  the  percentage  of  students  from  Massachu- 
setts has  fallen  from  sixty-one  and  a  half  to  fifty-four. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  Southern  States  contributed  nearly 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  students;  but  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  though  greatly  expanded  in  the 
mean  time,  now  contributes  only  a  little  over  three 
per  cent.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  progressive 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  from  the  Middle 
and  Western  States. 
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The  most  remarkable  increase  is  that  from  the  Middle 
States,  and  this  increase  is  particularly  striking  in  the 
College  proper.  More  than  one  fifth  of  the  College  stu- 
dents now  come  from  the  Middle  States.  The  number  of 
graduates  of  the  University  who  settle  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  has  been  rapidly  increasing  of  late,  many 
of  them  soon  filling  places  of  trust  and  influence.  They 
exert  themselves  to  improve  the  preparatory  schools  in 
their  vicinity,  or  to  found  new  ones  ;  and  by  example  and 
precept  they  suggest  to  young  men  that  it  is  expedient  to 
get  thorough  training  for  professional  or  active  life.  Con* 
spicuous  examples  of  the  influence  thus  exerted  by  Har- 
vard graduates  have  been  seen  in  recent  years  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Indi- 
anapolis, and  San  Francisco.  It  is  an  influence  which 
not  only  benefits  this  University,  but  also  improves  the 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  general  throughout  the 
country.  Since  about  three  hundred  young  men  are 
now  graduated  yearly  at  the  University,  and  are  dispersed 
hence  far  and  wide  over  the  Union,  and  since  the  country 
becomes  constantly  more  compact  through  the  rapid  ex- 
ten.sion  and  improvement  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  so 
that  the  situation  of  the  University  upon  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  continent  is  less  and  less  an  obstacle  to  its  growth, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  proportion  of  its  students 
from  beyond  New  England  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  number  of  special  students  in  the  University 
(students  not  candidates  for  a  degree)  increases,  and  is 
likely  to  increase;  for  all  the  privileges  of  University 
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membership  are  open  to  them,  except  that  of  winning  a 
degree  and  so  gaining  admission  to  the  quinquennial 
catalogue. 
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The  amount  of  the  tuition-fees  paid  by  special  students 
during  the  current  year  will  be  about  $16,000,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  preceding  years  the  amount  of  these  fees  was 
on  the  average  about  $11,000  a  year.  The  special  stu- 
dents in  the  College  proper  are  on  the  average  nearly  two 
years  older  than  the  Freshmen ;  and  sixty-one  per  cent  of 
them  come  from  beyond  New  England.  Of  the  sixty- 
seven  persons  registered  in  College  as  special  students  for 
the  current  year,  nine  are  persons  who  failed  in  June  or 
in  September,  or  in  both  months,  to  pass  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  thirteen  are  present 
for  a  second  year,  and  one  for  a  thiixl  year.  In  all  four 
of  the  departments  included  in  the  table  every  grade  of 
scholarship,  from  very  high  to  very  low,  is  found  among 
the  special  students.  Upon  this  point  interesting  details 
are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty 
(p.  49).  It  will  also  be  seen  in  tlie  Dean's  report  that  of 
the  forty-two  special  students  who  completed  the  year 
1882-83  in  the  College,  ten  were  subsequently  admitted 
to  some  College  class.  The  provisions  now  made  for 
special  students  are  useful:  1.  To  persons  who  wish  to 
devote  themselves  to  single  subjects,  and  do  not  care  for 
a  degree ;  2.  To  young  men  of  good  parts  who  have  been 
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prevented  from  getting,  at  the  usual  age,  the  common 
training  preparatory  to  college  life;  3.  To  those  who  arp 
physically  unequal  to  the  labor  and  competition  of  the 
regular  course,  but  who  can  do  well  a  smaller  amount  of 
quiet  work ;  4.  To  the  slow  and  dull  whose  fathers  can 
afford  to  give  them  the  general  advantages  of  a  residence 
at  the  University. 

As  all  tliese  varieties  of  ability,  purpose,  and  condition, 
are  now  represented  in  every  degree  among  the  special 
students,  these  students  constitute,  as  might  be  supposed, 
a  miscellaneous  body  of  young  men  without  common 
characteristics  or  common  life.  It  was  precisely  to  meet 
these  diverse  needs,  which  arise  so  naturally  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  American  society,  that  special  students 
were  admitted  to  the  University.  Among  them  have 
been  found,  in  each  of  the  last  five  or  six  years  men  of 
excellent  capacity  and  character  who  were  very  poor,  and 
who  suffered,  or  failed,  for  that  reason  in  their  struggle 
for  education.  The  University  possesses  no  scholarsiiips, 
or  other  beneficiary  aids,  accessible  to  persons  who  are 
not  candidates  for  a  degree.  In  so  considerable  a  body  of 
special  students  a.s  is  now  in  attendance,  good  use  could  be 
made  of  some  endowments  for  aiding  capable  men,  after 
suitable  probation,  in  any  of  the  various  departments  to 
which  special  students  resort. 

For  many  years  a  large  proportion  of  the  regular  stu- 
dents in  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine  at  this 
University  have  been  graduates  of  Harvard  College  or  of 
other  institutions.  At  present  nearly  three  fifths  (2-38  out 
of  410)  of  the  regular  members  of  these  Schools  have  pre- 
viously taken  academic  degree.s,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  at  Har\'ard  University,  and  one  hundred  and  three 
at  other  institutions.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  attendance 
of  graduates  in  any  number,  whether  of  this  institution 
or  of  others,  for  purposes  of  study  outside  of  the  regular 
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classes  of  these  three  professional  schools,  was  hardly  wit- 
nessed here  until  within  the  past  ten  years,  with  the 
important  but  temporary  exception  that  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  before  1867,  generally  contained  fi"om 
tAvelve  to  twenty  bachelors  of  arts  or  science  who  were 
pursuing  chemistry,  engineering,  comparative  anatomy  or 
zoology  as  specialties.  During  the  past  year  seventy-nine 
graduates  (48  of  Harvard,  and  31  of  other  institutions) 
were  pursuing  their  studies  here,  not  including  graduates 
who  were  members  of  the  regular  classes  in  the  three 
professional  schools ;  and  the  catalogue  of  the  current 
year  exhibits  ninety-eight  such  graduates  (54  of  Harvard, 
and  44  of  other  institutions).     The  following  tables  show 
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the  varioxis  ways  in  which  these  graduates  of  other  col- 
leges and  of  Harvard  CoUege  have  connected  themselves 
with  the  University  in  every  year  since  1880  and  at  three 
periods  taken  three  years  apart  before  1880. 

These  ways  of  entering  the  University  are  all  open  to 
graduates  without  any  examination,  except  that  a  graduate 
of  another  institution  who  desires  to  enter  the  College  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
must  satisfy  the  College  Faculty  as  to  his  previous  course 
of  study  and  his  proficiency  therein,  and  that  a  graduate 
of  another  institution  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate 
for  a  degree  higher  than  that  of  Baohelor  must  satisfy  the 
appropriate  Faculty  that  the  course  of  study  for  which  he 
received  his  Bachelor's  degree  (reinforced  perhaps  by  ex- 
tra studies)  is  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  same  degree 
is  given  in  Harvard  University.  The  tables  show  that 
good  progress  has  been  made  within  ten  years  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  work  of  the  University ;  but  they 
also  indicate  that  there  is  ample  room  for  further  develop- 
ment. The  various  and  abundant  instruction  here  oifered 
has  been  made  reasonably  accessible  to  all  persons  who 
are  able  to  profit  by  it,  so  far  aa  regulations  conceived  in 
a  liberal  and  hospitable  spirit  can  make  it  accessible. 
There  remain  two  hindrances  to  the  growth  of  the  gradu- 
ate department,  —  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  new  and  com- 
paratively unknown  department,  the  privileges  of  which 
are  as  yet  but  little  understood  ;  and  in  the  second  place 
it  possesses  no  scholarships  or  other  beneficiary  aids.  An 
annual  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars  could  be  well  used 
at  once  in  scholarships  for  graduate  students  in  arts. 

The  Academic  Council  early  in  the  year  1883  adopted 
two  new  rules  with  regard  to  the  Master's  degree  (see  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  p.  78)  which  are  expected  to 
increase  considerably  the  number  of  suitable  candidates 
for  that  grade.     The  first  of  the  new  rules  provides  that 
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studies  pursued  in  the  Professional  and  Scientific  Schools 
will  be  approved  by  the  Council  as  constituents  of  the  one 
year's  course  of  liberal  study  which  is  required  of  every 
candidate  for  the  Master's  degree,  on  condition  that  the 
candidate  do  not  count  the  same  studies  towards  a  profes- 
sional degree;  and  the  second  provides  that  members  of 
the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Science,  who 
are  already  Bachelors  of  Arts,  may  obtain  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  simultaneously  with  their  professional 
degree,  if  they  pass  the  examinations  of  their  respective 
Schools  with  high  credit,  and  follow  the  longest  course  of 
study  and  residence  provided  for  the  profesBioual  degree. 
The  first  of  these  rules  treats  professional  studies  as  liberal, 
and  encourages  young  men  to  give  one  year  to  subjects 
selected  from  the  professional  school  programmes,  although 
they  have  no  purpose  of  entering  any  profession.  The 
second  rule  offers  an  inducement  to  the  Law  student,  who 
is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  remain  three  years  in  the  School 
rather  than  two,  and  to  a  Medical  student  who  is  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  to  remain  four  years  rather  than  three,  and  to  all 
professional  students,  who  have  already  taken  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  distinguish  themselves  at  their  ex- 
aminations. The  deforce  will  thus  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  the 
University ;  yet  tlie  conditions  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
obtained  arc  such  as  must  command  respect  and  furnish 
proper  security  against  too  ready  bestowal.  The  degree 
will  continue  to  be,  —  wliat  it  has  been  at  this  University 
since  1872,  —  good  evidence  that  the  recipient  has  made 
serious  attainments  in  addition  to  tliose  for  which  he 
received  the  Baciielor's  degree  in  arts. 

The  College  Facultj'  is  the  body  in  which  almost  all 
the  considerable  changes,  made  during  the  past  sixteen 
year.'!  in  the  educational  mefhods  of  Harvard  College  and 
of  the  schools  wliich  regularly  feed  it,  have  been  first 
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studied  in  detail,  and  then  wrought  into  practical  shape ; 
and  it  ia  at  present  engaged,  not  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  gravest  question  of  University  policy 
which  has  arisen,  or  is  likely  to  arise,  in  this  genenition, 
—  namely,  the  extent  to  which  option  among  the  different 
subjects  should  be  allowed  in  the  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  College.  Changes  in  the  constitution  of  a  body 
which  exercises  such  functions  are  interesting  for  two  rea- 
sons,—  first,  because  they  indicate  in  a  general  way  the 
directions  in  which  the  College  instruction  has  been  devel- 
oped, and  secondly  because  they  may  affect  far-reaching 
decisions  upon  questions  of  educational  policy.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  constitution  of  the  College  Faculty 
on  September  8, 1869,  the  last  day  of  the  summer  vacation, 
three  months  and  a  half  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
administration.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  then,  as  now, 
several  teachers,  who  gave  instruction  to  undergraduates 
in  important  departments,  were  not  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. In  natural  history,  Professors  Agassiz,  Gray,  and 
Wyman  were  regular  teachers ;  in  Italian  and  Spanish 
Instructor  Nash,  in  music  Instructor  Paine,  in  philosophy 
Instructor  Newell,  and  in  mathematics  Instructor  Leverett 
gave  stated  instruction ;  but  none  of  these  gentlemen 
were  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  departments  of 
natural  history  and  music  had  no  representative  in  that 
body. 

COLLEGE   FACULTY.    September  8,  1809. 
p      .  i  Professors  2 


1  Professor 
I  Tutors 


Mathemtios 1  Profmors  2 

i  Tutor  J.  3 

Philosophy  uid  RthicB  ....     Professors  3 

History 5  Professors  2 

i  Tutor  i  2J 
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EnglWi (Profesaor 

*  J  Tutor  (elocution) 


U odem  LimguageB  ftnd  Literfttare 
(not  EnglUh) 


(  Prof eMor 

-j  ABMstant  ProfeBBor 

'Tutors 


Physici tProfe«or 

'  1  Tutor 


Chemistry   . 


(  Professor 
■  i  Tutor 


11 

'1 

u 

2» 

i 

I» 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  constitution  of  the  Faculty 
fourteen  years  later,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent academic  year.  Eight  Instructors,  who  bear  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  departments  of  modern  languages  (2), 
English  (2),  physics  (1),  political  economy  (1),  history  (1), 
and  miithematics  (1)  respectively,  are  not  included  in  the 
table,  because  they  hold  annual  appointments,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  belong  to  the  Faculty. 

COLLEGE  FACULTY.    Septkmbbk  26,  1883. 

f  Professors  2 

Greek i  Asustant  Professors     2 

(Tutor  1  5 

( Professors  8 

Latin ^  Assiataut  Professor       1 

( Tutor  _1  5 

ClasMcal  Philology Professor  1 

Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic    .    Professors  2 

Sanskrit Professor  1 

I  Professors  3 

Matbcmatdcs i  Assistant  Professor  t 

( Instructor  1  5 

5  Professors  2 

Assistant  Professor      1  3 


Philosophy  and  Ethics  .     . 
History  and  Roman  Law 
History  of  Art      ... 


5  Professors 

i  Assistant  Professors 

1  Professor 

( Instructor 
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MUBO Professor 

Political  Economy     . 


IFrofeaaor 
AHistant  Piofeuor 


English i  Professors  2 

I  Instructors  2 

f Professors  2 

Uodem  Languages  and  Literature  j  Assistant  Professors  2 

(not  English) 1  Instructor  1 

I- Tutor  1 

Phyucs f  Professors  3 

'  i  Instructor  J 

Chemistry J  Professors  2 

'  1  Assistant  Professor  1 

/  Professors  4 

Natural  History J  Assistant  Professors  2 

( Instructor  1 


PhyMcal  Training AssUtant 


Professor 


The  following  Btatement  of  the  number  of  teachers  in 
the  Faculties  of  1869  and  1883  respectively,  compared  by 
departments,  brings  out  some  interesting  facta;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat  of  twenty-two  teachers  in  the 
Faculty  of  1869,  eight  were  tutors,  while  in  the  much 
larger  Faculty  of  18S3,  only  ten  were  of  a  rank  below 
that  of  assistant-professor. 

Dfpsrtmcnl.  Number  of  teBchsra. 

1809.  1SS3. 

Greek,  Lalin,  and  Sanscrit Q  12 

Semitic 0  2 

English 2  4 

Modern  languages 31  g 

Philosophy,  ethics,  and  political  science     .  2  6 

History,  lloman  Law,  and  history  of  art    .  2^  7 

Music 0  1 

Mathematics 3  5 

Physics  and  chemistry 3  7 

Natural  history 0  7 

Physical  training 0  1 
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The  new  subjects  represented  in  the  Faculty  of  1883 
are  Sanscrit,  Semitic  languages,  Roman  Law,  history  of 
art,  music,  natural  history,  and  physical  training,  the  first 
four  of  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  classical  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  The  representatives  of  the  new 
subjects  being  deducted,  it  appears  that  each  department 
has  about  doubled  its  number  of  teachers  during  the  four- 
teen years,  the  development  being,  on  the  whole,  remark- 
ably symmetrical.  The  department  of  natural  history 
has  made  a  greater  relative  gain  than  any  other,  partly 
because  the  professors  in  that  department  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Faculty,  and  partly  because  the  importance 
of  the  department  as  regards  endowment,  equipment,  and 
quantity  of  instruction  offered  has  greatly  increased. 

The  June  admission  examinations  conducted  simultane- 
ously at  Andover,  Exeter,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  St.  IjOuis,  and  San  Francisco,  answer  a 
good  purpose,  and  cost  but  little.  The  expenses  attend- 
ing them  in  June  last  amounted  to  $982.01,  and  the 
receipts  from  fees  amounted  to  $635.  The  number  of 
candidates  examined  at  these  places  was  eighty-six  for 
tlie  final  examination  find  eighty-seven  for  the  preHrai- 
nary,  distributed  as  follows:  — 


Final  examination  ...        5        31        21        10        7        4        3        5 
Pruliminary  exfimiiintion  .        f>        22        2i  9        5        5        2        7 

This  method  of  carrying  the  examination-papers  to  the 
candidates,  instead  of  obliging  all  candidates  to  travel  to 
Cambridge,  only  dates  from  1876,  when  examinations 
were  firi^t  conducted  at  Cincinnati;  having  proved  prac- 
ticable and  serviceable,  it  has  been  gradually  extended, 
and  bids  fair  to  be<:onie  the  normal  nietliod  for  large 
academies,  and  for  cities  which  possess  schools  capable  of 
preparing  boys  for  this  University. 
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For  several  years  past  a  considerable  number  of  can- 
didates for  admission  have  been  examined,  who,  when 
admitted,  did  not  become  students  in  the  University. 
This  number  has  been  year  by  year  increasing  until  last 
summer  it  reached  fifty-six,  of  whom  not  more  than  half 
have  any  intention  of  entering  the  University  at  a  future 
time  (see  the  Dean's  report,  p.  54).  Twenty-two  of 
the  fifty-six  have  already  connected  themselves  with 
other  institutions.  In  giving  these  persons  a  thorough 
examination  the  College  renders  a  gratuitous  service, 
partly  to  them,  and  partly  to  the  achools  from  which  they 
come ;  and  it  will  continue  freely  to  render  this  service 
until  the  labor  which  these  examinations  impose  upon  it 
becomes  unreasonably  heavy.  If  there  prove  to  be  an 
increasing  demand  for  this  service  —  as  is  not  unlikely  — 
it  may  ultimately  become  expedient  to  charge  a  fee  for 
the  admission  examination  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  at  the 
other  places  of  examination.  It  is  obviously  convenient 
that  all  the  boys  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  a  well- 
organized  school  should  aim  at  passing  the  Harvard  ex- 
aminations, although  some  of  them  may  not  be  going  to 
Harvard  College,  and  some  are  not  going  to  college  at 
all.  Again,  every  ambitious  pupil  in  the  graduating  class 
of  a  scho.ol  or  academy  desires,  for  his  own  credit,  to  pass 
all  the  examinations  which  his  comrades  are  passing,  lest 
some  one  should  imagine  him  to  be  less  capable  or  less 
faithful  than  his  fellows;  and  the  more  reputable  the  ex- 
aminations the  stronger  will  be  this  desire.  The  College 
recognizes  the  force  of  these  motives,  and  has  thus  far 
made  no  objection  to  examining  for  admission  persons  who 
have  no  definite  intention  of  entering  the  University. 

In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  instituted  upon 
certain  points  between  six  good  and  large  schools  which 
habitually  send  boys  to  Harvard  College,  two  of  the  num- 
ber being  endowed  schools,  two  public  schools,  and  two 
private  schools.     The  statistics  cover  a  period  of  eight 
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years  for  the  private  schools,  and  of  ten  years  for  the 
others. 


Peimitiis  or  eaadMiM 

si™ 

DIM*  of  (Udldltu  who 

55. 

81.1 

54.1 

50.6 

75.1 

68. 

44.3 

73.8 

39.2 

42.1 

ei.4 

S2.8 

35.3 

59. 

50.5 

}.                       32  9 

67.8 

67.2 

These  schools,  all  of  which  are  deservedly  held  in  high 
estimation,  differ  very  much  in  the  results  they  attain  at 
the  admission  examinations,  but  even  more  in  regard  to 
the  College  standing  of  their  graduates.  The  boys  from 
three  of  these  schools  stand  at  the  end  of  the  College 
course  decidedly  above  the  average  in  their  respective 
classes,  from  two  of  them  much  below  the  average,  and 
the  boys  from  the  sixth  school  have  just  the  average 
standing,  half  of  them  being  in  the  first  half  of  their 
respective  classes.  The  facts  prove  that  there  is  not 
so  sure  a  connection  between  good  work  as  a  schoolboy 
and  good  work  as  a  college  student  as  there  ought  to  be, 
many  of  the  ill-prepared  boys  surpassing  during  college 
life  many  of  the  well- pre  pared.  In  the  freedom  of  col- 
lege life  differences  between  individuals  in  respect  to 
ambition,  strength  of  will,  physical  and  mental  alertness, 
and  habits  created  by  luxury  on  the  one  hand  or  poverty 
on  the  other,  produce  much  greater  effect  than  they  do 
among  boys  who  are  under  constant  observation  and 
pressure  at  school. 

Intercollegiate  contests  in  athletic  sports  demand  fur- 
ther regulation  by  agreement  between  the  colleges  whose 
students  take  part  in  them.  They  are  degrading  both  to 
players  and  spectators  if  conducted  with  brutality,  or  in 
a  tricky  or  jockeying  spirit;  and  they  become  absurd  if 
some'  of  the  competitors  employ  trainers,  and  play  with 
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professional  players,  while  others  do  not  The  opinion 
of  the  authorities  of  Harvard  College  upon  this  subject  is 
perfectly  distinct ;  they  are  in  favor  of  forbidding  college 
clubs  and  crews  to  employ  trainers,  to  play  or  row  with 
"  professionals,"  or  to  compete  with  clubs  or  crews  who 
adopt  either  of  these  practices.  They  are  opposed  to  all 
nioney-making  at  intercollegiate  contests,  and  to  the 
acceptance  of  money  or  gratuitous  service  from  railroads 
or  hotels,  and  therefore  to  all  exhibitions  or  contests  which 
are  deliberately  planned  so  as  to  attract  a  multitude  and 
thereby  increase  the  gate-money.  In  short,  they  believe 
that  college  sports  should  be  conducted  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  amateurs,  and  not  as  the  business  of  professional 
players.  The  distinction  between  amateur  and  profes- 
sional players  is  one  easily  made  and  easily  maintained, 
as  the  experience  of  the  numerous  amateur  athletic  asso- 
ciations iu  this  country  and  in  Europe  abundantly  proves. 
The  opposite  view  is  that  all  games  should  be  played  to 
win,  and  that  whatever  promotes  winning  should  be  done, 
—  that  the  best  trainers  should  be  employed,  and  the 
most  expert  professional  clubs  be  hired  to  play  with  col- 
lege clubs,  and  to  meet  these  expenses  that  the  largest 
amount  of  gate-money  and  the  largest  subsidies  from  rail- 
roads and  hotels  should  be  sought  for  in  a  business-like 
way.  Between  these  opposing  views  there  seems  to  be 
no  tenable  middle  ground;  whoever  tries  to  occupy  an 
intermediate  position  soon  finds  himself  pushed  to  one 
extreme  or  the  other.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
evils  and  excesses  which  now  need  to  be  checked  have 
grown  up  in  connection  with  intercollegiate  athletic  con- 
tests, —  contests  which  attract  undue  public  attention, 
but  in  which  only  a  few  persons  from  each  college  actu- 
ally participate,  —  and  that  they  have  no  tendency  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  promot- 
ing physical  exercise  and  manly  sports  among  college 
students. 
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In  general,  the  department  of  hygiene  and  physical 
training  is  in  good  condition  ;  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium 
is  more  used,  and  more  intelligently  used  every  year; 
and  during  the  spring  and  fall  the  river  and  the  ball- 
fields  invigorate  and  refresh  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
will  greatly  need  in  their  after  lives  all  the  strength  and 
soundness  here  acquired  or  preserved.  As  evidence  of 
the  increasing  resort  to  the  Gymnasium  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  number  of  lockers  originally  deemed  suf- 
ficient was  474,  and  that  lockers  to  the  number  of  357 
have  since  been  added  to  the  original  provision.  Many 
lockers  are  used  by  two  students  in  common.  The  site  of 
the  new  Physical  Laboratory  having  encroached  upon  the 
former  foot-ball  ground,  the  Corporation,  by  a  grant  of 
$1,000,  helped  the  Athletic  Association  to  grade  the 
northerly  portion  of  Holmes  Field,  and  to  prepare  there 
a  new  ground  for  ball  games  and  a  new  running  track. 
The  Association  procured  the  rest  of  the  money  needed  for 
these  purposes.  Two  additional  provisions  for  physical 
exercise  and  recreation  are  still  needed  at  Cambridge, 
namely,  a  swimming-bath,  and  enclosed  tennis  courts. 

It  appears  from  the  Dean's  report  that  the  programme 
of  elective  studies  prepared  by  the  College  Faculty  in 
the  spring  of  1883  for  the  year  1883-84  offers  a  larger 
amount  (373  exercises  per  week)  and  greater  variety  of 
instruction  than  ever  before  (p.  76).  The  most  consider- 
able gain  was  in  the  important  department  of  Political 
Science.  Prpfessor  Dunbar  having  retired  from  the  labo- 
rious office  of  Dean,  and  having  returned  refreshed  from  a 
year's  vacation  in  Europe,  was  able  to  add  one  course  and 
one  half  course  to  his  previous  work ;  and  through  the 
generosity  of  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Boston  (see  Treasurer's 
Statement,  p.  11)  the  Corporation  was  enabled  to  appoint 
an  assistant  professor  in  the  department.  The  results  are 
that  fourteen  and  a  half  hours  of  instruction  in  political 
science  are  now  given  each  week  against  seven  hours  per 
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week  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  that  the 
resort  of  students  to  the  department  has  greatly  increased. 
The  range  of  choice  of  studies  now  offered  to  the  Harvard 
undergraduate  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  un- 
dergraduate is  expected  to  attend  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  college  course  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  elec- 
tive instruction  which  the  College  provides,  the  require- 
ment for  the  degree  being  twelve  exercises  a  week,  and 
the  amount  of  instruction  given  being  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  exercises  a  week.  The  Dean  calls  attention 
(p.  72}  to  the  advantages  freely  offered  to  students  and 
other  residents  of  Cambridge  in  the  large  number  of  pub- 
lic lectures  and  readings  given  at  the  University  each 
year  by  scholars  eminent  in  their  respective  departments. 
In  1882-83  the  number  of  such  lectures  was  one  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  the  number  of  readings  forty-three. 

In  pursuance  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Divinity 
School  to  put  fairly  before  its  students,  so  far  as  its  re- 
sources permit,  the  various  theological  opinions  which 
prevail  in  the  different  Protestant  denominations.  Pro- 
fessor George  T.  Ladd,  D.  D.,  of  Yale  College,  was  invited 
to  give  a  course  of  eight  lectures  before  the  School  in  the 
spring  of  1883  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration ;  and  the 
course  was  given  by  this  eminent  teacher  and  "author  with 
great  acceptance  in  the  month  of  April.  At  about  the 
same  time  Rev.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,  lately  a  profes- 
sor in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Biblical  Theology  for  the  ensuing  academic 
year,  and  he  is  now  delivering  a  course  of  weekly  lectures 
on  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption,  as  taught  in  the 
New  Testament. 

The  number  of  students  continues  to  be  small,  but  their 
quality  has  greatly  improved  under  the  stringent  regula- 
tions adopted  during  the  past  few  years,  and  now  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.    They  come  from  several  denomina- 
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Uons,  bringing  hither  a  good  preliminary  training,  and 
manifesting  while  here  an  ardent  desire  for  Bound  scholar- 
ship, and  a  sincere  enthusiasm  for  truth,  religion,  and 
their  humane  calling.  The  ample  scholarships  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculty  are  awarded  for  merit  and 
need  without  any  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  appli- 
cants, and  it  has  happened  of  late  that  students  of  evan- 
gelical opinions  have  carried  off  a  large  share  of  the  best 
scholarships. 

The  Dean  of  the  School  describes  in  his  report  (p.  86) 
the  limited  option  among  the  subjects  taught  by  the 
members  of  the  Divinity  Faculty  which  it  was  last  year 
decided  to  permit  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  It  seems  probable  that  the  liberty  of  choice 
thus  introduced  will  gradually  be  widened,  and  perhaps 
be  extended  to  appropriate  subjects  taught  by  professors 
in  other  departments  of  the  University.  Under  the  exist- 
ing regulations  with  regard  to  admis.sion,  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  are  likely  to  be  already 
Bachelors  of  Arts.  They  will  therefore  be  presumably 
eligible  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy ;  and  if  the  conditions  under  which  these 
degrees  may  be  sought  are  more  attractive  than  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
must  be  sought,  they  will  prefer  to  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  in  arts  or  philosophy  rather  than  for  the  de- 
gree in  divinity.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  gets 
little  artificial  protection ;  for  churches  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  demand  it  of  all  young  candidates  for  settlement. 

Divinity  Hall  has  been  made,  by  judicious  repairs  and 
improvements  during  the  past  two  years,  a  pleasant  and 
convenient  building.  The  grounds  about  it  are  now  kept 
in  good  order,  and  the  extension  of  the  University  north- 
ward has  made  it  seem  less  isolated  than  formerly.  Ac- 
cordingly the  chambers  in  the  Hall  are  in  demand,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  they  are  all  let.     The  refer- 
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ence  library  of  the  School  occupies  several  chambers  on 
the  lower  story,  A  separate  fire-proof  building  is  needed 
for  the  proper  storing  of  this  valuable  collection ;  and  the 
same  building  might  well  contain  a  small  reading-room, 
and  a  museum  into  which  should  gradually  be  gathered 
maps,  models,  and  photographs  to  illustrate  Biblical  stud- 
ies, costs  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  other  objects  of 
philological  or  archaeological  interest. 

The  year  1882-83  was  not  a  prosperous  one  in  the  Law 
School.  The  number  of  students  was  not  so  large  by 
twenty  as  in  the  previous  year  ;  Professor  Thayer  was  in 
Europe  on  vacation,  and  his  place  was  temporarily  filled 
by  three  younger  instructors ;  Professor  0.  W.  Holmes, 
Jr.,  who  bad  been  appointed  in  January,  1882,  and  had 
begun  to  teach  at  the  opening  of  the  School  in  October, 
resigned  his  chair  in  December,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  divide  the  work  which  he  had  assumed  among  the  other 
three  professors ;  and  finally  in  spite  of  watchful  economy 
the  expenses  of  the  year  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $1,674.46. 
After  much  discussion  in  the  Faculty  and  the  governing 
boards  the  vacancy  in  the  Facidty  created  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Professor  Holmes  was  filled  in  June  last  by 
the  election  of  William  A.  Keener,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to 
an  assistant  professorship.  Mr.  Keener  graduated  at  the 
Law  School  in  1878,  and  had  been  for  five  years  in  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  New  York.  From  the  first,  however, 
he  preferred  the  life  of  a  student  and  teacher,  had  em- 
braced all  opportunities  to  teach  law,  and  had  given  de- 
cided promise  of  success  as  a  teacher.  The  appointment 
was  of  a  kind  less  common  in  the  law  schools  of  the  United 
Stiites  than  in  those  of  Europe ;  but  its  results  have 
already  proved  satisfactory. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  vacation  the  very  hand- 
some and  commodious  building  which  the  school  owes  to 
the  munificence  of  Edward  Austin,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  was 
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ready  for  occupftncy,  although  not  quite  finished  on  the 
outside.  The  law  library  was  moved  thither  in  the  last 
weeks  of  September,  and  lectures  began  there  on  the  first 
of  October.  It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  advan- 
tages which  the  School  derives  from  the  possession  of  this 
admirable  building.  The  reading-room,  which  is  the  chief 
resort  of  the  students,  is  n  noble  room,  light,  airy,  and 
handsomely  furnished ;  the  book-room  is  fire-proof,  well- 
lighted,  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  the  present  library 
and  the  probable  accessions  of  fifty  years;  the  lecture 
rooms  are  well  ventilated ;  the  rooms  for  the  Dean  and 
Librarian  are  ample  ;  and  the  locker-rooms  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  coiTvenience  and  comfort  of  the  stiidente 
are  sufficient  for  present  needs  and  capable  of  extension. 
Internally  and  externally  Austin  Hall  is  very  substantially 
constructed  ;  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  ornate  building  which 
the  University  possesses.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  H. 
Richardson,  to  whom  the  University  owes  the  design  of 
another  much  admired  building,  Sever  Hall ;  and  the 
committee  of  the  Corporation  in  charge  of  the  under- 
taking was  the  Treasurer,  Mr,  Hooper,  to  whose  good 
judgment  and  care  in  supervising  the  work  the  School  is 
much  indebted. 

The  new  book-fund  (^32,021.25),  to  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  handsomely  contributed,  is  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  School. 

The  current  year  opened  favorably  with  the  full  staff  of 
five  resident  teachers,  and  an  increase  of  fourteen  in  the 
number  of  studenta  ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that,  with  its 
present  scale  of  expenditure,  the  School  needs  an  addi- 
tional endowment  of  at  least  $100,000,  the  income  of 
which  should  be  applicable  to  salaries. 

The  completion  of  its  new  building  was  the  event  of 
principal  interest  to  the  Medical  School  in  1882-83.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  with  all  its  fittings  and  furniture, 
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is  (31  December,  1883)  $237,465.38,  to  which  must  be 
added  $83,960.24  (April,  1880)  as  the  cost  of  the  land, 
including  expenses  incidental  to  the  purchase,  making  a 
total  of  $321,415.62.  The  lot  of  land  is  large  enough  for 
two  buildings  of  the  size  of  the  present  structure,  and  the 
new  building  would  accommodate  a  school  twice  as  large 
as  the  present  School ;  so  that  a  prudent  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  growth  which  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated. Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  adapt  the  build- 
ing, not  only  in  its  main  features,  but  in  every  detail,  to 
its  destined  uses.  A  committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
supervised  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  and  watched  over 
their  execution  ;  the  architect  of  the  building,  Mr.  Henry 
Van  Brunt,  elaborated  with  much  patience  and  care,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  professors  most  nearly  concerned,  the 
complicated  and  numerous  flues  and  drains,  the  water, 
steam,  and  gas  pipes,  and  tlie  counters,  sinks,  and  cabinets, 
which  were  required  in  the  numerous  laboratories,  and  the 
peculiar  fittings  and  furniture  of  the  lecture-rooms  and 
preparation-rooms.  As  the  work  advanced,  the  committee 
of  the  Faculty  held  frequent  stated  meetings  at  the  build- 
ing, and  from  the  beginning  gave  their  time  and  labor 
without  stint  The  result  is  a  spacious  and  convenient 
fire-proof  building  which  is  thoroughly  adapted  in  all 
respects  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  students  who 
are  to  use  it. 

In  May  last  a  fire  broke  out  late  in  the  evening  in  the 
floor  of  the  principal  lecture-room  on  the  second  story. 
The  floor  was  of  wood,  and  rose  in  steps,  upon  which  had 
been  built  high-backed  wooden  benches.  The  fire  was 
soon  intensely  hot,  and  there  was  delay  in  getting  water, 
BO  that  everything  in  the  room  which  could  burn  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  much  superficial  damage  was  done 
all  over  the  building  by  the  heat  and  smoke ;  but  the  fire 
did  not  get  beyond  the  room  in  which  it  originated,  the 
solid  wooden  floor  of  tlie  lecture-room  over  the  room  in 
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which  the  fire  occuiTed  being  perfectly  protected  by  its 
tight  envelope  of  plaster  on  wire  lathing. 

The  building  was  begun  in  June,  1881,  and  its  con- 
struction took  six  months  longer  than  was  expected.  So 
many  additions  and  improve  menta  were  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  that  the  building  cost,  with  its  furni- 
ture, $30,000  more  than  it  was  expected  to  cost  at  the 
start.  Nevertheless  the  savings  made  by  the  School  since 
1875  ($70,875.13)  will  be  drawn  upon  to  only  a  moderate 
extent  in  paying  for  furniture  and  fittings.  The  land 
and  building  are  the  fruit  of  two  public  subscriptions, — 
the  first  made  in  1874-75,  and  the  second  in  1881,  —  with 
the  interest  which  accumulated  thereon.  Both  these  sub- 
scriptions were  raised  with  noticeable  ease.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  community  were  all  ready  to  give, —  as  if  medical 
education  were  recognized  at  last  as  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting and  promising  object  for  endowment,  —  interesting, 
because  of  the  universal  pressure  of  the  evils  with  which 
medicine  contends,  and  promising,  because  the  astonishing 
achievements  of  medical  science  and  skill  within  the  past 
forty  years  give  such  earnest  of  further  relief  for  man- 
kind from  pain,  disease,  and  misery.  Now  that  an  ade- 
quate building  has  been  provided,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
attention  of  persons  who  wish  to  improve  medical  edu- 
cation, or  promote  medical  research,  should  be  directed 
to  professorship  funds,  scliolartship  funds,  and  funds  for 
maintaining  laboratories  devoted  to  instruction  and  inves- 
tigation. The  needs  in  these  directions  are  many  and 
urgent;  for  example,  the  University  has  no  professor- 
ship of  public  health,  or  preventive  medicine, —  a  mod- 
ern subject  of  great  importance  which  can  be  properly 
dealt  with  only  through  an  endowed  professorship,  be- 
cause the  professor,  if  properly  devoted  to  his  subject, 
would  be  cut  off  from  private  practice.  It  would  be  a 
great  service  to  humanity  to  divert  even  a  tithe  of  the 
money  annually  given   to  charities  of  pauperizing   ten- 
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dency  towards  the  promotion  of  medical  teaching  and 
research. 

The  Medical  School  has  been  painfully  reminded  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  by  resignations,  sickness,  and 
death  among  its  senior  professors,  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  its  Faculty  strong  is  to  admit  young  men  of  promise 
freely  to  subordinate  positions  in  whicli  merit  and  power 
can  be  exhibited,  and  then  to  advance  the  most  successful 
teachers  among  them  as  rapidly  aa  possible  to  places  of 
responsibility.  The  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Holmes  in  November  was  filled  in  June  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  to  the  professorship  of  anat- 
omy, after  careful  inquiry  bad  been  made  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  for  available  candidates  among 
anatomists  of  reputation.  When  Dr.  Ellis  resigned  the 
office  of  Dean,  Dr.  Fitz  also  retired  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  the  duties  of  which  he  had 
discharged  with  great  diligence  and  efficiency  for  ten 
years.  At  the  end  of  June,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch  was 
chosen  Dean  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  and  Dr. 
William  F.  Whitney  was  subsequently  appointed  Secre- 
tary by  the  Corporation.  The  administration  of  the  School 
thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  younger  men  whose  rela- 
tion to  medical  teaching  and  the  medical  profession  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  their  predecessors,  because 
neither  of  them  is  a  practising  physician,  but  from  whom 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  an  equal  devotion  and  an 
equal  success  in  the  conduct  of  the  School. 

The  Dental  School  has  made  in  three  years  a  substan- 
tial gain  in  the  number  of  its  students. 

issD-ei.  iBSi-ea.        tass-si         issa-si. 

Number  of  students,  18  21  25  30 

The  past  year  was  one  of  some  embaiTassments,  because 
of  the  vacancy  in  the  professorship  of  operative  dentistry, 
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and  of  the  interruption  of  work  in  the  Dental  Infirmary 
caused  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  out-patients  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital ;  but  on  the  whole 
the  work  of  the  year  was  successful,  the  income  of  the 
School  increased,  its  debt  was  diminished,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  small  salaries  to  its  professors  was  resumed  after 
an  interval  of  five  years.  In  January  last,  Dr.  Thomaa 
Fillebrown,  of  Portland,  a  member  of  the  first  class  which 
graduated  at  the  Dental  School  (1869),  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  Operative  Dentistry,  and  in  May  following  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Brackett,  of  Newport,  Assistant  Profesaor  of 
Dental  Therapeutics,  was  promoted  to  the  long-vacant 
chair  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  The  School 
therefore  entered  upon  the  current  year  with  a  complete 
and  strong  Faculty. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  University  which  has  a 
heartier  support  from  its  own  graduates  than  the  Dental 
School.  Tliey  know  its  struggles,  needs,  aims,  and  deserts, 
and  they  give  every  possible  assurance  of  their  belief  in 
its  present  and  future  usefulness.  The  School  has  also  a 
European  reputation,  attracting  more  students  from  abroad 
than  any  other  department  of  the  University.  Neverthe- 
less, after  fifteen  years  of  existence,  it  has  no  property 
whatever,  except  a  few  chairs  and  implements,  and  a  fund 
of  $905.00  (Aug.  31,  1883),  which  has  been  chiefly  con- 
tributed by  its  own  young  graduates.  Were  it  not  for 
tiie  continued  hospitality  and  assistance  of  the  Medical 
School,  it  could  not  be  maintained. 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  was 
organized  during  the  year  1882-83,  and  the  first  annual 
report  of  its  Secretary  will  bo  found  below  (p.  106). 
An  excellent  hospital  situated  on  Village  Street,  Boston, 
was  built  and  equipped  during  tlie  spring  and  summer, 
and  was  occupied  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year, 
thanks  to  tlie  energy  and  good  judgment  of  Professor 
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md  to  the  generous  and  judicious  assistance  of 
iteea  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
ure,  of  Dr.  William  F.  Whitney,  and  of  Mr.  Henry 
inson.    By  arrangement  with  the  Medical  School 

Bussey  Institution,  the  Veterinary  School  was 
permanent  guest  of  these  two  departments,  and 
mts  were  made  welcome  to  their  lecture-rooms 
r  classes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year 
andidates  offered  themselves  for  admission  to  the 
if  whom  nine  were  accepted, 
perations  of  the  Department  are  necessarily  con- 

the  time  being  almost  entirely  to  the  treatment 
g  patients  ;  but  it  is  the  desire  of  the  surgeons  to 
a  free  cUniqne  on  an  adequate  scale  as  soon  as 
So  strong  is  now  the  affectionate  and  compas- 
feeling  of  many  persons  towards  domestic  ani- 
important  are  the  questions  of  public  health  with 
eterinary  science  deals,  and  so  vast  are  the  pecu- 
terests  of  the  community  in  horses,  neat  cattle, 
er  live-stock,  that  this  new  department  of  the 
ty  finds  many  cordial  friends,  and  will  ask,  at  the 
;ime,  for  suitable  endowment  with  fair  chance  of 
5  what  it  needs. 

ction  was  given  as  usual  at  the  Bussey  Institution 
.882-83,  except  that  Professor  Lyman  gave,  for 
ir  only,  the  course  heretofore  given  by  Professor 
The  Corporation  adopted  in  May  last  a  new  mea- 
regard  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  Bussey  Farm, 
e  trust  requires  that  the  Farm  be  kept  in  good 
1,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Corporation  to 
itanding  grass  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  pur- 
manure.  They  have  now  appointed  Mr.  D.  T. 
r',  a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  superintendent  of 
71,  expecting  him  to  get  the  best  possible  crop 
rom  the  estate,  and  to  take  horses  and  other 
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animals  to  board  in  the  large  barns  on  South  Street, 
which  have  been  standing  empt^  for  many  years.  The 
establishment  of  the  Veterinary  School  and  Hospital  was 
the  occasion  of  this  change  of  plan  with  regard  to  the 
Bussey  Farm ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  the  Veterinary 
Department  could  use  the  commodious  buildings  and 
yards  at  the  Farm  for  convalescents  and  chronic  cases 
with  great  advantage,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  board- 
ers coming  from  the  Hospital  would  help  consume  the  hay 
on  the  Farm.  The  expectations  with  which  the  change 
was  made  have  tlius  far  been  fairly  fulfilled  ;  but  several 
years  will  be  required  to  develop  the  full  effects  of  the 
new  policy. 

For  several  years  past  the  average  annual  expenditure 
in  the  Library,  apart  from  money  paid  for  books,  has 
been  $20,000, — a  large  sum  which  is  taken  from  the 
College  tuition-fees.  Yet  this  heavy  expenditure  has  not 
availed  to  keep  the  cataloguing  abreast  of  the  accessions 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  beside  meeting  the  cost  of  ser- 
vice and  administration.  The  report  of  the  Librarian 
for  1882-83  states  (p.  113)  that  6,000  uncatjilogued  titles 
from  the  accessions  of  recent  years  have  already  accumu- 
lated. Persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Library  are  apt  to  attribute  far  too  large 
a  part  of  the  annual  expenditure  to  the  cataloguing 
department,  find  therefore  to  complain  that  the  cost  of 
ordering  a  book,  and  getting  it  placed  in  due  course 
upon  the  Library  shelves  ready  for  use,  bears  too  large 
a  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  book  itself.  But  less  than 
half  of  the  total  expenditure  in  the  Library,  excluding 
the  purchase  of  books,  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
cataloguing  of  books  and  pamphlet-s.  From  the  total  of 
$20,000  the  following  items  must  be  deducted  as  regular 
expenses  incident  to  carrying  on  the  establishment :  — 
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Salary  of  the  Librarian »4,000.00 

Bulletia  and  other  printing 1,350.00 

Biading  (Cbe  portion  dooe  in  thia  couDtry)      .  1,250.00 
Fuel,  clMining,  atntionery,  postage,  repain,  &o.  2,500.00 
Wa-geB  paid  for  service  of  books  and  attend- 
ance . 5,000.00 

Total 811,000.00 

There  remain  $9,000  with  which  to  meet  the  cost  of 
ordering  ^15,000  worth  of  new  books  each  year,  receiv- 
ing and  collating  the  books  thii.'j  bought  and  all  books 
given  to  the  Library,  keeping  the  money  accounts,  cata- 
loguing all  accessions,  and  placing  them  on  shelves  in 
their  proper  classes..  When  it  is  remembered  that  two 
or  three  persons  possessing  extensive  scholarship  and 
good  judgment  must  be  employed  in  this  part  of  the 
Library  work,  and  that  all  the  labor  must  be  skilled  labor, 
$9,000  will  appear  a  moderate  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
poses above  described.  At  the  present  rate  of  expendi- 
ture all  hope  must  be  abandoned  of  making  any  progres^s 
in  recatalogning  the  thousands  of  books,  received  before 
1860,  which  have  never  been  entered  upon  the  short-card 
catalogue  then  begun. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  plan  should  be  made  for  finish- 
ing the  catalogue  which  was  begun  in  1860  in  a  given 
number  of  years,  by  adding  to  the  annual  expenditure  for 
cataloguing,  and  gradually  increasing  the  force  employed, 
imtil  it  can  catalogue  all  accessions  and  a  predetermined 
number  of  old  titles  each  year;  and  then  that  this  plan, 
once  adopted,  should  be  firmly  adhered  to  until  it  is  exe- 
cuted. Changes  in  the  staff  employed  in  cataloguing, 
and  particularly  alternate  enlargements  and  reductions  of 
the  force  employed,  are  very  wasteful ;  for  practice  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  catalogue  are  essential 
to  efficiency  in  the  work.  There  is  some  hope  that  such 
a  plan  may  be  entered  upon  during  the  current  year. 

The  Librarian  states  convincingly  the  objections  to  such 
benefactions  as  those  of  the  late  Joseph  J.  Cooke  of  Provt- 
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dence,  who  gave  $5,000  to  each  of  ten  libraries,  provided 
that  they  should  spend  the  money  in  buying  books  at  the 
auction  sale  of  his  library  after  his  death.  The  Library 
succeeded  in  obtaining  at  the  siile  books  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000  at  prices  not  very  much  above  their  market 
value  ;  but  the  method  creates  an  artificial  competition 
which  hurts  the  sale  for  other  buyers,  and  impairs  in  the 
beneficiaries  the  sense  of  obligation  to  their  benefactor. 

A  report  upon  the  Herbarium  by  the  Director,  Professor 
Asa  Gray,  is  included  for  the  first  time  in  this  Report  (p. 
114).  The  Herbarium  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  of  the  scientific  collections  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
vereity.  It  is  one  of  the  permanent  fruits  of  Professor 
Gray's  long  and  diligent  life  as  a  systematic  botanist,  and 
of  his  recognized  position  as  the  highest  authority  in  the 
world  upon  the  flora  of  North  America.  The  strongest 
impression  received  on  reading  this  first  annual  report  is, 
that  two  such  learned  men  as  Dr.  Gray  and  Dr.  Watson 
ought  not  to  be  giving  their  precious  time  to  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  multifarious  collections  which  are  incessantly 
poured  in  upon  them,  and  to  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  such  specimens  as  the  Herbarium  lacks,  —  particularly 
when  unfinished  works  of  great  importance,  which  no  one 
else  can  execute  so  well,  are  waiting  for  completion  at  their 
liands.  This  first  impression  will  be  somewhat  modified 
by  the  subsequent  reflection  that  some  part  of  the  work 
thus  done  for  the  Herbarium,  and  for  tlie  collectors  and 
contributors  who  constantly  enrich  it,  is  work  which  de- 
mands the  most  comprelionsive  knowledge  and  the  largest 
experience ;  but  the  conviction  will  remain,  tliat  the  Direc- 
tor and  Curator  ought  to  be  furnii^Iicd  with  as  much  skilled 
assistance  as  tlioy  can  po,ssibIy  employ  for  the  less  difficult 
parts  of  their  work,  to  the  end  that  their  own  time  may 
be  devoted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  investigation  and  author- 
ship.    It  will  be  seen  in  tlie  report  of  the  Director  that 
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the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  who  contributed  effectively  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  professorahip  of  natural  history  in  1805,  and 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  1807,  still  give  their  intelligent 
and  liberal  support  to  the  botanical  department. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
(p.  IIG)  shows  a  prudent  and  economical  administration 
directed  mainly  to  the  repair  of  damages  caused  by 
drought  and  decay,  to  the  increase  of  the  Museum,  to  the 
systematic  arrangement  and  exhibition  of  those  living 
plants  which  are  of  interest  to  students  of  systematic 
and  economic  botany,  and  of  vegetable  morphology  and 
physiology,  and  to  the  promotion  of  botanical  investi- 
gations. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1882,  an  important  inden- 
ture was  executed  between  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  (see  Appendix  I.)  concerning 
the  use  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  as  a  public  park.  Under 
this  contract  the  City  acquires  gratuitously  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  public  park  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land,  beautifully  diversified,  and  in  part  handsomely 
wooded,  upon  which  the  University  is  to  maintain  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  trees  and  plants  which  will  Uve  in  the  open 
air  at  West  Roxbury.  The  University,  on  the  other  hand, 
gains  security  in  the  uninterrupted  execution  of  the  Bussey 
and  Arnold  trusts  on  the  tract  taken  by  the  commission- 
ers, permanent  exemption  from  taxation  on  this  tract,  the 
construction  by  the  City  of  roads  enough  to  give  suitable 
access  to  the  whole  Arboretum,  the  maintenance  of  a 
police  sufficient  to  protect  the  collections  and  plantations, 
and  security  against  the  laying  out  of  streets  or  railways 
through  or  over  any  part  of  the  Arboretum  without  the 
consent  of  the  President  and  Fellows.  It  is  believed  that 
this  contract  will  prove  very  advantageous  both  to  the 
City  and  the  University.     The  management  of  the  Arbo- 
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return  as  a  scientific  establishment,  and  as  a  collection  o 
living  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  the  admission 
of  the  public  at  reasonable  hours  and  under  proper  regu- 
lations will  only  add  to  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction. The  City  began  to  build  the  roada  through 
the  Arboretum  last  July.  The  Director  of  the  Arboretum 
reports  (p.  137)  that  the  large  collections  of  plants  which 
ave  accumulated  during  the  past  ten  years  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
directs  attention  to  the  large  number  of  students  who 
worked  in  the  department  (208),  to  the  continued  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Laboratory  in  chemical  researches,  to 
the  usefulnes-s  of  the  summer  courses  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Mabery,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  mineraiogical  collec- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Laboratory  lost  its  two 
principal  assistants,  —  Dr.  Charles  F.  Mabery  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  in  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  at  Cleveland,  and  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt  to  a 
professorship  In  the  Worcester  Free  Institute.  The  simul- 
taneous withdrawal  of  these  two  gentlemen  was  a  serious 
loss ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  such  promotion  of  its  assist- 
ants is  serviceable  and  honorable  to  the  Laboratory  in 
which  they  were  trained. 

The  work  of  the  Ob^^ervatory  in  1882-8-3  is  fully  set 
forth  in  a  very  interesting  way  in  the  annexed  report  of 
the  Director  (p.  122).  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  resources 
of  the  establishment  in  instruments  and  money  were  intel- 
ligently and  economically  employed,  and  that  its  influ- 
ence, usefulness,  and  reputation  are  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  The  effort  to  replace  the  annual  subscription 
of  §0,000,  which  expired  in  1883,  by  the  income  of  a 
permanent  fund  of  §100,000  was  only  partially  success- 
ful. —  a  fund  of  §50,000  being  the  result  of  the  persistent 
exertions  of  the  Visiting  Connnittee  of  tlie  Observatory. 
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It  will  therefore  eoon  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  annual 
expenditures  by  about  $2,200,  unless  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  permanent  endowment  are  received. 

Whoever  desires  to  understand  the  development  of 
instruction  in  zoology  and  geology  at  the  University 
since  1873,  and  the  progressive  increase  of  interest  in 
biological  and  geographical  studies  among  the  students, 
should  read  the  concise  report  for  1882-83  of  the  Curator 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  {p.  139),  in  which 
he  describes  the  growth  of  the  establishment  during  the 
past  ten  years.  It  appears  from  this  report  that  $900,000, 
in  addition  to  the  current  expenditures,  have  been  devoted 
to  the  Museum  since  1873,  of  which  sum  $500,000  have 
been  used  for  building  and  for  the  purchase  of  collec- 
tions, and  $400,000,  including  the  Sturgis-Hooper  fund, 
have  gone  to  increase  the  permanent  endowment.  The 
$000,000,  which  have  been  spent  outright  for  building 
and  for  collections,  have  not  been  wastefully  or  carelessly 
expended  ;  on  the  contrary  the  building  is  severely  plain, 
its  furniture  and  cases  are  constructed  for  service  only 
without  regard  to  appearance,  and  every  purchase  of  a 
collection  has  been  made  with  deliberation  and  under 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  purchaser.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1882-83  three  laboratories  for  students  in  biol- 
ogy, three  for  students  in  geology  and  palaeontology,  two 
private  laboratories  for  instructors,  and  one  large  lecture- 
room,  were  completed  at  the  Museum,  and  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  instructors  and  students  in  these  departments. 
Sucii  a  munificent  provision  of  the  means  for  instruction 
in  natural  history  has,  of  course,  brought  about  a  decided 
increase  in  the  amount  of  biological  and  geological  in- 
struction, both  elementary  and  advanced,  offered  by  the 
University,  and  in  the  number  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  who  elect  natural  history  courses.  Since 
no  other  department  of  instruction  has  received  such 
re-enforcement  within  the  same  period,  or  any  furtherance 
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at  all  resembling  the  support  given  to  natural  history 
by  the  development  o£  the  Museum,  the  relative  weight 
or  influence  of  the  department  of  natural  history  in  all 
University  affairs  has  inevitably  and  properly  increased. 
The  arrangement  of  the  exhibition-rooma  advances  stead- 
ily, and  the  productiveness  of  the  Museum  as  a  place  of 
of  biological  research  is  fully  maintained. 

The  average  weekly  membership  of  the  Dining-Hall 
Association  ranged  in  1882-83  from  619  in  the  first  third 
of  the  year  to  487  in  the  last  third,  the  average  member- 
ship for  the  whole  year  being  546.  Tn  the  preceding 
year  the  Directors  had  difficulty  in  keeping  members 
enough  in  the  Association  to  carry  on  the  Hall ;  but  in 
1882-83  the  number  of  members  was  satisfactory  through- 
out the  year.  Nevertheless,  upon  evidence  that  dissatis- 
faction existed  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  Balch,  who 
had  been  Steward  since  January,  1876,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, which  was  accepted  by  the  Corporation  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Late  in  the  summer  Mr.  J.  J.  Sullivan  was 
appointed  Steward,  and  the  Association  began  the  current 
year  with  a  large  membership  and  every  evidence  of  pros- 
perity. In  nine  years  the  Hall  has  had  two  Stewards, 
of  whom  the  first  served  two  years  and  four  months, 
and  the  second  six  years  and  eight  months.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  fluctuations  in  the  pnce  of  board  at 
the  Hall  during  the  nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Association  :  — 
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The  Dining-Hall  Association  may  now  be  considered 
one  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  University  j  for 
its  organization  and  methods  have  been  tested  by  time. 
It  is  of  great  service  in  several  ways ;  —  first,  by  pro- 
viding a  subi^tantial  diet  at  a  low  price  for  students  who 
wish  to  live  inexpensively ;  secondly,  by  keeping  down 
the  price  of  board  at  other  places  in  Cambridge;  thirdly, 
by  facilitating  the  formation  of  new  acquaintances ;  and 
fourthly,  by  exerting  a  strong  influence,  through  its  demo- 
cratic constitution,  against  all  provincialism. 

The  President  and  Fellows  have  observed  with  great 
satisfaction  the  beginning  of  what  they  trust  will  prove  a 
flow  of  unrestricted  bequests,  —  in  1879-80  the  modest 
bequest  of  Rev.  Daniel  Austin  of  Kittery,  in  1880-81  that 
of  John  C.  Gray  of  Boston,  in  1882-83  the  very  consider- 
able bequest  of  George  B.  Dorr  of  Boston,  and  recently 
that  of  Henry  T.  Morgan  of  New  York.  The  reiterated 
statement  of  the  many  objections  to  minute  restrictions 
upon  the  use  of  endoivments  intended  to  be  permanent 
has  apparently  taken  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  But 
lest  reluctance  to  restrict  the  application  of  an  in- 
tended benefaction  should  sometime  cause  the  diversion 
of  bounty  to  other  channels,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  there  are  many  restrictions  which  are  not  prac- 
tically inconvenient.  Thus  the  designation  of  a  compre- 
hensive object  like  salaries,  scholarships,  maintenance  of 
laboratories,  or  administration  and  service  in  the  Gymna- 
sium, Chapel,  Library,  or  Dining  Hall,  has  never  been 
found  inconvenient.  Again  the  selection  of  some  one 
department  of  the  University,  —  such  as  the  Observatory, 
the  Law  School,  or  the  Veterinary  School,  —  for  tlie  gen- 
eral benefit  of  which  the  giver  desires  his  gift  to  be  used, 
cannot  give  rise  to  any  embarrassments.  Neither  are  spe- 
cific interdictions  objectionable,  if  not  too  broad.  Thus 
the  Museum  of  Zoology  has  no  difficulty  in  conforming  to 
the  direction  that  no  part  of  the  income  of  the  Gray  Fund 
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shall  be  used  for  repairs  of  real  estate  ;  and  John  B.  Bar- 
ringer's  order  that  no  part  of  the  income  of  his  fund  shall 
be  used  for  prizes  does  not  make  his  benefaction  less 
useful  or  less  welcome.  The  designation  of  a  preferred 
application,  failing  which  the  application  is  to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  can  give  trouble 
only  when  the  preferred  application  is  eccentric  or  diflB- 
cult  of  discovery.  In  short,  while  unre.stricted  gifts  must 
be  for  many  years  to  come  pecuHarly  welcome  to  the 
President  and  Fellows,  there  are  many  natural  wishes, 
preferences,  predilections  and  even  prejudices  of  benefac- 
tors which  may  find  expression  in  their  gifts  without 
impairing  the  value  of  those  gifts  to  the  University. 

Among  the  gifts  of  the  year  which  are  acknowledged 
in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  (p.  9)  is  a  fund  of  about 
$60,000,  raised  by  subscription,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  President's  salary. 
The  President  and  Fellows  gratefully  accept  this  gener- 
ous gift,  believing  that  increase  of  salary  will  add  to  the 
dignity  and  attractiveness  of  an  office  which  has  already 
great  privileges,  if  also  serious  perplexities  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

It  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  Corporation  to  spend 
every  year  all  their  income.  They  believe  that  well- 
instructed  young  men  are  the  best  investment  or  accu- 
mulation which  the  University  can  make  from  year  to 
year  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  As  fast  as  new 
resources  are  placed  in  their  hands,  whether  from  increase 
in  the  amount  of  tuition  fees,  or  from  the  income  of 
new  endowments,  the  Corporation  incur  new  pennanent 
charges.  Experience  has  shown  that  new  buildings  will 
be  provided  by  gift  nearly  as  fast  as  they  are  needed ; 
but  that  onlargemcnts,improvemonts,nnd  repairs  fall  upon 
the  Curporation.  Unexpected  calls  for  expensive  improve- 
ments or  repairs  are  apt  to  cause  deficits,  as  in  tlie  years 
1879-80,  1880-81,  and  1SS1-S2.     The  purchase  of  land 
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in  Cambridge  also  falls  chiefly  upon  the  Corporation,  and 
during  the  past  twenty  years  purchases  to  a  considerable 
amount  have  necessarily  been  made, —  whence  that  unde- 
sirable item  among  the  general  investments  called  "  un- 
occupied lands,"  an  item  which  the  Corporation  are  " 
constantly  trying  to  reduce,  and  have  reduced  since 
1879  by  $32,399.70.  The  financial  policy  proper  to  a 
University  is,  of  course,  entirely  different  from  that  of  a 
corporation  whose  final  object  is  to  make  money;  it  should 
be  conservative  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  capital, 
but  free  in  regard  to  the  prompt  and  complete  expen- 
diture of  income.  For  the  future  enlargement  of  their 
resources  the  Corporation  rely  upon  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  and  the  influx  of  gifts. 

The  lucid  statement  of  the  Treasurer  needs  no  com- 
ment, except  perhaps  the  single  remark  that  the  increase 
of  the  quick  capital  (p.  3)  would  appear  much  larger 
than  it  does,  wore  it  not  for  the  withdrawal  of  building 
funds,  temporarily  in  possession  of  the  Treasurer  but 
spent  during  the  year. 

When  the  act  of  1SC5  gave  to  the  Alumni  the  power  of 
electing  the  Overscei-s,  it  was  imagined  that  the  electors, 
tlie  larger  part  of  whom  would  be  young  men,  might 
choose  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  board.  The  actual 
result  has  been  quite  the  reverse.  Only  one  of  the  pres- 
ent Board  is  under  forty,  only  ten  of  the  thirty  elected 
members  are  under  fifty,  and  the  average  age  of  the 
electeil  members  is  fifty-seven.  No  member  of  the  Board 
graduated  in  arts  later  than  1866,  and  on  the  average  the 
Board  may  be  said  to  have  graduated  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  University  was  very 
unlike  the  institution  of  to-day.  Such  elderly  men  may 
be  distinguished  representatives  of  tlie  Alumni,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  in  position  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  advice 
from  sons  or  grandsons  now  or  recently  members  of  the 
University;    but  their  personal  recollections  of  College 
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life  are  less  serviceable  to  them  as  University  legislators 
than  the  recollections  of  much  younger  men  would  he. 

The  usual  information  concerning  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  honors,  prizes,  and  degrees  given  in  1882— 
83,  together  with  a  list  of  the  examining  committees  ap- 
pointed for  that  year  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  will  he 
found  in  the  Appendix  (II.-VI.).  The  attention  of  the 
Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  reports 
from  the  Deans  of  the  several  Faculties,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Academic  Council,  the  Librarian,  the  Directors  of  the 
Herbarium,  Botanic  Garden,  Observatory,  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory, and  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  Presidenl. 
Caxdsidoe,  Jan,  4,  18S4. 
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DEANS  OF  THE  FACULTIES,  THE  SECEETABT  OF  THE  ACA- 
DEMIC COUNCIL,  THE  LIBRARIAN,  THE  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  HERBARIUM,  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  OBSERVATORY, 
CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  AND  ARBORETUM,  AND  THE 
CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZO(iLOGX- 


To   THE  PrgSIDENT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  College  during  the  academic  year  1882-83. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole  number  of  students  was 
nine  hundred  and  tliirty-one,  distributed  as  follows:  — 

Seniors 203 

Juniors SIO 

Sophomores 208 

rreshmen 2W_ 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates 8ti5 

Special  Students 46 

Total saT 

Of  the  Seniors,  one  died  early  in  the  year,  ancl  another  was 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  ill  health.  All  the  rest  com- 
pleted their  course,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  no  Senior 
failed  to  graduate  with  his  class  by  reason  of  deficiencies  of 
scholarship.  Two  former  members  of  the  class,  whose  work 
completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  only  entitled  them  to 
be  classed  as  Juniors,  succeeded  in  making  up  their  deficiencies 
and  obtained  their  degrees ;  and  two  other  Juniors,  who  had  been 
permitted,  for  special  reasons,  to  do  the  work  of  the  last  three 
years  of  the  course  in  two  years,  were  likewise  admitted  to  the 
degree.  The  net  result  was  a  graduating  class  of  two  hundred 
and  live. 

Tlie  number  of  Seniors  who  graduated  at  each  commencement 
of  the  last  seven  years,  with  the  number  of  failures  in  each  class 
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dae  to  deficieiicieB  of  echolarship,  is  shown  in  tlie  following 
table:  — 


IWT. 

i«a. 

18J9 

1880. 

ISSI. 

188). 

1883. 

Gndonled 

Failed,  but  CUD  moke  up     .    . 
Failed,  and  mugt  repeat  the  jear 

170 

17 
2 

it« 
11 

4 

18» 

162 

182 

9 

177 

7 

203 

Four  of  those  who  failed  in  1882,  three  who  failed  in  18H1,  and 
one  who  failed  in  1876,  made  up  their  deficiencies  at  the  exami- 
nations of  last  year ;  and  these  eight,  together  with  one  member  of 
the  elass  of  1882,  who,  foi'  persistent  neglect  of  the  regulations, 
liad  been  refused  liis  degree  with  his  own  class,  were  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  out  of  course. 

Tlic  numbers  of  the  three  classes  of  last  year  which  are  stilt 
in  college,  and  their  aggregate  losses  and  gains,  from  October, 
1882,  to  October,  1883,  are  as  follows :  — 


Cla.8  of  leBi 

p^...o,.^,«> 

Lob. 

0... 

IT«nt,Oclob«,lS83. 

(Juniom)          210 

12 

12 

(ISeniora)          210 

CIM8  of  1885 

(Sophomoreg)  20B 

25 

12 

(Junior!)          196 

C]Hs.ofie68 

(Freelimen)      2G4 

32 

16 

(Sop].on.ore,}  247 

The  nature  of  the  losses  and  ( 
shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


of  the  several  classes  is 


Uft  CuHoge  without 
Left  ColluKe  atier  co 
iieniovcJ  to  n  lower 
Advnni'eil  toaliigtie 

From  higher  clnsres 
From  \o«CT  I'las^es 

LOSSBS. 

t'omplethiK  the  year   .... 
ipli'liiig  the  year 

'■'l"^"' 

IB 
0 

1 

25 

CI>-<>  ft 
IMIi 

11 

16 

3 
3 

3-2 

SHl 

4 
4 

28 
25 
4 
12 

69 

4 
12 

Total  loss 

Gains. 

3 
12 

5 

7 

8 
B 

Total  (tain 

Ketloss 

12 

12 

15 

3*J 

13 

17 

SO 
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Of  the  twentj-eiglit  persons  newl;  admitted  to  tbese  three 
classes,  ten  were  here  as  Special  Students  last  year.  Of  these 
ten,  two  who  came  to  us  a  year  ago  from  other  colleges  have 
now  gained  admission  to  tlie  Senior  class ;  two  who  were  formerly 
members  of  other  classes  in  this  college  have  been  admitted,  one 
to  the  Senior,  the  other  to  tlie  Junior  class;  and  six,  who  had 
never  been  members  of  any  college  class,  have  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Faculty  for  admission,  one  to  the  Junior  and 
five  to  the  Sophomore  class.  Of  the  eighteen  newly  admitted 
who  were  not  here  last  year,  six  had  been  in  college  before  and 
have  returned  after  an  internal  of  absence ;  three  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  by  passing  the  usual  examinations ;  and  nine 
graduates  of  other  colleges  were  admitted  without  examination, 
or  with  only  partial  examination,  one  to  the  Sophomore,  four  to 
the  Junior,  and  four  to  the  Senior  class. 

Of  the  twenty-five  students  in  the  three  classes  who  completed 
the  work  of  the  year,  but  have  not  returned  to  college,  one  was 
drowned  during  the  summer  vacation ;  the  rest  witlidrew  volun- 
tarily to  go  into  business,  or  to  begin  professional  study,  or  for 
other  reasons  of  a  personal  nature.  Twenty  students  withdrew, 
for  personal  reasons,  without  completing  the  year's  work.  Two 
of  these  have  returned  and  entered  a  lower  class,  and  one  has 
returned  as  a  Special  Student.  Five  students  were  required  to 
leave  l)efore  the  end  of  tlie  year  for  persistent  neglect  of  their 
college  duties,  hut  three  of  them  have  been  permitted  to  return 
this  year  and  join  a  lower  class.  Three  witlidrew  voluntarily 
at  tlie  end  of  the  year  on  being  informed  that  their  deficiencies 
of  scholarship  were  such  tliat  tiiey  could  not  go  on  with  their 
classes.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  tlie 
losses  suffered  by  all  of  the  classes,  in  each  of  tlie  last  eight 
years,  owing  to  deficiencies  of  scholarship :  — 


>«.. 

,^. 

1878. 

,.,.. 

1980.  1  1B91. 

1882. 

US3. 

Itemavcd  lo  lower  cUeecs   .    . 
WiihdrawD  during  the  year 

28 
8 

17 

16 

25 

4 

14 

22        18 

1 

I 

Total 

3G 

33 

2^ 

2o 

20  1    2o 

17 

12 

Whole  nnniber   of  under- 
B^'^i'tttes 

776 

82.3 

813 

81U 

813     829 

821 

S85 
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course,  and  other  studies  estimated  in  proportion.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  a  full  year's  work  for  a 
Senior  is  equivalent  to  4.2  courses ;  for  a  Junior,  to  4.5  courses ; 
for  a  Sophomore,  to  5  courses ;  for  a  Freshmau,  to  5.8  courses. 


in^lhdrw«k.  * 

II.  Bpaelil  StDdmu  ■ho  did  not  put  In  ill  tMt  wotk. 

Std- 

diDU 

"— " 

;u"^. 

Stu- 

!«■«■. 

XT 

Numbtrof 
notcom- 

Nambrr  of 
■ludent 

"cornel  Id 

•hlch  Uh 

■luOrnt 

I«»d. 

Aw«B. 
per  cenl.  In 

pus«l. 

1 
2 

16 
17 

ft  7 
6.3 

6.5 

4.G 

3.5 
3,5 

2.9 
2 

2 
2 

85      I 

eo    < 

71 
83 
G6 
70 
M 

m    \ 
52    ; 

61 

48 
52 
62 

115      1 

73      1 
61      ! 

IS 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

20 
30 
31 

82 

6.3 
5.5 
4.6 

4.3 
4 

5 

4 

4.9 

4.6 

S 

5.6 

3 

2 

2 

a2 

2 

'"".6 
"]" 

"2' 
1 
1 

"1" 
1 

3.2 
2 

.8 
I 

"1" 

"2' 

1 
-2.3 

'  2.6 
1 

6 

4.5 

4 

3,3 

3 

3 

3 

2.6 

2.5 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

49 

47 
70 
47 

77 
65 
48 
60 
77 
71 
66 
4T 
93 
86 

The  next  table  presents  the  record  of  nine  Special  Students, 
wliose  work  consisted  exclusively  of  prescribed  studies ;  — 


Nunheror 

„h„„. 

Nunibcrof 

-o"k'»'L'^l 

'dmt  Ikilptl. 

d.ul  |lU»d. 

cour«.  pw«d. 

1 

6,8 

5.3 

68 

2 

6.3 

t 

5.3 

50 

3 

6.3 

I.G 

3,7 

65 

4 

6.8 

2.2 

3.1 

60 

5 

5.3 

2.3 

8 

56 

6 

3 

2.7 

7 

2.6 

.2 

2.4 

73 

8 

5.3 

1.5 

2.6 

1.2 

61 

9 

3.9 

2.9 

.7 

.8 

A  Special  Student  may  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  any 
study  in  which  his  mark  for  the  year  is  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent.    Tliis  standard  was  attained  last  year, — 
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Mass.,  which  was  added  to  the  list  in  compliance  with  the  request 
—  made  with  the  approval  of  their  Principal  —  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Phillips  Academy  at  that  place. 

The  number  of  candidates  examined  was  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  results  of  the  examinations  in  the  several  sub- 
jects, compared  with  those  of  previous  years,  are  sliown  in  the 
following  table :  — 


1S7S. 
133  CiuKlldatea. 

1T9  Cnn<lljiit«a. 

PREaCRIBED  SDBJBCrS. 

> 

i 

234  Ciin<lldiit««. 

^ 

1 

I. 

1 

^ 

1 

s 

^ 

1 

3S6  CiDdldotM. 

J 

i' 

o 

^3 

< 

< 

5 

i 

|s 

ineMmiiidy. 

7.G 

43 

20 

23 

18 

I4,S 

IRPO 

14 

IT 

IT 

IB 

11 

2» 

36 

11 

17 

13 

12 

la 

14 

26 

27 

7 

10 

13 

im 

w 

n 

20 

1883 

10 

" 

" 

« 

7 

32 

16 

14 

11 

2a 

ELECTIVE  suBJBCra.                                1 

^ 

1 

h 

J 

^ 

> 

J 

11 

i 

1 

! 

S 
^ 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

iina   .... 

7 

Ifi 

17.5 

30 

21 

29 

en 

3S 

ST 

1878 

le 

28 

K 

33 

13 

32.S 

60 

48 

21 

18110 

u 

22 

12 

33 

14 

39 

48 

IS 

9 

1S31 

15 

13 

12 

ICI 

IS 

30 

4t 

IB 

27 

- 

1882 

12 

10 

19 

9 

45 

12 

29 

13 

The  next  table  presents  the  general  results  otthe  examiiiations 
ill  each  of  the  last  four  years.  The  present  requirements  have 
been  in  eiclusive  use  for  only  three  years  ;  but  in  1880  their  use 
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Whole  nnmber  of  candidates 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

236 

263 

316 

326 

Number  offering 

LatiD     .... 

p«tt. 

222      Qi 

239     04 

p«rt. 

291      93 

303      93 

Greet    .... 

187      7fl 

203    eo 

246     78 

254      78 

MathemHtici      . 

40      19 

46      18 

50      18 

EO      15 

Phjtical  Science 

46      19 

47      18 

77     24 

83      25 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  candidates  offering  each 
of  the  four  groups  has  remained  about  the  same  in  the  last  two 
years.  Tlie  percentagea  for  Latin  and  Greek  are  identical :  the 
falling  off  in  Mathematics  is  fidly  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  small  number  of  candidates  offering  Mathematics  in  addition 
to  Latin  and  Greek  has  been  abruptly  reduced  by  more  than  lialf, 
and  the  slight  gain  in  Physical  Science  is  due  to  a  sudden  iiici-ease 
in  the  still  smaller  number  offering  the  rare  combination  of  Greek 
and  Physical  Science,  Both  of  these  circumstances  must  be  re- 
garded as  exceptional. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  elective  groups,  together  with  the  pre- 
scribed subjects,  represent,  in  the  present  system,  the  require- 
ments that  were  in  force  before  the  Faculty  began  the  experiment 
of  allowing  a  limited  option  in  the  examinations  for  adsnission. 
The  amount  of  classical  preparation  required  has  indeed  been 
somewhat  reduced,  and  tlie  present  examinations  demand,  and 
have  brought  al>out,  better  methods  of  instruction  in  the  classics 
than  were  formerly  in  use;  but  the  end  sought  is  substantially  the 
same.  The  Matlieraatical  and  Physical  groups,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  pure  additions  to  the  old  requirements,  and  are  made  up  of 
studies  which  were  formerly  pursued  by  the  student  after  his  ad- 
mission. Li  establishing  these  groups,  the  Faculty  gave  the  can- 
didate the  liljerty  of  reducing  by  about  a  year  his  study  of  Latin, 
or  of  Greek,  or  of  both,  and  of  substituting  additional  study  in 
Mathematics  or  Physical  Science.  The  following  table  has  been 
prepared  to  show  to  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  the  candidates 
who  have  entered  on  the  present  method  in  the  past  four  yc;ars 
have  made  use  of  this  liberty  :  — 
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than  that  of  last  year.    The  composition  of  the  present  class  is 
as  follows :  — ■ 

Admitted  to  College  in  1883    ........  287 

Previously  admitted 11 

Removed  from  a  higher  class 6 

Total 253 

The  present  number  of  students  of  all  kinds  is  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  Tlie  increase  over  last  year  in  the  number 
of  undergraduates  is  twenty ;  in  the  whole  number  of  students, 
forty. 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  who  oflered  thcmselrea  for  a 
preliminary  examination  this  year  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  of  wliom  two  hundred  and  forty-four  obtained  certificates, 
having  passed  in  at  least  five  subjects.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  general  results  of  the  preliminary  examinations  on  the 
present  requirements  for  four  years  :  — 


Number  ot  candidalea  -l.o  paseed  in 

Five  «ubjecM 

su        ■'         

Seven     "           

Eisrl't    "        

Nine       "           

Ten         "          

1880. 

1831. 

1882. 

1883, 

30 
24 
SI 
38 
22 
10 

SO 
46 
65 
17 

19 
6 

40 

46 
68 
33 
24 
4 

27 
30 
80 
66 
29 
24 
8 

Received  certiacates 

Failed  to  pass  in  flre  subjects 

Total  number  of  candidates    .    . 

150 

220 
46 

233 
54 

244 
40 

2U 

266 

287 

281 

The  next  table  shows,  for  the  same  period,  the  proportion  of 
candidates  examined  in  each  subject  under  the  present  method, 
and  the  proportion  of  failures  in  each :  — 
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the  value  of  this  sentiment,  which  is  not  likely  to  err  so  far  as  it 
is  rightly  informed,  by  appointing  committees  to  confer  with 
students  on  subjects  of  current  intereat,  to  ascertain  their  wishes 
and  feelings,  to  aid  them  with  counsel  or  suggestion,  and  to  ad- 
vise the  Faculty,  in  ease  any  action  of  that  body  appears  to  be 
called  for.  Tliese  conferences  have  not  been  fruitless.  The  com- 
mittee on  athletic  sports  has  already  removed  some  serious  abuses, 
and  without  infringing  on  the  reasonable  liberty  of  the  student, 
will  no  doubt  effect  still  further  improvements  in  this  important 
feature  of  college  life.  A  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  initiations  into  college  societies  has,  it  is  hoped, 
done  something  to  mitigate  the  barbarity  of  some  of  the  practices 
which  tradition  has  still  maintained  in  connection  with  these 
ceremonies.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  on  initia- 
tions that  the  Faculty,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  decided  to 
appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  regular  mode  of  commu- 
nication with  the  students,  a  standing  committee,  who  shall  from 
time  to  time  invite  students  to  join  them  in  conference  on  such 
subjects  as  it  may  be  useful  to  discuss  in  this  manner.  The 
committee,  of  which  the  President  of  the  University  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  vote,  chairman,  is  to  try  this  interesting  experiment 
during  the  present  academic  year. 

Full  information  concerning  the  instruction  given  in  the  College 
in  the  year  1882-83  will  be  found  in  the  tables  on  pages  58-71, 
which  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done  in  each 
cour.se,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  number  of  hours  a  week 
of  instruction,  and  the  numbers  of  students  of  various  clas.ses 
and  departments,*  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  students,  in 
regular  attendance. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  prescribed  and  elective  studies  count- 
ing towards  the  degree,  instruction  in  certain  subjects  was  given 
to  voluntary  classes.  In  Elocution  instruction  was  given  by  Mr. 
II,  D,  Jones  to  forty-two  Seniors,  thirty-nine  Juniors,  thirty-nine 
Sophomores,  and  eighty-one  Freshmen.  The  students  were  taugjit 
mainly  in  classes,  but  separate  instruction  was  given  to  individ- 

•  To  designnte  the  varioiw  kinds  of  sluilentB  in  tlie  several  courses,  tlie  follDw- 
ing  abbreviationB  are  used  ;  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju.  for  Junior,  So.  for  Popliuniiire,  Fr. 
for  Freeliman,  Sp.  for  Special  Sludent,  Gr.  for  Graduate  Sluilent,  Ijiw  fur  Law 
Student,  Di.  tor  Divinity  Student,  Sc.  for  StieniiSc  Student,  and  Bii.  fur  ISussey 
Student. 
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72  THE  COLLEGE. 

uals,  Then  needed,  so  far  as  the  time  of  the  instr 
The  Seniors  and  Juniors  were  taught  in  four  se 
tion  receiving  two  hours  of  instruction  a  week  ; 
and  Freehmen  in  two  sections  each,  with  one  hoi 
a  week.  In  Physics  a  course  of  weekly  lectun 
Professor  Levering,  and  a  similar  course  on  Pby 
giene  by  Professor  Sargent.  Further  opportuniti* 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  students  of 
offered  by  the  University  in  the  courses  of  publ 
each  year  by  distinguished  specialists.  In  18 
dred  and  twelve  such  lectures  were  given  on  su 
with  Theology,  Philosophy,  Classical  Philolog 
History,  Political  Economy,  English  Literature, 
Lithology.  The  Evening  Readings  in  Adcient  ai 
sics,  given  by  instructors  in  the  College,  wen 
number.  Selections  were  read  from  Assyrian  Li 
feasor  Lyon;  Homer,  by  Professor  Palmer;  8o| 
fessor  Dyer ;  Euripides,  by  Professor  Dyer ; 
Profeeeor  Croswell ;  Plato  by  Professors  Al 
Plautus,  by  Mr.  Hawes ;  Terence,  by  Mr.  Pr 
by  Professor  Croswell;  Vii^l,  by  Mr.  Parkei 
Professor  Child  ;  German  Authors,  by  Mr.  Lutz. 
The  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  year  1883-84, ' 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  during  March 
sents  a  large  number  of  new  courses  and  a  better 
the  studies  in  some  departments.  The  appoiutmt 
aut  professor  in  Political  Economy  enabled  the  Fi 
the  amount  of  instruction  in  a  subject  which 
with  great  zeal  by  large  numbers  of  students. 
courses  now  offered,  the  first  two  present  the  th( 
the  subject.  Course  1  is  an  introductory  com 
meet  the  wants  both  of  the  general  student,  an 
propose  to  extend  their  studies  to  the  special  to; 
the  subjects  of  the  advanced  courses.  It  is  devob 
exposition  and  illustration  of  the  general  princi] 
Economy,  but  also  includes  a  course  of  lectures 
of  banking,  with  a  critical  review  of  the  public 
United  States,  chiefly  since  tlie  year  1861.  ) 
only  course  required  as  a  preparation  for  any  o 
courses ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish 
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mdieB  in  Political  Economy,  a  second 
led,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  his- 
aination  and  comparison  of  the  theo- 
bese  are  both  fall  courses.  In  the  first 
ighlin  both  give  instruction  ;  the  second 
Dunbar.  Of  the  remaining  five  courses, 
ro  are  full  courses,  with  three  or  two 
le,  having  each  one  exercise  a  week,  are 
3  latter  are  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 
imic  Effects  of  Land  Tenures  in  Eng- 
id  German;,  b;  Professor  Laughlin ; 
United  States,  by  Dr.  Taussig ;  Com- 
ystems  of  France,  England,  Germany, 
Professor  Dunbar.  One  full  course, 
ughlin,  is  devoted  to  tlie  investigation 
tions  of  contemporary  interest,  such  as 
with  Canada,  National  Bank  Issues, 
d  similar  topics  that  may  arise  from 
Ltion  and  discussion  of  theses  by  the 
'eature  of  this  course.  Finally,  a  full 
i  lectures  a  week  by  Professor  Dunbar, 
>f  Europe  and  America  since  the  Seven 
ttractive  field  to  students  of  history, 
t  having  taken  any  other  course  in 

emitic  Languages,  three  courses  which 
est  to  students  of  Tlieology  have  been 
list.  Ou  the  other  hand,  an  advanced 
>fessor  Lyon,  and  an  advanced  course 
'oy,  have  beeu  established,  so  that  in 
s  well  as  in  Hebrew,  there  is  now  pro- 
ly  extending  through  two  years.  The 
i  on  the  list,  and  a  halt-course  on  the 
I  the  Old  Testament,  by  Professor  Lyon, 

re  provided  for  Sophomores,  one  being 
ididates  for  second-year  honors.  This 
hat  existed  before  1882-83,  except  that 
bas  three  exercises  a  week,  instead  of 
:o  be  conducted  by  Professor  Oroswell, 
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the  second  by  Professors  J.  W.  White  and  Dyer.  Th 
Professor  Sophocles,  who,  owiog  to  failing  health,  h: 
able  to  teach  since  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  do 
in  the  list.  Professor  J.  W.  White's  course  on  the  Lil 
cient  Athenians  is  omitted  for  the  present  year,  but  is 
next  year  as  a  three-hoar  course.  In  Latin  a  new  c 
conducted  by  Mr.  Preble,  is  designed  especially  for  . 
who  wish  to  acquire  greater  facility  in  reading.  Pro 
has  Bubatituted  a  course  in  the  Critical  Study  of  C 
course  on  the  Roman  Drama ;  his  course  for  practice 
Latin  has  been  consolidated  with  the  second  course 
tion,  which  he  will  now  conduct ;  and  his  coarse  of 
the  History  and  Methods  of  Classical  Htudy,  given  : 
is  announced  again  for  this  year. 

In  English,  Professor  Child's  course  in  Anglo-Saxt 
enlarged  to  a  three-hour  course,  but  is  to  be  given 
years  with  the  course  in  Elarly  English.  In  this  depa 
was  placed  a  course  of  study  not  heretofore  admitted  t 
for  which  the  degree  is  given,  —  Elocution.  The  con 
to  those  students  only  who  have  already  pursued  tht 
voluntary  class  for  a  year  with  marked  success,  and  v 
ing  to  give  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  it.  Fo: 
do  not  wisli  to  give  so  much  time,  voluntary  iustnu 
provided.  The  work  is  to  consist  partly  of  a  study  of 
pies  of  elocution,  with  training  in  the  use  of  the  voii 
the  study  of  selections  from  English  classics.  The  cc 
ducted  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Jones,  and  is  rated  as  a  half-cou: 

In  French,  the  courses  heretofore  given  have  embrac 
ature  of  the  seventeentli,  eighteenth,  and  nineteentl 
To  supplement  these,  two  new  courses  have  now  been 
treating  of  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteent 
the  other  of  French  literature  before  the  fifteenth  cei 
two  courses  are  to  be  given  in  alternate  years  b 
Bdcher.  A  third  additional  course  has  been  est 
Frencli  and  Provencal  Philolc^,  to  be  given  by  & 
alternately  with  his  course  in  Germanic  Philology  i 
Each  of  the  three  new  courses  is  to  have  one  exercise  i 
to  count  as  a  half-course. 

In  Philosophy  Professor  James  has  substituted  for  t 
tory  course  two  half-courses,  one  on  Psychology,  the  i 
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of  inBtruction  in  each  department,  compared  with 
offered  in  previous  years,  is  as  follows :  — 


Number  o(»erci.e. 
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33 

While  it  thus  appears  that  the  College  offer 
and  greater  variety  of  instruction  than  ever  be 
have  also  been  enriched  in  ways  that  are  not  a' 
enumeration  of  studies.  This  has  been  effet 
methods  of  instruction  which  experience  has  si 
ticularly  by  the  greater  facilities  and  encoun 
advanced  students  to  do  independent  work.  I 
lar  courses  are  devoted  largely  or  wholly  to  ind( 
and  the  preparation  of  theses  on  the  part  of  t 
outside  of  the  regular  courses,  the  opportunitio 
eriy  qualified  students  for  the  investigatiou 
special  topics,  and  for  the  pursuit  of  private  st 
and  guidance  of  their  instructors,  are  increj 
"  Semitic  Seminary,"  with  two  meetings  a  mo 
iug  for  Mathematical  discussion  once  a  we 
announcements  of  this  kind  for  the  present 
Btructora  in  Mathematics  and  in  Physics  have 

*  Elective  course*  amonnting  to  four  houn  a  week  in  Phi 

in  History  were  eitablished  in  1878  to  take  tlie  place  of  tl 
tliose  subject!,  wliich  was  abolished  at  that  time.     They  fon 
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of  Bcholarebip  than  that  wliich  makes  the  fir 
Dormal  goal  of  an  academic  course. 

CLEMEN' 

NOTKKBEB  27, 18BS. 


To  THE  President  op  the  UmrERSiTT: 

Sir, —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol 
state  of  the  Graduate  Department  for  the  yei 

The  practice  of  forming  a  separate  list  of 
graduates  has  been  abandoned,  ba  I  mentiom 
and  one  list,  comprising  all  the  courses  offer 
except  those  of  a  strictly  professional  chara( 
under  the  auspices  of  the  College  Faculty 
graduate  students  in  attendance  on  these  i 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  that  Fat 

The  Academic  Council  devoted  much  tii 
1882-8S,  to  the  consideration  of  the  preci 
which  the  degree  of  A.  M.  should  be  given 
technical  studies,  in  pursuance  of  the  new 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  at  the  insta 
Council,  in  the  preceding  academic  year, 
deliberations  was  the  adoption  of  the  folio* 
numbered  6  and  7  among  the  Standing  R 
Council :  — 

"  6.  The  Academic  Council  will  approve  si 
Professional  and  Scientific  Schools  as  con 
year's  course  of  liberal  study  to  be  pursued 
degree  of  Master  of  Arta;  but  no  study  in 
Scientific  School  will  be  approved  as  part 
course,  unless  the  Council  is  satisfied  that  t 
it  has  no  intention  or  expectation  of  countin 
wards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Science,  or 

"  7.  The  Council  will  also  recommend  for 
of  Arts  students,  otherwise  properly  quali 
Standing  Rules   of  the    Corporation  arut 
recommended    by   the   appropriate    Faculty 
Bachelor  of   Divinity,  Bachelor  of   Laws, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Civil  Engineer,  af^ 
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Of  these,  Messrs.  King,  Enapp,  Maude,  Nelson 
received  the  degree  under  Bule  6. 

PIlB.  Mid  AJL 
Farlbt  Breweb  Goddard,  A.B.,  1861. 
D^Mtrtmtni,  Phllologj-.    Salijtct,  Greek  and  Latin.      Tittit,  "  S 
nendum  Cainta  Antiqntria  HuioricE." 

John  Kortom  Johhsom,  A.M.,  1882. 
DtpartnieiU,  Philology.    Subjtet,  Santbit     Thaii,  "  The  Prieals 
the  Yedic  Age." 

WiLLIAH    TAGaAKD   PiPER,   A.M.,  1881. 

Ikparimait.  Philology.     Si^ject.  Greek  aod  Latin.      ThfU,  "I 
minuin  Kominorum  praetertim  de  Numero  Praenominum  Priaco." 

Arthur  Wbllinotom  Robertb,  A.B.,  1831. 
Dtpartmtnt,  Philology.    Subjtd,  Greek  and  I«tiD.    ThtMU,  "  De  I 
Graecoi." 

Frank  William  Tahsbiq,  A.B.,  1879. 

Dtpartment,  Political  Science.    Sabjea,  Political  Economy.     Tlu 
to  Yoong  Indiutrie*  ai  applied  in  the  United  8tatea." 

Under  Rule  7:  — 

A.M.  with  D.B. 
James  David  Callahui,  A.B.  (Univ.  JUick.),  t 
ChaileB  Elliott  St.  John,  A.B.,  1879. 

AJkl.  with  LIlB. 
Frederick  Hobha  Allen,  A.B.,  1880. 
Frank  Brewster,  A.B.,  1879. 
Henry  Eliot  Guild,  A.B.,  1880. 
ThaddeuB  Davis  Eenneson,  A.B.,  1880. 
L«ODard  Eckstein  Opdycke,  A.B.,  1880. 
Samuel  Hanson  Ordwaj,  A.B.  (Browa  Unw.") 
George  Pellew,  A.B.,  1860. 
Williuu  Schofield,  A.B.  1879. 

A.M.  with  MJ}. 
Frtmklin  Aaaph  Danbar,  A.B.,  1878. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  A.B.,  1878:  cum  lavde. 
Edward  Winslow  Warren,  A.B.,  1877. 
Henry  Anstin  Wood,  A.B.,  1878:  cum  laude. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Enapp  occurs  twice  in  the  above  1 
he  vas  entitled  to  the  degree  under  Rule  7,  and 
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al  year  of  study  devoted  to  a  special 

i,  and  Walker  Fellowships  were  held  by 
luring  the  year  1882-83:  — 

•kn  Parker  Felloathipi. 

CoLB,  A.B..  1882. 
>ii.LieR,  S.B.,  1879. 

ION  Phillips,  A.B.,  1878.  Ph.D.,  1880. 
J*  Walton,  A.B.,  1873,  M.D.,  1880. 

liomlon  Kirtland  FtUouiihip. 
A.B.,  1878. 

mo  Walker  Felloathip. 
0,  A.B.,  1879,  A.M.,  1880. 

'alton  withdrew  from  their  fellowships  at 
nic  year,  each  having  completed  the  full 
1)630  gentlemen  have  distinguisheJ  them- 

and  valuable  work  of  study  and  research 
■eology  and  of  Nervous  Diseases  respect- 
is  relnru  from  Europe,  presented  to  the 
listory,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
:hat  committee  has  approved,  on  "The 
He  dGfors  his  examination  for  the  de- 
Dr.  Walton  has  published  several  highly 

specialty  to  which  he  devotes  himself. 
p3,  Shorey,  and  Rand,  having  presented 

their  progress  in  tlieir  studies,  were 
jpective  fellowships  for  the  year  1883-84. 
laining  in  the  Parker  Fellowships  were 
ipointment  of 

lORSKCC  Ladohlin,  Ph.D.,  1876,  and 
Pattes,  8.B.,1883; 

',  withdrawn,  on  Ins  appointment  as  Assist- 
il  Economy,  his  fellowship  was  given  to 

NoBTR  Fowlkr,  A.B.,  1880. 
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The  HarriB  Fellowship  and  the  Rogers  Scholan 
stowed  in  accordance  with  recommendations  of 
Facnity,  and  are  under  tlie  supervieion  of  that  Fm 
All  which  is  reapectfuUf  submitted. 

JAMES  UILLl 


To  THE  President  of  the  Unitebsitt: 
Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  I  resp 

mit  the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year,  188S 
Twenty-nine  students  were  connected  with  the  St 

the  year,  namely ;  — 

RftBident  Graduates 

Senior  Clasa 

Middle  Class 

Junior  Class 

Special  Students 

Of  these,  one  resident  graduate  and  one  special 
mained  in  the  School  but  a  short  time. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  instruction  given  ma 
from  the  accompanying  table,  pp.  84,  85. 

Several  courses  were  attended  by  undergraduates  of 
These  are  reckoned  together  with  the  students  of  tl 
the  numbers  which,  in  tlie  table  just  referred  to,  re 
attendance  at  each  course.  The  courses  thus  attende 
graduates,  and  the  number  of  undergraduates  atte 
respectively,  are  as  follows :  — 

Junior  Hebrew 

Philosophy  of  Religion 

Historj  of  the  Reformation 

Ethics 

Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 

Some  of  t)ie  professors  of  the  School  gave  other  co 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  table,  either  because  they  dc 
strictly  to  the  Theol(^cal  course,  or  becaose  no  divin 
attended  them.  Professor  Toy  gave  lessons  in  the . 
guage,  and  Professor  Lyon  in  the  Assyrian,  each  two  h 
E!ach  of  these  courses  was  attended  by  one  divinity 
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lai^ly  atteDded  fay  persons  not  connected  with  the  S 
cumber  of  attendants  given  in  the  table  refers  n 
students  vho  made  it  a  regular  part  of  their  stndi 
mitted  to  an  examination  upon  it. 

I  hare  in  a  former  Report  called  attention  to  the 
special  students  of  the  School  represent  two  diatiD< 
scholars.  Under  the  same  name  are  enrolled  men 
pass  the  required  examinations  for  entering  as  caodi 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  men  of  high 
who  are  drawn  to  the  School  for  some  special  conn 
The  fact  that  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  now  g 
dents  otherwise  properly  qualified  for  a  year  of  theo^ 
will  probably  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  this 
Two  special  students  already  bachelors  of  arts,  rec 
last  Commencement  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  most  important  question  which  the  Faculty  hai 
upon  to  decide  during  the  year  is  that  of  allowing 
a  certain  amount  of  choice  in  tlie  studies  that  shall  I 
them  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  ^ 
not  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  by 
theoretic  interest,  although  it  might  well  deserve  ( 
as  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  thi 
lexical  education.  The  question  was  forced  upon  the 
tical  necessity.  It  was  found  that  owing  to  the  ine 
teaching  force  of  the  School,  and  to  the  ability  ai 
of  some  teachers  to  offer  more  lectures  than  could 
expected  of  them,  more  hours  of  class-work  were 
could  reasonably  be  required  of  students.  While  thiH 
were  offered,  it  was  thought  that  thirty  hours  were 
should  be  required  for  the  degree.  These  would  gi 
dent  an  average  of  ten  hours  a  week  for  three  years, 
more  hours  then  could  be  taken  by  any  student  wli 
too  severely  his  power  of  study.  The  work  of  a 
student,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  done,  unless  e 
is  left  for  independent  study,  beyond  that  absolut 
by  his  class  exercises.  In  tizing  the  number  of  hon 
be  insisted  upon,  enough  should  be  required  to  insi 
use  of  the  time,  and  to  furnish  evidence  that  the  de{ 
been  given  for  inadequate  work  ;  and  not  so  many  ai 
student  no  freedom  for  that  thought  and  research 
contribute  so  much  to  hia  mental  growth. 
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If  out  of  tliirty-nine  hours  of  class-work  only  thirty  shall  be 
required,  it  becomes  an  important  question  what  disposition  shall 
be  made  of  the  rest  Two  courses  are  open.  One  is  to  name 
certain  hours  that  shall  be  required,  and  to  leare  the  rest  optional 
This  was  done  provisionally  in  reference  to  the  studies  of  the  last 
year.  This  course  does,  however,  injustice  both  to  the  studies 
marked  optional  and  to  the  degree  itself.  It  does  Injustice  to  the 
studies  marked  optional,  not  merely  by  the  appearance  of  under- 
rating their  importance,  but  eapecially  through  the  fact  that  if  the 
student  is  pressed  for  time  these  will  be  the  studies  that  must  suffer. 
It  does  Injustice  to  the  degree,  by  excluding  from  the  studies  tliat 
will  be  accepted  for  it  those  that  mark  a  special  degree  of  attain- 
ment in  certain  directions.  There  are  good  reasons,  for  instance, 
why  Aramaic  should  not  be  required ;  there  are  none  wliy  it  should 
not  be  accepted  for  the  degree.  Tlie  degree  that  may  be  given  for 
the  amount  of  Hebrew  ordinarily  studied,  and  not  for  an  exten- 
sion of  this  line  of  work  into  the  Aramaic,  seems  marked  by  this 
fact  as  a  degree  to  be  given  for  elementary  rather  than  for  advanced 
study.  All  the  courses  marked  optional  would  naturally  belong 
to  this  class  ;  that  is,  they  would  naturally  bo  of  a  kind  to  indi- 
cate special  advance  in  certain  directions,  and  thus  a  marked 
excellence  in  some  lines  of  study.  Certainly  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  should  be  elastic  enough  to  meet  these  conditions. 

If  election  is  to  be  allowed,  a  further  question  is  whether  it 
shall  be  absolute  within  the  limits  of  the  courses  offered  ;  or  nar- 
rowed by  the  designation  of  one  or  more  studies  that  shall  be 
required,  while  freedom  of  choice  shall  extend  to  all  the  rest. 
In  regard  to  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  Faculty,  This  difference  was  both  in 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  requiring  any  studies  in  particular, 
and,  among  those  who  favored  sucli  requirement,  in  regard  to  the 
studies  which  should  be  marked  as  essential. 

The  result  was  that  no  studies  were  designated  as  specially  to 
be  required.  Students  are  to  be  allowed  to  select  the  courses 
that  they  will  offer  for  the  degree.  Such  selection  is,  however,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval.  The  only  rule  that  the 
Faculty  laid  down  for  its  own  guidance  in  the  matter,  is  that  no 
one  of  the  fundamental  departments  of  theological  study  should 
be  neglected. 

The  choice  thus  granted  is  too  small  to  be  dignified  by  the 
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name  of  an  elective  ayBtem.  It  ia  enough,  liowerer,  to  be  of  real 
advantage  to  students.  The  studies  required  for  preparation  for 
the  miuistry  are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  required  by  any 
other  profession.  There  is  little  that  is  technical.  Tlie  studies 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  those  which  belong  to  the  college. 
They  all  open  possibilities  much  greater  than  any  student  can 
accomplish.  The  line  drawn  in  any  case  is  to  a  great  extent 
arbitrary.  There  can  be  no  reason,  then,  why  tlie  student  may 
not  be  allowed  to  draw  it  to  some  extent  for  himself.  He  can 
thus  follow  his  own  tastes,  and  gain  more  real  good  than  if  lie 
were  compelled  to  follow  a  prescribed  routine.  Thus,  so  far  aa 
^this  liberty  extends,  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  the  same  kind 
oT"  beneficial  effects  that  have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  system  into  the  College.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
rule  which  the  Faculty  has  laid  down  for  itself  ia  very  vague. 
This  vagueness  was  intentional.  The  movement  is  in  some  de- 
gree an  experiment.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  Faculty  is  left 
free  to  adapt  its  action  to  the  needs  that  may  arise.  The  rule 
will,  however,  doubtless  be  interpreted  in  a  liberal  manner. 

Another  advantage  of  tlie  change  timt  has  thus  been  made  ia, 
that  the  student  will  be  able  to  select  his  own  methods  of  work, 
and  to  group  the  studios  of  any  one  year  in  such  a  way  as  may 
seein  to  him  best.  There  is  indeed  a  po'taible  lexical  order  in  the 
studies  that  make  up  the  course  in  Theology.  Tliis,  however, 
cannot  be  cariicd  out  strictly ;  and  the  schools  that  have  done 
most  in  this  direction  have  made  only  an  approach  to  a  true 
logical  order.  Where  this  has  been  done  most  thoroughly,  one 
great  inconvenience  has  been  felt.  To  many  students,  work  very 
largely  in  one  direction  for  a  wliole  year  has  proved  monotonous. 
Especially  has  tliis  been  found  true  of  the  year  spent  in  exegetical 
study.  The  habit  of  tlie  Harvard  School  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  to  make  no  attempt  at  logical  order  of  study.  All  the  fun- 
damental branches  of  study  have  been  carried  on  through  the 
three  years.  Of  late  tlie  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
Btudy  of  Systematic  Theology,  so  far  as  possible,  into  the  last 
year.  In  other  respects,  studies  have  been  carried  oil  side  by  aide 
as  before.  In  fact,  different  students  need  different  methods. 
Some  work  best  if  their  labor  can  bo  concentrated  on  a  single 
department.  Others  need  various  degrees  of  variety  in  tlieir 
work.     Aa  the  matter  now  stands,  tlio  opportunity  is  given  to 
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eacli  student  to  adopt  such  a  method  as  he  may  prefer.  At  the 
same  time  the  Faculty  is  relieved  of  the  difficult  task  of  dividing 
the  studies  into  three  equal  parts,  corresponding  to  the  three 
years  of  the  course.  The  studies  will  henceforth  he  arranged 
according  to  departments,  and  not  according  to  years. 

Tlie  change  thus  deBcribed  marks  the  completion  of  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  a  larger  liberty,  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
School  for  the  last  few  years :  first,  the  habit  of  marking  absences 
from  lectures  woe  given  up  ;  next,  a  eimilar  freedom  was  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  attendance  at  moruing  prayers.  A  person 
looking  at  the  School  merely  from  the  outside  would  not  suspect 
that  any  cliange  had  been  made.  Abeeuce  from  lectures  is  very 
rare,  and  the  attendance  at  chapel  is  as  good  as  when  the  monitor 
was  present.  The  liberty  now  granted  in  regard  to  the  choice  of 
studies,  and  of  method  in  study,  will  doubtless  bring  as  little 
disorder  into  the  work  of  the  School  as  the  changes  above 
referred  to. 

The  School  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  Joseph  Henry 
Thayer,  D.D.,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  School  as  lecturer  on 
Biblical  Theology.  His  course  will  extend  through  the  year,  and 
will  be  reckoned  among  the  studies  that  will  be  accepted  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

During  the  last  two  years  Divinity  Hall  has  been  very  mnch 
improved.  Summer  before  last,  the  chapel  was  refurnished  and 
decorated,  and  is  now  a  pleasant  and  attractive  place,  wholly 
suited  to  its  purpose.  The  last  summer  other  parts  of  the  Hall 
have  been  improved.  Tlie  entries  have  been  made  much 
lighter,  both  by  day  and  evening,  and  seem  thereby  to  have  been 
made  broader ;  tlie  vestibules  have  been  enlarged  and  other 
important  changes  made.  The  Held  at  the  north  of  the  building 
has  been  levelled.  This  not  only  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  locality,  but  will  in  time  furnish  a  very  convenient  place 
for  out-of-door  sports. 

Tlic  Library  lias  been  well  cared  for  the  past  year  by  A.  A. 
Brooks,  A.B.,  the  Librarian.  Seventy-three  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  during  the  year,  of  which  forty-three  were 
gifts.  The  card-catalogue  has  increased  slowly.  A  larger  force 
needs  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  cataloguing,  as  it  is  a  very 
serious  as  well  as  important  uudcrtuking. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the 
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Williams  Fund  is  a  very  fortunate  one  for  tlie  School.  It  not 
on);  secures  the  fund  to  tlio  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
but  allows  the  society  having  it  in  charge  to  use  any  surplus  that 
ma;  accrue,  for  the  general  interests  of  the  School.  Much  good 
may  be  expected  from  this  source. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 


■To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1882-83 ;  — 

The  table  on  pp.  92,  93  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  tlie  tcst-booka 
used,  tlie  number  of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the 
number  of  students  who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in 
each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years :  — 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  c 
since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  exami- 
nation for  admission :  — 


,.n-:.. 

lB,8-,3. 

187B-90. 

1880-81. 

lRSl-8a. 
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First  Year  .... 

72 

63 
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79 

60 
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Third  Year.    .    .    . 
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21 
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20 

Special  Stuilenta .    . 
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47 

40 
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Id  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  ia  to  be  obseired  that,  al- 
though the  three-jears'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1877-78,  there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78  did 
not  take  the  three-years'  course,  but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  that  class  having  entered  the  School  before  the 
three-years'  course  went  into  operation. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  ezaminatioDB  for 
admiesion  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 


ISIT-TS. 

lST8-n. 

ISIMO. 

leao-SL 

misi. 

issz-es. 

Ofifered  .    . 
Admitted    . 

16 
7 

16 
7 

18 
12 

26 
13 

19 
16 

12 
10 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
a  degree  in  each  year  siuce  the  establishmeut  of  the  three-years' 


.sn-78. 

1878-79. 

IBTMO. 

1880-81. 

1831-82. 

■~ 

Ill 

Ill 

Ill 

Ill 

Ill 

III 

Fiwl  Tear  .    . 
Second  Yew  . 
Third  Tear.    . 

06   61    16 
66   47   10 

60   42   8 
40   39    1 

73   60   4 
28   26   2 
22   18   4 

45  43   2  49   44   6 

49   46   8  38   37   1 

18   18   0  36  33   3 

1 

40  44   2 
36   34   2 
21    19   2 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  ia  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes no  special  Bttidcnts,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants 
included  in  it  were  cither  graduates  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the 
examination  for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78,  and  tliis  accounts  in  part  for 
the  much  greater  number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since 
tlie  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined 
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for  a  degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  baring  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Scliool  during  that  year :  — 


187;-7S.    1    1BT8-71.. 

1878^. 

18B0-8I. 

1881-SS. 

188»^ 

Hi 

111 

lii 

Ill 

Ill 

III 

mm  Year  .    . 

Second  Year   . 
Third  Year      . 

6    2    3 

8    2    1 

8    4    2 
I     1    0 

5    4    1 

6    4    2 

2    1     1 
10    8    2 

8    8    0 
8    2    1 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established :  — 


1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-83. 

1882-88. 

ITT 

1 1  i 
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1  1  1 

Ill 

Second  Year. 
T}.ird  Year  . 

26   12  11 

17     7   10 

9     7     2 

89   16  23 
6     3     2 

27  11   18 
13   10     8 

32   11  21 
11   10     1 

The  following  table  exhibits  tlie  number  of  students  who  hsTO 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges,  and  of  the 
latter,  liow  many  were  graduates  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1882-83  an  event  took  place  which  is 
likely  to  exert  a  great  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  Law  School ;  namely,  its  removal  from  Dane  Hall  to 
Austin  Hall,     One  year  ago  no  department  of  the  University  — 
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at  all  events,  no  one  of  those  situated  in  Cambridge — was  so 
badly  housed  as,  tlie  Law  School ;  and  that  circumstance  doubt- 
less had  its  influence  in  diminishing  tlie  prosperity  of  the  School. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Austin,  the  School  haa 
its  home  in  a  building  which,  in  its  proviaious  for  material  com- 
fort, need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  other,  and  which,  in 
architectural  beauty  and  adornment,  excels  alt  others  belonging 
to  the  University. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dtan. 
Austin  Hall,  Nor.  BO,  1888. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  submit  the  following 
Report  upon  the  Uedical  Sctiool  for  the  academic  year  1882-88:  — 

Tlie  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  two  hundred  and  forty ;  during  the  first  term  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four ;  during  the  second  term  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen. Of  tliese,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  had  a  literary  or  scien- 
tific degree.  There  were  eighty-five  applicants  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  of  whom  nine  were  rejected.  Seventy  re- 
ceived tlie  degree  of  M.D.  after  a  three  years'  course  of  study  ; 
six  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  after  a  fouryears'  course ;  of  these 
six,  four  received  in  addition  the  degree  of  A.M.,  two  of  these 
cum  laude.  The  Fourth  Class  was  composed  of  ten  students, 
four  of  whom  postponed  graduation  in  order  to  become  candidates 
for  hospital  appointments.  One  of  the  Barringer  Scholarships 
was  awarded  to  Asiibury  Gilbert  Smith  of  the  fourth  class.  The 
Faculty  Scholarships  were  awarded  to  Oscar  Joseph  PfeilTer  and 
Leonard  Wood  of  the  third  class,  and  to  Owen  Colburn  and  Wil- 
lis Willard  Copp  of  the  second  class.  The  Bright  Scholarship 
was  awarded  to  Ciiarlcs  Wendell  Townscnd  of  the  second  class. 

The  table  on  pages  96-98  shows  the  amount  and  charactei-  of 
the  instruction  given. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  School  are 
given  in  the  following  table:  — 

Fhjilu.       Latin.  Bogliih.         BrI1».       Ilc}Kted. 

Ijine  I  Offered    .     .  26  25  25  25  N 
\  Conditioned     8               8               4               3  1 


fOfEered    .     .  18 
t  Conditioned     2 
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The  table  on  page  99  gives  a  statement  of  the  rejectioiia  at 
the  annual  esamiiiationa  in  June  for  four  years  past. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  School  for  obtaining  a 
medical  education :  — 

NUMBER   Oir  TEBMS   SPENT   AT   THE   SCHOOL  BT   GRADUATES. 


^ 

18711. 

1B78. 

1ST7. 

To" 

1878. 
41    ^. 

IKTfl. 

»... 

ISSI. 

16*2.        1883. 

*'7e"n,i'* 

0 

.5 

"lis 
1.-: 

4  ^ 

0 
CO 

\n    ser. 

Siieiit   Hve 

1          7 
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apOntllir« 
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1 
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01 

0 

0 
48 

1 
2% 

-0 
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Sl*r,r   .«■,. 

3 

',.7, 
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Total  Brj..l. 

as 

30 

m 

*  TnduAea  nine  itudtnti  of  (ho  Fourth  Clul. 
t  lucliKlci  iM  iludcuU  or  the  t'ouilli  Clus. 

Tlie  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  the  history  of  tlie 
School  ia  the  retirement  of  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  from  the  Professor- 
ship  of  Anatomy,  which  ho  has  bold  since  1847.  Although  the 
withdrawal  of  this  gifted  teaclier,  as  well  its  that  of  Dr.  Bigelow 
in  the  preceding  year,  must  of  course  be  felt  as  a  serious  loss  by 
tlie  School  to  which  they  have  so  long  given  their  valued  services, 
yet  the  work  wbicb  they  have  laid  down  has  been  taken  up  by  able 
and  willing  hands,  and  it  is  liclieved  that  the  instruction  in  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery,  though  it  may  perhaps  lack  some  of  the  peculiar 
brilliancy  and  charm  imparted  to  it  by  tliese  distinguished  pra- 
fessors,  still  fully  sets  forth  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
in  these  important  branches. 

A  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Kcw"  Building  of  the  Medical 
Scliool  on  lloj'lston  Street  during  tlie  course  of  its  construction, 
BO  far  delayed  our  oci;uiiatioLi  of  it  that  the  whole  work  of  tlic 
School  in  tJic  past  year  wa^  carried  on  in  our  old  quarters  in 
North  Grove  Street. 

II.   r.   BOWDITCH,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  I  beg  leave  to  sabmit 
my  Report  for  the  year  1882-8S :  — 

Tlie  number  of  students  was  twenty-six,  —  thirteen  of  the  first 
year,  six  of  the  second,  and  seven  of  the  third. 

The  stndents  of  the  first  year,  as  usual,  attended  the  medical 
lectures  of  this  year  in  connection  with  the  medical  students,  and 
passed  with  tbera  the  examinations.  Five  failed  to  pass  these 
examinations,  of  whom  three  failed  utterly  in  all  three  subjects, 
one  in  two  subjects,  and  one  in  one.  Those  wlio  fail  to  pass 
in  two  of  the  three  are  not  permitted  to  go  on  with  the  class, 
but  must  take  the  year's  work  again.  They  can,  however,  try 
again  at  the  September  Examinations.  One  did  so,  and  aucceciled 
in  passing.  The  studios  for  the  year  were  General  Anatomy, 
including  dissections,  Physiology,  and  General  Chemistry. 

Twelve  lectures  in  Surgical  Pathology  and  three  in  Surgery  are 
required  of  the  second-year  students,  which  are  also  had  in  con- 
nection with  the  medical  student-s.  One  only  failed  to  pass  the 
examination. 

The  School  has  this  year  been  without  a  Professor  of  Operative 
Dentistry,  the  place  vacated  by  Professor  Shepard  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  previous  year  not  having  been  filled.  The  duties 
have  been  performed  by  the  Dean,  in  addition  to  those  of  hia  own 
professorship,  by  delivering  eighteen  lectures  of  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  each  on  the  subjects  appertaining  to  this  branch.  He  has 
been  ably  assisted  in  the  clinical  instruction  by  the  five  clinical 
instructors  and  the  Demonstrator,  who  have  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously performed  the  duties  of  their  offices.  This  body  was 
oi^anized  with  a  chairman  as  a  board  of  instruction  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  the  Dean  being  a  member  ex  oj^do,  and  met 
once  a  mouth  for  consultation  and  comparison  of  notes,  thus  keep- 
ing the  progress  and  standing  of  each  student  in  view  of  the 
whole  body  throughout  the  year.  This  plan  has  worked  so  well 
that  it  is  pro|>oscd  to  continue  it.  The  out-patients  dcparlmcnt 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  been  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  department,  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  lack  of 
patients.  In  March  operations  were  begun  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  new  out-patients  department,  and  a  portion  of  the  outer 
wall  was  removed,  exposing  both  iustrnctors  and  patients  to  the 
inclemency  of  an  exceptionally  inclement  spring.     Xotwithstand- 
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iug,  work  was  continued  at  great  disadvantage  until,  some  three 
weeks  before  the  cud  of  the  term,  complete  cessation  of  work  was 
enforced.  At  no  time  in  tlie  history  of  the  School  have  so  many 
untoward  circumstancea  combined  to  hinder  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion ;  yet  such  has  been  the  devotion  of  the  instructors  that  the 
full  amount  of  work  was  accomplished. 

The  Demonstrator,  with  one  of  the  instructors,  has  been  in 
attendance  on  every  School  afternoon  throughout  the  year  to 
superintend  the  operations  which  are  all  performed  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  give  advice  and  assistance  whenever  either  was 
necessary, 

Tlie  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  has  given  nineteen 
lectures  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  alternating  with  lec- 
tures on  Operative  Dentistry,  previously  referred  to,  oh  the  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  his  department.  He  has  also  been  present  in 
the  Laboratory  for  Clinical  Instnietion  about  one  hour  of  each 
week  during  the  term.  The  Demonstrator  has  also  been  present 
every  School  morning  of  tlie  year  for  instruction.  Patients  have 
at  no  time  been  wanting  to  give  the  students  alniiidant  opportu- 
nities for  practising  every  branch  of  tliis  specialty. 

Drs,  Pond  and  Grant,  DemoiiMtrators  respectively  of  Operative 
and  Mechanical  Dentistry,  have  performed  the  duties  of  their 
olTicGS  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  success. 

Dr.  Braukett,  Assislant-Listiuctor  in  Dental  TJierapeutics,  lias 
given  thirty  hours'  of  instruction  in  liis  course,  including  the 
daily  "  (quizzes  "  on  ])recedinff  lectures,  with  which  it  has  always 
been  his  custom  to  begin  the  hour.  He  is  satisfied  that  this 
course  adils  greatly  to  the  ciTiciency  of  the  instruction  by  serving 
to  cull  attention  to  and  fix  points  that  would  otherwise  inevitably 
be  lost. 

Tlie  Instructor  in  Or.il  Surpcrj'  and  Patliology,  Dr.  J,  W. 
IVarrcn,  has  lectured  one  hour  each  week  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  end  of  lite  term,  which  were  cm])!nyed  in  the  \nQ\>&- 
ration  and  examiiialiun  of  s]iecimens  for  tlie  microseo[)c. 

The  number  of  students  who  came  up  for  the  degree  was  thir- 
teen, of  whom  five  failed  to  pass. 

It  seems  useless  at  this  time  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  pecu- 
niary needs  of  the  sclmnl,  iiiasnmch  as  previous  ju'cssing  appeals 
have  priidiiced  no  result,  Tliese  needs  are  just  now  more  press- 
ing than  ever. 
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In  the  fifteen  years  of  tho  ScIiooI'b  existence,  hardly  a  dollar 
has  been  given  to  aid  its  advancement,  except  what  the  alumni, 
all  young  men  struggling  with  the  begiuuings  of  their  chosen 
profession,  have  wrung  from  their  own  necessities  to  encourage 
and  sustain  a  cause  in  which  they  believe.  It  can  be  of  no  direct 
advantage  to  these  young  men  to  build  up  a  School  which  is 
turning  out  rivals  for  their  practice  ;  but  the  elevation  of  their 
profession  to  a  higher  plane,  the  placing  it  on  a  level  with  its  sister 
professions,  so  that  in  honoring  it  they  themselves  may  be  hon- 
ored, is  the  impelling  motive.  A  similar  motive  should  also 
influence  the  community  whom  they  serve  ;  for  the  better  the 
edncation  of  the  members  of  a  profession,  the  better  the  service 
they  can  render.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  public- 
spirited  and  the  charitable  givers  should  turn  al  least  a  small 
rivulet  from  the  great  stream  of  public  benefaction  in  our 
direction. 

THOMAS  n.   CHANDLER,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  Univeksity  ; 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tho  following  report  upon 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  the  Academic  year  1882-83 :  — 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  tho  year  was  twenty- 
five.     Tliey  were  classified  as  follows  :  — 

I.   En j^i  [leering 0 

11.  Chemistry 1 

HI.  Natural  History G 

IV.  Matlieinatics 1 

Special  Couraus 11 

Total 23 

Tlicse  students  attended  tlie  escrcisea  of  thirty-nine  different 
instructors.  The  wliole  number  of  courses  taken,  prescribed  and 
elective,  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  an  average  of  about  four 
and  a  half  to  each  pupil.  The  distribution  of  studies  is  shown 
by  the  following  fltateojcnt :  — 
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not  in  use  by  their  owners.  Many  idle  horses  are  thus  boarded 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  every  winter,  as  well  as  cows  not  in 
milk,  and  animals  recovering  from  lameness  or  the  like;  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  for  these  purposes  the  public  will  be  glad  to 
avail  itself  of  tlie  convenient  position  of  the  Bussey  Farm,  and  of 
its  ample  and  commodious  buildings.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  more- 
over, that  many  persons  will  feel  such  confidence  in  the  Univer- 
sity that  they  will  l)e  glad  to  intrust  valuable  animals  to  its  care, 
in  the  assurance  that  they  may  safely  consign  them  to  ofUcers 
appointed  by  tlie  Corporation  and  trained  expressly  for  the  posi- 
tions they  occupy.  By  expending  at  the  farm  the  hay  grown 
there,  manure  will  be  obtained  for  fertilizing  the  land,  while  the 
methods  of  cultivation  and  the  courses  of  crops  necessary  for 
procuring  the  largest  practicable  yield  of  hay  will  be  constantly 
before  flie  eyes  of  the  students.  The  presence  of  many  animals 
at  the  farm  will  bo  useful  also  for  purposes  of  study  and  com- 
parison. In  tlie  course  of  time,  it  may  prove  possible  to  raise  at 
the  farm,  incidentally,  as  it  were,  some  part  of  tlie  vegetables 
consumed  at  the  Memorial  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Veterinary  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Bussey  Institution  has  agreed  to  receive  from  the  Veteri- 
nary Hospital  in  Boston  and  to  board  at  the  farm  a  certain 
number  of  convalescent  animals  and  chronic  cases  which  cannot 
be  economically  cared  for  in  the  city  proper. 

It  is  to  1)0  regretted  that  somewhat  extensive  repairs  have  had 
to  be  made  upon  the  school  building  and  the  greenhouses,  as 
well  as  upon  tlie  barns  and  the  farm  house  near  Roslindalc. 

The  institution  is  indebted  to  the  Honorable  Ambrose  A.  Rau- 
ncy,  M.  C,  for  the  gift  of  many  packages  of  seeds  from  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  at  Washington,  which,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Ranney's  request,  were  distributed  among  past  and 
present  students  of  the  School  and  other  persons  known  to  be 
interested  in  testing  tliem ;  and  to  Messrs.  Schlegel  &  Fottler, 
seedsmen,  of  Boston,  for  a  large  number  of  typical  specimens  of 
seeds  of  vegctal)les,  wliich  have  Ijeen  placed  in  the  Museum.  It 
is  indebted  also  to  Dr.  Harold  C.  Ernst,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  for 
the  gift  of  forty-six  solidly  bound  volumes  of  horliculfural  jour- 
nals and  other  standard  horticultural  works,  from  Sarah  Otis 
Ernst ;  and  to  Drs.  D.  D.  Slade  and  C.  A.  Clioever  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Denny  for  files  of  agricultural  newspapers. 

F.   H.   STORER,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Srn,  —  I  beg  to  Bubmit  herewith  the  First  Aimual  Report  of  tlie 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

My  appointment  to  tlio  newly  created  chair  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  was  received  Sept.  14,  1882,  and  the  work  of  organ- 
ization was  immediately  undertaken. 

It  was  decided  that  the  School  should  make  a  beginning  with 
the  first  class  only  ;  that  its  further  development  should  be  made 
year  by  year,  as  tliis  class  progressed,  until  the  complete  course 
of  three  years  should  be  iii  full  operation;  and  furtlier,  tliat  no 
advanced  or  special  students  should  be  received  until  the  course 
of  study  for  which  they  might  apply  should  have  been  developed 
in  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  It  was  arranged  that  of  the 
first  year's  studies  General  Chemistry  and  Physiology  should  lie 
given  at  the  Medical  School;  all  others,  including  the  Practical 
Anatomy,  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  —  at  which  place  the  neces- 
sary class-  and  dissecting-rooms  could  be  supplied.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  arrangement,  uoticc  was  at  once  given,  through 
a  few  of  the  Boston  daily  newspapers,  that  students  would 
be  received  on  and  after  September  28.  Although  this  notice 
was  very  short,  scarcely  fourteen  days  being  allowed,  two  candi- 
dates for  admission  presented  themselves  ;  they  were,  however, 
not  able  to  pass  the  required  examinations,  and  were  therefore 
rejected. 

On  Xos-.  21, 1882,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Facidty  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  was  held,  and  a  secretary  was  elected. 

On  April  2a,  1883,  R.  U.  Harrison,  T>.  V.  S.,  a  successful 
young  veterinary  practitioner  at  Low-ell,  was  appointed  instructor 
in  Veterinary  Anatomy,  the  duties  of  the  position  to  begin  in 
the  folli>wiiig  September, 

At  the  examinations  hold  in  June  and  September,  1883,  eleven 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  admission,  of  whom  two  were 
rejected.  One,  besides  passing  au  excellent  examination  in  the 
re<]uircd  Kuglisli  subjects,  took,  of  the  optional  ones,  Latin,  French, 
and  Algebra,  and  did  himself  great  credit  in  all  of  them. 

Tni;  VKTKitiXARY  Hospital. 

It  very  soou  became  evident  that,  if  a  successful  school  was  to 
be  established,  there  must  be  connected  with  it  a  hospital,  situated 
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at  some  central  place  witliin  the  city  proper,  vliere  cases  could  be 
received  and  exhibited  to  students.  As  there  was  not  at  this 
time  a  single  dollar  at  the  disposition  of  the  School,  the  erection 
of  a  hospital  building  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  about  two  montlis  were  consumed  in  a  futile  effort  to  hire  a 
stahle  that  would  for  a  time  at  least  answer  the  purpose,  as  it 
was  considered  certain  that  the  rent  could  be  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  such  an  establishment. 

In  November,  1882,  I  was  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a 
committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  and  to  give  them  an  account  of  our  purposes 
and  needs.  This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  such  meetings,  one 
result  of  which  was  that  §2,000  was  given  to  the  School,  to  be 
used  towards  defraying  the  first  year's  expense  of  the  proposed 
veleriuary  estahlishment.  Early  during  the  discussions  with  this 
committee  it  seemed  so  probable  that,  with  their  aid,  something 
would  he  done,  that  an  inquiry  was  begun,  which  ended  in  the 
purchase  of  a  vacant  lot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Village  and 
Lucas  Streets,  and  in  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  suitable  building. 
On  the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  this  same  committee,  the 
"subscription"  plan  was  adopted  as  a  further  source  of  income. 
Money  was  found  to  buy  the  land  and  to  erect  the  building  upon 
it,  on  condition  that  a  friend  or  friends  of  the  proposed  School 
would  guarantee  a  net  annual  incouic  uf  si.\  [>cr  cent  for  ten  years 
on  the  investment,  —  no  light  obligation.  This  guaranty  was  ulti- 
mately furnished  by  Dr.  William  F.  Whitney,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  AVhitney  further  offered,  if  li'SOO  in  cash  could  bo 
raised,  to  make  good  any  deficit,  over  and  above  this  amount, 
that  might  occur  in  the  first  year.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Iligginson 
thereupon  gave  the  School  *500,  the  entire  amount  needed. 

Four  patients  were  received  into  the  hospital  before  August  16  ; 
but  theestablisliment  was  not  in  fair  working  condition  until  that 
day,  and  was  not  entirely  finished  until  considerably  after  that 
time-  From  its  opening  until  September  27,  there  have  been 
treated  in  the  building  tbirty-one  (31)  boarding  and  seven- 
teen (IT)  outrpatients,  as  follows :  do  horses,  11  dogs,  1  cow, 
and  1  cat. 

The  Scliooi  also  enjoys  the  use  of  commodious  buildings  and 
e.^ercise  yards  at  the  Busscy  Farm,  to  which  convalescents  are 
sent  from  the  Village  Street  building. 
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During  the  paat  Buinmer  an  International  Veterinary  Congress 
was  held  in  Brussels,  at  wliicli  tlie  subject  of  vetcriiiapy  education 
was  somewhat  fully  diHCussed,  and  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
eisting  of  M.  M.  Hiigues,  of  the  Belgian  army,  Professor  Wirtz, 
director  of  the  Utrecht  Veterinary  School,  and  Professor  MuUer, 
of  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School.  Among  other  things,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  preparatory  training  required  for  the 
study  of  veterinary  medicine  should  bo  equal  to  that  given  in 
the  higliest  class  of  a  middle-class  school, —  i.  e.  a  class  in  which 
Latin  is  taught,  and  whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  univei-sities. 
The  Eiiglisli  Veterinary  schools  are  now  beginning  to  require 
French  or  Latin  in  the  matriculatory  examination,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  after  the  admission  examinations  of  1884  have  been 
held,  this  School  require  candidates  for  admission  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  Latin,  French,  or  German,  at  the  option 
of  the  candidate. 

CHARLES   P.    LYMAN,   Secretary. 


To  THE  President  of  the  Usivebsity: 

Sir,  —  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  University  Bulletin  during 
the  year  has  been  shared,  as  in  itrevious  years,  by  Messrs.  Charles 
P.  Curtis,  William  B.  Wcoden,  Henry  Lee,  Alexander  Agassii, 
and  Ciiarles  S.  Sai^cnt.  The  Lilirarian  Emeritus  has  continued 
in  the  Bulletin  his  nccrological  record  of  the  graduates.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  BihUographical  Contrllutions  mentioned  in  last  year's 
Report  as  in  progress  in  the  Bulletin,  two  others  have  been  begun 
by  the  Librarian. 

1.  The  Bil'li'ffrapht/  of  Ptohmy't  Geograpliy,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt has  boon  made  to  show  the  importance  of  the  successive 
editions  of  the  Geographia  of  Ptolemy  in  the  study  of  early 
American  discovery  and  cartography.  The  publication  of  this 
contriliution  is  likely  to  be  continued  through  the  present  Aca- 
demic year. 

2.  Tlie  Kohl  CoUection  of  Early  Map»,  in  which  an  account  is 
given  of  variou.s  early  cartographical  records  of  discovery,  collected 
by  the  late  Pr.  John  G.  Kohl,  and  purcliased  of  him  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  18;j6,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ¥6,000.  So  much 
advance  has  been  made  since  Br.  Kohl  formed  this  collection,  and 
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appended  to  it  his  commentaries,  that  it  has  been  deemed  desir- 
able to  intercalate  notices  of  other  maps,  so  as  to  make  the  enu- 
meration as  nearly  a  complete  list  of  early  American  maps  as 
circumstances  permit. 

It  may  be  also  stated  that  the  rearrangement  of  the  map  de- 
partment of  the  Library  outside  of  the  American  maps  (which 
have  been  already  arranged)  has  been  begun. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Scudder  as  Assistant  Libra- 
rian has  thrown  during  tlie  year  the  direct  charge  of  the  Cat- 
alogue Department  upon  Mr.  William  C.  Lane,  who  had  already 
been  cliarged,  as  explained  in  last  year's  Report,  with  the  care  of 
the  shelving  and  classifying  of  books,  since  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Arnold. 

Mr.  Carney,  working  under  Mr.  Lane  in  the  shelf  department, 
reports  as  follows:  — 

The  number  of  volumei  now  permaoenlly  placed  in  the  new  stack  ia 
73,373,  being  an  addition  of  3,10i  to  classificatiooB  arranged  in  previous 
years,  together  with  the  227  volumea  of  the  Dante  ColiecUon  newly 
ati'anged. 

The  classification  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  attend- 
ant literature,  has  been  in  progress  at  tlie  hands  of  Dr.  Tlicodor 
Vetter.  Tlie  scheme  followed  and  the  notation  employed  is 
explained  by  Mr.  Lane,  as  follows:  — 

The  flclieuie  of  arraogement  follows  %ery  closely  that  of  E  ^  Imai  us 
BibliofJieca  Soipiorum  Ciauicorum.  Collect  ons  of  Greek  autl  ors  are 
placed  first,  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  Lat  n  t  tics  i  e  Anec 
dotfl  ;  Oratores  ;  Oratores  Attici ;  Poetae  1  oetae  Hucol  <.  D  1  t,t  c 
Scenici,  etc  ;  Rlietores ;  Scriptores  ;  Sc  ptores  E  ognph  c  G  ograjjb  c 
Grammatici,  Historici,  Philosophi,  etc.  ImmedLitely  af  er  e  ch  diss  are 
put  [fhi  I  Illogical  works  oq  authors  of  that  cl  ss  taken  collect    ely 

The  collections  are  followed  by  the  s  ^Ic  authors  m  o  e  h  t  ai  el  cal 
series.  The  arrangement  of  the  books  un  i  r  each  autl  r  s  as  fellows 
1,  Complete  editioua  of  works.  2,  Sdect  oi  a  3  Ld  t  s  of  se;  i 
rate  works  (alphabetically).  4.  Tra  Itos  a  Ltn  hi  lal 
c.  French;  d.  German  e  iLtlian  Modern  G  e  k  etc  5  Sj  1  I  i 
cons.  C.  Commentaries  and  crtliuil  works  nl[  1  abet  cally  1}  ilos 
ycholia  stand  together  here  under  S  The  irra  gtme  t  tl  o  ^,1  t  he  e 
classes  ia  chronological  e\cei  t  that  succtss  vc  e  1 1  ons  of  the  sj  ue  book 
by  the  same  editor  or  tnnslator  are  kcjt  to^etl  cr  tak  ug  tier  [lace 
according  to  the  date  of  the  carbcst  edit  un  in  tl  s  L  br  ry 
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The  same  plan  of  arrangement  will  be  carried  out  in  the  Latin  aathore. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact,  that  this  arrangement  doea  not 
correapond  with  that  of  the  cards  in  the  public  catalogue  j  each  meiliod 
has  il3  advantagea,  and  it  is  hoped  each  will  prove  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  place  in  which  it  ie  used.  The  prindpal  poiata  of  dtSerence  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  In  the  catalogue  the  translations  are  not  all  brought  together  apart 
from  the  texts,  but  all  the  translations  of  the  complete  works  follow  imme- 
diately the  editions  of  the  text  of  the  complete  works,  and  all  translations 
of  any  aeparate  work  follow  the  text  editions  of  that  particular  work ;  in 
other  words,  the  primary  division  is  according  to  subject-matter  rather 
than  langnage. 

2.  Editions  with  both  text  and  translation  are  usually  put  with  trans- 
lations, instead  of  with  texts  as  is  done  on  the  shelves,  hut  a  reference  is 
inserted  in  the  proper  place  among  the  editions  of  the  text. 

3.  Among  texts  the  arrangement  is  purely  chronological,  i.  e.  no  attempt 
is  mode  to  keep  together  editions  by  the  sarao  editor.  Among  translations, 
on  the  other  liand,  the  order  is  entirely  alphabetical  by  translators. 

4.  The  critical  works  on  an  author  are  divided  according  to  their  snV 
jecl,  instead  of  standing  in  one  alphabetical  series;  e.  g.,  under  Homer 
the  divisions  are:  Genenil ;  Aits  and  Customs  (including  Fine  Art 
and  Science,  also  works  on  the  antiquities,  private  life,  morals,  civilization, 
law,  etc.,  of  the  Homeric  age),  Butrachomyomnchia,  Characters  (including 
separate  persons),  Cj'clops,  Editions  (criticism  of),  Geography,  Hymn?, 
Jliad,  Illustrations,  Language  (grammatical  questions).  Lexicons,  Minor 
Foems,  Name  (i.e.  of  Homer),  Odyssey,  Proper  Names,  Prosody, 
Rhetoric,  Scholia,  Test,  Theology  (including  Religion,  Mythology,  Fate, 
Future  Life,  Psychology,  etc.),  Translations  aod  Translating. 

In  numbering  these  books  a  new  system  of  ahelf-raarks  has  been  intro- 
duced in  place  of  the  "iixed-locatinn  "  system  generally  adopted  in  the 
Library.  Each  mark  is  of  the  general  form  Gb9.375.  The  G-  is 
common  to  all  the  books  under  Gi'cck  authors  and  will  be  replaced  by  L 
for  tlie  Latin  autliors;  Ga  is  common  to  all  the  authors  whose  names 
begin  with  A,  the  second  letter  varying  with  the  initial  of  the  author ; 
while  Ga9  is  the  "autlior-number "  common  to  all  books  by  or  on  a 
particular  author  (In  this  case,  Tt'^achyhis).  The  .375  is  the  distim-iive 
number  of  a  particular  hook.  In  like  manner  tlie  common  author-num- 
htT  for  Plato  is  GpS2,  for  Demosthenes  Gdl5.  That  part  of  the 
shelf-mnvk  following  the  point  is  properly  to  be  considered  as  a  decimal, 
and  as  such  will  ndrait  of  indeliiiiie  additions  and  intercalations  being 
made ;  e.  g.,  if  two  books  hnve  been  numbered  OhC2.2.3C  and  GliC2.237 
and  it  is  desired  to  introduce  another  book  between  them,  this  will  be 
called  GriG2.23G3,  or  any  number  between  .2301  and  .2309.     For  the 
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present  none  of  these  additional  figures  have  been  employed.  In  the 
smaller  authors  only  two  places  of  decimals  are  used,  in  the  larger  three, 
and  in  the  few  cases  where  three  places  da  not  supply  enough  numbers 
two  or  more  author-numbers  have  been  used  for  one  author,  as  for  Homer, 
to  whom  Gh62,  Gh63,  and  G]iC4  have  been  devoted. 

Mr.  Carney  further  reports :  — 

During  the  year  the  collection  of  unbound  newspapers  has  been 
arranged  in  bundles ;  and  about  1 50  volumes  were  found  complete  enough 
to  bind,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  collection  already  arranged  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  part  of  the  building.  The  duplicate  volumes  and  pamph- 
lets have  been  roughly  classified  in  the  same  apartment  A  portion  of 
the  lower  story  of  the  new  part  of  the  building  lias  been  shelved  to  hold 
the  regular  files  of  pamphlets,  and  on  the  now  shelves  these  files  have 
been  arranged  more  conveniently  than  ever  before. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  vanous  departments,  arc  as  follows:  — 
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The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  component  part  of  the 
collection  in  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  is  not  yet  included  in  the 
count  of  the  Museum  Library. 

Of  the  accesaiona  to  the  Gore  Ilali  collection,  there  were  added 
by  gift  1,946  volumes  and  6,611  pamphlets ;  and  such  accessions 
also  include  437  vohimes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts), 
and  576  volumea,  made  by  binding  pamphlet.t.  The  Law  Library 
is  diminished  by  1,202  volumes,  disposed  of  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Uall  in 
1882-83,  as  compared  with  the  last  four  years:  — 
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Tlio  increase  in  tlio  number  of  books  reserved  (to  wliicli  the 
Bttidents  have  unreatricted  access),  and  the  growing  use  of  adniis- 
sioii  cards,  are  producing  a  diminution,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the 
record  of  boolts  "used  in  tlie  building,"  no  recoi-d  of  Tolumea 
used  being  practicable  in  the  other  cases. 

Tlie  167  students  using  admission  cards  have  been  in  these  de- 
partments: History,  46;  Science,  16;  Art  (including  music), 
14;  Literature,  42;  Greelt  and  Latin  authors,  36;  Philosophy,  5 ; 
Theology,  3 ;  and  Political  Economy,  6. 

During  36  Sundtiys  (till  tlie  long  vacation  came)  2,268  persons 
availed  tliemselvea  of  the  opportunity  of  using  the  Library  on  those 
days,  which  is  an  average  of  63  each  Sunday,  l)eing  an  increase 
of  6  over  last  year.  Tlie  hours  were  from  one  to  five  o'clock. 
The  highest  number  on  any  one  day  was  92  against  91  last  year. 

The  work  of  the  catalogue  de|iartmcnt  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  has  been  furnished  by  Mr,  Lane :  — 
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More  loug  seta  hare  been  bought  this  jear  than  ueual,  and  this 
has  diminished  the  number  of  catalogue-curds  in  proportion  to  tlie 
volumes  received.  A  scarcity  of  money  for  administrative  work, 
compared  with  the  sum  available  for  the  pui-cliase  of  books,  has 
rendered  it  desirable  during  the  year  to  buy  costly  books  iu  larger 
number  than  usual,  and  to  revise  the  shelves  for  the  puqwso  of 
completing  long  sets  of  the  publications  of  societies,  etc.  By  this 
means  some  marked  deficiencies  in  tlie  Library  have  been  supplied. 
The  use  of  a  contents-book,  to  take  the  place  of  enumerating  long 
contents  in  the  author-cards,  is  anotlier  cause  for  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  cards  prepared.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
some  discrepancy  of  count  necessarily  arises  from  enumerating  by 
titles  and  volumes  respectively,  at  different  stages  of  the  catalogue 


Tlie  departmental  cataloguing  now  done  in  Gore  Hall  covers 
1,659  volumes  and  pamphlets  for  the  year,  beside  the  record  slips 
made  of  books  bought  for  the  Class  Rooms. 

The  smallnoss  of  the  catalogtie  staff  has  prevented  any  work 
on  the  recataloguing  of  the  titles  contained  in  the  old  printed 
catalogue,  except  so  far  as  new  editions  of  the  same  book  has 
made  it  convenient  to  treat  the  older  editions  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  it  has  also  caused  the  accumulation  of  at  least  6,000  titles 
among  tlie  accessions  of  recent  years,  which  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  catalogue  permanently.  Temporary  records  of  a  neces- 
sarily imperfect  character  have,  however,  been  mode  to  assist  in 
finding  the  books  when  wanted,  and  to  guard  against  new  pur- 
chases of  the  same  titles. 

Mr.  Lane  has  also  given  his  attention  to  working  out  a  scheme 
for  a  numerical  notation  to  be  applied  to  tlie  proposed  printed  in- 
dex to  the  card  catalogue,  left  incomplete  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Scudder;  and  to  rearranging  some  parts  of  the  card  catalogue, 
that  it  may  be  made  more  consistent  with  tlie  methods  of  shelf- 
arrangement  now  in  use.  Various  lesser  schemes  for  improving 
the  details  of  the  card  catalogue,  and  assisting  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  its  complicated  system,  have  been  also  attended  to. 

The  ordering  department  has  still  continued  in  charge  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Tillinghast. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  J.  Cooke  of  Providence,  this 

Library  was  one  of  ten  libraries  entitled  to  bid  off  $5,000  worth  of 

books  at  the  public  sale  of  his  library.     The  two  parts  of  the 
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collection  already  sold  contained  but  little  which  we  needed, 
and  though  our  scale  of  bids  was  high,  the  prices  brought  were 
in  large  part  above  our  limits.  The  plan  of  producing  an  artificial 
competition,  and  establishing  factitious  prices  for  books,  which  was 
adopted  at  this  sale,  in  emulation  of  the  plan  first  tried  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  testator's  estate  in  the  Brinley  sale,  probably  en- 
hances the  market  prices  of  books,  to  the  detriment  of  all  bujera, 
and  witliout  any  sound  gain  to  the  interests  of  letters.  There 
remains  a  third  pai-t  of  the  Gooke  library  yet  to  be  sold. 

The  Library  still  continues  to  have  charge  of  the  issue  of  the 
weekly  Calendar  of  the  University. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Librarian. 


To   THE   PbESIDENT  OP  THE   UNIVERSITY  : 

Sib,  —  As  Director  of  the  Herbarium  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  Report :  During  the  last  Academic  year  8,775 
sheets  of  specimens  have  been  prepared,  mounted,  and  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  collection  ;  and  1B5  volumes  and  171  pamphlets  have 
been  added  to  the  Library.  Only  37  volumes  and  6  pamphlets 
have  been  acquired  by  purchase.  The  remainder  are  gifts,  of 
which  61  volumes  and  156  pamphlets  are  from  the  Director,  16 
volumes  from  Professor  Goodale,  a  larger  number  from  Professor 
Henry  J.  Bigelow  (not  counting  some  duplicates),  being  rehcte 
of  his  father's  botanical  library,  and  three  imperial  folio  volumes 
from  Mrs.  Henry  Greenough  and  her  late  husband,  iu  memory  of 
their  deceased  son,  Henry  Greenough,  Jr.,  who  brought  the  work 
from  Manila.  This  is  the  sumptuous  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Padre  Blanco's  Flora  de  Fihpinas;  and  the  volumes  were  put 
into  fitting  and  costly  binding  by  the  donors.  , 

The  above  enumeration  does  not  include  sundry  Journals, 
Academical  Transactions,  Reports,  etc.,  received  as  continaations 
or  otherwise,  which  have  no  direct  relation  to  botany.  The  ad- 
ditions of  botanical  specimens  to  the  Herbarium,  moreover,  are 
counted  only  when  mounted  and  leady  for  incorporation.  Several 
thousand  specimens  more  liave  been  received,  examined,  selected 
from,  and  distributed  as  duplicates  to  other  herbaria.  Of  tlie 
8,775  sheets  reported  as  incorporated  during  the  year,  which 
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closed  on  the  Ist  of  September,  over  5,000  (holding  probably 
7,000  Bpeoimeiu)  were  derived  from  th«  rich  berbarium  of  the 
late  George  Curling  Joad,  of  Wimbledon,  near  London,  from 
vbich  at  least  3,000  more  are  still  to  be  selected.  For  this  most 
valuable  collection  of  the  plants  of  Europe  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia  — '  or  rather  for  such  portion  of  it  as  ve  choose 
to  retain  — we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Director  of 
tlie  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  to  which  establishment  it  was  be- 
queathed, and  by  whom,  after  certain  selections  liad  been  made 
from  it  for  the  Kew  Herbarium,  it  was  generously  made  over  to 
this  Herbarium  for  the  supply  of  our  needs,  the  residue  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  So  rich  and 
abundant  this  collection  proves  to  be,  containing  as  it  does  the 
principal  published  exsiccata,  and  most  of  the  critical  or  local 
species  of  Europe,  in  authentic  and  attractive  specimens,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ample  appropriation  on  our  part,  the  mate- 
rials which  pass  from  our  hands  will  still  well  represent  the 
principal  part  of  the  European  flora.  This  collection  is  supple- 
mented by  the  presentation  (in  continuation  of  former  gifts)  of 
several  hundred  plants  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Cosson,  of  Paris,  who  is  engaged  upon  a  Flora  of  Algeria. 

The  demands  which  such  foreign  collections  make  upon  the 
time  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  and  myself,  attbongh 
very  considerable,  is  small  in  comparison  witli  that  which  has  to 
be  devoted  to  the  critical  examination  and  naming  of  the  multi- 
farious collections,  large  or  small,  which  are  incessantly  poured 
in  upon  us  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  A  response  to 
these  demands  cannot  be  avoided,  generally  cannot  be  deferred, 
in  justice  to  the  collectors  and  donors,  and  without  risk  of  divert- 
ing the  streams  which,  flowing  in  ever  since  its  establisliment, 
have  enriched  this  Herbarium  and  rendered  it  adequate  to  its 
leading  purpose.  But  tliey  press  so  heavily  and  unceasingly 
upon  the  Curator  and  myself  that  they  greatly  retard  our  pi'og- 
ress  in  the  preparation  of  the  works  which  we  have  undertaken 
and  which  ought  to  he  proceeded  with.  Nevertheless,  two  very 
considerable  "Botanical  Contributions"  have  here  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  one  by  Mr.  Watson,  one  by  myself,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Academy ;  and  I  am  now  carrying  through 
the  press  an  important  portion  of  the  Flora  of  North  America, 
amounting  to  fully  one-eigbtli  part  of  this  lifelong  work. 
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The  growth  of  the  Herbariam  has  made  additional  acoommo- 
dation  necessary.  To  supply  this,  uew  cases  have  been  added,  at 
a  cost  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Also  —  but  since 
the  expiration  of  the  year  —  the  corridor  of  wood  and  glaas 
■which  connected  the  Herbarium  with  the  Director's  residence  and 
study,  has  been  reconstructed  in  brick  with  tinned  roof  and 
ironed  doors,  thus  gaining  a  ueeded  apartment  and  increased 
security  against  fire.  This  alteration  has  involved  an  outlay  of 
$341.65. 

Five-sixtha  of  the  small  salary  of  the  Curator  for  tlie  year  past 
has  been  defrayed  from  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  made  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture.  Without  this  aid,  Mr.  Watson's  invaluable  services 
could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  diminution  to  nearly  this 
extent  of  our  small  fund.  The  continuance  of  this  gift  is  hoped 
for. 

ASA  GRAY,  Director. 


To  TEE  President  op  the  Universitt  : 

Sib,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  Report  for  the  year  1882-83. 

Last  spring,  it  was  found  that  the  drought  of  the  prevtouB  year 
had  been  disastrous  in  its  effects,  our  losses  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials in  the  beds  bordering  on  Raymond  and  Linaaean  Streets 
being  especially  heavy.  As  far  as  possible,  the  losses  were  re- 
paired by  setting  out  young  plants,  but  tlie  dry  summer  proved 
very  unfavorable.  The  drought  of  this  year,  severer  than  that  of 
last,  was  hardly  relieved  by  the  few  light  showers.  It  waa  only 
by  a  liberal  use  of  water  from  our  liydrants,  that  the  more  deli- 
cate plants  were  brought  through  the  season.  The  Urge  pond 
became  completely  dry,  and  the  smaller  one  fell  much  lower  than 
ever  before.  It  may  here  be  said,  though  not  coming  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  Report,  that  a  tubular  well  has 
been  sunk  during  this  autumn,  which  yields  an  abundant  supply 
of  good  water.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  we  shall  not  suffer 
again  so  severely  from  droughts  ;  at  least  we  shall  be  less  depen- 
dent upon  the  City  water-supply.  If  the  amount  of  water  fur- 
nished by  tlie  new  well  be  as  large  as  is  now  promised,  we  can 
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make  a  freer  use  of  water  than  heretofore  in  the  cultivation 
of  certain  groups  of  plants.  Notwithstanding  the  drought,  all 
plants  and  specimens  needed  for  the  Biological  and  Botanical 
Electives  have  been  promptly  furnished.  The  scarcity  of  mate- 
rial was  felt  only  during  the  progress  of  the  Summer  Course  in 
Botany. 

Owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  wood  need  for  the  labels 
in  the  Garden,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  devote  much  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  replacing  tliem  by  more  durable  ones.  Un- 
labelled  plants  are  nearly  useless  for  the  students  who  make  use 
of  a  Botanic  Garden  ;  it  is  therefore  important  to  secure,  even  at 
a  high  first  cost,  labels  which  will  remain  legible  for  a  term  of 
years.  Plainly  written  or  painted  labels,  of  a  sort  shown  by 
experience  to  be  fairly  durable,  have  been  put  in  the  places  of  the 
decayed  and  nearly  illegible  wooden  labels,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
adopt  the  same  kind  throughout  the  garden.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Bailey,  Jr.  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

By  extensive  repairing,  the  Greenhouses  in  the  front  range 
liave  been  put  in  fair  condition.  The  frame-work  of  the  older 
buildings  is  so  far  decayed,  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to 
endeavor  to  keep  them  from  falling.  It  was  thought,  however, 
by  members  of  the  Garden  Committee,  whose  advice  was  sought 
by  the  Director,  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  considerable  re- 
pairs of  the  wood-work  before  winter.  The  two  Green-houses  in 
the  second  range  have  been  furnished  with  a  large  Hitching's 
boiler,  and  the  pipes  of  both  houses  are  fed  from  one  source. 
The  expenditure  for  coal  has  been  thereby  reduced.  Extensive 
repairs  have  been  also  made  in  the  dwelling-houses  in  the  Garden. 
The  supply  of  apparatus  for  demonstration  and  research,  ob- 
tained through  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Hunnewell  and 
Frederic  L.  Ames  of  the  Garden  Committee,  has  been  further 
increased  by  several  invoices.  With  two  exceptions,  the  ship- 
ments of  foreign  goods  have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and 
have  proved  satisfactory.  In  one  of  the  instances  just  referred 
to,  the  loss  has  been  adjusted  by  the  transportation  company. 

The  apparatus  for  demonstration  in  Vegetable  Physiology  lias 
been  in  use  in  the  lecture-room,  since  its  arrival,  and  has  proved 
of  great  utility.  Tliere  is,  however,  as  yet,  no  room  which  is 
available  for  experiments  requiring  much  time,  for  the  whole 
building  is  open  to  the  botanical  classes,  and  all  tlie  table-room  is 
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required  by  undergraduates.  During  the  Bummer,  when  one  of 
Uie  greenliouses  was  temporarily  vacated,  shelves  and  tables  were 
fitted  for  a  series  of  investigationB  upon  the  respiration  of  plants, 
and  several  other  subjects ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  this  provi- 
sional laboratory  was  too  hot  at  times  to  be  occupied  vith  safety 
to  health.  Tlie  results  of  tlie  investigations  which  were  carried 
on  under  these  serious  disadvantages  by  Dr.  George  A.  Smyth 
are  not  yet  ready  for  publication.  At  the  close  of  summer,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  refit  the  greenhouse  for  tlie  reception  of  plants, 
and  the  dismantled  apparatus  had  then  to  be  brought  back  and 
stored  in  our  already  crowded  rooms. 
.  .  The  timely  vote  of  the  Corporation  by  which  Harvard  Hall  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Botanical  Department  at  the 
end  of  the  current  year  will  afford  space  for  the  apparatus  for 
research.  At  a  moderate  expense,  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall  can 
be  made  available  for  botanical  laboratories.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  disadvantage  of  remoteness  from  the  Botanic  Garden, 
whence  must  come  the  supply  of  material  for  study,  will  be  more 
than  compensated  by  proximity  to  the  other  College  buildings. 
The  lecture-room  at  the  Garden  will  still  be  needed  for  those 
courses  upon  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany  which  require  the 
use  of  living  specimens. 

The  accessions  to  the  Museum  during  the  year  have  been  lai^ 
and  important.  The  collection  of  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  and  fibres 
has  been  increased,  and  all  of  the  specimens  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects  have  been  placed  in  glass  jars.  Many  valuable  speci- 
mens have  been  added  also  to  the  collection  illustrating  morphol- 
ogy. It  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  Harvard  Hall  the  specimens 
which  are  of  most  use  for  lectures,  retaining  at  the  Garden  all 
the  others  to  form  a  Museum  open  to  the  public. 

The  following  changes  have  been  begun  during  the  year  and 
are  now  in  progress.  By  rearrangement  of  the  Orders,  where 
this  could  be  done  with  little  outlay,  room  has  been  secared  for 
grouping  together  the  living  plants  which  are  of  medicinal  repute, 
or  are  useful  in  tlie  arts ;  such  a  collection  constitutes  the  beat 
possible  illustration  of  applied  botany.  Other  places  have  been 
taken  for  groups  of  plants  by  which  the  ordinary  and  the  unusual 
forma  of  stems,  leaves,  etc.,  can  be  exhibited.  Other  beds  have 
been  appropriated  for  Twiners,  Climbers,  Insectivorous  Plants, 
Monstrosities,  and  the  like. 
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Tlie  plan  contemplates  tlie  exhibition  in  our  Garden  o£  —  1. 
The  plants  which  best  illustrate  vegetable  stracture  and  habits ; 
2.  The  plants  which  are  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts ;  8.  The 
plants  which  are  needed  for  purposes  of  systematic  botany,  and 
which  cannot  be  well  kept  in  an  herbarium,  owing  to  the 
changes  which  they  nndergo  in  drying ;  4.  As  full  a  representa* 
tion  as  possible  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  North  America, 
especially  those  of  Gray's  Manual ;  5.  A  selection  to  illustrate 
the  Natural  Orders,  It  will  be  seen  that  these  plans  do  not  give 
room  for  a  display  of  plants  which  have  an  interest  merely  for 
the  general  public.  The  end  which  is  kept  in  view  is  to  secure 
for  the  students  of  the  University,  and  for  all  students  in  our 
vicinity,  an  exhibition  of  the  plants  concerning  which  educated 
men  should  know  something. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  William  Falconer,  who  has  been 
mentioned  in  previous  reports  as  the  faithful  and  efficient  head- 
gardener  gave  up  his  position  to  accept  private  employment.  His 
successor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Manda,  has  received  a  thorough  hoi'ticultural 
training  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  has  entered  with 
spirit  upon  his  work. 

The  Director  is  happy  to  report  that  the  income  of  the  Garden 
has  exceeded  the  expenditures  for  the  past  year  by  more  than  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  present  funds  are  therefore  sufficient  for 
the  running  expenses  upon  the  present  scale ;  but  they  do  not 
justify  the  replacing  of  the  dilapidated  greenhouses  by  struc- 
tures worthy  of  the  University.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  friends  of 
the  Garden  will  not  long  allow  our  exotic  plants  to  remain  in 
peril.  The  completion  of  the  subscription,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  reports  for  the  last  two  years  would  enable 
us  to  rebuild  to  advantage. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  I>ire<^or. 


To  THE  President  op  the  Universitt; 

Sib,  —  As  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  the  following  Report  for  the  Academic  year 
188a-83:  — 

During  the  past  year,  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Labo- 
ratory  were  distributed  as   follows :    The  course  of  elementary 
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lectures  on  general  chemistry  to  the  Freshman  class  vaa  given 
by  the  Director ;  the  course  of  descriptive  chemistry  (Chemistry 
1,  of  the  elective  courses  of  the  College)  was,  as  usual,  conducted 
by  Professor  Jackson,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Dr.  Mabery  during 
the  practical  exercises  in  tlie  Laboratory ;  the  course  on  Mineral- 
ogy (Chemistry  2)  was  given  by  the  Director,  assisted  by  Mr.  O. 
W.  Huntington ;  the  course  on  qualitative  analysis  (Chemistry  8) 
was  given  aa  heretofore  by  Assistant  Professor  Hill,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Mabery  in  the  Laboratory  work.  Tlie  course  on 
-  Tjnantitative  analysis  (Chemistry  4)  was  given  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Kin- 
nicutt,  under  the  supervisiou  of  the  Director ;  the  course  on 
organic  chemistry  (Chemistry  6)  was  given,  as  in  past  years,  by 
Professor  Hill ;  the  advanced  course  in  mineral  chemistry  (Chem- 
istry 6)  was  given  by  the  Director ;  the  advanced  students-  in 
organic  chemistry  (TJhemistry  9)  worked  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Hill.  The  several  laboratories  were  under  the 
constant  oversight  of  the  assistants ;  the  qualitative  laboratory, 
under  that  of  Dr.  Mabery ;  the  quantitative  laboratory,  of  Dr. 
Kinnicutt ;  the  organic  laboratory  of  Mr.  Stevens ;  and  the  miuer- 
alogical  laboratory,  of  Mr.  Huntington. 

The  total  number  of  students  occupying  desks  at  the  labora^ 
tory  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  as  follows :  Seniora 
28,  Juniors  54,  Sophomores  47,  Freshman  1,  Lawrence  Scien- 
titic  students  8,  Graduate  students  3,  Summer  course  35.  These 
students  were  distributed  among  the  several  courses  as  follows :  — 

Chemistry   1 68 

Chemistry  2 28 

Chemistry   3 42 

Chemistry   4 .18 

Chemistry  5 0 

Chemistry  6 4 

Chemistry  9 1 

Graduate  courses 3 

Summer  course 85 


Last  year  was  marked  by  continued  activity  in  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Laboratory. 

Most  of  the  results  obtained  were  published  under  the  follow- 
ing  titles :  — 
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In  the  Proceedingt  of  Ike  Ameriean    Academy  of  Aril   and  Soiencti, 
Folumei  XVUL  and  XIX. 

1.  On  Certain  Subsunces  obtained  from  Turmeric  (Second  Paper).    By 

C.  LoriDg  Jackson  and  A.  C.  Menke. 

2.  On  Certain   Substituted  Acrylic  and  Fropionic  Acids.     By  C.  F. 

Mabeiy  and  F.  C.  Robinson. 

3.  On  the  Products  of  Wood  at  Low  Temperatures.    By  C.  F.  Mabery, 

4.  On  the  Vapor  Density  of  the  Chloride,  the  Bromide,  and  the  Iodide 

of  AnUmony.     Ey  C.  P.  Worcester, 
6.   On  Certain  Parabrombenzy)  Compounds.     By  C.  Loring  Jackson 
and  G.  F.  Hartshorn. 

6.  A  New  Method  of  preparing  Borneol  from  Camphor.     By  C.  Lor- 

ing Jackson  and  A.  E.  Menke. 

7.  The   Yolumetric  Determination  of  Combined  Nitrous  Acid.      By 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt  and  J.  U.  Nef. 
6.   The  Phenyltribrom propionic  Add.     By  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt  and 

George  M.  Palmer. 
9.  On  the  Crystalline  Form  of  Chlordibromacrylic  Acid.    By  Oliver  W. 

Huntington. 

10.  On  Certain  Substances  obtained  from  Turmeric  (Third  Paper).      By 

C.  Loring  Jackson. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

11.  Possible   Variability   of    the    Law   of    Definite   Proportions.      By 

Joaiflh  Parsons  Cooke. 

12.  A  Simple    Method  of  correcting   the  Weight   of  a  Body  for  the 

Buoyancy  of  the  Atmosphere  when  the  Volume  is  unknown.     By 
Josiah  Parsons  Cooke. 

A  the  Proceedingt  of  the  German  Chemical  Society. 

13.  On  the  Substituted  Pyromucio  Acids.     By  H.  B.  Hill. 

In  the  Ameriean  CSiemieal  Journal. 

14.  On  a  Modification   of    Troack's   Process   for  preparing    Carbonic 

Oxide.  By  L.  P.  Kinnicutt. 
The  eleventh  summer  course  of  instruction  in  Chemistry, 
given  iu  1883,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mabery,  was  attended 
by  thirty-five  persons,  many  of  whom  were  teachers  in  other  col- 
leges or  in  secondary  schools.  Courses  were  given  in  descriptive 
chemistry,  la  qualitative  and   quantitative  analysis  and   also  in 
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organic  chemietry.  Tlie  remarkable  succeBS  of  these  Bummer 
flourses  has  been  due  wholly  to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Mabery,  and 
they  have  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  diffusing  the  methods  of 
practical  teaching  used  in  this  Laboratory,  and  in  awakening 
among  teachers  the  spirit  of  original  investigation.  The  courses 
are  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  and  have  from  the  first  afr 
tracted  many  women  teachers,  who  have  thus  been  able  to  Se- 
cure the  advantages  which  the  University  offers  for  science 
teaching. 

The  equipment  of  the  Laboratory  has  been  fully  maintained 
during  the  past  year,  although  not  materially  increased.  The 
mineralogical  collection  has  been  constantly  growing,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  largely  increased  by  tlie  addition  of  the  very 
valuable  collection  of  meteorites  formerly  belonging  to  the  lata 
Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith.  This  collection  was  purchased  by 
private  subscription  and  presented  to  the  University. 

JOSIAH  P.  COOKE,  Dirtctor. 


To  THE  President  of  the  Unviersitt  : 

SiK,  —  During  the  past  year  the  subscription  of  five  thousand 
dollars  annually  for  five  years,  which  was  secured  in  1878,  has 
expired.  To  replace  it  an  attempt  lias  been  made  to  raise  by 
subscription  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a  per- 
manent fund.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  promised  for  this  purpose,  the  income  of  which 
will  permit  a  large  amount  of  useful  work  to  be  carried  on  per- 
manently by  the  Observatory.  This  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  sudden  restriction  of  scientific  operations,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  inevitable  on  the  expiration  of  the  subscrip- 
tion of  1878.  It  is  hoped  that  additional  donations  may  eventu- 
ally increase  this  fund  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  thus 
permit  the  same  degree  of  activity  to  be  maintained  as  daring  the 
past  five  years. 

I  give  my  best  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  by 
their  generous  gifts  have  aided  the  Observatory  at  this  critical 
period  in  its  history.  Their  names,  with  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription of  each,  are  given  below  in  alphabetical  order.    Aster- 
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isks  indicate  subscribers  to  the  temporary  fuod  of  1878,  aa  well 
as  to  tlie  present  permanent  fund. 

List  of  Subscribbbb. 


A  Friend       .     . 

$10,000 

•  H.  H.  HoDDewell 

81,000 

•  W,  Amory      . 

2,000 

S.  Johnson   .     .     . 

250 

Fmndfl  Blake    . 

500 

■H.P.Kidder.     . 

2,185 

•J.  I.  Bowditch 

6,000 

A.  A.  Latrrence 

500 

•  Martin  BriiDmer 

600 

A.  T.  Lyman    .    . 

600 

Shepherd  Brooks 

500 

•T,  Lyman  .    .     . 

200 

T.  Q.  Browne    . 

500 

•  W.  P.  Uason  .     . 

200 

*J.  A.  Burnbam 

1.000 

•  F.  H.  Peabody     . 

600 

•  C.  F.  Choftte  . 

600 

"0.  W.Peabody    . 

250 

Wm.  Claflia .     . 

200 

•  E.  C.  Pickering  . 

1,000 

Alex.  Cocbraue 

200 

H.  B.  Rogen    .     . 

1,000 

•  C.  P.  Curtie    . 

1,000 

•Stephen  Salisbury 

2,000 

J.  C.  Delano      . 

250 

•Mrs.  D.  Sean      . 

200 

W.  Endicott,  Jr. 

2,000 

•N.Thayer.     .     . 

5,000 

•J.  M.  Forbes  . 

1,000 

•  C.  E.  Ware     .     . 

500 

•Geo.  Gardner. 

100 

•MissWigglesworth 

200 

•J.  L.  Gardner 

60O 

"R.  C.  Winthrop  . 

250 

R.  C.  Greenleaf 

500 

R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr. 

100 

•Mrs.  A.  Hemeaw 

ay 

2,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott         200 

•G.  Higginaon  . 

6,000 

I  take  tills  occasion  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  aid  of  the 
Visiting  Committee,  to  whose  efforts  both  this  fund  and  the  sub- 
scription of  1878  are  due.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  attained 
will  satisfy  the  friends  of  the  Observatory  that  this  increase  in 
income  has  been  a  judicious  application  of  money  to  scientific 
purposes.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  assistants  and  of  in- 
struments in  active  use  is  especially  to  be  noted. 

In  the  present  distribution  of  observatory  work,  my  own  obser- 
Tations  are  chiefly  made  with  the  large  equatorial  and  the  me- 
ridian photometer.  Mr.  Wendell  takes  part  in  the  observations 
witJi  both  these  instruments,  and  Professor  Scarle  in  those  made 
with  the  equatorial.  Messrs.  Cutler  and  Eaton  assist  in  recording 
these  observations.  Their  reduction  is  carried  on  by  Miss  Farrar, 
Mrs.  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Cutler,  with  the  aid  and  partly  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Wendell.  Their  preparation  for  the  press  and 
publication  are  conducted  by  Professor  Searle  and  myself.  The 
meridian  circle  remains  in  charge  of  Professor  Bogers,  who  is 
aided  in  the  observations  by  Mr.  Pratt,  and  in  their  reduction 
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also  by  Mrs.  R<^rs,  Uisa  Saunders,  Hiss  Bond,  Uiss  WiDlock, 
and  Mr.  Eaton.  The  equatorial  mounted  in  the  small  dome  is 
actively  employed  by  Mr,  Chandler,  mainly  in  the  observation  of 
variable  stars.  He  is  assisted  in  the  redactions  by  Mr.  Mctcalf. 
The  time  signals  are  in  chai^  of  Mr.  Edmands.  The  meteor- 
ological observations  and  the  ordinary  business  matters  of  tlie 
Observatory  are  usually  conducted  by  Professor  Searle.  The 
computation  of  cometary  orbits  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  Chandler, 
and  the  announcements  of  astronomical  discoveiies  and  results 
by  telegraph  or  by  published  circulars  are  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Kitchie. 

East  Equatorial. 

EclipBet  of  Jupiter's  Sateliitea.  —  Photometric  observations  of 
these  eclipses  have  been  continued  upon  the  system  adopted  in 
1878.  In  all,  tvo  hundred  and  forty  eclipses  have  now  been 
observed,  fifty-five  since  the  end  of  October,  1882.  Some  obser- 
vations were  also  made  last  spring  to  determine  the  accuracy 
with  which  occultations  and  transits  of  Jupiter's  satellites  could 
be  observed.  The  method  heretofore  in  use  lias  been  to  observe 
the  times  of  contact,  but  these  are  not  easily  determined,  from 
the  indediiite  outlines  of  the  planet  and  its  satellites.  The  ob- 
servations just  mentioned  were  made  with  a  double  image  mi- 
crometer. An  image  of  tlie  satellite  was  placed  midway  between 
tlie  two  images  of  Jupiter,  and  the  time  of  the  setting  was  re- 
corded. Each  measure  of  tins  Icind  furnished  a  determination  of 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  tlie  planet  and  satellite,  and  a 
large  number  of  measures  could  be  obtained  on  each  occasion 
instead  of  a  single  estimate  of  contact.  The  result  showed  that 
the  time  of  an  occultation  or  transit  could  thus  be  determined 
with  a  probable  error  of  about  nine  seconds,  which  is  less  than 
the  probable  error  in  observing  an  eclipse  by  the  old  method. 

Revieion  of  Zone  ObservationB.  —  The  stars  between  50"  and 
60'  north  of  the  equator  for  the  epoch  1S60,  and  occurring  either 
in  tlie  zones  published  in  Volume  VI.  of  the  annals  of  this  Obser- 
vatory or  in  the  Durchmusterung,  have  been  twice  observed  by 
Professor  Searle  with  the  modified  wedge  photometer  described 
in  the  last  Report.  Tlie  transit  of  each  star  over  a  bar,  and  its 
subsequent  disappearance  in  the  wedge  were  recorded  by  the 
chronograph,  while  its  approximate  declination  was  estimated 
with  the  aid  of  three  transverse  bars  5'  apart.    Tlie  reduction  of 
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these  observations  is  far  advanced,  and  the  examination  of  dis- 
crepancies between  them  and  those  made  under  Professor  Bond's 
direction  lias  been  be^n,  for  tho  purpose  of  detecting  any  cases 
of  considerable  proper  motion  or  variability  which  may  exist  in 
this  zone  of  10'  in  widtii.  Differences  amounting  in  right  ascen- 
sion to  0,5,  and  in  declination  to  0'.5,  are  investigated  by  more 
accurate  observations  when  the  discrepancy  is  not  explained  by 
an  error  in  reduction.  A  difference  of  throe  quarters  of  a  magni- 
tude in  the  two  separate  results  obtained  with  the  wedge  photo- 
meter is  also  regarded  as  large  enougli  for  special  examination. 
The  number  of  stars  which  require  re-observation  does  not  thns 
far  seem  likely  to  be  great.  Even  a  merely  negative  result  with 
respect  to  proper  motion  will  have  some  interest,  as  it  will  tend  to 
establish  the  comparative  fixity  of  the  fainter  stars,  which  is  at 
present  assumed  rather  than  known.  As  Professor  Bond's  zone 
observations  were  finished  in  I860,  the  interval  between  them  and 
the  present  revision  is  sufficient  to  bring  into  notice  any  case  of 
annual  proper  motion  much  in  excess  of  1",  either  in  right  ascen- 
sion or  in  declination.  In  the  provisional  reduction  of  the  photo- 
metric portion  of  ttie  work,  the  scale  of  magnitude  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  Darchmustemng,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
meridian  photometer  will  soon  provide  the  means  for  a  more 
complete  reduction.    , 

Objects  having  singular  Spectra.  —  The  search  for  these  ob- 
jects has  been  continued  ;  the  regions  selected  for  examination 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  Millty  Way,  but  little  time  has  been 
devoted  to  this  work  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  large  telescope 
for  more  important  purposes. 

Standards  of  Stellar  Magnitude.  —  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
proposed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  xxx.  1,  it  is  intended  to  form  charts  of 
the  stars  in  small  areas  4*°  in  extent  in  right  ascension  and  10' 
in  declination.  The  centre  of  each  area  follows  one  of  a  selected 
series  of  twenty-four  bright  equatorial  stars  at  an  interval  of  4°>, 
in  the  same  declination.  Besides  making  the  charts,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  determine  the  magnitudes  of  a  sufficient  number  of  faint 
stars  in  each  region  to  exhibit  a  scale  of  magnitude  to  which 
reference  may  readily  be  made  by  observers  who  desire  their 
estimates  to  be  directly  comparable  with  those  of  others. 

In  obtaining  material  for  the  proposed  charts,  various  plaus 
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bare  been  tried,  with  tbe  view  of  economizing  time  bo  far  aa 
practicable.  Data  have  been  collected  for  Beveral  stars,  euffici- 
cntly  complete  to  enable  the  construction  of  the  charts  to  be 
undertaken. 

Comets.  —  The  present  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of 
astronomical  intelligence,  to  be  furtlier  mentioned .  below,  in- 
sure the  early  receipt  at  this  Observatory  of  the  news  of  comet- 
ary  discoveries,  so  tliat  the  first  accurate  observations  of  a  comet 
may  often  be  made  here.  This  was  the  fact  with  regard  to  each 
of  the  two  comets  found  during  the  year.  The  observer  was  Mr. 
Wendell.  The  positions  he  obtained  were  extensively  employed 
iu  the  computation  of  orbits  by  various  astronomers,  and  pre- 
ceded by  twenty-four  hours  tliose  obtained  elsewhere. 

Variable  Siars,  —  The  large  telescope  has  been  frequently  used 
in  observing  variable  stars,  too  faint  to  be  visible  with  the  west 
equatorial,  the  worii  of  which  is  mentioned  below.  The  collec- 
tion of  data  for  charts  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  many 
variable  stars  has  also  been  undertaiien  with  the  large  telescope. 

Spectra  and  Cohr  of  Stars.  —  This  subject  baa  long  been  un- 
der consideration,  in  the  hope  that  good  means  may  soon  be  found 
of  determining  tlie  position  of  the  lines  and  the  distribution  of 
the  light  ill  different  types  of  stellar  spectra.  As  yet,  the  obser- 
vations made  have  been  experimental  and  preliminary.  A  large 
spectroscope  was  ordered  from  Hilger,  of  London,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  research  in  ttiis  direction,  and  was  received  early  iu  18S2. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty  wliich  the  maker  of  the  instm- 
ment  found  in  understanding,  fmm  mere  correspondence,  the  oa- 
sential  ohjects  to  Lie  aimed  at  in  its  construction,  this  spectroscope 
has  not  proved  satisfactory  for  the  proposed  work.  A  more 
promising  form  of  apparatus  is  now  under  consideration. 

Meridian  Circle. 
After  an  interruption  of  about  a  year,  the  fundamental  obser- 
vations with  the  meridian  circle  were  resumed  on  February  8 
1883.  Before  tlie  commencement  of  the  work  the  level  and 
azimutli  of  the  instrument  were  brouglit  nearly  to  zero,  by  scrap- 
ing the  segmental  bearings  of  the  pivots.  Between  February  8 
and  November  1,  2383  observations  were  made  of  tbe  fundamen- 
tal stars,  136  of  Polaris,  and  121  of  tlie  Sun,  making  in  all  2640. 
As   heretofore,  all  the  instrumental   constants   are   referred   to 
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Polaris  alone.  An  average  of  10.5  independent  determinations 
of  the  declination  of  this  etar  have  been  made  at  each  transit. 
The  actual  number  of  declinations  observed  is  1420. 

The  level  of  the  instrument  as  determined  with  the  Clark  re- 
versible level  has  remained  remarkably  constant  during  tlie  year, 
the  entire  range  of  variation  having  been  only  O*.!?.  The  indi- 
vidual measures  differ  on  the  average  by  about  0*.02  from  the 
adopted  mean  values. 

As  formerly,  the  reversible  level  has  beeo  used  to  determine 
tlie  variation  of  the  index  error  of  the  circle  for  the  interval  dur- 
ing successive  transits  of  the  Pole  Star.  The  long  collimator  has 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose  during  observations  near  the 
equinoxes  and  the  solstitial  points ;  but  on  account  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  fixed  point  of  the  collimator  during  the  daytime,  and 
especially  on  account  of  the  frequent  unsteadiness  of  tlie  image, 
the  results  obtained  are  far  less  satisfactory  than  those  derived 
from  the  level. 

A  series  of  observations  undertaken  for  the  determination  of 
the  longitude  of  McGill  College  Observatory,  Montreal,  extended 
from  June  2  to  June  23  inclusive.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  in- 
volved an  exchange  of  observers  in  addition  to  the  determination 
of  personal  equation  by  the  usual  methods.  Accordingly,  after 
three  nights  at  Cambridge  and  Montreal,  Professor  Rogers  ex- 
changed stations  with  Professor  McLeod.  The  results  for  per- 
sonal equation  at  each  station  are  as  follows  :  — 


HONTBBAL. 

Cambridgb. 

ogers,  minut  McLeod. 

Rogers,  minus  McLeod. 

June  13  -1-  .096'. 

June  28 -f- .143'. 

June  U  4- ,111. 

June  30  -|-  .144. 

The  observations  at  Cambridge  were  made  with  the  Russian 
Transit,  but  simultaneous  observations  were  made  with  the  meri- 
dian circle  by  Mr.  Brown.  The  whole  number  of  observations 
made  during  the  series  is  about  400,  and  their  reduction  is  nearly 
completed. 

After  the  completion  of  the  reduction  to  1875.0  of  the  zone  ob- 
servations made  between  1870  and  1879,  it  was  found  by  direct 
comparison  with  the  Durchmusterung  positions  brought  forward 
to  the  same  epoch,  that  obsei-vations  were  wanting  for  306  stars. 
It  was  also  found  that  in  many  cases,  especially  between  19  hours 
and  1  hour  of  right  ascension,  the  wrong  star  was  observed  when 
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there  were  two  or  more  etars  in  the  Bame  field.  During  the  obseiv 
vationn  do  less  than  638  stars  were  for  varioas  causes  marked  in 
the  observing  records  as  not  seen.  Since,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  the  failure  to  observe  was  due  to  the  faintness  of  the  stars 
under  a  bright  field  illumination,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  illumination  before  commencing  the 
work  of  re-observation.  Accordingly,  Mr.  George  B.  Clark,  aft«r 
a  scries  of  experiments  with  a  dark  field  illumination  for  linea 
ruled  upon  glass,  arranged  a  set  of  mirroi-s  in  the  tail-piece  of  the 
telescope,  by  which  the  light,  passing  from  a  lamp  swinging  upon 
gimbals,  through  an  opening  in  the  tube,  is  thrown  down  upon 
the  glass  plate  in  two  planes  at  an  angle  of  about  45°. 

When  a  red-shade  glass  is  interposed,  an  even  illumination  is 
obtained,  under  which  stars  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  magnitude 
can  be  easily  seen. 

The  re-observation  of  the  scattering  zoue  stars  was  begun  Oc- 
tober 9,  and  between  this  date  and  November  1,  512  observations 
were  made.  The  gap  which  has  been  filled  extends  from  Id** 
40",  to  !*■. 

The  reduction  to  1875.0  of  the  zone  observations  made  between 
1870  and  1879  has  been  completed.  The  reduction  of  the  obser- 
vations of  fundamental  stars  for  the  same  interval  is  also  com- 
pleted. The  entire  computing  force  assigned  to  the  Meridian 
Circle  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  publication. 
-  This  woi'k  will  be  completed  in  about  five  weeks. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  practically  two  volumes  are  ready 
for  publication.  The  third  volume,  containing  the  obserrations 
of  secondary  stars  brighter  than  the  magnitude  6.5  and  the  final 
catalogues,  is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation. 

The  final  catalogues  will  depend  upon  about  46,600  observa- 
tions, distributed  as  follows  :  observations  of  zone  stars,  24,300  ; 
of  primary  stai's,  15,200 ;  of  secondary  stars  brighter  than  the 
magnitude  6.5,  7,100. 

Meridian  Photometeb, 
The  position  of  this  instrument,  as  a  permanent  portion  of  the 
Observatory  work,  may  now  be  regarded  as  fairly  established. 
After  a  tliorough  trial  it  has  sliown  itself  capable  of  determining 
absolute  stellar  magiiitudes  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other 
photometer  that  we  have  tried.     It   bears  the  same  relation  to 
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photometry  that  a  transit  circle  does  to  measurements  of  position, 
and  will  be  regarded  as  the  standard  to  which  all  our  other 
measures  will  be  reduced.  As  it  is  capable  of  measuring  any 
star  of  the  ninth  magnitude  or  brighter,  its  field  of  work  is,  for 
the  present,  indefinitely  great.  We  are  now  able  to  determine 
satisfactorily  the  brightness  of  any  such  stars  when  they  are  de- 
sired for  any  special  purpose  by  other  astronomers. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  series,  including  about  twenty 
thousand  sittings,  have  been  made  since  November  1, 1882,  by  Mr. 
Wendell  and  myself.  The  most  important  investigation  in  prog- 
ress has  been  the  revision  of  the  Durchmusterung  magnitudes. 
The  results  of  the  estimates  of  brightness  made  at  tliirteen  obser- 
vatories, and  extending  over  a  period  of  fen  or  fifteen  years,  will 
thus  be  brought  together  and  reduced  to  a  single  system. 

The  stars  adopted  as  standards  in  the  Uranometria  Argentina, 
have  been  observed  with  this  instrument  on  at  least  three  nights 
each.  The  scale  has  thus  been  determined  in  terms  of  the  photo- 
metric scale.  A  comparison  has  also  l)cen  made  with  the  meas- 
ures of  the  brighter  of  these  stars,  obtained  with  the  small 
meridian  photometer.  Tlie  results  with  the  new  instrument  are 
on  the  average  0.04  magnitudes  fainter.  This  difference  is  so 
small  that  its  existence  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  No  system- 
atic difference  de|tending  upon  the  right  asccnsioii  is  perceptible. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  with  the  Durchmusterung,  Urano- 
metria Argentina,  and  a  series  of  eye  estimates,  indicate  well- 
marked  systematic  errors  in  these  catalogues,  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  Milky  Way.  In  seven  and  eighteen  hours  of  riglit  as- 
cension the  stars  are  estimated  two  or  three  tenths  of  a  magnitude 
too  faint  in  each  of  these  catalogues.  The  proximity  of  bright 
stars,  especially  those  in  Orion,  appears  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  this  source  of  error. 

Some  miscellaneous  observations  have  also  been  taken,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  are  those  of  Neptune,  of  the  com- 
parison stars  of  S  Caiicrt,  and  of  other  variables.  Observations 
of  Neptune  on  eleven  nights  give  its  light  as  7.71  ±  .02. 

MiSCELLANEOnS. 

Variable  Stars.  —  The  study  of  the  variable  stars  by  Mr- 
Chandler  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  Observatory  work. 
The  bibliography  is  nearly  completed  so  far  aa  the  first  extraction 
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of  references  is  concerned.  Notes  have  been  prepared  to  exhibit 
the  evidence  of  variability  wliicli  has  been  published  with  regard 
to  abont  twelve  hundred  starB.  This  list  excludes  many  cases 
in  which  the  evidence  is  entirely  inadequate,  A  table,  giving  all 
the  puhliahed  maxima  and  minima  of  eacli  of  the  variables  of  long 
period,  is  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  preparation  of 
this  table  has  led  to  the  important  result  that  an  interval  of 
several  years  occurs  in  which  no  observations  appear  to  have 
been  made  of  about  thirty  of  these  objects.  About  one  hundred 
and  forty  stars  belong  to  this  class,  and  since  last  April  all  of 
them  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Chandler,  with  the  six-inch  Clacey 
Equatorial  mounted  in  the  west  dome.  According  to  the  present 
plan  of  work,  he  observes  each  of  these  stars  at  least  twice  a 
month,  and  more  frequently  during  its  brightest  phases.  Charts  of 
the  vicinity  of  these  variables  have  been  prepared,  and  some  prog- 
ress made  towards  their  completion.  Similar  charts  have  been 
made  for  about  seventy  telescopic  stars  suspected  of  variability, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  observations  of  these  stars  have  been 
obtained.  The  color  of  tJie  variable  stars  is  also  estimated,  about 
tlii-ce  hundred  oliservations  of  this  class  having  already  been  made. 

A  circular  was  distributed  asking  the  aid  of  amateurs  and 
others  in  the  observation  of  stars  known  or  suspected  to  be  vari- 
able. It  is  believed  that  by  co-operation  much  valuable  material 
may  be  collected  and  much  time  saved.  Numerous  replies  have 
been  received  and  important  results  have  been  obtained,  especially 
by  Mr,  H.  M,  Pai'khurst,  of  New  York,  and  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  Hagen, 
S.  J,,  of  I'rairie  du  Cliicn,  Wisconsin.  The  great  difficulty  en- 
countered liy  most  of  the  ol)servers  was  that  of  identifying  with 
certainty  the  fainter  stars,  although  this  is  one  nf  the  first  things 
that  should  be  lenrned  by  any  person  desiring  to  do  useful  astro- 
nomical work. 

Aftronom'ii:al  Phitogrnph/.  —  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pickering,  Instructor  in  Piiysics  at  the  Massacliusetts  Institute  of 
Tcchnohigy,  an  invosligation  was  undertaken  in  astronomical 
phot.oj;r;i[ihy.  Two  objects  were  kept  in  view:  first,  the  determi- 
nation of  tlie  li^ht  and  color  ol!  the  brighter  stars,  and,  secondly,  the 
construclinii  ol'  a  pbuti^grapbic  map  of  tlio  whole  heavens.  Alter 
numeriJUS  prclimiiinry  oliservatioiis,  a  methtid  was  employed  l>y 
wliich  a  pliotiigi'aph  of  the  lirlghtcr  stars  included  in  about  one- 
twclflh  uf  the  entire  heavens  could  be  obtained  on  a  single  plate, 
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Maps  were  also  obtained  contnining  a  region  of  about  15°  square, 
containing  stars  aa  fnint  as  the  eighth  magtiitude.  The  color  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the  photographic 
images,  in  some  cases  producing  a  difference  equivalent  to  four 
magnitudes.  It  is  tliought  that  photograpliy  may  offer  the  most 
delicate  test  we  yet  liave  of  the  color  of  a  star, —  differences  too 
small  to  be  perceptible  by  tlie  eye  becoming  distinctly  visible  in 
the  photographic  images. 

A  circular  lias  been  issued  to  request  the  donation  of  specimens 
of  astronomical  photography,  to  be  added  to  those  already  be- 
longing to  this  Observatory.  Many  of  tlie  early  efforts  to  render 
this  mode  of  research  available  were  made  by  Professors  W.  C. 
and  G.  P.  Bond,  and  the  numerous  results  of  their  worlt  now 
preserved  lierc  have  great  historical  interest.  The  photographs 
of  the  solar  eclipses  of  1869  and  1870,  taken  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Wialock,  form  another  important  portion  of  the  col- 
lection. It  is  hoped  tliat  the  additional  specimens  received  in 
response  to  the  circular  will  permit  the  formation  here  of  a  series 
fully  illustrating  the  origin  and  progress  of  astronomical  photo- 
graphy. Many  fine  examples  of  the  art  have  alicady  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Observatory.  It  is  intended  liercafter  to  issue  a 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  in  which  the  proper  acknowledgment 
will  be  made  of  the  liberality  of  each  contributor  to  it.  It  will 
be  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the  existence  of  other 
important  astronomical  photographs,  and  the  phices  where  they 
are  preserved.  Information  of  this  description  will  accordingly 
be  gratefully  received.  Original  negatives,  or  prints  on  glass  from 
sucli  originals  are  especially  welcome,  since  they  are  free  from 
many  of  the  defects  of  paper  prints.  Much  inconvenience  and 
delay  in  the  reception  of  these  specimens,  and  of  any  gifts  in- 
tended for  the  Observatory  which  cannot  be  sent  by  mail,  may 
be  avoided  by  forwarding  them  by  a  vessel  bound  for  Boston, 
instead  of  by  one  destined  for  New  York. 

Time  SifjiiaU. — The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  directed 
to  this  department  of  our  work  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system  of  standard  time.  The  policy  of  this  Observatory,  with 
regard  to  the  change,  has  been  to  avoid  taking  any  action  tending 
to  force  it  upon  the  public  against  their  wishes,  but  to  point  out, 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  avert  the  difficulties  that  would  arise 
should  two  systems  of  public  time  remain  in  general  use.     An 
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early  deciaion  was  required,  since  the  railroads  centring  ia 
Boston  made  their  aseeiit  to  the  change  conditional  on  the 
adoption  of  the  new  time  in  dropping  the  Boston  time-ball. 
Action  was  delayed,  however,  until  the  official  assent  of  the  city 
of  Boston  had  been  given  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  time  for  strik- 
ing the  hour-bells  and  for  the  public  clocks.  The  unanimity  and 
ease  with  whicli  the  community  adopted  the  new  time  was  largely 
due  to  the  activity  of  Mr.  £dmands,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  the 
Time  Service, 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  our  signals  will  soon  be  extended 
by  the  introduction  of  new  devices.  The  Rhode  Island  Electric 
Company  and  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany are  now  receiving  our  signals  without  charge  while  they 
conduct  experiments  with  this  view. 

The  Boston  time-ball  was  dropped  on  861  days,  —  at  noon  on 
321  days  by  telegraph,  and  on  40  days  by  hand.  On  four  days  it 
failed  to  drop  at  noon,  but  was  dro|)ped  five  minutes  later, —  on 
three  days  by  telegraph  and  on  one  day  by  liand,  —  according  to 
the  usual  arrangement.  On  December  6,  1882,  the  ball  was 
dropped  at  8h.  30m.  a.m.,  and  at  4h.  Om.,  p.m.,  as  well  as  at 
noon,  for  the  benefit  of  those  desirous  of  making  exact  observa- 
tions of  the  transit  of  Venus. 

Telegraphic  AnnouTicements.  —  The  system  of  announcing 
astronomical  discoveries  employed  here  for  some  years  past  has 
received  an  important  extension  during  the  last  year.  An  asso- 
ciation of  over  fifty  European  observatories  has  been  formed,  with 
its  headquarters  at  Kiel,  for  the  purjiose  of  ex[)editing  the  an- 
nouncement of  astronomical  discoveries.  Tlie  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, which  had  for  many  years  rendered  an  important  service 
to  asti-ononiy  by  transmitting  astronomical  telegrams  between 
EurofiO  and  America,  courteously  signified  its  readiness  to  trans- 
fer this  function  to  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  upon 
learning  that  this  Observatory  was  prepared  to  undertake  it. 
The  change  was  announced  by  a  circular  issued  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  on  January  10,  1S80,  and  since  that  time  the 
Observatory  has  distributed  in  this  country  the  astronomical 
intelligence  received  from  the  European  association,  and  haa 
forwarded  to  Kiel  information  of  American  discoveries. 

Tlie  Oiiservatory  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  John  Ritchie  to  take  charge  of  this  department  of  its  work. 
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Both  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Ritchie,  by  whom  the  present  system 
of  telegraphing  astronomical  announcements  was  devised  and 
carried  into  effect,  are  tiiercfore  now  included  in  the  corps  of  the 
Observatory. 

The  early  transmissioa  by  telegraph  of  observations  and  com- 
puted elements  of  comets  between  this  observatory  and  that  of 
Lord  Crawford  at  Dun  Eeht  is  continued  as  in  former  years.  The 
similar  interchange  of  information  with  Dr.  Oppenlieim  of  Berlin 
is  likewise  maintained.  Tlie  intelligence  thus  transmitted  is  dis- 
tributed in  Europe  and  here  by  means  of  special  circulars. 

Transit  of  Venus,  1882.  —  For  reasons  stated  in  the  last  Re- 
port, no  elaborate  preparations  were  made  at  this  Oljservatory  for 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus  on  the  sixlh  of  last  December, 
But  as  tlie  weather  was  favorable  during  most  of  the  day,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  observations  was  obtained.  Six  telescopes 
were  employed  in  observing  the  contacts.  With  the  large  equa- 
torial, pliotometric  and  specfroscopic  observations  were  also  un- 
dertalten.  The  photometric  measures  furnished  the  result  that 
the  relative  light  of  the  Sun  and  Venus  was  in  the  ratio  of  100  to 
1.6,  while  the  light  of  the  sky  surrounding  tlie  Sun  would  be  ex- 
pressed on  the  same  scale  by  7.5.  This  comparative  darkness  of 
Venus  with  respect  to  the  sky  was  confirmed  by  direct  observa- 
tion. The  spectroscope  furnished  no  evidence  of  an  atmosphere 
surrounding  Venus  ;  but  tlie  dispersion  employed  was  not  large. 

The  diameter  of  Venus  was  carefnlly  determined  by  Professor 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Chandler,  with  the  results  16".09  and  16".35. 
The  method  employed  was  that  of  tran-sits  over  inclined  lines- 
An  account  of  all  these  observations  apjicars  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  XVIII.  15. 

Almucanlar.  —  An  interesting  series  of  observations  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Cliandler  to  test  the  merits  of  an  instrument  de- 
vised by  him  some  years  ago.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  tele- 
scope floating  upon  mercury,  and  is  designed  for  the  observation 
of  transits  over  given  parallels  of  altitude.  Its  name  has  been  de- 
rived from  this  circumstance.  Tliis  instrument,  althougli  having 
an  objective  of  only  If  inches  aperture,  has  given  results  of  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy,  the  probable  error  of  a  single  determina- 
tion of  zeuith  distance  being  0."5  to  0."6.  Mr.  Chandler  is  now 
directing  the  construction  of  a  large  iiiiitrumont  of  tlie  same  kind 
with  a  telescope  five  inches  in  aperture,  and  intends  to  apply  it 
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to  certain  impoi-tant  problems  in  practical  astronomy,  for  the 
Bolution  of  wliici)  it  possesses  advantages  over  otlier  astroDomical 
instruments. 

Wliile  passing  last  aitmmer  iu  Europe,  I  visited  the  observatories 
at  Greenwich,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Brussels,  Bonn,  Stras- 
burg,  Berne,  Geneva,  Milan,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Potsdam,  and 
the  private  observatories  of  Dr.  Huggina,  of  Mr.  Gommou,  and  of 
Mr.  Bnnyard.  I  was  also  enabled  to  present  some  of  the  results 
of  work  in  progress  licre  at  meetings  of  the  Rojal  Astronomical 
Society  at  London,  the  Astronomisciie  Gcsellschaft  at  Vienna,  and 
the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society.  T)ie  most  important  result 
of  my  journey  was  the  acquisition  of  copies  of  some  valuable  un- 
published manuscripts.  By  the  courtesy  of  Lady  Herschel  and  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Herscliel,  I  was  permitted  to  examine 
the  original  mannsciipta  of  Sir  William  Hevschel's  observations  of 
tlie  light  of  the  stars.  This  led  to  tlic  discovery  of  two  unpublished 
catalogues,  of  wliich  I  was  allowed  to  make  a  copy.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  four  published  catalof^ues  by  means  of  our  photometric 
measures  has  already  been  mentioned  in  my  last  Report.  Tbe  two 
additional  catalogues  furnisli  means  for  completing  this  work,  so 
that  we  have  now  a  most  valuable  determination  of  tbe  light  of 
all  the  stars  in  Flamstccd's  Catalogue  at  a  time  when  no  other 
estimates  of  tbeir  light  are  known  to  exist.  By  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Scbonfeld,  Director  of  tbe  Bonn  Observatory,  I  was 
permitted  to  make  a  copy  of  tlic  unpublished  observations  of  vari- 
able stars  made  hy  tbe  late  Professor  Argclander  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Volume  VII.  of  the  Bonn  Annals.  Tliese  manuscripts 
will  be  very  valuable  in  connection  with  the  bibliography  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

Publications. 

The  printina;  of  Volume  XIV.  of  the  Observatoiy  Annals  has 
gone  on  steadily  during  the  year,  the  printers  having  coiistaDtly 
been  supplied  with  copy. 

The  publications  named  helow  have  appeared  since  the  similar 
list  in  the  last  Report  was  drawn  up,  either  as  official  communica- 
tions from  the  Observatory,  or  as  papers  prepared  by  its  officers 
individually. 

Tiiirty-seventh  Annual  Report. 

Statement  of  work  done  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory 
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during  the  years  1877-82.  Bj  Edward  G.  Pickering.  Cambridge, 
1882. 

First  Circular  of  Instructions  for  Observers  of  Variable  Stara, 
acting  in  co-operatiou  with  the  Harvard  College  Observatorjt 
dated  January  27,  1883. 

Circulars  relative  to  the  Collection  and  Distribution  of  Astronom- 
ical Intelligence.     Cambridge,  1883, 

On  the  Telegraphic  Transmisttiou  of  Astronomical  Data.  Fart 
ii.     The  Piirase  Code. 

Circular  on  Astronomical  Photography,  dated  February  21, 
1883. 

Address  by  Pi-ofessor  Pickering  at  the  June  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  The  Observatory,  vi,  199.  As- 
tronomical Register,  xxi.  150. 

Address  by  Professor  Pickering  at  the  Second  Annual  Gen- 
eral Meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society.  Abstract  of 
Proceedings,  2.     Astronomical  Register,  xxi.  278. 

The  Wedge  Photometer.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  xvU.  231. 

Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Venus,  December  5  and  6, 1882, 
made  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  Edward  C.  Picker- 
ing, Director.    Id.  xviii.  15. 

On  a  Method  of  determining  the  Index  Error  of  a  Meridian 
Circle  at  any  Instant,  depending  upon  the  observed  Polar  Dis- 
tance of  Polaris.     By  W.  A.  Rogers.     Id.  xviii.  284. 

Studies  in  Metrology.     By  W.  A.  Rogers,     Id.  xviii.  287. 

On  the  Reduction  of  Different  Star  Catalogues  to  a  Common 
System.  By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Id.  xviii.  399 ;  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  cvi.  257. 

A  Study  of  tlie  Centimeter  marked  "  A,"  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  for  the  Committee  on  Microme- 
try. By  W,  A.  Rogers.  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  of  Microscopists,  1883, 
p.  184. 

A  Critical  Study  of  the  Action  of  a  Diamond  in  ruling  Lines 
upon  Glass  and  Metals.     By  W,  A.  Rogers.     Id.  p.  149. 

Note  on  Probable  Errors.     By  W.  A.  Rogers.     Id. 

Vice-President's  Address  on  the  German  Survey  of  tlie  North- 
ern Heavens.  By  W,  A.  Rogers.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc,  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1883,  p.  53. 

Results  of  Tests  with  the  Almucantar  in  Time  and  Latitude. 
By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.    Id.    (Also  Sidereal  Messenger,  ii.  269.) 
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Moaiitain  Obacrvatories.  By  Edward  0.  Pickering.  Appa- 
lacliia,  iii.  y9.     Tlie  Observatory,  tL  28T. 

On  the  Orbit  of  the  Great  Comet.  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Astronomische  fJachrichten,  ciii.  847. 

Oil  the  Orbit  of  the  Great  Comet.  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Id.  ciii.  381. 

Elements  of  Comet  1882, 1.     By  0.  C.  Wendell.     Id.  civ.  287. 

Elemeuts  and  Obserrations  of  the  Comet  1883,  Brooks-Swift. 
By  S.  G.  Chandler,  Jr.     Id.  cv.  127. 

Ephemcris  of  Comet  1883,  Brooks-Swift.  By  John  Eitchie, 
Jr.     Id.  cv.  143. 

On  the  Variability  of  86  (Uran.  Argentina)  Ceti.  By  S.  C. 
Chandler,  Jr.     Id.  cv.  333. 

New  Planetary  Nebulae.  By  Edward  0.  Pickering.  Id.  cv. 
335. 

Erratum  in  the  Position  of  a  Variable  Star.  By  Edward  C. 
Pickering.     Id.  cv.  851. 

Observations  of  Comet  1883,  I.  (Brooks-Swift)  at  Harvard 
College  Observatory.     By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.     Id,  cvi.  9. 

A  convenient  Method  of  finding  or  identifying  an  Asteroid.  By 
0.  C.  Wendell.    Id.  cvi.  205. 

Bate  of  Discovery  by  Brooks  of  Pons'  Comet.  By  John 
Ritchie,  Jr.     Id.  cvii.  43. 

On  the  Outburst  in  the  Light  of  the  Comet  Pons-Brooks,  Sep- 
tember 21-23.     By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.     Id.  cvii.  131j 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  rapid  accumulation  of  results  will 
soon  involve  an  important  question  regarding  their  publication. 
The  funds  especially  provided  for  this  purpose  will  prove  entirely 
inadequate,  and  the  application  to  this  purpose  of  the  unrestricted 
funds  of  the  Observatory  must  bo  considered.  This  subject  will 
probably  be  more  fully  treated  in  my  next  Annual  Report. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Diretlor. 


To  THE  PrI':si0ent  op  tue  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  August  31, 1883 :  — 
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The  negotiations  between  the  College  and  the  city  of  BoBtoD 
for  their  joint  occupancy  of  the  Arboretum  aB  a  public  park  were 
concluded  on  the  SOth  day  of  December.  On  that  day  an  Inden- 
ture (see  Appendix),  signed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  ■ 
and  the  Park  Commiasionera  of  Boston,  was  executed.  Under 
this  indenture  the  city  agreed  to  lease  to  the  College  for  999 
years,  with  the  right  of  renewal,  at  a  nominal  rent,  the  portion 
of  the  original  Arboretum  grounds  not  needed  for  parkways  and 
roads,  the  Park  Commissioners  having  previously  laid  out  the 
Arboretum  aa  a  public  park.  Nearly  twenty  acres  of  ground 
adjoining  the  College  property  and  purchased  by  the  city  of 
Boston  for  the  purpose  were  included  in  t)ie  lease,  which  is  made 
contingent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  various  conditions  hy  the  two 
pai'tics. 

It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  will  be  of  great  mutual 
benefit  to  the  Arboretum  and  the  city  of  Boston.  Under  its  pro- 
visions tlie  property  of  the  College  in  the  Arboretum  is  freed  from 
all  danger  of  taxation,  and  is  relieved  of  the  possibility  of  en- 
croachment iiy  any  railroad,  tramway,  or  public  street. 

The  city  binds  itself  to  expend  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
Bum  of  $75,000  in  building  roadways  through  the  Arboretum 
upon  a  plan  previously  agreed  upon.  It  agrees,  further,  to  main- 
tain these  roadways  in  a  proper  manner  during  the  term  of  the 
lease,  and  to  protect  them  and  the  Arboretum  itself  from  injury 
by  a  suitable  police. 

nie  College  agrees  that  the  Arboretum  shall  be  open  for  the 
instruction  and  use  of  the  public  at  all  reasonable  hours.  The 
control  and  arrangement  of  the  Arboretum,  with  the  exception  of 
the  roadways,  rests  in  the  hands  of  tlie  President  and  Fellows. 
The  scientific  development  of  the  Arboretum,  therefore,  will  not 
be  afTcctcd  by  this  arrangement,  while  its  usefulness  as  a  means 
for  popular  instruction  must  be  greatly  increased. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  construction  of  the  roads  was  begun 
by  the  city  early  in  July,  and  has  been  steadily  continued. 

The  great  accumulation  of  plants  in  the  nurseries  has  neces- 
sitated their  furtlier  enlargement,  and  nearly  two  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  nursery  grounds.  Such  plants  as  required  moving 
have  been  transplanted,  and  the  large  collections  of  plants  are  in 
a  satisfactory  and  flourishing  condition. 

In  my  last  Bcport  I  called  attention  to  the  new  system  intro- 
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duced  into  the  Arboretum  for  preserving  by  mcaiiB  of  a  card 
catalogue  a  record  of  the  collection  of  living  plants.  The  plan 
has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  the  whole  nursery 
collection  has  been  renumbered  and  relabelled  during  the  year, 
to  conform  to  it.  Tlie  collection  is  now  represented  by  2,542 
cards. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and 
horticultural  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  7,841  plants  (including  cuttings  and  grafts)  and 
21  packets  of  seeds  distributed  as  follows:  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  6,431  plants  and  1  packet  of  seeds;  to  Great 
Britain,  24  plants  and  5  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  262  plants  and  15  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Algeria,  100 
plants. 

There  have  been  received  dnring  the  year,  7,821  plants  (in- 
cluding cuttings  and  grafts)  and  98  packets  of  seeds,  from  22 
donors. 

HRRGARIDM    AND    HDSECM. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  Herbarium  and  Museum  has  been 

continued  during  the  year.  Tliere  have  been  added  to  the  Her- 
barium, 3,827  sheets  of  dried  plants ;  of  these,  927  sbects  contain 
North  American  species,  and  2,900  sheets  a  collection  of  the  lig- 
neous plants  cultivated  in  Europe  and  prepared  at  the  Boyal 
Garden,  Kew,  for  the  Arboretum. 

During  the  year,  the  Report  upon  the  Forests  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  the  Director,  in  connection  with  the  10th 
Census,  has  been  completed.  T!ie  botanical  drawings  of  the 
trees  of  North  America  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  continned  by  Mr.  Faxon,  wlio  has  also  been  engaged  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  sjiecial  herbarium,  illustrating  North  Amer- 
ican trees,  to  accompany  the  exhibit  of  forest  products  which  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jcsup  is  now  forming  in  New  York,  under  ray  general 
direction,  in  connection  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

As  a  member  of  the  Northern  Transcontinental  Sun-cy,  the 
Director  devoted  the  months  of  July  and  August  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  forests  of  the 
Boclty  Mountains  in  Northern  Montana. 

C.    S.    SARGENT,  Direelor. 
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To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Haktabd  Colleoe: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  during  tlie  post  year  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Museum  building  has  been  completed.  The 
trausfer  of  the  students  to  their  new  quarter8  has  been  effected, 
and  the  whole  building  is  now  occupied  us  originally  planned. 
The  rooms  in  this  addition  are  devoted  mainly  to  Laboratories,  to 
the  Library,  Lecture  Room,  and  Curator's  Room,  only  such  space 
being  reserved  for  exhibition  as  was  necessary  to  connect  the 
general  exhibition  rooms  with  those  of  the  main  body  of  the 
building,  hereafter  to  be  erected. 

Teu  years  wanting  only  a  few  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
care  of  the  Museum  devolved  upon  me.  Some  account  is  due 
here  of  Hie  work  done  during  that  decade,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Museum  as  compared  with  its  condition  at  the  close 
of  1873,  At  that  time,  and  indeed  far  earlier,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  institution,  the  general  plan  was  sketched  out  in 
the  mind  of  its  founder.  But  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
initiation  of  so  large  an  undertaking  prevented  Professor  Agassiz 
from  developing  his  schemes.  From  want  of  rooms  and  of  means 
for  proper  distribution,  the  immense  accessions  constantly  accu- 
mulating; upon  his  hands  invaded, little  by  little,  the  space  devoted 
to  special  objects.  It  became  evident,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  radical  rearrangement  of  the  collections 
could  bring  out  his  plans  and  give  them  distinct  expression.  This 
rearrangement  has  been  completed  only  within  the  past  year,  and 
no  sign  of  the  former  confusion,  due  to  a  too  rapid  accumulation 
of  material,  is  left. 

At  the  close  of  1873  the  Museum  building  covered  about  9,400 
square  feet  of  ground,  and  was  filled  to  overflowing,  from  attic 
to  basement,  with  the  collections  brought  together  by  its  first 
Director.  The  buildings  and  collections  then  represented  an 
expenditure  of  about  $200,000.  From  that  time  to  the  past 
Academic  year  the  new  buildings  and  collections  represent  an 
additional  expenditure  of  more  than  $500,000,  in  addition  to  the 
current  expenditure.  The  ground  covered  by  the  additional 
building  measures  about  9,500  square  feet.  The  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Director  in  1873  came  from  the  income  of 
invested  funds  amounting  to  about  $185,000.  At  the  present 
moment,  these  amount  to  over  $580,000.    Teu  years  ago  our 
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departmental  Library  numbered  some  5,000  volumes.  Since  that 
time  it  has  increased  to  16,000  volumes. 

Tlie  temporary  quarters  provided  for  tlie  instruction  then  given 
at  the  Museum  afforded  no  facilities  for  the  more  accurate  work 
now  required  iu  mauy  branches  of  the  Biological  and  Geological 
Departments.  Altliougli  our  present  laboratories,  still  in  their 
first  year  of  service,  are  not  equipped  as  I  hope  to  see  them,  they 
afford  eveu  now  ample  facilities  for  instruction  aud  invesUgatiou, 
as  compared  with  tltose  heretofore  available  at  Cambridge. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum,  giving  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions by  specialists  or  by  Assistants  of  the  Museum,  the  materials 
for  which  have  been  drawn  from  our  collections,  have  been 
rapidly  issued.  Volumes  IV,  to  X.  of  tbe  Bulletins,  and  Volumes 
IV.  to  IX.  of  the  Memoirs,  have  been  publislied  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

Already,  in  1853,  the  late  Edward  Forbes  saw  the  importance 
of  geographical  displays  as  applied  to  the  geological  structure 
and  products  of  tlie  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  connection  witli 
the  Jermyn  Street  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  He  protested 
against  the  simple  and  single  systematic  arrangement,  as  not 
covering  the  ground  necessary  to  make  the  Museum  practically 
useful.  lie  further  dwelt  on  the  fact,  that  a  museum  as  such,  not 
connected  with  an  educational  institution,  was  of  very  little  use  to 
the  public  beyond  its  value  as  a  cyclopa;dia  of  reference. 

Wc  have  attempted  to  build  up  an  institution  of  that  kind,  and 
under  our  present  conditiojis  it  is  now  possible  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  success  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo<.dogy,  based  as 
it  is  upon  a  plan  essentially  different  from  that  of  other  like  insti- 
tutions. Our  Exhibition  Rooms,  for  instance,  are  comparatively 
small,  each  one  devoted  to  a  special  subject,  but  so  combined  that, 
when  taken  together,  tliey  illustrate  the  animal  kingdom  as  a 
whole  iu  its  general  relations,  and  in  its  geographical  and  palsBon- 
tological  range  and  distribution.  They  are  intended  not  only  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  public  at  large,  aud  of  beginners  as  well 
as  of  more  advanced  university  students,  but  also  to  promote 
research  by  giving  assistance  to  specialists  aud  original  investiga- 
tors. Meanwhile,  the  work  of  the  Museum  proper  should  be  in 
charge  of  Assi-stants  whose  duties  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a 
good  part  of  their  time  free  for  original  research ;  the  Museum 
as  a  whole  forming  an  important  branch  of   the  Natural  Hia- 
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tory  Department  of  the  University,  with  which  its  AsBietantB 
and  Professoia  are  intimately  connected. 

An  enumeration  of  the  contents  and  uses  to  which  our  space  is 
devoted  will  give  a  better  idea  of  our  aims  than  a  leugthy 
description. 

EXHIBITION   ROOMS. 

Synoptic  Room :  — 

Synopsis  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  llvlDg  and  foBBiI. 
Five  Systematic  Rooms ;  — 

Mammalia. 

Birds. 

Fishes. 

Mollnsca. 

Radiates  and  Protozoa. 
And  their  Galleries  for  the  Systematic  Collections  of  Reptiles,  Insects, 
and  Crustacea. 

Seven  Faunal  Rooms  and  Galleries:  — 

North  American. 

South  American. 

African,  including  Madagascar. 

Indian. 

*  Europeo- Siberian. 

*  Atlantic. 

*  Pacific 

Four  Rooms  for  the  Palaiontological  Collections. 

Two  Rooms  for  the  Palaeozoic,  one  for  the  Mesozoic,  and  one  for  the 
Tertiary :  — 

*  The  Silurian  and  Devonian. 
"  The  Carboniferous  and  Jura. 
"  The  Cretaceous, 

*  The  Tertiary. 

The  Work  Rooms  for  the  Assistants  of  the  Museum,  and  the  Storage 
Booms,  which  are  also  intended  as  work  rooms  of  their  special  subjects, 
are  distributed  as  follows,  in  addition  to  a  large  Receiving  Room  and  a 
general  workshop. 

The  Alcoholic  Collections  stored  in  the  basement  occupy;  — 
Four  Rooms  devoted  to  Fishes, 
Two  Rooms  for  Fishes  and  Reptiles. 


*  Not  ;et  opened  to  the  ptiblic. 
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One  Room  for  Birds  and  Mammala. 
One  Room  for  Mollusca. 
One  Room  for  Crustacea. 
One  Boom  for  tlie  other  Invertebrates. 
The  Entomological  Department  is  to  occupy  eventually  four  gallery 
rooms  of  the  first  story. 

The  Work  Rooms  and  Storage  Rooms  of  tbe  fifth  story  are  filled  by 
collections  occupying:  — 

Five  Rooms  devoted  to  Bii-ds  and  Mammals ;  three  for  skios  and 

eggs,  and  two  for  skeletons. 
One  Room  for  Crustacea. 
One  Room  for  Mollusca. 
One  lioom  for  Fish  and  Reptile  Skeletons. 
One  Room  for  the  Collection  of  dry  Invertebrates  (Corals,  Eclii- 

noderma.  Sponges,  etc.). 
Two  Rooms  for  Fosail  Vertebrates  exclusive  of  Fishes. 
The  vemaiiiiiig  Pal Econlolog leal  Collections  are  crowded  into  four  Work 
and  Storage  Rooms. 

Two  Work  Rooms  for  the  Geological  and  Lithological  Department. 
Four  Rooms  are  ilcvoted  to  tlie  Library  of  ihe  Museum,  and  one  Boom 
for  tlie  oflice  of  the  Curator. 
There  are  also :  — 

A  Lirge  general  Lecture  Room. 
Tliree  Labora,iorios  for  Stiukiits  in  Biology, 

Three  Lalioratorics  for  Students  in  Geuliigy  and  Pal  Deontology,  with 

two  aniitUer  private  rooms  for  the  Instructors. 

With    the    ISiologiciil    Laboratories    will    be  connected    also   a  large 

Room  for  an   Aquarium  for  both  fresh-water  and  marine  animals,  and 

anotlier  room  for  a  Vivarium,  both  of  which  are  iu  Ihe  basement  of  the 

building. 

Tliia  will  give  iia,  in  all,  seventeen  rooms  devoted  to  the  ei- 
hibitiuii  of  collections  for  the  public ;  ten  work  and  storage  rooms 
in  tlic  basement,  for  tlic  Alcoholic  Cnllections  ;  thirteen  work  and 
storage  rooms  for  the  dry  Zoiilugit^ai  Collcclioiis ;  eight  Bimilar 
rooms  lor  the  Pal.Tioiitolugic:!!  and  Geological  Collections ;  and 
thirteen  rounis  devoted  to  the  LiiboraLorics,  Lecture  Rooms,  and 
Library  eoiiiiectcd  with  the  in.'itnietioii  given  at  the  Museum. 
The  arraiigciueiit  being  sudi  tliat  wiienever  any  Departments, 
as,  fi)r  instanec,  the  Gcologieal  and  (Jeograjihical,  or  the  Ana- 
tomical, or  any  other,  outgrow  their  present  quarters,  room  can 
be  made  for  them,  by  extensions  of  the  building,  for  a  long  time 
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to  come,  without  interfering  with  the  plana  which  have  been 
carried  out  thus  far. 

Ill  adopting  a  small  unit  for  the  size  of  our  rooms  (30  X  40  ft.), 
we  deliberately  abandoned  all  attempts  at  Exhibition  Rooms 
imposing  from  their  size.  We  have  aimed  only  to  place  before 
the  public  such  portions  of  our  collections  as  shall  become  in- 
structive ;  and  in  our  storage  and  work  rooms  the  appliances  for 
storage  aim  at  economy  of  space,  and  are  intended,  while  they 
do  not  neglect  the  careful  preservation  of  the  Collections,  to  give 
to  the  Assistants  and  students  the  freest  and  quickest  possible 
access  to  them. 

During  the  past  summer  the  following  persons  pursued  their 
studies  at  iny  Newport  laboratory :  —  Mr.  Fewkes,  one  of  the 
Uuseum  Assistants,  who  devoted  his  time  principally  to  embryo- 
logical  studies  of  Annelids,  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Tuttle  of  the 
i^icntific  tichool,  and  Miss  E.  A.  Nunii,  who  devoted  lier  time 
to  the  study  of  the  earlier  stages  in  the  development  of  Brachy- 
ura.  Prof.  C.  0.  Whitman  took  up  the  study  of  the  early  stages 
of  sonic  of  the  many  species  of  pelagic  fish-eggs,  so  common  at 
Newport;  a:id  he  is  preparing  in  connection  with  me  a  prelimi- 
nary report  on  his  work,  some  of  which  is  in  continuation  of 
investigiitions  on  the  early  stages  of  the  bony  fishes,  begun  nearly 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  course  in  Biology,  given  by  Professors  Farlow  and  Faxon, 
was  attended  by  two  Seniors,  seventeen  Juniors,  four  Hoplio- 
mores,  and  one  special  student.  Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins  assisted 
Professors  Fallow  and  Faxon  in  the  laboratory  work  of  the 
course. 

In  Advanced  Zoology,  the  course  of  Professor  Faxon  was 
followed  thi-ougliout  the  j'car  by  thirteen  Seniors,  four  Juniors, 
and  one  student  from  the  Scientific  Hcbool. 

During  the  past  Academic  year  lectures  in  General  Zoology 
were  given  liy  Dr.  Mark  to  104  students,  of  whom  '^d  were 
Seniors,  34  Juniors,  25  Sophomores,  2  Freshmen,  2  Unmatricu- 
lated,  and  2  ScicnUlic  Students. 

In  Dr.  Mark's  course  on  Embryology,  the  lectures  were  at- 
tended by  tliteo  fourth-year  students  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  The  laboratory  work  was  pursued  by  the  three  students 
attending  the  lectures,  and  by  another  who  had  previously  at- 
tended  the   same   course.     The  work  consisted   largely  in   the 
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iaveatigation  of  special  topics  proposed  by  the  instructor  at  the 
beginning  of  tlie  year. 

These  studies  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  following 
papers :  — 

1.  On  the  Development  of  (Ecanthua  niveus,  and  its  Para- 
site, Teleas.  By  Howard  Ayers.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc,  Nat.  Hist., 
Vol.  HI.  No.  8. 

2.  On  the  Development  of  the  Posterior  Fissure  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  and  the  Reduction  of  the  Central  Canal,  in  the  Pig.  By 
William  Barnes. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Development  of  Phryganidffi.  By  William 
Patten. 

4.  The  Relation  of  the  External  Meatus,  Tympanum,  and 
Eustachian  Tube  to  the  First  Visceral  Cleft.  By  Albert  H. 
Tuttle,  of  Boston. 

The  papers  of  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Tuttle  are  in  press  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Americari  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Professor  Shaler  and  Mr,  W.  M.  Davis  gave  the  usual  courses, 
as  follows :  — 

In  Physical  Geography,  attended  by  sixty  students.  (Mr. 
Davis.) 

In  Elementary  Geology,  with  field-work,  attended  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  students.  (Prof.  Shaler  and  Mr. 
Davia.) 

A  course  in  Advanced  Geology,  with  field  work,  attended  by 
twenty-five  students.     (Prof.  Shaler  and  Mr.  Davis.) 

A  course  in  Palasontology,  attended  by  seven  persons.  (Prof. 
Shaler.) 

Professor  Whitney  lectured  twice  a  week  on  Applied  Geology, 
throughout  the  year.  He  was  assisted  in  tliis  course  by  Dr. 
Wodsworth,  who  also  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Advanced 
Lithology,  and  took  charge  of  the  instruction  of  a  small  class  of 
special  students  in  Microscojiic  Lithology. 

About  five  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library 
of  the  Museum  during  the  past  year. 

A  special  list  of  tlic  Museum  publications  during  the  last 
Academic  year  is  given  in  Appendix  A  of  this  Report.  They 
consist  of  four  numbers  of  the  Memoirs,  and  of  fifteen  num- 
bers of  the  Bulletin.  Tlic  jmblicafions  issued  elsewhere  by 
several   specialists,  based  mainly   upon  Museum   materials,  are 
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mentioned  in  the  special  Reports  of  tlie  Assistants  of  the  Mu- 
seum. The  other  publications  of  the  Pfofessors  and  Assistants 
of  the  Museum  ate  noted  in  the  Reports  of  the  different  De- 
partments. 

Tlie  larger  number  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  are 
devoted  to  Reports  on  the  collections  made  by  the  "Blalte." 
These  consist  of:  — 

A  Report  on  the  Stalked  Orinoids  collected  by  the  "  Blake " 
in  the  Caribbean,  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Carpenter.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  X., 
No.  4.     16  pp.    December,  1882. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  the  "  Blake,"  collected 
during  the  Summer  of  1880,  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  by  Prof.  B.  G.  Goode  and  Dr.  Tarlton  H.  Bean. 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  X.,  No.  5.     37  pp.     April,  1883. 

A  Report  on  the  Ophiuridas  of  the  "  Blake,"  by  Theodore 
Lyraan.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  X.,  No.  6.  50  pp.  8  plates.  May, 
1883. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Anthozoa,  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  XI.,  No.  1.     V2  pp.  8  plates.     July,  1883. 

A  Report  on  the  Isopods,  by  Oscar  Harger.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z., 
XL,  No.  4.     14  pp.  4  plates.     September,  1883. 

In  connection  with  the  explorations  of  the  Gulf  Stream  by 
the  Coast  .Survey,  a  Report  on  the  MedusiE  of  the  Bermudas,  by 
J.  Walter  Fewkes.     10  pp.  1  plate. 

Vol.  X,  No.  3  of  the  Bulletin  contains  a  paper  by  Dr.  Harrison 
Allen  on  the  Ethmoid  Bone  in  the  Mammalia.  27  pp.  7  plates. 
November,  1882. 

Of  the  seventii  volume,  the  first  of  the  Geological  Series,  three 
numbers  have  been  published:  — 

No.  8,  a  short  paper  by  Prof.  Lcsquereux,  On  some  Permian 
Fossil  Plants  from  Colorado.     4  pp.     October,  1882. 

Nos.  9  and  10,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Davis:  On  the  Triassic  Traps 
and  Sandstones  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  59  pp.  3  plates. 
On  the  Lower  Helderberg  Limestones  east  of  the  Catskills,  20  pp. 
2  plates.     January,  1883. 

ProfpsHor  Whitney  has  pnliiialied  the  third  and  concluding 
part  of  the  Climatic  Changes,  Vol.  VII.  No.  2,  Part  III.  Mem. 
M.  C.  Z.,  pp.  265-394.     October,  1882. 

I  have  myself  published  the  following :  — 
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T  hope  during  the  coming  winter  to  be  able  to  move  the  collec- 
tions of  fossils  now  stored  in  the  attic  to  their  final  storage  rooms, 
and  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Palieontologi- 

cal  Collections  intended  for  c^cliiliition. 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ,  Curaiar. 
Cahbbidge,  October  1,  1BS3. 
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Indenture  belmeen  Ilareard  College  and  the  City  of  Rmton  enncerning  the  use  of 
the  Arnold  Arborelum  as  a  Public  Park. 

This  Indeoture  made  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hondred  and  eighty-two,  between  the  City  of  Boston,  a  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  MasaachuseLta  (hcriinafter  called  the  City),  of 
the  one  part  and  the  Prealdent  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  a  corpora- 
tion established  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  (hereinafter  called  the  College), 
of  the  other  part. 

Whereiis,  the  Board  of  Part  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Boston,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  said  Board  by  Chapter  one  hundred 
and  eighty-live  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  of  the  year 
ia7.">,  and  by  the  City  Council  of  said  City  of  Boston,  by  a  certain  written 
instrument  of  even  date  herewith  to  be  recorded  with  the  Suffolk  Registry 
of  Deeds,  have  taken  and  located  as  and  for  a  public  park  that  tract  of  land 
in  that  part  of  said  city  known  as  West  Roxbury  held  by  the  College  and  by 
it  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  so  called,  together  with 
certain  adjoining  tracts  the  property  of  other  persons  deemed  by  said  Com- 
missioners convenient  and  necessary  for  use  iu  connection  tlierewith,  for  the 
purposes  and  under  the  powers  and  limitations  set  forth  in  said  Act  and 
Acta  in  addition  thereto  and  amendment  thereof. 

And  whereas,  by  an      t    f  tl      t  I  C       t    f  M      achusetts  passed  on 

the  twenty-ninth  day  of  M  1  tl  y  a  1  J  t  aa  acted  that  in  case 
the  said  Board  of  Park  C  rs  d    m  d    t  d         ble  so  to  tjike  the 

said  lands  for  the  said  p     p  th     C    y  th      by    nthorized  to  lease 

audi  portions  of  the  blVb      tm      ddj  t      tsso  taken,  as  the 

said  Board  of  Commiss  m    ht  d  t  y  f     use  as  park  ways 

and  grounds  to  the  Colk^e,  to  be  held  to  the  same  u»cs  and  purposes  as  Uie 
said  Arboretum  was  then  held  under  the  trusts  oreateil  by  the  wills  of 
Benjamin  Bussey  and  of  James  Arnold,  and  for  such  a. term  and  upon  such 
mutual  restrictions,  reservations,  covenants,  and  conditions  as  to  the  use 
thereof  by  the  public  in  connection  with  the  usea  of  the  same  under  the  said 
trusts,  and  as  to  the  rights,  duties  and  obligations  of  the  contractijig  parties 
as  might  be  ^reed  upon  between  the  said  Commissioners  and  the  College. 
And  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  City  and  tlie  presi- 
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dent  OD  behalf  of  the  College  were  respectively  authorized  to  execute  and 
deliver  Uie  said  lease. 

And  whereas,  the  said  Board  o£  Park  Commissioners  deems  such  portion 
of  the  said  Arboretum  and  adjoining  tracts  aa  is  hereinafter  described  and 
leased  to  be  not  necessary  for  <tse  as  park  wsjh  and  grounilB  and  considerB 
that  the  same  will  be  better  and  more  advatilageonsly  enjoyed  and  used  by 
the  public  as  a  part  of  the  said  park  if  the  same  be  leased  to  the  College  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  trusts  and  upon  such  terms  and  subject  to  such 
provisions  nitb  regard  to  the  use  thereof  by  the  public  as  are  hereinafter 
contained.  And  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  said  Commissioners  and  the 
College  that  the  same  be  leased  to  the  College  for  the  term  and  upon  the 
mutual  restrictions,  reservations,  covenants,  and  conditions  hereinafter 
expressed. 

Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth  that  the  City  by  virtue  and  in  exercise  of 
the  power  and  authority  given  to  it  by  the  said  act  and  of  every  otlier  power 
and  autliority  it  hereto  enabling  doth  demise  and  lease  unto  the  College  all 
that  parcel  of  land  delineated  on  a  plan  entitled  "  The  Arnold  Arboretum," 
and  to  be  recorded  herewith  in  the  Suffolk  Registry  o£  Deeds  situate  in  that 
part  of  Boston  known  as  West  Itoxbury  and  bounded  and  described  as  fol- 
lows: —  ISegtuuiiig  at  a  point  on  the  northerly  line  of  South  Street  at  land 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  running  thence  north- 
westerly on  said  land  by  two  lines  '2'i\>  feet  and  '^H,^,^^  feet ;  thence  turning 
and  running  in  a  general  westerly  direction  en  said  land  of  said  President 
and  Fellows  by  several  lines  4.t7|ij*j  feet,  ■H-'i'ij'ff  feet,  liOiYa  f^^t,  Hoj^ii  feet, 
l'10,'-„''j  feet,  13U:2jJ(i  feet,  and  JUI^Ylt  fi^cti  thence  turning  and  running  on 
said  last  inentioiR-d  land  in  a  general  southeasterly  direction  by  several  lines 
U-iiW  feet,  lU'i'A  I'wt,  107 lY,  feet,  and  :2ul,Y„  fc^t  to  South  Street,  thence 
turnin'T  nnd  running  soutliivcsLerly  by  a  curved  and  broken  line  on  said 
fs     t!    St     t  1-1  )  f    t  t    H       y     t     t    th  t         g       d  g 

th       t    Ij  i  U        V  "itre  t  lOSI         f    t  to  \\    Ite       t      t    th 

t         ^       d  tl     l>  I  U    I       bt     I     ID        f    t,  th 

t         g        I  U       t    I     I  y  tl        I  I     d    t   C  rol       F 

bk  I  1       1         S    I       t  f  f    t        d     1  feet 

th  t  i  tl         t    ij  d  I     d    f  k     1 3jl         feet 

to  C     t        t     t  tl  1  d  Ih      t    ly       s.  d  t     t 

Stre  t  11   )        f    t    tl  t  d  th      t    ly    00  f    t 
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radius  490]J|^  foet,  thence  southwesterly  by  another  curred  line  of  747/^ 
feet  radius  'M7^^^  feet,  the  laat  six  boundaries  being  on  land  of  George  W. 
Goldsmith  and  his  heirs ;  thence  xouthwoaterly  by  a  straight  line  on  land  now 
or  formerly  of  Robert  and  Fred  Seaver217,*,°5  feet,  thence  southwesterly  by  a 
straight  line  IJj  feet,  thence  southerly  by  a  curved  line  of  SJljW  f^^t  radius 
4'27,^'j  feet,  thence  southeasterly  by  a  straight  Iine218j'|^  feet,  the  laat  three 
boundariea  being  on  land  of  Sophia  A.  Smith  anil  her  heirs,  tbence  continuing 
on  the  same  line  southeasterly  ri^lj-u'c  feet,  thence  by  a  curved  line  of  J!87[% 
feet  radius  17'2  ,^/,  feet,  thence  southeasterly  by  a  straight  line  oO  feet,  thence 
by  a  curved  line  of  659  j*;?^  feet  radius  i'^5^\  feet,  thence  southeasterly  by  a 
straight  line  W^^^  feet,  tience  by  a  curved  line  of  52!),';j*y  feet  radius  41^0*5 
feet,  thence  by  another  curved  line  of  17o  feet  radius  -i^i'i'if  feet,  thence 
easterly  by  another  curved  line  of  17^"„'j  feet  radius  30,y(  feet,  to  South 
Street;  the  last  eight  boundaries  being  on  land  of  Artiiur  W.  Austin,  thence 
turning  and  running  southerly  and  southwesterly  on  South  Street  i'2'2^^f 
feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning  containing  l'>7,|,\  acres  more  or  less. 

Excepting  and  always  reserving  out  of  these  presents  all  tliose  parts  of 
said  lauds  delineated  and  marked  on  said  plan  as  driveways  and  parkways, 
and  those  parts  of  tlio  same  lands  delineated  and  marked  A.  and  B.  respec- 
tively ou  the  said  plan. 

And  granting;  with  tlie  prenti.ses  hereby  leased  a  free  and  unobstructed 
right  of  way  upon  and  over  all  tlie  said  excepted  parts  of  the  said  lands  and 
upon  and  over  the  driveways  and  parkways  delineated  on  tiic  said  plan,  and 
BO  marked  thereon. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  premises  hereby  leased  (he  re  in  after  called  the 
Arnold  Arboretimi)  unto  the  Collfge  and  its  successors  and  assigns  for 
the  term  of  Oiie  Thousand  Years  from  the  date  hereof  without  impeachinont 
of  waste  upon  and  for  the  same  trusts,  uses  and  purposes  as  those  upon  and 
for  wliioh  the  said  land  held  by  the  College  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
Arboretum  at  the  said  time  of  the  passing  of  the  said  act  of  the  year  1S-S(I, 
M-as  then  held  under  tlie  will  of  ISenjamiu  liu.ssey  and  the  will  of  James 
Arnold  and  a  certain  indenture  dated  the  211th  day  of  Alarch  in  the  year 
]S7'2.  and  made  between  Ueor<;o  I!-  ICmerson.  John  J.  Dixwcll  and  Prancis 
E.  Parker,  as  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  said  James  ArnoM  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  C  'ollege  of  the  other  pait,  in  which  indenture  llie  trusts  provided  for 
iu  the  sai.l  will  of  James  Arnold  ^ire  declared  in  pursnaiice  of  the  directions 
in  the  said  ■will  contained,  vieldiiig  and  paying  therefor  during  the  said 
term  the  j-oarly  rent  of  one  dollar. 

And  tiie  City  covenants  with  the  College,  its  successors  and  assigns  that 
the  C'olli'gc  and  its  successors  and  assigns  shall  penc  'ably  hulil  and  enjoy  the 
premises  hi-reby  leased  during  tlie  said  term  without  any  interference  or 
control  of  the  City  or  any  person  claiming  thmugh  or  under  it.  That  tlie 
City  lAill  at  al!  times  save  a[id  keep  harmless  and  indemnified  the  College 
and  its  siiecessors  and  assigns,  atid  keep  the  premises  hereby  leased  free  and 
di.*charged  of  an.l  from  all  tascs  and  assessments  of  every  <lesciiplii.n  whirl, 
during  the  said  term  may  be  assessed  or  payable  iu  respect  of  or  charged 
upon  the  premises  hereby  leased  or  any  part  ihereDf. 

That  the  City  will  within  a  reasonable  time  make  and  finish  fit  for  use  of 
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good  sound  materials  and  in  a  proper  and  workmanlike  manner  the  drive- 
wayB  of  which  the  Rites  and  dimensions  are  delineated  od  the  said  plan  and 
so  marked  thereon;  but  at  a  coat  not  exceeding  aeventj-flve  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  the  said  driveways  during  the  said  term  shell  be  repaired 
and  maintained  in  a  proper  and  suhstanti&l  manner  free  of  all  charge  and 
expense  to  the  College  and  its  successors  and  assigns.  That  the  City  will 
during  the  said  term  provide  and  maintain  a  proper  and  sufficient  police  in 
and  about  the  Arboretum  and  the  said  parts  excepted  from  these  present* 
and  the  said  roads,  avenues,  and  parkway  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
good  conduct  and  the  observance  of  the  rules  hcrein^ifter  mentioned  or 
provided  for.  That  no  public  street  or  highway  and  no  steam  or  horse 
railway,  or  construction  for  like  purposes  shall  be  laid  out  through  or  ocer 
any  part  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  eicept  in  such  places  if  any  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Park  Commissioners  and  the  College  shall  approve.  That  if 
the  water  supply  from  the  sources  within  the  Arnold  Arboretum  which  the 
College  has  heretofore  enjoyed  for  use  in  the  said  Arboretum  shall  at  any 
iivae  be  cut  off,  interrupted,  or  impaired  by  the  City  or  its  assigns  the  City 
will  immediately  provide  at  its  own  charge  and  expense  an  equal  or  superior 
supply  of  water  for  the  like  uses.  And  that  if  the  College,  its  successors  or 
assigns  shall  be  desirous  of  taking  a  renewed  lease  of  tlie  said  premises  for 
the  furtlier  term  of  one  thousand  yeare  from  the  expiration  of  the  term 
hereby  granted,  the  City  or  its  assigns  will  upon  the  request  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  College,  its  successors  or  assigns  and  upon  its  or  their  exe- 
cuting and  delivering  to  the  City  or  its  assigns  a  counterpart  thereof,  forth- 
with execute  and  deliver  to  the  College  its  successors,  or  assigns  a  renewed 
lease  of  the  said  premises  for  tlie  further  term  of  one  thousand  years  at  tiie 
same  yearly  rent  and  upon  and  subject  to  tlie  same  restrictions,  reservations, 
covenants,  and  conditions  as  are  herein  contained  including  the  present 
covenant  and  so  on  from  time  to  time  forever.  And  the  College  for  itself 
and  its  suceessors  and  a»sLgtis  covenants  with  the  City  that  tlie  College 
will  not  commence  or  prosecute  any  action,  suit  or  otiier  proceeding  against 
the  City  for  the  enfoi-ceraent  or  recovery  of  any  damages  or  clwni  wliich  the 
College  may  have  or  be  entitled  to  against  tlie  City  by  reason  of  tlie  said 
taking  of  the  said  Arhoretuin  land  by  tlie  City.  And  that  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  shili  at  'II  r  bl     ti  b     oj        to  the  in  p   -tion  of  the 
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such  additional  rules  as  have  been  or  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed 
upon  between  tlie  Park  Com  mission  era  and  the  College.  But  any  of  the 
said  rules  may  be  altered  or  annulled  by  agreement  between  the  Park 
Commiasioners  and  tlie  College. 

In  witness  whereof  the  City  by  its  Board  of  Park  Coraraissioners  and  the 
College  by  ita  President  have  hereto  set  their  rcspectivo  corporate  seats, 
and  caused  tliese  presents  to  be  signed  acknowledged  and  delivered  in  their 
uanie  and  behalf  by  the  said  Commissioners  and  the  said  President  the  day 
and  year  flrst  above  written. 

The  City  of  Boston  by 
of  iip7'rii  CHAa.  H.  Dalton, 
ofBoiuin.  Wm.  Gray,  Jr., 
Henrt  I  be  I   ^  i^"  *^'''!/ 'if  ^o^'""' 

I 1  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  by 

lulL  CuARLF.9  W.  Eli 


COMMONWEALTH   OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Suffolk,  S.S.,  December  :10,  18S3.  Then  personally  appeared  Charles  H. 
Dalton,  William  Gray,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Irfe,  Hoard  of  Park  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  acknowledged  the  foregoing  iiiBirunieiit  to  be  the 
free  act  and  deed  of  tlio  .sitid  City,  and  per.ionally  appeared  Chavlea  W.  Kliot, 
President,  and  nckiiowlcdgeii  the  fori'j;oing  instrument  to  be  tile  free  act  and 
deed  of  the  Presidtnt  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  before  mo 

KdWAIID    p.    XhVrTI.ETON, 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

The  Schcduk  ycf-rred  lo  m  the  nht,ve  icrillcn  ludcnlwe. 

1.  The  Arnold  Arboretum  shall  be  open  to  visitors  daily  from  7  o'clock 
A.M.  until  sunset. 

2.  No  hawker,  peddler,  or  huckster  or  other  person  offering  or  exposing 
for  aalc  any  goods  or  wares  shall  be  allowed  in  the  Arboretum  or  ill  any  of 
tlie  roads,  avenucH,  or  parkwnys  within  its  limits, 

it.  No  military  or  civil  eiicanipmcjit,  parade,  drill,  review,  proce.'sion,  or 
other  military  or  civil  evolution,  assemblage,  ciitertiiinmeiit,  exi-rcise  or 
athletic  game,  or  sport  .-hali  be  had  or  performed  within  llie  Arlioretiim 
or  in  any  of  the  said  roads,  avenues,  or  parkways  except  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Park  Cojnmissioners  and  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College. 
And  no  military  body  shall,  except  with  such  prior  consent,  enter  or  move 
in  military  order  witliih  the  Arboretum,  or  in  any  of  the  said  roads,  avenues 
or  parkways,  except  in  ta.se  of  riot,  insurrection,  rebflliun,  or  war. 

Duplicate  has  been  recorded,  with  plan,  in  Suffolk  Deeds,  Lib.  IJSl, 
folio  M-2. 
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II. 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR,  1882-1833. 

.       College, 

Seniors 203 

JuDioTB 209 

Sophomores 207 

Freshmen 263 

88 

Unmatriculatcd  Students 4 

Lawrence  Scicutilic  School 2 

Bussey  Institution 

Dental  School 3 

Mudical  iichool 22 

Law  School 13 

Divinity  School 2 

Candidates  forthedeitrees  of  A.M.,  rh.D.,  aodS.D.      ...  4 

Holders  of  Fellowships 

Resident  Graduates  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 


n.lfffl  III" 


Chemistry  . 
Itotany  .     , 


y:,mher  tf  C'rH/calcs  t<.s"E'/  to  \\',mrn  m  I8S3. 

Advanr'ed  Essraination  (Old  Metliod) : 

Final  Esaiulnatioii  (New  .Method) : 


ACADKMIC    HONORS  FOR  TIIIC  YEAR  18S:2^1.SS3. 
Co>niKN€F,Mr,ST,  JiiNK  27.  lSS;i, 

.John  Hublmrd  Wilkins  Ed-.vly,  Arlliur  Ridjmmd  Marsh, 

Kven^tt  U-yinan  Si.M-y.'r,  Eiwi.i  (lutlirie  Molnnes, 

Ilei-hi'i-t  MiirsljiiU  Ll.)yd,  Arc>lii1>;U.l  Livingstone  Uodges, 

R..Uert  Eiiiiuet  O'C^lla^'han,  Charles  llali  Grandgeiit. 
Charles  .lusoph  Hubbard, 
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Walter  Elijah  Damon, 
Walter  Lincoln  Burrage, 
Patrick  Michael  Keating, 
Gooc^e  Henry  Heilbron, 
Franklin  Henry  Hooper, 
Luther  At^^ood, 
Chokichi  Kikkawa, 
Arthur  Lyman, 
Samuel  Norria, 
George  Rosa  Hewitt, 
Benjamin  Blake  Holmes, 
Arthur  Henry  Woodbury, 
Heury  Barton  Jacobs, 
Thomas  Washington  Cowgill, 
James  Murrill  fiurch, 
Stephen  Hcrrick  Knight, 
(ieoi^e  Emerson  Lowell, 
Charles  Pomuroy  Worcester, 
Henry  Lloyd  Smyth, 
John  Henry  Wigmoi-e, 
Luuis  Arthur  CooliJge, 
William  Ilussey  Page, 
James  Sew  ton  Garratt, 


Herbert  Putnam, 
Frank  Warton  Kaan, 
Sumner  Bass  Pearmain, 
Horace  Biiiuey, 
Alfred  Church  Lane, 
Joseph  Randolph  Coolidge, 
Arthur  Clark  DennlsCon, 
William  Faxon, 
George  William  Evans, 
Albert  Cameron  Burrage, 
Morris  Loeb, 
Francis  Britain  Fay, 
Alphonso  Adelbert  Wyman, 
Joseph  Henry  Sheffield, 
Thomas  Cogswell  Bacholder, 
Fletcher  Itanney, 
Mellen  Woodman  Haskell, 
Frederick  Kichols, 
Aiigell  Boss  Babbitt, 
Edward  Cuminings, 
Edwin  Cull  Howell, 
Frank  Elwood  Jcnniaoa. 


Edward  Knowles  Butler, 
James  Hamlet  Bolt  Easton, 
Charles  Enoch  Kubinsou, 
Robert  Berry  Enjiis, 
Alonzo  Wilder  Polliird, 
I'crciviil  James  Eaton, 
John  Downer  Pennock. 
Richard  Pejirce  Francis, 
James  Milton  Hall, 
George  lleury  Nichols, 
Archibald  Lowery  f^cssions, 
Walti'r  Edward  Clifton  Smith, 
William  Alv;ih  Rublee, 
William  LawrcuL^e  D.ina, 
William  Hall  Williams, 
Henry  Francis  Sears, 
Henry  Ransoni  Edwards, 
Walter  Eveiaid  Paul, 
Frederic  (Jray  Reed, 
William  Dunning  Sullivan, 
Ernest  Sanford  Jack, 


Henry  Bromfield  Cabot, 
George  Scott  Winslow, 
James  Atkins  Soyes, 
Paul  Jones, 

Chark's  Dexter  Canterbury, 
Wiliiam  Wendell  Bryant. 
Lucas  Lee  Baker. 


Pr:in. 


i  I.ev 


i  Clark, 


Oscar  Edward  Perry, 

Charles  Francis  Morse, 

Solbcc  Mitchell, 

Edward  Everett  Hale, 

Howard  Liliezitlial, 

Jolin  William  Fox, 

Hichard  Baker  Wilcoi, 

William  Ed^ar  Sies, 

Charli's  Sumner  Hamlin, 

William  Tyler  Lord, 

William  Wadswortli  Weutworth, 

Josejih  Edwin  Davis, 

Charles  Witberle  Hooke, 
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HONORS  AT  GEADUATION. 


Arthur  KingBbuT7  Stooe, 
Henry  HowUnd  Cr&po, 
Walter  Curtis, 
Hear;  Martyn  Hall, 
Robert  Gordon  Butler, 
Edward  Perry  Warren, 
George  Patrick  Morris, 
Ormond  Gerald  Smith, 
Edmund  Swett  Rousmaniere, 
Horace  Elmer  Sprague, 
Louis  Osborne  Johnson, 
Daniel  Appieton  White, 
Augustus  AIcudoQ  Lord, 
John  Farwell  Aloors, 


Edward  Twisletoa  Cabot, 
Walter  Reeves  Dame, 
Sabiu  Pond  Sanger, 
William  Halsey  Garrison, 
Jeffrey  Richardson  Brackett, 
Reuheu  Baruham  Moffat, 
Charles  Ranlet, 
George  Dixwell  Burrage, 
Charles  Edgar  Lewis  Wingate, 
Joseph  Lee, 
George  Ebenezer  Howe, 
Osgood  Putnam, 
Clarence  Getchell. 


Honors  at  Graduation. 

In  Ancient  Lang-uaget. 
Herbert  Marshal]  Lloyd,  Highest  Honors. 


In  Classics. 

Archibald  Livingstone  Hodges, 

Highest  Ho 

Angell  Boss  Babbitt, 

Honors 

Walter  Alias  Damon, 

Do. 

Frank  El  wood  Junnison. 

Do. 

Edwin  Uuthrio  Mclnnes, 

Do. 

Joseph  Henry  Sheffield, 

Do. 

John  Henry  Wigmore, 

Do. 

In  Modern  Languages. 
Charles  Hali  Grandguiit,  Highest  Honors. 


Edward  Cumniings, 


7ji  Piililical  Science. 


Robert  Eranict  O'Calhgha 
George  Henry  Hcilbroii, 


Highest  Honors. 
.  Honors. 


In  Hist  org. 
John  Ihihhard  Wilkins  Edgcrly,  Highest  Honors. 

Everett  Wjman  Sawyer,  Do. 

Charics  Joseph  ITulibard,  Honors. 

Patrick  Michael  Keating,  Do. 

Samuel  Norris,  Do. 

In  Marhcmntic/. 

Jlcilen  Woodman  HaskoU,  Honors. 

Edwin  Cull  Howell,  Do. 

Alfred  Church  Lane,  Do> 
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168  HONORABLE  MENTION   AT  GRADUATION. 

Ktchard  Pearce  Francis.     Natural  Wstary. 

James  Newton  Geiratt.      C/ieniintri/ ;  Nalural  History;  Mathtmatict. 

Clarence  Getchell.     Ch'^mistry ;  Natural  History. 

Charles  Ilall  Grandgent.     French;  German;  EngluK  Composition. 

Edwanl  Everett  Hale.     History  ;  Political  Economy. 

Henry  Martjn  Hall.     Natural  Histonj. 

James  Milton  Hall.     History. 

Charles  Sumner  Hamlin.     EnglisTi  Compnsiiioa ;  Political  Econonu/. 

Mellen  Woodman  Haskell.     Gannon;  Mathematics:  English  Compoxilion. 

George  Henry  Heilbron.     History;  English  Composition ;  Political  Economjf. 

George  Rohs  Hewitt.     Philosophy;  English  Composition. 

Archibald  Livingstone  Hodges.     Greek;  Latin;  English  Compotition. 

Benjsiintn  Blake  Holmes.      German, 

Charles  Witherle  Hookc.      Chemistry. 

Franklin  Heury  Hooper.       History, 

George  Ebenezer  Howe,     History;  English  Composition. 

Edwin  Cull  Howell.     Latin;  Mathematics:  English  ComposUion. 

Charles  Joseph  Hubbard.     Uislory ;  English  Composition. 

Ernest  Sanford  Jack.    Natuml  Uhtartf, 

Henry  Barton  Jacobs.     Natuml  Uislory. 

Frank  KIwood  Jennison.     Greil-;  Latin. 

T-ouis  Osborne  Johnson.     Natural  History. 

Paul  Jones.      History. 

Frank  Warton  Kaan.     Pollticiil  Economy. 

I'atrick  Michael  Keating.     History;  Greek, 

Chokichi  Kikkawa.     English  Cum/ioailinn. 

Steiihen  Herrick  Knight.     Chemistry;  Natural  Hklorg. 

Alfred  Church  Lane.     Mathematics. 

Ilomard  Lilienthal.     Naltiral  History. 

Herbert  Marah.ill  Lloyd.     Greek ;  English  Composition. 

Iklorris  Locb.      i'hemislry  ;  English  Composition. 

Augustus  Meiidon  Loril.     English ;  English  Composition. 

■William  Tyler  Lord.     Natural  History. 

(jeoTge  Kmerson  Lowell.     German  ;  Grert ;  Latin. 

Arthur  Lyman.     Philnsi^Ay ;  Hi.<tory. 

Edwin  Guthrie  Mclnnes.     Greek;  History:  Malhemnlles. 

Arthur  Uichnioiid  Marsh.     Greek ;  English  Comiiosilion. 

Sollace  Mitchell.     Nainral  History. 

lii^uben  liurnliam  Moffat.     Jlistury. 

Jolin  Farwell  Mo.)rs.     Philosophy. 

Goorije  Patrick  Morria.     Gi'eek. 

Charles  Francis  Morse.     Grriiifm. 

Frederick  Nichols.     Hislnry  :  English  Composition. 

lieorge  Henry  Nichols.     G-rmnn  ;  EnijU.'h. 

William  Kilgar  Nies.     Philusophy  ;  En^jUsh  Compoiilion, 

Samuel  Norris.     History  :  Poliiiral  Erowmy. 

James  Atkius  Noyea.     Ch-mlsiry  .•  N<iimiil  Histmij. 

Kobert  Emmet  O'Callaghan.     Philosophy  ;  Political  Economy. 
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Walter  Ererard  Paul.     Natural  Ilhlory. 

Sumner  Bass  Petwmain.      German ;  Natural  Hulory. 

John  Downer  Pennock.     Chemiitrg. 

Oscar  Edwftrd  Perry.     Gretk. 

Alonzo  Wilder  Pollard.     JJiitorg. 

Herbert  Putnam,     Latin ;  Engliih  Composition ;   Political  Economy. 

Osgood  Putnam.     Philoi^npky,  English  Composition. 

Charles  Ranlet     Philosophy. 

Fletcher  ItaoDej.     History;  English;   English  Composition, 

Frederic  Graj  Reed,     Chemistry;  Greek. 

Daniel  Merchant  Richardson.     Italian ;   Spanish. 

Charles  Enoch  Robinson.      Fine  Arts. 

Edmund  Swett  Rousmaniere.     Philosophy ;  English  Composition. 

William  Alvah  Rubloe.     French. 

Sabin  Pond  Sanger.      German. 

Everett  Wyraan  Sawyer.     History;  PoOlical  Economy;  English  Composition. 

Henry  Francis  Sears.     German. 

Archibald  Lowery  Seaaions.     Hisiori/. 

Joseph  Henry  Sheffield.     Greek;   Latin. 

Ormond  Gerald  Smith.     French ;  Englixh  ComposKlun. 

Walter  Edward  Clifton  Smith.    Philosophy. 

Henry  Lloyd  Smyth.     Mathematics. 

Horace  Elmer  Spcague.     Greek;  Latin. 

Arthur  Kingsbury  Stone.     HLitoTy. 

William  Dunning  Sullivan.     NaturtA  History. 

Alfred  Tonks.     Chiwsc. 

William  Wadsworth  Wentworth.     Natural  History. 

Daniel  Appleton  White.     Philosophy. 

John    Henry    Wigmore,      Greek ;     Latin ;    English    Composition ;     Political 

Economy. 
Richard  Bake*  Wilcox.     Hislnnj ;  Political  Economy ;  Engli-ih  Composition. 
William  Hall  Williams.     Phih.wphy. 

Charles  Edgar  Lewis  Wingate.     English  Composition ;  Political  Economy. 
George  Scott  Winslow.     History. 

Arthur  Henry  Woodbury.     GreeL;  English  Composition. 
Charles  Pomeroy  IVorceatcr.     Chemistry ;   Natural  History. 
Alphouso  Adelbert  Wyman.     Political  Economy. 

Skcosu-Yrar  Honors. 

In  Classics. 
Juniors: 

Charles  Francis  Aiken,  Honors. 
James  Richard  Jewett,  Do. 

Francis  James  Riley,  Do. 

Thomaa  Stanley  Simonds,  Do. 

Sophomores : 

Arthur  Dcloraine  Corey,  Highest  Honors. 


Theodore  Dunham, 
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Henry  Theodore  liildreth, 
Hollin  North  Larrabee, 
Daniel  William  Lothman, 
Thomas  Aloysius  Mullen, 
Abuer  Ernest  StroDg, 
Richard  A  Id  rich, 
Clarence  Walter  Ay  or, 
Paul  Shipman  Drane, 
John  Hays  Gardiner, 
Charlea  Bertie  Gleasoa, 
William  Leverett, 
Edward  Dudley  Marsh, 
George  Read  Nutter, 
Frederic  Eugene  Puffer, 
William  Christo|iher  Smith, 
Andrew  Heushaw  Ward, 
Edward  Franklin  Weld, 
Edward  Blake  Young, 

In  Malhemalic). 

George  Andrew  Stewart, 
Sophomores  ,- 

Hugh  Henry  Brogaii, 
George  Fauntleroy  Davidson, 
William  Morrow  Mclnnes, 
Arthur  Gordon  Webster, 
Daniel  J.y man  lltusard, 
James  Lee  Mitchell, 
Abuer  Ernest  Strong, 


Highest  Honors. 
Highest  Honors. 


PRIZES. 

The  following  stuileuts  received  books, called  "  Deturs,"  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Edward  Hupkiiis,  for  excellence  in  seliolarship:  — 
Freshmen  of  US1-S2. 

Richard  Aldrich. 


Charlea  Bertie  Gleaaon, 
Thomas  Aloysius  Mullen, 

John  Henry  Huddlcston, 
EdmuTid  Nathaniel  Snyder, 
Joseph  Newell  I'ulmer, 


1  of  lf<S2-83. 

Charles  Sumner  Balcombe, 
Walter  Bowen  Waterman, 
Edward  Everett  Rankin, 
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BOWDOIN   AND  BOTLSTON  PRIZES. 

George  Rice  Carpenter,  Percy  Gardner  Bolster, 

Hammond  La  Monte,  Thomas  Ilovej  Gage, 

Eben  Uichards,  Henry  Edward  Fraacr, 
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LEE    PRIZES - 


Lee  Frizes  f 


Sfiphomores. 
Iloward  Augustus  Taylor, 
James  Hunry  Piiyne, 
Herbert  Itaoon  Ilutchina, 
Odin  Uarnes  Roberts, 
Ileiiry  Kdward  I'Vascr. 


Fi-pshmen. 
Winthrop  Tisdale  Tnlbot,  from  Boston  LaUn  School. 
Franklin  Elmer  Kll.sworth  Ilaniiltoti,  from  Bostoa  Latin  School. 
Livingston  Boyd  Stcdman,  from  Iloxliury  Latin  SchooL 
Archibald  Gary  Coolidgc.  from  Adams  Academy. 


DEGRUKS. 

Baehelora  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1SS3      .     . 
lliichelora  of  Arts  of  formpr  Classes     .     .     . 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 

Baoiielors  of  Laws 

Doctors  of  Medicine 

Doctors  of  Deutal  Modiciiio 

Biichclors  of  Science 

ISnchelor  of  Agricidture 

Doctcirs  o(  Philosophy 

Masters  of  Arts 


loXflTiARY   DfURKKS. 

;eor-i-  lidward  Ellis, 
■raiicis  Aiiiasa  Walker. 

J)ncl..rn/  Diri'i!f!/. 
Churlca  Babbidge. 


„rlb,GOOglC 


COMMtlTEES   OF   OTERSEEBS. 

VI. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  OVERSEERS  FOR  1 
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COHHITIE^S  OF  OTEBSBBEtS. 


To  visit  the  College.  —  On  Philosophy. 


Jamea  E.  Cabot. 
Alexander  McKenzie. 
Charlea  F.  Adams,  Jr. 


Joseph  B.  Warner. 
John  O.  Means. 
John  Fiske. 


To  visit  the  College.  —  Oii  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver.  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

Daniel  B.  Ilagar.  L'hanning  Whitaker. 

William  Wataon.  Oliver  Wadsworth, 

George  V.  Leverett.  Francis  Blake,  Jr. 

J.  D.  Runkle.  Robert  Amory. 

Percival  Lowell,  Walter  C.  Cabot. 


To  visit  the  College.  —  On  Xatural  History. 
Richard  M.  Hodges.  Francis  Skinner. 

Theodore  Lymaii.  Kdivard  T.  Bouvii. 

William  11.  Niles.  ^Villiam  Brewster. 


To  visit  the  College.  —  On  Fine  A  rts  and  ^fusic. 


Henry  Lee. 
Charles  C.  Perkins. 
S.  L.  Thonidike. 
John  S.  l>wight. 
William  F.  Apthorp. 


Chark'S  G.  Loring. 
Charles  A.  Cummings. 
J.  Francis  Tuckerman. 
W.  r.  r.  Longfellow. 
Robert  Boyd. 


Edward  E.  Hale. 
James  !■'.  Clarke. 
Phillips  Brooks. 
Alexander  McKenzie. 
Edward  H.  Hall. 
Artfnias  B,  Muzzcy. 
Frankliii  Joliiison. 


e  Dici'iily  School. 
Waldo  Higginson. 
Henry  W.  Foote. 
Charles  F.  Dole, 
Thomas  Hill. 
Arthur  Brooks. 
F.  W.  Holland. 


William  G.  Russell 
John  Lowell. 
Leven-tt  Saltoiistall. 
(icorge  (>,  Shilttucb. 
Darwin  ]■:.  Ware. 
William  C.  Kiiilioott. 
Pvibert  D.  Smith. 


■lilt  the  Law  School. 

Francis  E.  Parker. 
Solomon  Lincoln. 
Robert  M.  Jloree,  Jr. 
Francis  C.  Barlow. 
IVter  B.  Oliicy. 
Charles  C.  Beaman,  Jr. 
Ediiumd  Wetmore. 
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COMMIirrEES  OF   0VER8EEBS. 


To  vixU  Ihe  Scientific  School,  the  Bassev  Institution,  the  Peaboda  Museum  of 
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COUHITTEES   OF   OrEBSEEBS. 


To  visii  the  £ 
LeYerett  S&ltonBtall. 
Fted.  L.  Ames. 
William  Boott 
John  Cumminga. 
William  Gray,  Jr. 
Aagnstus  Lowell. 
H.  H.  Hunnewell. 
J.  VtiKU  Merrill. 


c  Garden  and  Herbarium. 
Francis  A.  Osbom. 
John  C.  Phillips. 
Heni7  P.  Wnlcott. 
Heury  W.  Sargent 
Henry  C.  Lodge, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Thomas  Ueehan. 


Henry  P.  Kidder. 
Anios  A.  Lanrence. 
Cborles  H.  Porker. 


Israel  M.  Spplman. 
George  B.  Chnso. 
Solomon  Lincoln. 


Charles  R.  Codinw 
Moorfield  Storey. 
John  Lowell. 


Robert  D.  Smith. 
Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr. 

Solomon  Lincoln. 
William  Amory. 


On  Eteclions. 

William  G.  Russell. 
Leverctt  Saltonstall. 

cpoTts  anil  Ilesolulions. 

Francis  E.  Parker. 

Charlus  F.  Adams,  Jr. 
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Tncreaw  in  ntimbers  of  itudente 10 

Law  School,  report  on 90-95 

„        „        attendance  at  1870-83 90 

instruction  in 92, 93 

,,        ,,        new  appointment  in 37 

,,        „        new  bailding  of S7 

,>        ,,        new  endowment  needed 38 

„        „        resulta  of  examinations 01,  94 

IjA  WHENCE  SciKNTiFic  School,  report  on 103 

Library,  report  on 108-114 


,,  bibliographical  contribution!) 108 

„         clasRilication  of  Greek  and  Latin  clasaics 109 

,,         catalogue  in  arrears 34 

„        catalo;;uing  stafl  should  be  pennaneut 35  . 

,,         work  done  on  the  catalogue 113 

use  of 112 

Master's  degree 15,78 

Medical  ScHooi,,  report  on 95-100 

),  „         instruction  in 90-98 

„  ,,  new  appointments  in 31 

new  building  of 38 

.)  ..         results  of  examinations 90 

MosEUM  or  CoMPARAiivK  Zoology,  report  on 139-147 

„  „  instruction  given  at     .     .     .  143, 144 

,,  ,,  ,,  publications 144-146 

,.  ,,  ..  ten  years  progress  of   ,     39,139-143 

Natural  history  instruction,  development  of 89 

Observatory,  report  on 38, 133-138 

,,  additiona,l  endowment  of 1-8 

„  astronomical  photography 130 

,,  oiuploymeiit  of  instruments 123-129 

„  pulilicutions 134 

.,  telegraphic  announcements 133 

„  tiuLtf  sitrnitls 131 

,,  varinble  stars 139 

Overseers,  age  of 33 

Physic.-vl  triiiniiig 24 

Politienl  sei.Mice,  iiwrease  of  instruction  in 24,  72 

Preparatory  Schools,  six  cora)>ai*ed 31 

Prizes 100-182 

Public  health,  professorship  of  needed 30 

Public  lectures  and  readings 35 

Rosigiiations 4-6 

Restrictions  on  giftii  and  bei^iiesta 41 

Special  stinknts 11-13,  48-50 

Summary  uf  Htiidcriti  in  the  University 154 

Unrestricteil  gifl.-i  luid  beijueBts 41 

Veterinary  II.Mpit:il 33,  106 

VtTKHiNAHY  SiiKKH.,  report  OH lOG-lOS 

first  chisB  in 106 

Veterinary  scli-nw,  importiince  of 33 
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Amounts  brought  fonrard, (82,169.33    88,684.90 

LIBRARY. 
OltarleB  ICinot  Fund  (part  of), 

S60,000,  Buffalo,  Bmlford,  t  Pitub.  R.  B.  Bonda,     60,000.00      4,200.00 
loliabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Follc;ofMiM8.  HoBpitBl  Life  Insurance  Co.,     .     .      6,000.00         200.00 


SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 


John  B.  B&rringer  Fund  (part  of), 
40  shares  Schenectady  Bank  Stock, 


MEniCAL   SCHOOL. 

Sdward  M.  Barringer  Fund  (part  of), 

10  aharra  Schenectady  Bank  Stock, 600.00  25,00 


MUSEUM   OF  COMPAIiATIVE   ZOOLOGl'. 

AgOBKX  Hemorial  Fund  (jiart  of). 

Personal  nolfs  (endorsed) 20,T80.4C      I,49S.7I 


OBSKRVATORY. 

Anonymous  gift  (now  uscil  to  pay  annuity), 

Sl.iHH),  Midiiipin  Soutli'n  &  Xn.  Indiana  U.H.  Bond,  1,000.00  70.00 

82.0IH),  Cincinnati  Municipal  Honda 2,000.00  HO.OO 

6:1.000  Minneapolis  Munieip^l  HvtmU 2,000.00  IGO.OO 

60  shares  I'lttKhnrg,  Fort  Wiiyne,  &.  CliienBo,  It.  H. 

Stock, 6,000.00  350.00 


SPECIAL   FUNDS. 
BusM7  Trust, 

Heal  y.fuai- 413,032.80    17.100.30 

Bobert  Troup  Faine  Fuml  (acciniiulntint.'), 

ej;{..i(K)  Muss,  r.'iilli.uds 2(1,957.50      1,149.72 

Kcw  Law  Sclioiil  I'rore...sorsliip  (pari  of), 

I'emonal  n<Kc, _!)0,OOOJ«_  4^600^ 

87 1 0,SUo7r4li3  VS5^ 


Tim  ollior  FiiiuLs  of  (he  Collrfri.!  arc  invested  as  a  whole. 
Tlic  {ffTK'iul  iiivt'sfiiiciits,  witli  tho  liicomc  tlicreof,   are  as 
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Notes,  Mortgngcs,  &c 9848,836.83 

lUilrood  Bonds  and  rroimnms,  .   .    1, 040,885. 8G 

Rtdlroad  Stotk 100,811.93 

Now  Boston   Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,      0,000.00 
Bank  Stock, e3,!)64.00 


8'J02, 294.26 

8*2,208.03 

1,063,630.42 

00,383.01 

100,811.93 

8,274.00 

9,000.00 

700.00 

63,364.00 

4,621.95 
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repaid  during  tlie  year.  An  additional  story  has  been  built 
upon  the  Gray  Estate  in  Wasliington  Street,  at  a  cost  of 
tl2,119.12,  of  which  |450  was  paid  in  the  previous  year, 
and  the  valuation  of  the  estate  has  been  increased  therefor 
during  the  year  by  the  amount  of  $ll,fi{5fl.l2.  Such  of  the 
securities  received  for  the  George  B.  Dorr  Fund  and  the 
K.  M.  Barringer  Fund  as  could  lie  advuntngeously  sold  hiive, 
in  accordance  with  the  settled  policy  of  the  University,  been 
tunied  into  eiisli  and  the  amount  thereof  credited  to  those 
Funds  agiiincit  the  "general  investments."  These  securities 
were  fiitit  entei-ed  at  the  executors'  valuations,  which  in  some 
cases  dillei-ed  considerably  from  the  market  vidue  at  the  time 
they  were  transferred  to  the  College,  but  as  tlie  College  re- 
ceived the  [JHtpci-ty  as  residuary  legatee,  the  valuations  were 
rot  important.  The  |)nrcha!Jc  of  land  in  Dorchester  was  made 
in  order  to  obtain  suitable  access  to  the  "  Stoughton  Pasture," 
whi'h  is  held  for  the  Stoughton  scholarship,  subject  to  a 
lease  for  one  hundred  years,  which  will  expire  in  1896.  ,  The 
Stoughton  Pasture  is  a  part  of  the  old  real  estiite  of  the  Col- 
lege which  is  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  Constitution  of 
Ma-ssachuselts.  All  other  changes  in  the  investments  of  the 
University  are  sufficiently  acconiiteil  for  by  the  receipts  and 
payments  hereinafter  stated  in  detail. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments-  ($209,(557.73) 
has  been  divided  tit  the  rate  of  5  ^'  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  ailcr  allowing  to  the  Medical 
Scliool,  I  jaw  School,  and  Physical  Laboratory  Building 
Funds  a  special  rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  lialances  dur- 
ing the  period  of  eanslrnction.  Tlic  balance  of  $10. 7B  has 
been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rale  of  income  this  year  as  compared  with  that  for 
lSlSl-S:i  shows  a  falling  otf  of  t5o  "f  one  per  cent,  but  as 
the  rate  is  .-till  above  that  which  can  now  be  got  fmm  new 
investments  wilh  siiliirieut  security  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
1ii<>rc  will  be  a  fiirtlier  tatliiig  oil'  from  lime  to  time.  Large 
outlays  ilnring  a  single  year  for  repairs,  improvements,  and 
insurance  upon  proiluelive  real  estate  often  cause  tluctuiitions 
in  the  rate  ol' income  which  have  no  special  significance.  The 
cost  of  all  improvements  ui)i)n  real  estate,  other  than  addi- 
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tions  yielding  increased  income,  is  taken  from  the  rent  of  the 
year  in  which  the  improvements  are  made.  No  other  pro- 
vision is  made  to  offset  the  impairment  of  capihil  which  is 
constantly  going  on,  owing  to  the  competition  of  newer 
buildings  nither  than  the  actual  wearing  out  of  the  older 
ones. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  iiicomo   available  for  the 
dcpai'tmcnts    dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  tlie 
expenditures  in  tliose  departments  :  — 
Interoat  on  fiinds  for 

University  Siilarics  nnd  Expenses, 82(,.1jj.02 

College  Kxpcnses, 3,118,10 

Library, I,3:H.G2 

College  Salaries W.-'IM-S.". 
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The  dcerense  in  the  number  of  Law  students  has  caused  a 
deficit  of  $1674.46  for  the  Law  School,  notwitlistanding  gains 
in  the  income  from  the  new  Book  Fund  and  from  the  Buasey 
Trust.  For  1881-82  there  wiis  n  suqjlua  of  $364.26.  The 
terms  of  gift  of  tlie  New  Professorsliip  Fund  required  its 
income  to  bo  added  to  the  principal  during  the  vacancy  in 
the  professorship. 

The  Medical  School  has  mndc  a  surplus  of  $3562.20,  not^ 
withstanding  in(Tefi.se<l  expenses  and  a  loss  in  fees  from  stu- 
dents. For  1881-82  the  surplus  was  $7843. 92.  A  serious 
fire  occuri'ed  on  May  11,  1883,  in  the  new  building  for  the 
Medical  School,  but  the  sum  of  fl8,56!1.7G  which  was  re- 
ceived therefor  from  the  iiisumnce  companies  fully  covered 
the  cost  of  repairs. 

The  Dental  Scliool  has  been  al)le  to  largely  increase  its  out- 
lay for  instruction  and  make  a  surplus  of  $825). 01,  which  has 
bccu  used  to  rednce  tlie  debt  of  the  School.  For  1881-82  the 
surplus  WHS  $1330.37. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  there  is  a  surplus  of 
$(i.>l  .117,  which  has  been  nscd  to  i-ednce  the  debt  of  the  School. 
For  1881-82  the  suiidus  was  $11)7. 87.  Tlie  sum  of  $422(i.23 
from  flic  iiiciniic  of  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  litis  been  used 
to  repay  iu  part  tlie  notes  given  by  Mr.  Agassiz  to  the 
Memorial  Fund  f<ir  advances  on  account  of  tlie  extension  of 
the  Muscinn  tniilding.  Mr.  Ajriissix  has  continued  to  make 
very  large  i)rivate  outlays  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Museum. 

Tlie  expenses  of  tlie  Ol)servat<ny  have  consumed  all  the 
sulKscriptioiis  f<u-  current  use  received  witliin  the  year  and 
left  a  dclicit  of  $:?401).4(i,  which  has  been  provided  for  out  of 
the  annual  suliscriptions  jwiid  in  advance  during  tlie  year 
1S78-71).     For  1S,S1-S2  tlii-re  was  a  deficit  of  $1172.67." 

Tlie  llnssey  Institution  lias  had  gains  in  fees  from  sfudentj* 
and  in  income  fniiti  tlic  Itussey  Trust,  which  have  allowed  a 
coii>lilcrablc  increase  of  ex])cnili(ni'e.  The  deficit  for  the 
year  is  ^T.'iri.d."),  but  tliis  lias  been  provided  for  out  of  the 
surplus  of  the  previous  year  which  was  $so:,.5.->. 

The  gro-^s  iiicoiuc  frniii  the  ISussey  stores  slightly  exceeded 
that  of  last  yciir.  but  heavy  expenditure  for  repairs  and  im- 
piDveincnls,  c>]>ccially  in  the  heating  and  lioistiiig  dej>art- 
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ment,  has  been  necessary  in  eontinnation  of  the  like  expendi> 
ture  of  last  year.   Tliere  has,  however,  been  a  moderate  gain 
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Subscriptions  for  the  endowment  of  a  Physical  Labora- 
tory, paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 

Frederick  L.  Ames     .     .      810,000  Chnrlos  F.  Choate      .     .     ,      »B00 

Arlhur  W.  Blake  ....        600  William  Endicott,  Jr.      .     .       2000 

813,000 

Subscriptions  to  establish  a  fund  of  which  the  income  shall 
be  used  for  tlic  purchase  of  boolta  for  the  Law  School,  paid 
to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 

Francis  Bartlett     .     ,     .      JIOO.  Henry  P  Kidder,  »2000  of 

A  friend,  through  Prof.  bonds  sold  for    .     .     ,    8I611.2S 

Thayer 60-  Henry  Villurd  (2d  inetalm't)  oOOO. 

86791.25 
Subscriptions  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  Divinity 
School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 
Abbot,  Prof.  Ezra     . 
Allen,  Itcv.  Joseph  H. 
Biiby,  Bev.  Jninos  T. 
Bond,  Rev.  II.  F.      . 
Bovdilch,  J.  Inscrsoll 
Collyer,  Rvv.  Itobert 
Eliot,  Chorlea  W.      . 


Everett,  Prof.  C.  C.  .     .     .  «100. 

Fisli,  Rev.  William  H. 

Hall,  Rev.  E.  H.  .     . 

Hale,  Rev.  E.  E.  .     . 

Lee,  irenry      .     .     . 

Lippitt,  Henry      .     . 

Wendtf.  Rev.  Charlca  W. 

8U31. 


Subscriptions  to  lie  applied  towards  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  tlie  Dental  Scliool,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 


Dr.  GeorKe  H.  Ames 
Dr.  F.  E.  Banficld  . 
Dr.  A.  G.  Bouve  .  . 
Dr.  E.  P.  Briidbury  . 
Dr.  E.  C.  BriiiKs  .  . 
Dr.  D.  M.  Clapp  .  . 
l>r.  T.  II.  (;ii,m,U.T  . 
Dr.  E.  E.  Profit  .  . 
Dr.  Thomas  FJUcbrov 


Dr.  A.  B.  Jewell . 
Dr.  T.  O.  l,i>veland. 
Dr.  II.  C.  Meriam 
Dr.  F.  A.  Merrill 
Dr.  W.  E.  Pane  ,  , 
Dr.  L.  D.  Shepnrd 
Dr.  S.  S.  Silva    .     . 


Subscriptions  to  be  applied  townrds  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  tlic  ObseiTutory,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 


Amory,  William     .     .     . 

?1!0()0 

Kidder,  Henry  P.,  83000 

A  friend,  llimiiKli  Rev.  Jam, 

n 

of  briml-iBoldfor.      . 

824S4.38 

Freemnn  Clarke        .      . 

10,000 

J.yman,  Arthnr  T.  .     . 

500. 

ClnHin,  William     .     .     . 

lUO 

I.ynian,  Theodore    .     . 

200. 

Delano.  .Insepli  C.      .     . 

2.'.0 

Sear.',  Mrs.  David  .     . 

200. 

(Jnr.lner,  (ieciriie    .     .     . 

200 

Ware,  Dr.  Charles  E.  . 

600. 

Ui.r.ln<r,  John  L.    .      .      . 

500 

Wnleolt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Jr.      . 

2S0 

llunlinglon      .     .     . 

200. 
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Ad*mt,  Charlei  PrancU    .    .  (100  Lowell,  Angiuhu     ....  (60 

Amei,  Fred.  L 100  Norcross,  Otis 100 

Besl,  Jamei  11 SO  Fiuae,  Charle*  J.      .     .     .     .  50 

Bremer,  John  L. 100  PajiOD,  Samael  B 60 

Brimmer,  Martin      ....     100  FiL-kerios,  B.  C 200 

Cabot,  Walter  C 60  Fickman,  W.  D 200 

Choale,  Charles  V 100  Phillips,  John  C 100 

Coolidge,  T.  JeOerBon  .     .     .     lOO  Bobbins,  B.  E 60 

Cnrtii,  Chdrlea  F 100  Sears,  Mrs.  Dayid    ....  100 

Dalton,  Charles  H 50  Sears,  F.  B SO 

Fay,  B.  S 60  Shattuck,  Q.  0 SO 

Forbes,  .T.  M 100  Shaw,  Mrs.  Cora  L.      ...  30 

Gardner,  John  L 100  Thajcr,  Nathauel    ....  100 

Grew,  Henry  S .W  Upham,  George  F 60 

Hcmcnway,  Mrs.  A.      ...     100  Weld,  W.  G. 60 

Higginson,  George  ....     100  Wheelwright,  A.  C 60 

Hooper,  Mrs.  S 100  Wigglesworth,  Misiee  ...  100   - 

Hunnewcll,  II.  II 100  Winlhrop,  Eobert  C.    .     .     .  SO 

Lodge,  Mrs.  Anna  C.    .    .    .      50  

♦3030 

Subscriptions  to  aid  in  publishing  the  University  Bulletin, 
paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 

A.  Agaasiz 860  C.  S.  Sargent 950 

Cliarlea  P.  Curtis      ....     200  W.  B.  Wccden 100 

Henry  Lee 50 


9460 

From  an  anonymou.s  friend,  $.iOO,  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

I'rom  Pi-ofesMor  Josiali  P.  Cooke.  $300,  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  assistant  in  Chemistry. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Dante. 

For  lectures  on  Politieal  Economy,  through  "William  Gray, 
Treasnrer,  $300. 

Subscriptions  towards  tlie  fund  for  the  new  building  for 
the  Medical  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1883,  from 

Arthur  Bhike $100         T.  0.  11.  P.  Burnham      .     .    «10OO 

J.  A.  Bunihiim 1000  Henry  Woods 1000 

8S100 
From  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  $500,  and  Mrs.  Emily  W.  Apple- 
ton,  $500,  to  be  spent  for  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  School. 
From  Thomtis  JcftVrson  Coolidge,  tbe  sum  of  $50,000,  on 
account  of  his  gift  for  the  con.-itruc-tion  of  the  Jefferson  Physi- 
cal Ijaboratoiy, 
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From  the  Miissachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
llOOO,  "  as  the  salary  during  the  current  academic  year  of 
Mr.  Serene  Watson,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium." 

From  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  acting  on  behalf  of  his  brother 
Nathan  Appleton,  12500,  to  be  applied  towards  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  improvements  of  Appleton  Chapel. 

From  Henry  L.  Higgiuson,  $500,  for  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

From  Louis  A.  Shaw,  $109.61,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  French  Department. 

The.  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
f  63,089.61,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  14  of  this  report. 

OTHER   GIFTS. 

From  Edward  John  Ennor,  a  chronological  chart. 

From  William  E.  Darwin,  an  etching  showing  the  study 
of  the  late  Charles  Darwin  aa  it  apj)cared  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 

From  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodges  and  otliers,  a  bust  of  Professor 
Henry  J.  Bigclow,  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  permanently 
placed  in  the  surgical  lecture  room  of  the  new  Medical  School 
building  on  Boylston  St. 

From  Dr.  George  H.  Tildon  and  Dr.  Francis  H.  Williams 
and  others,  a  portrait  of  Professor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,   - 
for  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

From  William  Amory  and  others,  acting  as  a  committee 
of  many  graduates,  a  full-length  portrait  of  President  Kuther- 
ford  B.  Hayes,  painted  by  William  M.  Chase. 

From  Henry  Leo  and  Henry  L.  Iligginson,  a  bust  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  by  Daniel  C  French. 

From  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  the  offer  of  a  bronze  statue  of 
John  Harvard,  to  be  made  by  Daniel  C.  French. 

From  Henry  Lcc,  the  offer  to  provide  the  sum  of  $1500  a 
year  for  five  years,  for  additional  instruction  in  the  departs 
mcnt  of  Political  Economy. 

EDWARD   W.  HOOPER, 

Treasurer. 
Boston,  Dec.  20,  1883. 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Seixipts  and  IHaiiiraementt 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  DOtea,  mort^gea,  and  advancea, J6*,689.46 

"     "    Maaaachusetts  E%  Bonds 1,1*9.73 

"     "    Policy  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 200.00 

"     "     New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bond 700.00 

"     "    Bftilroad  Bonda  (after  deductions  for  sinking  premiums). 

Atchiaon,  Topcka,  &  St.  Fe,  7% Jll.lOO.OO 

Buffalo,  Bradford  &.  PitUburg, 4,200.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  liiver  in  Nebraska,  G%,  15,*50.00 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy,  7%,  .   ,   .  155.58 

Marion  &  McPherson.  Ist  Mortg.,  7%,  .  8,8fi3.90 
Ionia  &  Lansing,  1st  Mortg.,  8%,  ....      10,131.11 

Marq.,  Hough.  &  Onion.,  li% 1,267.60 

Kan.  Cil7,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs,  7%,  8,000.00 
Eanaiu  City,  To[)cka,  &  Western,  7%,  .  6,452.78 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana,  70.00 

Union  I'aciflr,  6% 60.60 

New  York  Central,  6-;;, 1,6G8.40 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western,  7%, 3,*24.17 

65,834.03 

"     "    Municipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati 140.00 

Minneapolis ICO.OO 

300.00 

Diridenda  on  Stocks. 

Charles  Iliycr  National  Bank, 480.00 

Pirst  (Cambridge)  "  "       400.00 

Filchburg  "  "       1C8.00 

Massacliusetta  •'  "       132.00 

Mcrchanu  "  "       1,584.00 

Hevr  England  "  "       222.00 

Old  Boston  "  "  ....  560.00 

Schonectfldy  "  "      (N.  Y,),  225.00 

Bank  taxes  refunded, 1,086.93 

■ 4,846.95 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  ....  1,440.00 
Aniory  ■'  "         ....  216.00 

Maflsaehusetta        "  "         ....  560.00 

Mcrrinmck  "  "         ....  850.00 

Nashua  "  "         ....         1,440.00 

Stark  Mills  "  "        ....        1,200.00 

Wttiiisulta  "  "         ....  704.00 

New  Bedford  Copper  "         ....  15.00 

6,425.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &.  Quincy  R.  R.,  ,  ,  7,82G.0O 
Btlsflcid  &  North  Adams  Railroad,      .   .  815.00 

Qulncy  Railroad  Bridge  Company,    .   .   .  133.00 

Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne,  &Cldcngo  R.  R,,  612.50 

Morris  &  E^sex  It.  11., 523.00 

New  York  &  Harlem  li.  R 500.00 

8,911.50 

PonnsylTanin  Conl  Co., 1,496.00 

Amount  carried  forward, 9145,652.64 

,  ii.Gooc^lc 
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General  litazement  of  Heceipta  toid  DMursementa 
/or  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Amount  brought  forward,   .   .    9145,662.64 
Real  Estate,  front  rents,  ftc.  (gross  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Houses  and  Lands) 3S, 719.30 

Boston  (general  iiiTcstments] 76,730.39 

Bussc;  stores, 33,59G.9S 

Sundry  estates 7,039.26 

153,084.93 

Term  BUla. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 178,003.37 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 2,922.73 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  v., 19,375.00 

MedltHi  School,  as  per  Table  VI., 48,983.09 

Denial  School,  as  per  Table  VII 4,150.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.,  .     4,030.00 

Observatory,  »«  per  Table  IX.,      37.60 

Busacy  Institution,  as  per  Table  X S'O.OO 

233,420.59 

Sundnes. 

From  Wm.  Fennoyer  Annuity,      377.50 

TnistecB  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 3,fH)0.00 

"  Count  Rumford'B  Legacy,   .   .    .      690.80 

"  Edward  Hopkins, 233.88 

Tor  use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,      1Q5.00 

Degrees  of  A.M.,  anil  Ph.D., 390.00 

Pcgroe  of  Baehclor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  and  Ex- 
amination fees, 744.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Di'ntal  School,  .  1,295.90 
Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  Departments,    .      997.50 

Sales  of  gross,  wood,  and  old  material 1,399.26 

SaIcA  of  old  examination  pnpera, (i5.3S 

Sale  of  time  signals  from  Observatory 2,8li2.50 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Conimencement  Dinner  of  1883,   .      996.00 
Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,    ....      642.9C 

SubKcriprions  to  Veterinary  Hospilal, 450.00 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gjninahium, 1,763.00 

Hdnrncd  by  Beneficiaries, 83,00 

Feesfor  UBeof  Gymnasiara 40.00 

Kepaymcnt  of  sundry  sdvantps 29.36 

Propiirliun  of  oxpeusus  of  Hursar's  offlic  repaid  by 

other  Departments 356.14 

Propiirtiou  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium  repaid  by  other 

Departments 858.C6 

17,822.82 

Income  received  with  Ocorge  B.  Dorr  Fanil 2.673.74 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediale  use,  see  page  11,   .   .    -  .    .63,089.61 

65,763.33 

Total  amount  of  income,  carried  forward,  .   .   .   t635,&4l.33 

n,g,i,7c.dbyG00'^lc 
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General  Statement  of  Beeeiptt  and  DUintrsertxenti 
for  Hie  year  ending 
Total  amount  of  income,  bronght  forward,  .   .  <635,6t4.33 
BECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

Edwllrd  Buesell  Scholarship  (additional), «t25.00 

Claw  Of  1828              ■'           l,2Dt.OO 

Bodg«r                        "           600.00 

Heni7  B.  BogerB       "           8,180.50 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund 111,150,00 

EdwardM.  Barringer  Fund  (additionnl), 27,169.63 

Subacripliona  to  Law  Sciiool  Book  Fund 6,701.20 

"              •■  lletiring  Allowante   ■'       1,632.23 

"  Prcsidcnt'ti                  "       56,350.00 

"            for  cudowiiient  of  Botanic  Garden,  .   .   .  3,450.00 

"             "            ■•          "  Phj-Bical  Laboratory,  .  13,000.00 

"             "            "          "  UiTinity  School,  .   .   .  1,131.66 

"  Dental  School,      .   .   .  440.00 

"              "            ■'           "  Obsurvatory 17.384.38 

213,688.54 

#28,000  New  York  Central  R.  li.  6%  bonde,  paid  off,       28,000.00 

4,000  Marq„H..UKh.i!Oiil.''e%caIled' 4,COO,00 

9,0O0BurI.&Mo.I{,(Nch.)"0%      "  9,000,00 

27,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  B.  7%  bonds,    .       33,952,.'i0 

74,962.50 

3,000  Iiit.SGt.Norlli,R,R.l8liiiort.6%bdB.(DorrFd.).     3,1*1.30 

3,000    '■ 2d '      "  2,518.80 

7.000  Milw.A  St.rnul  '•     2d     '■7^^."/„ K.807.C5 

4,000  Chic,  Burl,  &Quiney  B.  B.  7% 5,02.'S.OO 

6,000  Cincin.  &,  In<Uana           '■      7%  ■'         "      "  6,.'i03.85 

3,000  Union  Pacific                     "       61/0 "          "       "  2.272.50 

33jsliareaChic.,Burl.  &Quineyn,  U.  Co.,         "      "  4.263,60 

10      '•      N.  v.  GuarantyAlndinmily  Co.,       ■'      "  1.417,50 

25       "      Manliallan  (las  LJKlit  Co.,                     ■'       "  2,710.94 

150      "      Morris  i  K«auiB.R.  Co.,                  -      "  9,290.62 

44.741.66 

110      "      N.Y.C,&1I,R.  H,K,r.>.(K,M,BnrrinL:iTFd,),  13,763,75 

8       ■'       I.;Lki'  Sbi.ri-  &  Mii'b,  So.      ■'              ■■           ■'  888.00 

«l,Ono  N.Y.C.&ll.H,K,H,(l%l"ind"             ■'          "  1,054,60 

4,500  U.  S,  Kcgislcrcd  4%  liiioda  -            ■'          "  5.388.75 

21,095.10 

From  Dining  H.ill  Association,  lo  reduce  debt,      .   .   .       1,500.00 

Insurance,  fire  nf  Nov.,  1H72.  for  tlif  lJu»»,>y  Trust,         300,00 

for  lire  in  mw  Medieval  School  building,   18,.-,fi'.K7G 

20,369.76 

Drafts  on  Barina  Brnlhprs  &  roiu[);iny 1,'-.,(II15,21 

Less  paid  Baring  BrulliLTs  i  Company  in  account,     10.061,11 

6.004.1ft 


■ied  forward,  .   .  »1,045,395.99 

,  ii.Cooc^lc 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Dieburtement* 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 
Amount  brought  forward^      (1,015,395.99 

lopTcmiums.  on  954G,OO0T%R.R.  bonds,  repaid,  5,400.00 
"  accrued  interest  on  bonds  repaid,  ....       1,215.07 
'  account  tor  altering  Apptelon  Chapel,  repaid 
ince), 359.62 


Balance,  September  1,  18S2. 

Cnsh  in  Suffolk  Katioiiiil  Bank,      .9!>,2U.25 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  Danrnclli,  Bursar,    ....       .^,090.99 

Term  Bills  due  October,  I8!i2, 70,016.74 

"         "    overdue, 2,367.01 

86,683.99 

91,139,116.67 

n,g,i,7c.dbyG00'^lc 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property,  t 
.  embraced  in  the  Treasurer't  Boohs,  August  SI,  188S. 


"Sotet  and  Mortgngcs. 

Murtgagps ■.     .     .     .8305,125.00 

Long  Wharf  Co.'a  Notca GO.OOO.OO 

Manutiicturing  Co.'s  Notes 500,000.00 

Pergonal  Notes  for  Agiiesiz  Memorial  Fund      .       20,780. i6 
Persunal  Nule  for  new  professorship  in  Lnw 

Scliool 90,000.00 

fll 

Maasachuaclla  5%  Bonds,  ....    8^3,500  valued  at 

New  Boston  Cool  Mining  Co.  Bonds,      10,000      "       " 

Municipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati, 2,000.00  valued  at    2,000.00 

Minneapolis, 2,000.00    "       "      2,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds. 

Burl.&Mo,l{.inNel>r,nonex.f.%,  250,000  vardnta55,173.50 

Kan.Cily,St.Jos.iC.B.  l8[M.,7%,50.000  "  "  .50,000.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  West.,  1st  M.,  1%.  f;3,000  "  "  63.000.00 

Atcli.,Top.,&Sl.ri'',  l«lM.,r%,  isr.,000  "  "  183,0O0.OO 

Kan.City,Top.,&Wc5t.,lKlM.7%,  10H,000  "  "  108,000.00 

Marion&MuPherscn,  lst\L,7%,  1,10,000  "  "  160,000.00 

Ionlu&LftnBing,lstMorl8,,8%,  141,000  "  "  13y,80C.2.'i 

Atcliison  ami  Nchniika,  7%,            1.5,000  "  "  15.000.00 

Marqu.,  Iliiuiih.  &  Onton.,  C%,        10,000  "  "  19,043.30 

Buffiilo,  Bradford,  andllllxb.,  7%,  GO.OOO  "  "  00,000.00 

Mieliif.':in  So.  iind  No.  Indiana,  7%,  1,000  "  "  1,000.00 

Railroad  Bond  Premiums, 77,054.17 

Railroad  Stork. 

Cliic-iigo,  BiirlinKton,  and  Quincy,     1,001  shares,  m,201.93 

PitlsburHli,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  100       "  11,01'5.00 

Pillsrudd  and  Xorlli  Adams,    ...     03      "  0,300.00 

Quincy  It.  K.  Rrid^-c  Co 10      "  J,2.50.00 

Nl'w  York  and  Harlem 100      "  10,250.00 

Manufacturing  Stock. 

Amory, 30  shares,  3,000,00 

AmositeafT 12  "  10,800,00 

Massachusetts  Mill!< 7  "  G, GOO. 00 

Merrimack IT  "  17,000.00 

Nashua 30  "  2.'i,fiG0,O0 

New  Bedford  Copper  Co 6  "  2.50,00 

Paciflc  Mills, 20  "  17,408.29 

Stark  Mills 12  "  11,900.00 

Wamsulta  Mills, IIG  "  10,4HO,00 


930,905.46 
20,957.50 
9,000.00 


Amount  carried  forward,   .  .   .   .  92, 432, 844. 60 
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Amonnt  brought  forward, 
Bank  Stock. 

Charles  RiTcr, fiO  slmres. 

First  Cam  bridge, 60      " 

Fitchburg, 24       " 

Massachusetts, .12      " 

Merehiinta 264       " 

Kew  England, 37       " 

Old  Boston SOO      " 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.). 60      " 

Real  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  ii 
Unimproved  Lands  in  Canibrjdg«,     •      •     ■ 
Bussey  Ileal  Estate  in  Boston  and  Dcdham, 
Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,    . 
Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Andrews  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Gray  EBliite.  Washington  Street,  Boston, . 
Estate  on  Hairley  Street,  Boston,     .     .     . 
Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,    "           ... 
Ward's  (Buinkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor, 
licTcrsion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston, 
Land  in  Dorchester, 

Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Rumford's  Trustees  in  Paris, 
Annuity  of  William  Pennoycr,  valued  at  .  .  . 
Policy  of  tlio  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Penns.vlv:iTiinCoalCo..  187aliar..«, 

Due  from  Dining  Halt  Association, 

"      "    Lawrence  Scientific  School,    .     .     .     . 

"      "    Bussey  Trust, 

"       "     Denial  School, 

Advances  to  Hcuddi'r's  Ciitalngue, 

Term  bills  due  October,  ISSit, 

"   overdue, 

Cash  in  Sutfolk  Nalional  Bank, 

"     "  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,     .     .     .     . 


74,487.79 
413,092.80 
165,015.81 
164,604.79 
1G5,S62.00 
487,119.12 
38,650.78 
20,476.09 
1,200.00 
,  1,000.00 
1,204.30 


10,000.00 
4,444.44 
B.OOO.OO 

25. .12.1. 50 

34,732.16 
4,0.-5.30 

40,i;Cfi,I3 


2.N.yu!(i 0,051.16 

Total  e4,Ga3,«!]5.57 
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7%e  foregoing  Property  represents  tlie  following  Iknds  and 
Balaiices,  a7\d  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

UHIVERSITY  FUNDS. 

Pr[nctpfll, 
Stpt-  1.  iS3i.  Prindpal,  Aug.  31,  iSSj. 

C34,9n:>.SS     Stock  Accoant  (so  culled) «8T,6To.53 

»1,S38.7*  Insurance  and  Gunraaty  Fund  (to  culled),   HJ,838,7* 

5,2S0.O0  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,    ....      5,250.00 

15,750.00    iBrael  Munaon  Fund 16,750.00 

16,871.63    Iieonard  Jarvis  Fund 16,871.68 

1.242.38  Peter  0.  Brooka    Fund  for  building  a 

President's  Ilouie,        1,283.64 

165.73    Thomas  Cotton  Fund, I35.G6 

67,233.40  John  Farber  Fellowsliipa,      ....  57,231.28 

10,865.70    BarriB  Fellowship 10,578.5* 

12,244.36  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowflhip,  12,176.35 

10,311.83  James  Walkar  Fellowship,    ....  10,636.21 

28,778.76    Rogers  StholarBbip, 29,576.47 

1.088.39  Sumner  Prize  Fund, 1,782.41 

300.00  Bobert  N.  Toppan  Prizes      ....  150.00 

9,000.00    Sever  Fund  (nnrestriclcd) 9,000.00 

23,010.13    Uetiring  Alliiwonrc  Fund 25,890.35 

25,000.00    John  C.  Gray  Fund 25,000.00 

President's  Fund, 57,125.18 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 110,792.79 

618,554.77 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

27,748.04    Alford  Professors! tip 27,748.64 

28,337.40     Boylston          "               28,337.40 

21,619.50    Eliot                 "             31,619.50 

10,000.00         "  "  (Jon.PhillipB'aeift),  10,000.00 

3,500.01    Erving            '■             3,500.01 

35,990.09    Fisher            "            36,990.99 

20,217.08    Hereey            "             20,217.03 

in,575.78  "  "    (ThomasLee'Bgifl),  19,010.46 

3,747.33    HoUis              '■    (M:it]icnial[t;.»),   ,     ,  3,747.33 

34,441.96    Hollis              "    (Hivinily),      .     .     .  34,500.38 

43,062.93    McLean           "             43,062.93 

21,0(K).00    Perkins          "           21,000.00 

2.'>,030.19    Flummer         "            25,020.19 

Oa-.'iOO.OO    Pope                 "            62,500.00 

52.996.37  Rumford         "             52,!t!)6.»T 

33,139.83    Smith               "            23,139,83 

16.210.38  Fund  for  Penii,iiunt  Tulors 10,340.38 

12j,00il.00    Class  Subscription  Fiiii.J ]2.1,000.00 

12,7t;i;.;il  Daniel  H,  Peirce  "  ....  12,830.74 
2,0:11.76  PaiU  Dudley  Fund  fur  Lectures,  ,  .  2,144.94 
31,.-ino.O0    Jonathan  PhillipaFund(nnrestrided)  31,500.00 

$1,|J5:;,T35.3G Aniounts  carried  forward,  8010,767.17  018,554.77 

C'.ooylc 


Prindprnl, 
Sept.  1,  iSSl.  Prindpal,  Aog.31,  1883. 

fl,05S,T3S.36  ....  Amounts  broaght  forward,    .$610,767.17    618,551.77 

1,050.00  JohnA-BlanchardFd.  (nnreatricled)   1,050.00 

8,416.*0  JohnW.  P.  Abbot    "  "  3,606.67 

fi,600.00  Daniel  Aiutin  "  <>  5,600.00 

"6.16  Henry  Flynfa  Bequett S45.99 


2,650.05 

.     2,512.09 

796.72 

Alford 

800.06 

G,187.1S 

.     5,173,81 

6,125.21 

.     6,162.41 

11,766.10 

Bigrtow       *' 

.  11,660.91 

06,332.71 

Bowditcb     " 

107,265.46 

Brisrht           .. 

(bftUnct),  .    . 

.        S87.67 

2,718.10 

BrowiM        " 

.     2,745.89 

7,116.39 

Claw  of  1803  Scholarahip,  .     .     . 

.     7,174.12 

8,099.37 

"      1814 

.     8,071.98 

6,010.06 

"       1818 

(Kirkland).  6.089.12 

"      1817 

.     8,757.08 

"       1888 

.     1,351.04 

2,631.12 

<•      183S 

.     2,630.83 

8,739.9* 

"      1841 

.    8,773.26 

2,997.83 

■'       18BS 

(Dana), 

.     3,164.82 

6,663.13 

Crowniiuihield 

.     7,034.66 

5,199.06 

Derby 

(Georgo&Martha),  5,238.61 

6,351.66 

W.  S.  Bliot 

.     6,849.77 

6,985.86 

Farrar 

2,163.30 

Greene 

.     2,180.49 

6,391.37 

Hod^B 

.    6,750.62 

5,294.79 

IfOvinsHoar 

.     6,389.72 

1,862.67 

HoUis 

.     1,883.51 

G30.88 

MfttthewB 

(balance) 

735.11 

7,681.27 

Korey 

.     7,612.27 

Pennoyer 

.     6,611.43 

C09.7S 

Hemy  B.  Roger* 

.     3,180.60 

673.90 

Edward  Ru»sell 

843.40 

3,801.94 

Saltonstall 

'  (Marj&  Lever 

cM),  4,077.05 

637.92 

'     (Dorothy),  . 

.       673.46 

.     6,420.50 

8,175.99 

Sever 

.     8,177.89 

9,419.85 

SevaU 

.     9,444.54 

13,721.18 

Sbattttob 

2,758.88 

Story 

.     2,762.51 

Stoughton 

.     2,131.60 

1,117.20 

GorhamTliomaa 

6,663.06 

Toppan 

.     6,63S,61 

25,045.52 

Townaend 

.  21,940.58 

8,907.51 

Walcott 

8,652.28 

Wbiting 

.     9,184.20 

11,899.16  Elhibition 9.S69.98 

1,773.51  Palfrey  Enhibi  lion, 1,782.35 

1,200.00  Samuel  Ward  Fund 1,200.00 

1,062.80  Johnaiover  Fund 1,122.01 

3.267.70  Bebeeca  A,  Perkins  Fund,      .     .     ■     2,394.03 

,120,998.69  .   .   .    Amount*  carried  fbnrmrd,  .   .    8987,111.86    618.664.77 
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Prlnelpil,  An^.  li.  iBSj. 


10,961.85 
5,292.23 
10,2tG.31 
16,G93.eS 
4,337.94 
11,925.18 

994.23 
64,255.77 
35,882.81 
18,100.42 

12B.00 
29,966.68 


Day  " 6,262.01 

Uunroe  " 10,213.19 

Lea  Fund  for  Reuling, 15,676.68 

BoyUton  Frizoi  far  Elocution,  .  .  4,324.67 
Bovdoin  Prizei  for  Dusertationi,  .  11,989.40 
Hopkins  Gift  for  "Detun,"  .  .  ,  1,016.38 
Botanic  Department  Fund,  ....  41,399,03 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  .  62,882.81 

Hcrbarinm  Fnnd, 18,258.59 

Salary  account  (unexpended  balance),  126.00 
Flifsical  Laboratory  Endowment, .     .  44,805,04 


1,203,907.94 

LIBRARY  FUMDS 

11,287,47 

for  Library,    .    . 

.     11,006.36 

2,140.40 

Bowditch  Fund 

2,089.48 

2,620.11 

Bright 
Benny 

6,701.38 

.      6,264.49 

6,303.00 

3,616.70 

Haven 

.       3,042.05 

6,756.36 

Hayward 

.      6,712.17 

2,468,71 

HoUia 

.      2,479.8* 

2,079.62 

Homer 

.       2,072.02 

6,797.68 

Lane 
LoweU 

6,417.66 

20,469.98 

.     20,897.96 

61,232.01 

Uinot 
Oegood 

,     62,227.38 

"       (Maty),.     . 

.       0,962.64 

Osgood 

■'       (Lucy),  .     , 

.       7,081.82 

6,188.81 

Baliabury 
Sever 

,      6,076.97 

20,538.32 

.     20,412.00 

4,455.24 

Shapleigh 

Bmnner 

Tucker 

38,310.43 

.     87,277.74 

6,0!H.29 

.      6,014,07 

6.014.-1 

Ward 

8,041.82 

178.59 

Wales 

130.80 

16,489.87 

Walker 

158.06 

Sundry  gifts 

etc.  (unespendcd  balances),     59.08 

236,325.63 

LAW   SCHOOL   FUN 

DS. 

8,426,35 

Law  School 

(balance),  .    .    . 

.      6,751.89 

15,760,00 

Dane  Pro  ft 

Mup,      .     . 

.     15,750,00 

23,979.82 

Busaey 

.     23,979,82 

8,340.81 

BoyaU 

.      8,310.81 

90,000,00 

New 

.     92,062,50 

2,'5,23O.0O 

Law  School  Book  Fund,     . 

.     32.02 1.2S 

25,139.80 

Building  Fund, 

.     25,G,->3,33 

203,459.60 

MEDICVL   SCHOOL  Fl 

rSDS. 

67,312.93 

Medical  Scl 

oel  (balance),  .     . 

.     70,875,13 

19,192,65 

Jackson  Mcdicnl  Fund,.  .     . 

.     19.192.65 

17,1^9.30 

Geo.  C.  Shattuck  Fund,  .     . 

.     17,129.20 

12,031. ,-.3 

Warren  Fund  for  Aniilom'l  Muse 

um,    12,243.37 

8,7H7.65 

Boylston  t 

una  fur  Medical  I'ri!( 

e»,        8,748.64 

2.5m.+2 

" 

"       "          "       Boo 

ks,        2,407.42 

:s  carried  forward,  §125.596. 4192,364, 247. 9 
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PrlDcIpal,  Angr- }<•  ■' 


2,262,0J3.3G AmoanU  brought  forward,  «125,o96.41$3,264 

£,624.8S  Medic&lLibruyFuDd, 2,TC7.0S 

101,420.32  Medical  School  BuildiDS  Fund,    .     .  17,671.69 

2,000.00  aaiiiC7  Tufts  Mcdieid  Fund,    .    .  2,000.00 

B08.05  Edward  M.  Barrinarer  Fund,  .    .  35.6I2.G8 

178 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

83.486.17  General  Fund, 24,803.76 

87,683.74  Buiaey  Frofeesorship 37,583.74 

16,015.81  Parkman        "         10,015.81 

6,008.43  Hancock        "          8,003.43 

44,345.73  "Winn  Prof,  of  EcclMlwUcal  HlBlory,   44,845.73 

20,280.38  Dexter  Lectateship, 20,280.88 

9,184.69  Henry  liienow Fund, 9,184.69 

6,250.00  Uary  F.  Townaend  Fund,    .    .    .  5,250.00 

2,100.00  "Winthrop  Ward  Fund 2,100.00 

1,050.00  Samuel  Hoar           " 1,050.00 

1,050.00  Abraham  W,  Puller  Fund,   .    .    .  1,050.00 

1,030.00  Caroline  Uerriam        "        ...  1,050.00 

13.012.18  Jackson  Foundation 13,006.99 

2,177.95  Joahua  Clapp  Fund 2,177.05 

l,0.'i0.00  William  Fomerof  Fund,       .     .     .  1,050.00 

625.00  Hannah  0.  Andrews  Fund,       .     .  G25.O0 

8,326,65  J.  Henrjr  Kendall  Scholanhip,  .     .  8,511.96 

2,898.42  Nanc7  KendaU             "       ...  3,050.84 

911.34  IiewisOouId      Fund 911.34 

789.54  Adams  Ayer       "        833.54 

7,875.00  Joseph  Bakar     "        7,875.00 

6.252.16  Thomas  Gary  Scholarships,  .     .     .  6,194.69 

2,810.07  Oeorge  Chapman  Scholarship,  2,309.19 

8,161.30  Joshua  Clapp                 "              ,     ,  8,337.87 

1,673.80  Beneficiary  money  returned      ,     .     .  1,769.16 

40,000.00  Th.  TileBtonofNew  YorkEndowm'C  40,000.00 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund,    ....  10,000.00 

1,000.00  Abby  CroGkar  Richmond  Fund,    .  1,000.00 

G8,533.,'tG  Now  Enduwnienl 69, GUT. 03 

17,000.00  OUver  Amea  Fund 17,000.00 

ROO.OO  Daniel  Austin  Fund, 800  00 

11,206.73  Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund,      .     .     .  11,330.05 

364 

LAWRF,NCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,   AND  MUSEUM 
OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 

88,907.17  Professorship  of  Engineering, 

2,860.50  Professorship  of  Chemistry,     . 

61,530,43  Abbott  Jjanrence  Fund, .    . 

60,375.00  James  Lawrencs     "      .    . 

30,686.85  John  B.  Barrin^er  "      .    . 

100,(;20.00  Sturgis  Hooper        "      .    . 

50,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zodlogicnl  Muscura, 

297,933.10  Agassis  Uemorial  Fund,    ' 

7,5IU.01  Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Fund,  . 

117,469.34  Fermnnent  Fund,      .     ,     . 

7,740.60  Humboldt  Fund,      .     .     . 


CI, .".30.43 
50,3,- ,1.00 
30,6S(;.H5 

100,.-)TO.OO 
60,000.00 

2Dr,9:t3.I0 
7,-".94.01 

117,409.34 


765,678.06 

.  Amounts  carried  forward 83,568,246.23 


Cooc^lc 


PriocIpK],  Anc-  IK  iSt> 


93,4dS,4S1.97 Amounts  brought  fonrard,  . 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

110,293.S8    Edward  B.  Phillipa  Fund,  .    .    . 

21,000.00   James  Hajrward         "      .    •    . 

22,410.:!2    David  Seara  "      ... 

12,S4G.46    Josiah  Quincy  "... 

2,000.00     Charlotte  Hairia  ■'      ... 

10,000.00    Anonymoai   Obaerratorj  Fund   (at 

present  charged  with  an  Annoi^), 

5,481.98    ObseTTatoTrSnbBcrlptlont  (balance), 

Observatory  Endowment,    .... 


110,298.88 
21,000.00 
23,065.18 
12,411.37 
2,000.00 

10,000.00 
8,072.53 
17.384.88 


OTETER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PUBPOSES. 


413,092.80 

Buasey  Trust   (income  thereof,  i  tc 
BuBeC7  Institution,  i  to  Law  School 

and  i  to  Divinity  School),    .    .    . 

413,002.80 

60,000.00 
26,9H0.18 

Bright  Legacy,     .... 

50,000.00 

Bobert  Troup  Faine  Fund, 

27,079.85 

805.55 

Buaaey  Institution,  .     .     . 

50.50 

515.00 

Dentat  SubBcriptiun  Fnnd, 

966.00 

2,88->.4B 

Buaeey  Building  Fund,     . 

2,882.43 

151,673.32 

Jamea  Arnold       "    .    . 

163,096.73 

9,y40.91 

Arnold  Arboretum   .     .     . 

12,596.18 

42,000.00 

James  Savage  Fund,  .    . 

42,000.00 

16,941.53 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 

16,146.08 

20,5G0.63 

Gore  Annuity  Fund,     .     . 

20,806.88 

7,362.59 

Kary  Osgood  Annuity  Fund  (trans 
ferrod  to  Library  Funds). 

12,8.'-5.53 

5,955.79 

61,073.81 

Bemis  Annuity  Fnnd, 

61.118.81 

2,52».97 

Gospel  Churoli  Fund,       .... 

2,669.84 

3.171.50 

John  Foster  Fund  (income   to  Di 
Tinily  School,  Law  School,  andMedi 

cal  School,  in  turn), 

3,171.60 

1,11T.7C 

Baring  Bros.  £  Co.  (balance  due  them 

,  6,121.86 

Sciiool  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .     . 

340.78 

Physical  Laboratory  Building 

Pu 

nd. 

28.458,78 

16,050.99    Baniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians 16,061.81 

4,886.13    Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  for  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngaborough,  Mass.,     4,834.39 
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Changea  in  the  Funda  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  18SS. 

Total  anonnt  of  Tunds,  Auguet  31,  18S3,  tu  before 

•toted, «4,e23,89fl.BT 

Total  Bmonnt  of  Funds,  September  1, 1882,  u  before 

stated, 4,611,861.59 

Showing  ft  total  increase  daring  Hie  ^eu  of  .    .    .  9112,033.98 

Which  ii  made  up  as  foUows :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  onei, 213,688.54 

Transfers  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,      26,121.69 

Balances  created  dnring  the  year,  and  increase  of  Funds 

established  during  the  year, 29,TS3.16 

Increase  of  Stock  Account,  bj  excess  of  income  over 
expenditore,  in  College,  Library,  and  Unirersity 
iiccounls, 2,713.27 

68,668.12 

302,166.66 
Deduct  from  this  amount  for 

Decrease  of  Funds  by  amounts  transferred  to  new  ac- 

connts, 2li, 121.69 

Decrease  ofepeciallyinvested  Funds  by  loss  from  change 

of  inTestmeDt, 2,912.11 

Other  decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds  and  bal- 
ances, which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  year, 161,188.88 

190,122.68 

$112,038.98 


Net  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above  stated,  190,122.68 

Less  increase,  other  than  jptxa  for  capital  account,  as  above 

stated 68.568.12 

Leaving  amonnt  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  bal- 
ances, excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is  also 
shown  in  the  following  table, $131,664.66 
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Statement  showing  Change*  in  the  Different 

Inereaae  of  Funds  which  appear  hoth  M  the  be^nning  »nd  the  end  of  the 
Tear,  being  tlie  cxccj*  of  Income  (including  gifts  for  immediate  u»e)  orer 
payment!  towarda  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 


Peter  O.  Brooka  Fund,  .  .  . 
Jame*  Walker  Fellowship,  . 
Ko^era  Scholarship,  .  .  .  , 
Sumner  Prize  Fund,    ,   .   .   , 


«41.2e 
824.88 
802.71 
94.03 


Betiring  Allovance  Fund, 1,M8.00 

Eersef  Professorihip  (Thomas  Ijoe'B  gift) 1,031.68 


(balan 


HolUa  "  (Divinity), 

Saniel  H.  Peirce  Fund,  .... 
Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures, 
Jolm  "W.  P.  Abbott  Fund,  .  ,  . 

Alfbrd  Scholarship 

Bartlett       "  

Basaett        "  

Bowditoli     "  

Bright 
Browne 

Claas  of  1802  Scholarship, 
1816         "  ( 

"        1817 

"       1841 
1853 
Oro  nminahield 
Derby 
Greene 
Hodjrea 
IievinaHoar 
Eollia 
Matthews 
Peimoyer 
Edward  Bussell 
Saltomatall 

Blade 

Sever  " 

Sewall 

Shattuck  " 

Stoiy  " 

Toppan  " 

Wftlcott  " 

Whiting  " 

Palfrey  Exhibition 

John  Glover  Fund, 

Bebecca  A.  Perkins  Fund,  . 


(Dana) 

(George  ft  Uartha), 


(Hary  &.  Leverett), 
(Dorothy), 


118.43 
68.88 

118.18 

1W.27 
4.34 
36.18 
27.  ir 

922.76 
17.60 
S.T9 


29.06 
8.76 
83.83 

166.99 

871.18 
S9.5S 
17.19 

8G6.16 
94.93 
30.87 

204.36 
17.16 
44.60 

216.11 
86.64 
49.16 

i.m 

34.69 
636.36 
S.6S 
6B.66 
61.02 
481.92 
8.81 
69.21 


Amount  carried  forward, 48,381.65 
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Mtnds  during  the  year  ending  August  SI,  1883. 

Dacreaae  of  Fundi,  irtiich  Appear  both  at  the  beginnlsgr  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  eicesa  of  pajrmenU  orer  income  received  (including  gift* 
for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 9.0T 

Joba  Parker  Fellowships, 12.13 

Harria  Fellowahip S8T.IS 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  fellowship,     .   .   .  68.01 

Bob«rt  N.  Toppan  Prizes, 160.00 

Eemy  Flynt's  Bequest .IT 

Abbot  Scholarship, 7.96 

Big^low       "          9B.18 

Olaaa  of  1814  Scholarship, 2T.3& 

1836          "          B.29 

W.  8.  Eliot             "            l.eo 

Farrar                      "        16.68 

Morey                      " 72.00 

Oorham  Thomas    "         19.01 

Townsend               **        104.94 

Gxhibitioiu, 289.31 

auincy  Tufts  Fond  (College), 37.47 

Day  Fund, 40.24 

KunroeFund S.13 

I>ee  Fund  for  Reading, 15.90 

Boylflton  Frizes  for  Elocution 13.37 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertationj, SO.TS 

Sabscription  for  Library, 281.11 

Bowditch  Book  Fund, 60.92 

Bftght          "       "        125.91 

I>eimy          "        "       48C.84 

Farrar            "         "        4.38 

Hayward     "       "        43.19 

Homer          "       "        7.60 

I.ana             "       "       880.13 

Salisbury     "        "        113.84 

Sever            "       "       126.72 

ffliapleigh    "        ■•        139.64 

Sumner        "        "        1,032.69 

Tucker          "        "       4.22 

Ward            "        "        972.89 

Wales           "        "        47.79 

Walker         "        "        188.45 

Sundry  ptia  for  Books  (unexpended  balances),  99.03 

Law  School  (balance) 1,674.46 

Law  School  Building  Fund, 90,486.47 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,      39.01 

Medical  School  BuUding  Fund 63,748.73 

Amount  carried  forward,   #190,252.89 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  tkt  Different 

Amount  brought  fonrud,  .  98,331.65 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Detnn," 22.15 

BoUnic  Department  Fiinil, 693.26 

Physical  L&borstory  Fnod,      1,S4B.46 

Herbarinm  Fund, 16S.IT 

Haven  Book  Fnnd 126.35 

Hollia      "       "      21.18 

LoweU     "        "       «7.»8 

Hinot      "       "      M6.8T 

New  ProfesBorship  of  Lrw, 2,962.50 

Medical  School  (balance), 3,562.20 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museam,  ....  211.84 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Boolu 127.00 

Medical  LibTHi7  Fund, 142.21 

Dirinit;  School  (general  fund) 1,322.59 

Wiim  Profeeeorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  .  500.00 

Jackaon  Foundatton 84-77 

J.  H.  KendaU  Scholarship 185.81 

Nancy    "                "            ■.   .  .  161.42 

Adama  Ayer  Fund, 44.00 

Joahua  Clapp  Scholarship, ITG.OT 

Divinity  School  Beneficiary  money  returned,     .  98.86 

Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund, 324.23 

David  Sears                  "      624.96 

Robert  Troup  Paine   "      1,149.72 

James  Arnold              "      422.41 

Arnold  Arboretum         "       2,646.27 

Oray  Fund  for  Engravings 204.65 

Oore                Annuity  Fund, 245.26   • 

Lucy  Osgood       "        "       182.08 

Bemis                   "        "      40.00 

Gospel  Church              "      140.8T 

artng  Bros.  &  Oo.,            5,004.10 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,        .32 

88,182.54 

Credit  balances  created, 

Physical  Laboratory  Building  Fund, 28,456.78 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 340.78 

28,799.66 

Incraue  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

PteBidcnfs  Fund 776.18 

Stoughton  Scholarship, 91.63 

ClasB0fl838     "             57.04 

Rodffer               "            9.75 

833.60 

Funds  established  by  transfer  of  accounls, 

Lucy  O^OOd  Book  Fund,      7,081.82 

Stoufi-kton  Scholarship 2,0S9.8T 

9,121.69 

Amount  carried  forward, $72,037.89 
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Jiundt  during  the  year  ending  August  SI,  1883.    (Continued.) 

Amoaiit  broDght  forward,  .   .   .  9190,253.69 

Thonuw  Gary  Scbotorahlpt, 67.46 

a«or^  Ch&pm&ii  "  I0.T8 

SturgU  Hooper  Faad, fiO.OO 

Joaiah  Q,umc7        "       184.09 

Obaerratory  SubscripIionB  (balance) 2,409.46 

Buaaey  Institution, ■    ...         TfiS.OG 

Hary  Osgood  Legacy 399.95 

Bar&h  Wimslow  Fund 1-74 

194,871.42 

Decrease  of  Botanic  Department  Fund  by  amotint  traiuf^TTcd  to 

LoweU  Fnnd  for  a  Botanic  Garden, 17,000.00 

Decrease  of  Lucy  O^ood  Annuity  Fund  by  amount  tranif erred 

to  Lucy  O«good  Book  Fund, 7,081.82 

Decrease  of  "  Exhibitiong "  by  amoant  transferred  to  Stongbton 

Scholarabip, 2,039.87 

Decrease  of  £.  U.  Barringer  Fund,  net  loss  from  cbange  of 

special  iiiTeetment, 3,464.90 

Decrease  of  Oeoi^  B.  Dorr  Fund,  net  toss  from  change  of 

special  inrestmcnt, 357.21 


Amount  carried  Jbnrard, $223,305.22 
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Statement  ehoviing  Changes  in  the  Different 

Amount  brought  fonrard,  972,087.89 
iDcreaae  of  LowallFund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  by  transfer  from 

Botanic  Department  Fund 17,000.00 

Increase  of  Stock  Account,  by  eiccaa  of  income  over  ezpeuditare, 

in  College,  Librarj,  and  UniTeraity  account! 3,713.37 

91,7G0.S6 


Balance,  which  fa  the  net  decrease  of  Ihc  Funds  for  the  jear 

ending  August  31,  13S3,  apart  from  gifts  for  capital  account,      131,654.56 

Total #223,805.23 
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Mtnds  during  the  year  ending  August  SI,  188S.    {Continued.) 

Amount  brought  fbrwud #928,805.33 


Total $223,303.22 

>oglc 
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The  folloiriDK  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form.  In  the  Treat- 
urer's  books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  Mme  detail  the  Tetonrcea 
and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  Uni*ersiQr.  The  Income 
of  ererj  ftind  held  b^  the  UnirerBity  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  snm 
paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  ever^  ftind,  in  case  that  snm  be 
either  leas  or  more  than  the  actnal  income  of  the  Amd.  If  the  object  to  -which 
the  income  of  a  fond  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, —  no  separate  mention  U  made  in  theaa  tables  of  that  appropiiatioD. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.   A  balanced  summaiyoftheee  tables  will  be  foand  on  page  62. 

Taulk  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  nnappropriated  fand  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account $4,732.38 

Income  of  the  following  funds :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty 7,889.29 

Israel  UnutBon, 877.38 

Leonard  Jarvia,     989.77 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 292.4S 

Bever, B01.80 

John  O.  Gray,      1,892.60 

George  B.  Dorr, .  7,874.86 

Peter  C.  Brooke, 69.18 

Thomas  Cotton,      8.19 

President's,      776.18 

Farfaer  Fellowship 8,187.88 

Joka  Thornton  Kirklaud  Fellowship,     .  .  .  GS1.99 

Haxrie  Fellowship, 605.31 

Jamee  Walker  Fellowship,      674.38 

Rogere  Scholarship, 1,602.71 

Sumner  Prize, 94.02 

Retiring  Allowance 1,348.00    83,446.68 

Forlhedegrees  of  A.M.,  andPh.D., 890.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winelow  Fund, 6.77 

Sale  of  Quinquennial  Catalogues, 37.00 

From  olhcr  Departmcnta  for  proportion  of  expenses 

of  Bursar's  office 886.14 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, 40.78         830.69 

•34j277^ 

PAYMENTS.  ~^^       ~ 
Orerseers'  Expcnsea. 

Advertising, 9210.90 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report 467.04 

Printing  Treasurer's       "          "        119.96 

Printing  otlier  reports,  auditing  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts, &c., 201.66 

Amount  carried  forward, f969.16 


Cooc^lc 


Table  I.,  cotutinued. 

PAYMENT8. 

Amount  brougbt  fonrud, 

Office  Ezpentea. 

Presidenfa ^181.79 

Treasurer's      816.80 

Barwr's 624.27 

Supt.  of  Buildings, 63.24 

Corporalion  Booms  (fiiel,  rent,  &c.), 1,695.13 

President 5,008.26 

Treunrer '*,000.00 

Secretarj  of  the  Board  of  Oreraeers lOO.OO 

Bursar, 8,000.00 

Borsar'a  Assistant, 800.00 

SecreUr;  at  Cambridge, 400.00 

For  keeping  Treasurer's    books    and    cop7ing 

reoords  and  other  papers, 2,800.00 

Superintendent  of  BuUdiDgs, 1,500.00 

Fellowships. 

John  Parker, 3,200.00 

Harris 892.40 

John  Thornton  Kirkl&nd, 760.00 

Bogera  Scholarship, 800.00 

James  Walker, 250.00 

Prizes. 

Bobert  N.  Toppan,  in  Political  Science,     .   . 

Memorial  Hall  and  Senders  Theatre. 

Repairs,  fuel,  gas,  &c.,      

Sundries. 

Advertising,      1,039.28 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds  ouisido  of  College  Yard,  358.30 

Bepairs  and  improremcnls  on  the  President's  honse,  27.92 

Subscription  to  Mercanlile  Agency 125.00 

Watering  streets, 205.00 

Watchmen, *3G,*S 

Kent  of  Hall  in  Boston  for  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  16,60 

Fire  Apparatus, 27.77 

Freiglit,  legnl  serrices,  diplomas,  &c., 161.43 

Ettra  pages  in  Catalogue 208.80 

Posting  notices,  4c.  to  prevent  right  of  way,  .   .  07.00 
Estimated  valae  of  old  Gyrannsium,  credited  to 

the  Henry  B.  Bogera  Scholarship,    .  .  .  3,180.50 


B,H92.40 
50.00 
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Table  No.  II. 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bill*. 

Instruction, 9138,337.50 

Recti  availiible  for  general  expenses, 34,152.27 

Diplomas,     .  .  .  .  ■ 612.60 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds.  173,002.27 

Abbot, 142.04 

Alford, 44.34 

Bartlett, 2a6.l3 

Bawett, 802.17 

Bigelow, 664.81 

Bowditch, 6,922.75 

Bright,  1  income  of  Bright  Legacy 1,392.50 

Browne,      152.79 

Class  of  1802, 398.08 

■'       1814, 172.61 

"       1816  (Kirkland),      279.06 

"       1817, 208.7S 

"        1828, 57.04 

"       1838, 146.71 

"       1841, 208.32 

"       1882  (Dana)  (accumulating),     .  .  .  IG6.99 

CrownJnsliield  (accumulating), 371.13 

Berb^,  George  and  Uartha, 289.58 

Wm.  Samuel  EUot, 298.11 

Farrar, 838.43 

Greene, 187.19 

Levina  HoarI(Town  of  Lincoln) 294.93 

Bodges  (accunmlnting), 35G.15 

Hollis, 270.87 

Matthews  (i  of  nM  rents  of  Hall) 4,901.26 

Morey, 428.00 

Peonoyer.     IntcrcGt, $110.7ii 

Annuity 277. .10  B97.26 

Bodger 9.76 

Edward  Russell  (itcciimukting), 44.50 

Saltonstall,  Uary  and  Leverett, 215.11 

Baltonstall,  Dorothy  (accumulating),  ....  35.64 

Sav^Ce, ,  .  .  300.00 

Sever 176.90 

Sewall, 624.69 

Shattuck, 2,435.26 

Slade, 200.16 

Story,      153.68 

Stoughton, 91.63 

Oorham  Thomas, 230.09 

Toppan 863.50 

Townaend, 1,395.06 

Walcott 217.03 

"Whiting  (acciiniuLillnH) _^}s'S   26,693.38 

Received  from  tlio  Trustees  of  the  Thayer  Scholnrships,  .   .   .           S.noO.OO 

Amount  carried  forward, $202,195.65 
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TaDLB   II.,  CONTlTnjBD. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnt  brought  fonrard, t202,196.CB 

Other  Beneflcdar;  Fandi,  iDCome  of. 

"Exhibitioiu,"  Interest t549.1G 

Returned  tj  beneflcioriei,    85.00  feSl.lS 

PaUre7  "Exhibition," 98.81 

Bamael  Ward.     From  special  iiiTestment,    .   .  50.00 

John  Olover  (accDmnlating) G9.2I 

B«becca  A.  Perkma  "          126.83 

Quino7  luftB, 6I0.B3 

Mows  Day, 294.76 

Uonme,     G69.03 

2,442.82 

Prize  Funds,  income  of. 

Thonma  I<ee  Prizes  for  Reading,      874.10 

Ward  Nicholas  BoyUton  Prizea  for  Elocution,  241.63 

James  fiowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  .   .   .  664.23 

Sdward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Detnrs,"   ....  289.25 

2,060.20 

Funds  for  Instmclion. 

Income  of  the  AUbrd  Professorship, 1,645.62 

Boylston         "          1,678.37 

Eliot               "          1,204.23 

J.  Phillips's  addition  to  Eliot  Prof.,  GOO.OO 

Erving  Professorship 104.95 

Fisher            "              2,004.70 

Hersoy          "              671.61 

Hollia            "  (Mathematics),  .  .  208.71 

Ucl.ean        "        2,398.61 

Perkins          "         1,169.70 

Flununer       "         1,333.61 

Pope               "         3,924.26 

Rumford       "        2,975.68 

Smith            "        1,288.90 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,    ..   .   ■  904.67 

Thos.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Heraey  Prof.  1,034.68 

Class  Subscription 6,902.50 

Henry  Plynt 18.27 

Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity,    .   .   ,  1,018.42 

Paul  I>udley  Fund  (accumulating),  113.18 

Gifts  to  increase  salaries, 800.00 

31,810.56 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund.     Interest, 82,184.33 

From  epecial  inrestment,     1,013.03  3,107.28 

"        "  the  Lowell  Fund,     .    .   .    .  T~.""7T  2.274.79 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  liouso  by  Prof.  Gray,  1,00000      0,472.07 

HerbArinm.   Income  of  Fund, .  1,008.17 

Sale  of  paper,  &c 34.00 

Gift  for  Curator's  salary, l.OOn.OO      2,042.17 

Amount  carried  forward, $247,032.47 
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Table  II.,  coNrmrKD. 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount  brought  forward,  9217,082.47 
iDcome  of  Jonathan  Fhillipa'a  Qorettricted  Fnnd,      |1,7G4.SS 

•■         ■•  John  A.  Blanohard'a         "              "  58.49 

"       ■'  Daniel  E.  Pierce  Fund, 688.35 

"        "  J.  W.  P.  Abbot       "    (Mcumoloting),  190.2T 

"        "  Fund  for  Physiol  Laboratory, 1,843.46 

4,490.12 

Sandries. 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  Gonraa, 

and  ezaminaUon  fees, 744.00 

Sales  ofgruB  and  old  material, 160.19 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers, 6.SZ0 

For  Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departm'ts,  99T.E0 

For  nseofrooms  by  College  officers, 745.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinoer  of  18S3,  986.00 

For  use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium, 1,763.00 

Fees  for  nse  of  Gymnasium,    .........  40.00 

For  DSe  of  Gymnasium  by  other  Departments,   .  858.66 

From  Louis  A.  Sliaw,  for  books  for  French  Dpt.  109.61 

6,469.82 

Total  receipts 8267,991.91 

PAYMENTS. 
Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Schalarslups. 

Abbot 8160.00 

Alfoni, 40.00 

Bartlett, 250.00 

BaMet, 276.00 

Bigelow, 750.00 

Bowditch, 6,000.00 

Bright, 1,375.00 

Browme, 150.00 

Class  of  1609 260.00 

"       1814, 200.00 

"      1815  (Kirfcland), 250.00 

"      1817, 200.00 

"       1830, 150.00 

"      1841, 176.00 

Derby,  Oeor^  and  Iffartha, 260.00 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot 300.00 

Farrar,      860.00 

Groene, 120.00 

Levina  Hoar 200.00 

Hollia, 260.00 

MatthewB, 4,700.00 

Morey,      500.00 


Amount  carried  forward,     415,886.00 

n,g,i,7cd  by  Google 
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TaBLK  II.,  CONTINCKD. 
PAYMEMTS. 
Amounta  brought  fonrnrd,  92,166.00  9190,006.36 

Zoological  (Aut.  rrofi.  Faxon  and  Mark),     70.00 

Kne  Art*  (Prof.  Norton), 200.00 

Physical  (Prof.  Trowbridge) SOO.Od 

Drawing  (InBtractor  Afoore), lOO.OO 

«2,BS5.00 

AppletoD  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  mornilig  BcrTicei,     .   .   .    1,835.00 

OrganJBt  and  Choir-master 800.00 

Choir,      800.00 

Books,  hjtnnaU,  and  music, 116.48 

Bepairing  organ,      603.28 

BloiriDK  organ, 73. 7S 

4,228.51 

Admission  examinations, 867.54 

Advertising, 22.S8 

Books  and  binding,      ., 167.89 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books,      8,242.62 

College  Yard  expenses,  labor  and  material,  &c.,  .    2,040.36 

Commencement  Dinner  1883, 998.34 

Dean's  and  Begistrar's  Office,  clerk,  stationer;, 

pottage,  cop7ing,  &c., 1,790.11 

Fuel, 3,872.13 

Furniture, 159.73 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries 267.39 

Ga 1,375.71 

Music,  Clasa-Day,  IS83 125.00 

"       Commencement,  1883, 185.00 

Pows  hired  in  Cambridge  churches,      1,024.50 

Printing  oCBce,  expenses, 3,322.55 

Printing 4.60 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 2,880.65 

"        "  undergraduates,        701.98 

Watchman 1,0+8.50 

Water  rates 340.45 

3G,611.1I 

Total  payments 9226,607.47 

Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRAIIY. 
BECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library 9628.09 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch 119.20 

Bright,  h  ineoniu  of  the  Bright  I.eRacy,  91,392.60 

InterfBt  on  balance, 145.93     1,638.43 

Amount  carried  forward,  92,266.33 
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AmoDnt  broQght  fonrird,  ^2,286.8! 

Danny, S17.56 

Sli2a  Fomur,               295.88 

Horace  A.  HaTan, 196.81 

Gaoi^e  Hayrrard,      320.5S 

Thomaa  Hollis,         136.97 

Sidney  Homer,       115. 8S 

I^ftderick  A.  Iiane S22.9S 

LoweU, I,U0.18 

Charles  Minot.    lotereat,    .....        868.62 

From  special  inTestment,  .   .      4,200.00  4,2G8.62 

Steplieii  Salisbury 289.03 

Sever, 1,H8.97 

Samuel  Shapleteh, 248.14 

Charles  Bunmer, 2,133.87 

Jchabod  Tucker.    From  Kpecial  inrestmeDt,  .  .  200.00 

Thomaa  W.  WanJ 335.01 

George  W.  Walea.  Gift,       9200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,      9. 97  209.97 

JameB  Walker, 918,49 

14,878.78 

Gift  from  Dnnte  Society,      100.00 

Jamea  Savage  Fund  far  general  expenses  (i  of  Income),  1,019.70 

Danial  Aostin     "     "       '<             ••        311.92 

1,831.82 

William  B.  Waeden,  gift  to  aid  in  publ.  Lib'y  Buttetias,  100.00 

Henry  I.oa,                     "   "    "   "       "         "            "  60.00 

Alexander  Agaasiz,    "  "    "  "      "        "           "  GO. 00 

Charlaa  P.  Curtis,        "  "    "   "      "        "           "  200.00 

Charles  8.  Sargent,     "  " '        "           "  60.00 

450.00 

Fcoa  for  use  of  Library,      16.^. 00 

Sales  ofBuUctins  and  Calendars, 76.00 

Fines 1.51 

211.61 

8iy>01.86 
PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  tram 

Subscription  Fund, 8903-80 

Bowditch      "         170. U 

Bright           "        1,GG4.34 

I>aim7          ■■        754.39 

Farrtu           "        299.7G 

Gray             "        37.47 

Haven          >'        69.49 

Hayward      "        8C;i.74 

HoUia           "        115.N4 

Homer          "        1:.'3.3G 

Lane             "        703.08 

lAwell          "        713.20 


Amount  carried  forward,   86,923.69 
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TaBLB  m.,  CONTIKPED. 

PATMEHTS. 

Amount  brought  fonrud,  ....  9B,923.S9 

Hinot        Fund,      3,273.25 

Sftlubuiy      "        401.87 

Saver             "        1,!69.69 

Bhaplelgli     "        387.78 

Bnnmar         "        8,166.56 

Tucker          " .  204.33 

Ward            "        1,807.98 

Wales          "       357.76 

Walker         "       1,036.&1 

DaDle  Society  money, f  .  .  132.81 

Duplicate             "       17.57 

Bolanccof  old  anoDrmoiiB  gift, 12.66 

17,«2.6i 

Saluiea  ud  v«get,     14,697.72 

Binding 1,285.80 

StUioneij  and  postage, £89.40 

Fuel 892.29 

Repoin  and  improrement*, 176.11 

Freight,  irater,  imd  eundriea 216.38 

Janitors  and  cieuiiug, 479.77 

Furniture 295.00 

Inaursnce  on  «team  boiler, 16.00 

BuIlctinB,  and  otlier  printing, 1,364.96 


Tadle  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY  SCnOOL. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salariet. 

General  Fund, $1,308.17 

Bei^amin  BuBsey  Professorship 2,093.43 

Parkman  Profess orslilp, 892.09 

John  Hancock      '■          334.65 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  Historj,  .  2,470.07 

Samuel  Dexter, 1,129.60 

Hemy  Iiienow, 511.60 

Uar?  P.  Townsend, 292.43 

Winthrop  Ward 116.97 

Samuel  Hoar 58.49 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 68.49 

Carolina  Uerriam, 58.49 

Joseph  Baker 438.64 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,      .  2,228.00 


Amount  carried  forward (11,001.12 
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Table  IV. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoant  brought  fonrsrd, $21,685.55 

Paid  the  incnmbcnts  of  the  following  ScholarehipB. 

Jackson  Foundattoo, $640.00 

Cary, 350.00 

Chapmaa, UO.OO     1,130.00 

Paid  beneflcinriea  from  the  following  Funds. 

Buttrick, SOO.OO 

Fomeroy, 69.01        359.01 

$28,024.56 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Ihe  following  f^nda. 

Law  School  Balance, $169.33 

Nattiaa  Dane, 877.28 

Benjamin  Busaey  Profess  ireliip, 1,335.00 

Isaac  Royall,     464.59 

New  Professorship, 4,500.00 

Lftw  School  Book  Fund, 1,634.20 

"  "      Building"        2,74G.7S 

Benjamin  Bueeey  Trust  (j  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 2,011.74    14,539.61 

Term  Bills. 

For  instmclion, 19,376.00 

Sale  of  books, 265.42 

$.•14,1^0.03 
PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, 81'0,012.S0 

Librarian  iind  As^i'tanls, 2,-JOO.OO 

Janitor  and  cont-rooiii  buy, 71)0.37 

Books  and  binding, 2,03<i.50 

Fuel, 510.53 

Gas 2113.43 

Priming 144.00 

Scholarships, 1,200.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvomcnia,      1!I0.25 

Stationcrj  and  poslHge, 114.23 

Freight,  diplomat,  and  BUiidrics, 01.68 

Wafer  rati  s, 67.24 

Furniture 8.06 

Aecounlofnew  buildinK, 102,233.25 

Strvicus  of  exnmincr-i  and  proctors C4,25 

Proportion  of  espensos  of  Burnar's  office,  .   .   .    .  254.05 

Uymnasimn, 614.67 

Insurance 737.50  $132,878.46 
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Table  VI,,  contiscbd. 
payments. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  fS.OlS.Oa  4)164,076.74 

Doorkeeper, 60.00 

Faculty  meetings, S2.48 

Fuel, 6B5.1T 

Gas, B82.72 

Insurance, 900.00 

Jaoitor, 1,200.00 

Librarian,      20.00 

Moving  furniture,  &c. 44.00 

PrinUng, 95.45 

Kent  of  rooms  (in  part)  for  Pitthological  specimens,  200.00 

Itcnt  ami  hentingof  rooms  forCliomicalLnboratorj,  658.34 

Services  of  Kxnminors B.OO 

Stationery,  postaj^e,  and  sundries, 77.38 

Water  rates, 01-42       7,414.98 

9161,491.73 


Table  Ko.  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Sutiscrlption  Fund, $38.68 

From  Students, 4,130.00 

Infirmary 1,108.15 

Lnboralory 187.75 

Kent  of  a  pnrl  of  the  School  building, 290.00 

* 

PAYMEXTS. 

AdTcrtiiing  and  catalogues §lu5.97 

Cure  ufopcrHlini;  room  at  hiispital,  and  cleaning,    .   .   .  81.00 

Drugs,  chciiiiciils,  and  sundries G5.13 

Diplomas 13.T0 

Fuel »,1.20 

Gas, 1B.18 

Gold  foil  and  mi-liils GT2A0 

Jnstrumenta  and  npiiaralus, 2!17.3l 

Inlcri'st  on  delit, 8119.30 

Printing 27,70 

Repairs  to  huildinir,      130.60 

Itcpairing  fiirniliirc, .^8.79 

Salaries  for  in^triii'tioii, 2,3.W.0O 

Sliilionery  and  pcistngc, 81. G7 

Taxes 117.78 

WutW  riKes, 11.00 
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Table  No.  IX. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Fundi. 

Obserrntorj,  balance $305.35 

Edward  B.  Fhillipa, 6,143.3S 

James  Ha^wiird, 1,109.70 

J>avid  S«are, 1,249.01 

JoBiah  ftuinajr, T15.4T 

James  Bavoge  (i  of  net  iDCome), 1,019.70 

Cliarlotte  Harria 111.10 

New  Endowment 179,74    10,894.eS 

Fee  for  inslruction, 37.60 

Subaeriplions,  fur  iutmcdiatc  use, 8,030.00 

From  lale  of  time  signala, Z,8S3.G0 

"        "     "  Obaervntory  Annals, 78.73 

"        '■     ■■  grass, 25.00      2.986.25 

8ie.82j.4l> 

PAYMENTS.  " 

Salaries  and  wages, $18,766.16 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory 2*8.03 

Qua 62.1(5 

Instrnmenls  and  apparatus,  including;  repairs  on  same,  1,T5T.41 

Repairs  and  improvcraonts  on  buildings  nnil  grounds,  ,  784.92 

Stationery  and  postage, :<39.23 

Fuel 93.82 

Books  and  binding 250.54 

Water  rate 60.00 

Printing 1,453.40 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, S30.97 

Furniture, 76.80^19,146.99 

Table  No.  X. 

BUSSKY  INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Buasey  Tra.'t  (i  net  income), 95,223.43 

From  BuBsey  Riiilaing  Fund,      1G0.53 

.   Fees  for  Instruction 870.00 

S.ite  ofcoal  to  ArhDrptum 85.91 

Hiilf  nf  frrSM 435.5S 

From  Arnold  Arliitreiiim  for  rent  of  grL'iMihouses      .   .   50^   «B,825.4« 

PAVMESTS. 

For  Salaries, 8.>,107..18 

Books 25.24 

Stationery  and  postaac,  cleaning,  gas,  &c., 84.18 

Fuel  for  sebool  builiiinft 30.87 

WagUH, 70C.4S 

Horticultnral  Dep.artrticut,  expenses, 72.S.07 

Kcpnirs  and  improvements, 917.42 

Grain, 18.42 

Insurance, 10.00   $7,680.63 
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Table  XI.,  coNnNOBn. 

Oray  Fund  for  Engravlnga. 

]ieeeipt$. 

Interest  on  Fund, 9878.33 

From  BKle  of  catalogneB U8.60 

«1,02G.88 

'    '    -  I'aymail*. 

To  the  TreEUurer  of  the  Mueenm  of  Fine  ArU $822.38 

Annuity  Fund*. 

StctipU, 

Gore,  income,      J1,U5.25 

Kary  Okgood,  income, 889.96 

Iiuoy  Osgood,  income, 71fi.08 

AnonymnuB  ObservAtory,  income, 720.00 

BemiB,  income, 2,785.00 

«S,766.29 

PaymenU. 

Oore,  annuitle«, (900.00 

ICarjr  Oagood,  annuiCj, 789.91 

Lucy  Oa^ood,  annuities 534.00 

Anonj-mouB  Observatory,  annuity 720.00 

Bemis,  annuity 2,745.00 


Daniel  WUliamB  Fund. 

Interest  on  Fund, 9834.01 

Paymtnli. 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, 9297.90 

"  "  Muslipee  ladiam, 59^.82 

9893.72 

Barah  'Vinalow  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fond,     92C9.3T 

I'aijnicnls, 

Minister  at  Tyngsborougli,  Mass., 8132.17 

Tcaclierat  "  "  133.17 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  University, G.77 

9271.11 

Jamea  Savage  Fund. 

Iteccijita. 
Interest  on  Fund, $2,339.40 

Schukrsliip 8300.00 

Onc-lialf  the  rcmaiDing  income  to  Librnry, 1,019.70 

"        "        '■  "  Observatory,   ....     1,010.70 

$2^39.40 


^yGooi^lc 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Rweiptt. 

Tiible        1.     Univerettr, ....  «34,277.2T 

Table       II.     College, 2ST,991.91 

Table     III.     Library 17,001.8« 

Table      IV.     Divinity  School 25,848.06 

Table       V.     Law  School, 84,180.03 

Table      VI.     Medical  School, 81,747.28 

Table    VII,     Dental  School, B,774.T8 

Table  VIII.     Lawrence  ScienUQc  School,   .   .   .  46,871,98 

Table      IX.     Observatory, 16,028.40 

Bussey  InalitutiOQ, 6,82S.4S 

BuBBey  Building  Fund 160.G3 

James  Arnold  Fund, 8,448.19 

Arnold  Arboretum, 9,238.60 

School  of  Vclerinnry  Medicine,  ,   ,  950,00 

BuMcyTroBt 17,109.80 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  ....  1,028.88 

Annuity  Funds, 6,756.29 

Daniel  WUliamB  Fund, 694.04 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund 269.37 

James  Savage  Fund, 2,839.40 

Bright  Legacy, 2,785.00 

Sundry  Accounts, 55,182.88 

Gospel  Church  Fund 140.87 

.  lioberl  Troup  Paine  Fund,  .   .   .   .  1,149.72 

$632,808.02 


984,151,81 

226,607.47 

37,424.69 

23,024.56 

132,378.46 

161,491.72 

4,945.77 

42,048.78 

19,146.99 

7,580.68 

160.5S 

8,025.78 

6,592.33 

609.22 

17,109.30 

822.28 

5,688.91 

693.73 

271.11 

2,939.40 

2,785.00 


Which  is  ibo  I 
capital  accou 


Balance  9131,664.66 


t  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  balances,   excluding  gifls  for 
t,  at  also  shown  on  page  27. 
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CertifitaU  of  the  Joint  CommiUet  of  the  Corporation  and  Overteeri  of 
Hartard  CoUtge,  for  examining  the  Book*  and  Accovnte  of  tt«  Treatvrar 
entered  in  the  Journal  kept  by  him. 

"Wit,  the  undersigned,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  aad  OTeneen 
of  Harvard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  accoiinta  of  the  Trea«urer  for  the 
fear  coding  Aagait  31,  18B3,  have  examined  and  audited  the  Cash  boolc  from 
pagPB  ]G0to20I,  inclnBive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notea,  mortgages, 
cerUflcatei  of  etock,  and  other  evidences  of  proper^,  which  vere  received  \ij 
Iiim  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  Bald  jear,  ace  now  in  hi<  poBseBsioa,  or 
are  fliUj  accounted  for  bj  enlriea  mado  therein.  We  have  alao  noticed  all 
pajmeutt,  both  of  principal  and  Interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bondt  or 
notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amouDta  to  indorsed  have  been  dulj  credited  to 
the  College. 

Wb  have  carefliUy  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  aecnrt 
ties  invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investment* 
have  been  judiciously  made  and  are  amply  secnred. 

We  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  entries  for  money* 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
Touched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entrie*  being  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

The  Committee  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  sud  year  are  duly 
transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and 
the  balances  carried  forward  correctly  to  new  ai 


(Signed,) 


MARTIN  BRIMSIER, 
JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 

HESRY   P.   KIDDER,  ^  ^         ■  ■  ,  . 

CHARLES   HENRY   PARKER,      ^•^'"f,::rTof"oS^:l^{ 
ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN,  J  ^ 


Boston,  Dec.  19,  1663. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1883-84. 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1883-84  j  namely,  from 
Sept.  27th,  1883,  to  Sept.  25th,  1884:  — 

Three  honored  professors  died  during  the  year ;  Calvin  Ellis, 
Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  on  Dec.  14th ;  Evange- 
linus' Apostolideii  Sophocles,  University  Professor  of  Ancient, 
Byzantine  and  Modern  Greek,  on  Dec.  17th  ;  and  Ezra  Abbot, 
Busscy  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpreta- 
tion, on  March  21st. 

Dr.  Ellis  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic  in  18(53  ;  but  for  ten  years  before  that 
date  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  mediciil  research  and 
teaching  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  Medical 
School.  In  18(>5  he  was  made  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  at  the  request  of  the  Jackson  Professor,  and  in  1867, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Uowditch,  he  succeeded  to  the 
Jackson  Professorship.  Cautious,  exact,  conscientious,  earnest, 
and  cheerful,  he  was  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  medicine  the 
University  has  ever  had.  His  daily  example,  as  a  wise  and 
high-minded  practitioner  and  a  kindly,  hononiblc,  and  dis- 
interested man,  was  of  great  worth  to  the  students ;  for  they 
saw  that  these  (lualities  were  the  foundation  of  his  success  as  a 
physician,  and  of  his  wholesome  influence  in  the  Hospitiil,  the 
School,  and  the  medical  profession.  lie  was  Dean  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  from  18(19  to  1883,  and  in  this  important  oiiiec  con- 
tributed with  all  his  might  to  the  reforms  in  medical  education 
which  the  Faculty  efi'ected  within  that  period.  Of  his  strong 
faith  in  the  beueiiceneo  of  medical  science  he  gave  proof  by 
leaving  large  bequests  for  the  promotion  of  that  science  at  the 
University. 
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Professor  Sophocles  was  first  appointed  Tutor  in  Greek  in 
1842,  and  held  the  place  for  three  years.  In  1847  he  was 
again  appointed  Tutor,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  re- 
mained ft  member  of  the  College  Faculty,  being  made  Assistant 
Professor  of  Greek  in  1859,  and  Professor  of  Ancient,  Byzan- 
tine and  Modern  Greek  in  18C0.  His  unique  personality  was 
an  object  of  constant  interest  to  the  New  England  community 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and  especially  to  the  shitting  throng 
of  young  men  in  tlie  midst  of  which  he  lived.  He  was  pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  Greek  literature  of  all  ages,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Greek  of  the  Christian  Fathers ;  but  was 
somewhat  indifferent  to  the  wealth  of  scholarship  which  West- 
ern Europe  has  lately  brought  to  bear  upon  Greek  art  and  let- 
ters. He  was  tcnder-lieartcd  under  a  disguise  of  cynicism,  and 
singularly  generous  under  an  aspect  of  parsimony ;  in  his  way  of 
living  and  his  modes  of  thought  he  seemed  a  simple  mediaeval 
monk ;  yet  he  was  shrewd  enough  in  affairs  to  accumulate  and 
keep  safe  a  considerable  property  in  modern  stocks  and  bonds. 
In  his  last  will  Professor  Sophocles  gave  enduring  evidence  of 
his  fidelity  in  friendship,  and  of  his  love  for  the  College  which 
had  been  his  liome  for  forty  years. 

Professor  Abbot  was  in  the  service  of  the  University  twenty- 
eight  years, — sixteen  years  as  Assistant  Librarian  (1856-1872), 
and  twelve  years  (1872-1884)  as  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation.  As  a  bibliographer 
and  a  Biblical  scholar.  Dr.  Abbot's  characteristics  were  accu- 
racy, thoroughness,  discrimination  and  candor.  In  the  de- 
partment of  New  Testament  criticism  he  had  no  superior ;  and 
his  mime  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  development  of 
Biblical  science.  He  had  the  noblest  iiunlitios  of  the  trutb- 
loving  and  generous  scholar — honesty,  insight,  humility  and 
self-forget  fulness,  and  his  indefatigable  industry  made  these 
qualities  fruitful.  His  character  and  life  were  simple,  lofty, 
and  serene. 

It  is  rare  that  two  such  scholars  lus  Professor  Sophocles  and 
Professor  Abbot  die  at  the  University  within  the  same  year. 
Their  departments  of  stndy  were  closely  related,  yet  their 
scholarship  was  of  different  types.  The  one  was  a  scholar  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  other  of  the  nineteenth;  and  each 
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was  the  peer  of  the  best  Bcholara  of  his  type.  The  University 
did  not  educate  cither  of  these  interesting  and  remarkable  men  ; 
but  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  presence  and  service  during  all 
their  maturer  years.  To  produce  their  like  must  always  bo  the 
highest  ambition  of  an  academic  society. 

Tables  of  the  resignations  and  appointments  of  the  year  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  (I.  and  II.). 

Professor  James  B.  Thayer  resigned  the  Royall  Professor- 
ship to  accept  the  new  endowed  professorship  of  law ;  and 
Professor  Gray  resigned  the  Story  Professorship  to  accept 
the  Royall.  These  changes  were  made  in  order  that  the  law 
professorship  which  the  Corporation  are  forced  to  leave  vacant 
at  present  might  be  the  Story,  which  has  no  endowment  what- 
ever. Professor  J.  Henry  Thayer  preferred  to  retire  from  the 
Corporation  on  his  election  to  tlie  Buascy  Professorship  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  that  he  might  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  professorship  and  to  kindred 
labors  earlier  undertaken.  The  Univci-sity  is  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Thayer  for  seven  years  of  faithful  and  valuable  service  aa 
a  Fellow. 

The  most  important  change  made  in  the  College  during 
1883—84  was  the  extension  of  the  elective  S3'stem  to  the 
Freshman  year  (see  the  Dean's  Report,  p.  85) .  There  are  now 
no  required  studies  in  the  College  except  rhetoric  for  one  year, 
English  composition  (themes  and  forensics),  German  or  French 
for  one  year  (whichever  language  was  not  presented  by  the  stu- 
dent at  the  examination  for  admission),  and  a  few  lectures  on 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  exercises  in  English  composition 
which  have  long  been  called  Forensics  have  been  moditied  and 
brought  into  connection  with  the  elective  courses  which  the 
student  is  pursuing ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  disputations  upon 
topics  quite  foreign  to  his  main  work,  they  tend  to  become 
essays  upon  subjects  to  which  he  is  devoting  a  great  part  of  his 
time  (see  the  Dean's  Report,  p.  84).  Tlienios  it  is  proposed 
to  cany  hack  from  the  Junior  and  Sophomore  j'cars  to  the 
Sophomore.  The  rhetoric,  French  or  German,  and  the  ele- 
mentary scientific  lectures  are  obviously  matters  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  secondary  schools;  so   tliat  these  few  re- 
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maioing  requirements  of  the  College  course  are  o 
and  provisioniil  character,  retained  in  College  ( 
secondary  schools  deal  with  them  satisfactorily, 
of  studies  opened  to  Freshmen  is  by  no  means 
.one.  Only  twenty-five  full  courses  and  six  hat 
offered  them  for  the  ci(rrent  year,  —  namely  nine 
Latin,  four  and  two  halves  in  French  and  Germ 
half  in  history,  three  and  three  halves  in  mathetna 
in  science ;  and  no  Freshman  is  allowed  to  take  n 
courses  in  one  department.  Under  these  restric 
selection  of  studies  made  by  a  Freshman  class  ( 
was  on  tlio  whole  a  conservative  one. 

On  the  practical  completion  of  a  developmem 
sixty  years  ago,  it  is  wortli  while  to  review  the  si 
of  the  long  pi-ogrcss  from  a  uniform  "  cuniculuri 
which  permits  a  free  choice  of  studies,  and  wh 
little  else  tlian  the  number  of  studies  to  be  pursuc( 
year  by  the  regular  candidate  for  the  degree,  and 
which  graded  courses  of  instruction  within  the  sai 
shall  be  pursued. 

During  tlic  years  1823  and  1824  a  very  thoroug 
the  state  of  the  University  was  made  by  two  sii 
mittees  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  with  the  coi 
committee  of  the  Corporation.  The  chairman  of 
mittce  of  the  Overseers  was  Joseph  Story,  and 
John  Lowell.  The  report  of  the  lirst  committee 
May  4th,  1824,  and  of  the  second  Jan.  6th,  1825  ; 
report  being  accompanied  by  documents  wiiich  ej 
most  complete  manner  the  condition  of  the  Univei 
to  its  property,  foundations,  statutes,  instruction  t 
Judge  Story's  report  reconmiended  in  outline  sevi 
changes,  among  which  was  tlie  following — "  tht 
studies  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  £ 
nil  sucli  studies  as  shall  be  indispensable  to  obt 
the  second,  s\icli  in  respect  to  which  the  studci 
Uniited  extent,  exercise  a  clioice  which  they  will  i 
LoweJI'a  rejioit  said  nothing  upon  this  subject 
mended  that  classes  be  divided,  when  division  shi 
sary,  uccortiing  to  proficiency;  and  laid  before  tli 
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revised  code  of  laws  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Faculty  at 
the  request  of  the  Corporation,  —  a  code  which  made  no  changes 
of  importance.  In  January,  1825,  Judge  Story's  report,  which 
contemplated  much  greater  changes  than  Mr.  Lowell's,  was 
adopted  by  the  Overseers  in  preference  to  Mr.  Lowell's,  and 
sent  by  them  to  the  Corporation  ;  and  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
discussion  was  a  new  code  of  laws  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Corporation  and  Overseers  in  June,  1825.  These  laws  provide, 
among  other  new  things,  for  the  admission  to  the  Univei-sity  of 
persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  (Statutes  and  Laws 
of  the  University  in  Cambridge,  1826,  §  11)  ;  for  the  division  of 
the  instruction  into  departments  with  a  professor  at  the  head  of 
each  department  responsible  for  its  efficiency  (^5  58  and  60)  ; 
for  the  division  of  classes  according  to  proficiency  (§  61)  ;  and 
for  the  consideration,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  the  desires  of  stu- 
dents in  the  arrangement  of  their  studios  (§  63).  These  pro- 
visions, first  suggested  in  an  official  form  in  Judge  Story's 
report,  contjiined  the  germs  of  the  elective  system.  They 
originated  in  the  Overseers  and  were  adopted  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  Overseers  against  the  judgment  of  the  "  Immed- 
iate Government,"  or  Faculty,  and  obtained  but  very  hnperfeet 
execution ;  l)ut  they  gave  to  George  Ticknor,  Smith  Professor  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Languiigcs  and  Literature,  the  means 
of  demonstrating  during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  in  the  single 
department  which  he  organized  and  controlled,  the  admirable 
working  of  a  voluntary  system. 

In  1824  all  the  studies  of  the  College  were  required,  except 
that  Juniors  coiild  choose  a  substitute  for  thirty-eight  lessons  in 
Hebrew,  and  Seniors  had  a  choice  between  chemistry  and  flux- 
ions. French  and  Spanish  were  taught  as  "extra"  subjects, 
and  attend  mi  c  at  the  lesions  was  volnnt  irj  In  1H26,  after  the 
new  Statutes  had  gone  into  effect,  election  of  studies  prevailed 
to  the  following  extent  —  a  stud(  nt  i  ould  ittend  in  modem 
languages  after  the  hist  thud  of  the  rrfhmm  jear  in  place  of 
certain  =peufipd  courses  m  Gieck,  L.itm,  topogiaphy,  Hebrew, 
and  natural  'sticuce,  and  a  benioi  might  ilso  substitute  natural 
philosophy  foi  a  pirt  of  intellectual  philo'-opliy  Electi<m  be- 
gan early,  but  the  modem  knguagts  were  almost  the  only  ma- 
terials witli  T\hlch  to  effect  substitutions      It  was  the  lack  of 
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teaching  force  which  imposed  this  narrow  limit  upon  selection. 
The  College  could  not  provide  any  considerable  quantity  of 
instruction  beyond  that  needed  to  fill  out  the  regular  four 
years'  course,  and  the  student's  nominal  privilege  of  choos- 
ing his  studies  could  not  avail  much  until  there  were  more 
studies  for  him  to  choose  from.  This  difficulty  reappears  to- 
day in  the  progntmme  of  many  a  small  college  which  is  am- 
bitious to  maintain  a  so-called  elective  system;  the  student 
seems  to  have  liberty  of  choice,  but  finds  ouly  very  few  courses 
to  choose  from.  In  the  department  of  modern  languages  how- 
ever there  were  five  teachers,  and  a  considerable  range  of  choice 
really  existed.  For  several  years  no  student  was  compelled  to 
study  any  modern  language ;  but  the  student  who  elected  to 
study  any  language  could  not  quit  the  study  until  he  had  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination.  The  regular  students  of  the  depart- 
ment were  those  who  chose  a  language  as  a  substitute  for  some 
other  study ;  but  there  were  also  many  volunteers  who  studied 
a  modern  language  quite  outside  of  the  regular  College  course. 
By  1833  Professor  Ticknor  could  say  in  his  annual  report: 
"  The  system  of  volunteer  study  was  begun  in  this  department 
in  1826  with  thirteen  students.  The  number  of  students  embrac- 
ing it  has  constiintly  increased  every  year ;  and  now  exceeds 
the  number  of  regular  students.  The  teachers  are  particuhiriy 
gratified  with  the  proficiency  of  these  volunteer  students."  In 
that  year,  on  the  avei-age  of  the  three  terms,  tlie  classes  in  the 
modern  languages  numbered  210  students,  of  whom  103  were 
volunteer  students.  In  this  enumeration,  however,  a  student 
who  studied  more  than  one  language  was  counted  for  every 
language  which  he  pursued.  There  were  but  212  students  in 
the  College. 

In  President  Quincy's  Report  for  1830-31,  written  in  Janu- 
ary, 1832,  he  said  :  "  In  addition  to  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
course,  of  studies  established  in  the  University,  an  enlarged 
sphere  of  action  has  been  opened  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  spirit  of  voluntary  .<tud,v ;  not  only  by  the  facilities  and 
inducements  held  out  for  the  pursuit  of  the  modem  languages, 
beyond  what  the  general  laws  of  the  University  require,  but 
also,  recently,  by  the  eshdiiishment  of  a  philological  depart- 
ment,  for   teaching   the    theory    and   practice   of  instruction. 
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under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Beck  in  the  Latin,  and  Mr. 
Felton  in  the  Greek  department.  .  .  .  The  institution  can  be 
considered  at  present  in  the  light  only  of  an  experiment.  It 
has  eommenced,  however,  under  very  favorable  auspices.  .  .  . 
Afl  soon  aa  the  general  arrangements  of  the  University  permit, 
it  is  also  contemplated  to  add  the  mathematics  to  the  studies 
of  this  department,"  There  is  no  allusion  to  this  subject  in  any 
of  President  Quincy's  later  reports. 

In  Professor  Ticknor's  report  on  his  department  in  1833-34 
it  is  stated  tliat  "owing  to  the  adoption  and  full  application  of 
this  volunteer  system,  the  amount  of  study  and  progress  in 
each  modern  language  have  been  greatly  increased;  in  some 
sections  doubled  within  the  lust  eight  years."  In  the  same 
year  Professors  Beck  and  Felton  report  tiiat  they  divided  the 
Freshman  class  in  the  second  tei"m  according  to  proficiency 
instead  of  alphabetically,  —  a  noteworthy  report,  because  the 
Faculty  had  not  given  much  effect  to  the  statute  concerning 
division  according  to  proficiency,  except  in  the  department  of 
modem  languages. 

In  1834  the  Faculty  adopted,  and  the  Corporation  ap- 
proved, regulations  for  voluntary  studies,  which  established 
a  minimum  in  mathematics,  Gi'eck,  Latin,  modem  languages, 
theology,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  logic,  and  rhet- 
oric, level  to  the  capacity  of  faithful  students  in  the  lowest 
third  of  a  class,  and  provided  that  students  who  had  attained 
the  minimum  in  any  branch  might  elect  the  studies  which 
they  would  pursue  in  place  thereof,  being  formed  into  sec- 
tions of  not  less  than  six  membei's,  without  regard  to  classes, 
and  having  additional  instruction  provided  for  them.  The 
minima  cover  about  all  the  instruction  regularly  provided  by 
the  College  in  the  departments  named.  Had  they  not,  the 
College  would  have  been  called  u})on,  under  this  scheme,  for 
much  instruction  which  it  was  in  no  condition  to  provide. 

In  spite  of  apparently  progressive  legislation,  the  College 
probably  remained  in  1835,  except  in  the  depailmcnt  of  modem 
languages,  very  much  what  it  was  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Statutes  of  1825.  When  in  1835  Profcs.sor  Ticknor  resigned, 
he  wrote  thus  to  a  personal  friend,  —  "  In  my  own  department 
I  have  succeeded  entirely,  but  I  can  get  these  changes  carried 
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no  further.  As  long  as  I  hoped  to  advance  them,  I  continued 
attached  to  the  College ;  when  I  gave  up  all  hope  I  determined 
to  resign.  ...  If,  therefore;  the  department  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages is  right,  the  rest  of  the  College  is  wrong."  Professor 
Ticknor,  who  had  actively  and  effectively  promoted  the  legisla- 
tion of  1825,  was  a  reformer  fifty  years  in  advance  of  his  time. 
Professor  Longfellow,  succeeding  Professor  Ticknor,  held  in 
the  main  to  his  methods,  and  the  reform  gradually  gained  new 
ground. 

Oii  the  26th  of  May,  1838,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Corporation;  "  AVhercas  certain  changes  are 
contemplated  in  the  several  departments  of  the  (College, — 
Resolved,  that  hereafter  each  dejjartment  shall  Ix)  separate  and 
independent  of  every  other,  and  the  I'residcnt  shall  I>e  deemed 
the  head  of  each  department.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
department  respectively  for  the  time  to  come  to  recommend  to 
the  Corporation  such  measures,  for  the  improvement  of  the  stu- 
dies thereof,  as  it  may  deem  advisable."  At  the  same  meeting, 
the  Corporation  adopted  a  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Peirce 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mathematical  department.  Under 
this  plan  mathematics  might  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the 
Fre.shman  year  by  any  student  who  had  then  accomplished  tlie 
Freshman  matliCTuatics,  and  any  student  who  thus  discontinued 
mathematics  might  choose  as  a  substitute  natural  history,  civil 
history,  chemistry,  a  course  ingcogi-aphy  and  the  use  of  the 
jglobes,  or  studies  In  Greek  or  Latin  additional  to  the  prescribed 
course ;  but  in  the  announcement  of  this  change  a  footnote  warns 
the  student  that  "  in  the  early  part  of  the  coining  academical 
year  it  may  not  be  possible  to  provide  instruction  in  natural 
history,  civil  history,  and  chemistry." 

At  the  C'oqioratinn  meeting  of  June  2d.  1838,  provision  was 
made  for  some  instruction  in  Creek  and  Latin,  '^  additional  to 
the  prescribed  course, "  and  it  was  oi'dered  that  the  professors 
of  mathematics,  Greek,  and  Latin  be  paid  eight  dollai"s  a  year 
for  every  individual  who  should  elect  and  actually  attend  the 
instruction  given  in  (he  sulyects  of  election  in  those  depart- 
ments respectively.  These  acts  of  the  Cinpoiiition,  extending 
the  application  of  the  j)rinciplc  of  election,  were  concurred  in 
by  tlie  Itoard  of  Overseers  in  the  following  .Inly.     The  order 
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about  extra  compensation  was  extended  in  October  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages. 

Acting  under  the  vote  of  Miiy  26th,  which  in^dted  departmenta 
to  propose  measures  to  the  Corporation,  Professors  Beck  and 
Felton  proposed  to  President  Quincy  in  December,  1838,  "  to 
require  of  all  only  the  classical  studies  of  the  Freshman  year. 
...  It  is  probable  .  .  .  that  a  liberty  of  choice  will  increase  the 
zeal  and  application  of  students  in  the  clasiiical  departments, 
and  raise  materially  the  standard  of  scholarship."    " 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  l>y  the  Coiporation  Aug. 
19th,  1839  (the  resolutions  of  the  Coiporation  were  not  con- 
curred in  by  the  Overseers  until  the  winter  of  1841,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  being  infrequent),  and  it  was  ordered  "that 
those  students  who  discontinue  the  study  of  Greelt  or  Latin,  shall 
choose  as  a  substitute  one  or  more  of  the  following  Ijranches ;  — 
natural  history,  civil  history,  chemistry,  geology,  geography 
and  the  use  of  the  globes,  popular  astronomy,  modern  lan- 
guage, modem  oriental  literature,  or  studies  in  either  Greek  or 
Latin  which  may  not  have  been  discontinued  in  addition  to  the 
prescribed  course  in  such  branch.  The  times  and  orders  of  these 
studies  will  depend  on  the  convenience  of  the  instructors  and 
the  decision  of  the  Faculty,  and  each  student  will  be  required 
to  engage  in  such  a  number  of  studies  as  shall  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Faculty  be  sufficient  reasonably  to  occupy  iiis  whole 
tinjc."  In  some  remarks  on  these  resolutions  which  President 
Quincy  submitted  in  print  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  most  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  an  elective  system  which  have  since 
become  common  arc  stated  or  alluded  to  ;  but  especial  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  argument  that  no  high  standard  of  schohir.'ihip  in 
any  department,  not  even  in  Greek  and  Latin,  can  be  attained 
under  the  system  of  uniform  rcijuircmcnt.  The  Board  of  Over- 
seers having  referred  the  resolutions  of  the  Corporation  to  a 
committee,  Theophilus  Parsons  presented  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee a  report  in  i>'hich  ho  anticipated,  and  stated  with  ad- 
mirable clearness,  principles  which  did  not  become  indisi>utab]y 
the  guiding  principles  of  the  Faculty  and  the  governing  boards 
until  thirty  years  later.  The  following  sentences  touch  a  point 
which  has  not  yet  lost  its  intcn^st :  —  "We  regard  this  ques- 
tion as  precisely  tlie  question,  whether  Harvard  College  shall 
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or  shall  not  become  a  University.  In  no  institution  intended 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  University,  and  to  be  called  by 
Uiat  name,  is  it  attempted  to  carry  all  the  scholars  to  the  same 
degree  of  advancement  in  all  the  departments  of  study.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  obviously,  that  any  such  attempt  must  greatly 
retard  the  advancement  of  the  whole.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  our  College  may  become,  in  fact,  a  University." 

■From  the  begiuning  of  the  year  1838-3il  the  Corporation 
encountered  serious  embarrassments  caused  by  the  uncertain 
amount  of  the  services  which  instructors  in  the  elective  de- 
partments were  obliged  to  render  in  order  to  fultil  the  prom- 
ises of  the  departments  concerning  choice  of  studies.  Thus 
in  1839  two  very  pressing  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Cor- 
poration by  Professors  Beck  and  Feltoii  on  the  subject  of  extra 
compensation  promised  for  extra  services.  With  obvious  re- 
luctance the  Corporation  finally  satisfied  their  claim ;  but  it 
must  have  been  very  trying  to  the  Board,  in  those  days  of  nar- 
row resources,  to  be  subject  to  claims  for  services  the  extent 
of  which  could  not  Iw  foretold.  The  method  of  payment  which 
gave  rise  to  these  difficulties  was  abolished  Feb.  2(ith,  1842. 

In  August  1839  Professor  Felton  wrote  to  President  Quincy, 
'*I  coincide  fully  with  the  opinion  that  greater  freedom  ou^t 
to  be  introduced  into  the  studies  of  the  University,  and  that 
the  age  of  scholastic  conformity  and  uniformity  has  gone" 
(College  Papers,  IX.  288)  ;  and  Professor  Pierce  wrote  at  the 
same  time  with  regard  to  tlie  new  arrangements  in  math- 
ematics, "With  regard  to  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
I  regard  it  a.s  complete,  and  as  proving  most  decidedly  the 
superiority  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  the  practicability  of 
adapting  different  coui-ses  of  instruction  to  different  classes  of 
students"  (College  l'apcr.s,  IX.  2i)l). 

In  December  1839  a  large  committee  of  the  Faculty  (Pro- 
fessor Beck,  chairman)  made  an  elabomtc  report  upon  the 
College  studies.  Tlie  most  important  propositions  in  this  re- 
port are  as  follows:  "The  committee  give  their  unqualified 
support  to  tlie  proposition  of  tlio  Latin  and  Greek  professors, 
viz.  that  those  students  who  wish  it,  may,  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents  and  the  respective  professors,  discontinue  the 
fttudy  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  of  eitlier,  at  the  close  of  the 
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Freshman  year.  ,  ,  .  Physics  and  chemistry  are  among  those 
branches  a  thorough  study  of  which  does  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  belong  to  a  well-proportioned  system  of 
general  education.  .  .  .  That  the  study  of  one  modem  lan- 
guage only,  during  each  of  the  first  three  years,  shall  be 
allowed,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  subatitutes  for  other 
studies.  .  .  .  That  no  voluntary  exercise  be  marked  upon  the 
scale  of  merit."  This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  Feb. 
10th,  1840,  but  no  evidence  can  be  found  in  the  College  reports, 
catalogues  or  records  that  this  plan  had  any  immediate  fruition. 

According  to  Professor  Longfellow's  annual  reports  (the  best 
authority)  French  was  a  required  study  for  three  years,  1 839-40 
to  1842—43 ;  but  the  annual  catalogues  describe  French  as  a 
required  study  only  in  1840-41 ,  and  then  place  it  in  the  Fresh- 
man year.  This  transitory  appearance  of  a  modem  language 
as  a  required  study  at  this  early  date  is  a  noteworthy  fact ;  for 
changes  in  the  selection  of  studies  held  to  be  essential,  and 
therefore  required  of  all,  are  quite  as  important  as  additions 
to  the  list  of  studies  which  it  is  agreed  should  be  optional. 

On  the  24th  of  May  1841,  after  the  Overseers  had  approved 
the  resolutions  of  the  Corporation  which  provided  that  Greek, 
Lrfitin,  and  mathematics  should  not  be  required  beyond  the 
Freshman  year,  the  Faculty  adopted  and  announced  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  of  College  studies,  —  by  far  the  broadest  plan 
which  had  been  enacted  up  to  that  time  :  — 

Freshman   vear  /  ^"'^'^"''ed  ^mathematieH,  Greok,  Latin,  and  history, 
l  Elettive  —  none. 
Proscribed  —  English  grammar  nnd  composilion,  rhetoric  and 

declamation,  one  modern  lanpiage,  and  history. 
Elective  —  mathematics,  (ireck.  Latin,  natural  history,  civil 
history,  cliemistry,   gtologj-,   (reoKrHpliy,  the   use   of  the 
globes,  and  any  modem  language  ;  bo  far  as  the  means  of 
such  instruclion  arc  trithia  the  resources  of  the  University. 

(I'tescribed  —  Knglish  composition,  one  modem  language, 
logic,  declanialion,  physics,  psycliology,  elliics,  forcnsica, 
and  hidtory. 
I  Elective  — the  same  as  those  of  llic  Sophomore  year,  and  a 
[  more  extended  course  in  psychology  and  ethics. 
PrcHcribed  — rhclorie,  PLnglisli  composition,  political  econ- 
omy, constitutional  law,  forensies.  theology,  history,  and 
Smior  j/rar.i      declamation. 

E  lee  live  — political  ethics,  a  more  extended  course  in  physics, 
and  any  of  the  elective  stuilies  above  enumerated. 


Sophomore   year. 
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There  whs  appended  to  this  scheme  the  foUowiD 
which  probably  expre!!sed  the  estimate  put  upon  el 
by  the  majority  of  the  Faculty :  "  In  forming 
rank  at  the  end  of  a  term,  there  shall  be  deducl 
aggregate  marks  given  for  an  elected  study  one 
maximum  marks  for  each  exercise  in  such  electt 
that  a  Btudent  by  only  obtaining  one  half  of  tl: 
marks  adds  nothing  to  his  aggregate,  and  by  ol 
than  half  is  subject  to  a  proportionate  reduction." 

In  1840—41  there  had  been  a  prescribed  and  an 
course  in  philosophy  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  ol 
feasor  Walker  spoke  with  approval  in  his  annual 
this  arrangement  continued  down  to  1847,  when 
remarks  in  his  annual  report,  "The  elective  sj 
given, up  in  this  department,"  In  1844  he  had 
the  Corporation  or  Overseers  "  the  expediency  ol 
the  elective  principle  into  the  studies  of  hia  depa 
a  statement  made  by  President  Quincy  to  the 
March  30,  1844,  College  Papers,  Vol.  XII.  p.  77) 
abandonment  of  so  much  election  as  existed  in  hi 
from  1840  to  1847  was  the  result  of  general  action 
Faculty  and  shortly  to  be  described.  Dr.  Beck  n 
report  for  the  year  1840^1  that  "At  the  comn 
the  Second  Term,  the  now  system  relative  to  volu 
proposed  by  the  Corporation  and  approved  by  th 
was  introduced  so  far  aa  to  divide  the  Sophomon 
classes  into  two  parts  each,  of  those  who  wished 
the  study  of  Latin  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year, 
who  wished  to  continue  it  through  the  College  e 
several  years  after  1841  there  is  mention  of  the  eli 
in  the  annual  reports  of  Professors  Beck  and  Fell 
fessor  Peirce  repeats  in  four  annual  reports  of  thf 
the  remark :  "  The  standard  of  scholarship  is  bel 
been  greatly  elevated  in  this  department,  since  the 
of  the  new  system  of  election,"  Except  in  the  yi 
to  1842-4:3,  Professor  Longfellow  regularly  stat< 
nual  reports  down  to  1848  that  "All  the  modern  1 
elective,"  The  elective  principle,  however,  was 
applied  in  all  the  departments  of  the  College ;  it  1 
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tained  atlmi.ssion  to  the  departments  of  physics,  aiid  rhetoric 
and  oratory,  aud  but  temporary  admission  to  the  department 
of  history. 

The  Faculty  having  voted  on  April  21,  1845,  that  no  ijtudent 
ho  allowed  to  study  at  one  time  more  than  one  modern  lan- 
guage, unless  for  special  reasons  shown  to  the  Faculty  and  by 
an  express  vote  of  that  body,  Professor  Longfellow  desired  to 
^lave  his  protest  entered  upon  the  record,  and  then  appealed  to 
the  Corporation  to  set  aside  the  vote  of  the  Faculty ;  but  the 
Corporation  declined  to  interfere  on  the  general  grounds  that 
the  Faculty  wajs  the  most  competent  body  to  order  the  times 
aiid  the  amount  of  study  for  the  young  men  at  Cambridge,  and 
that  the  Corporation  did  not  feel  authorized  to  change  one  part 
of  a  complicated  system,  all  the  parts  of  which  were  intimately 
dci)endent  upon  each  other  (College  Papers,  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  13). 

On  the  accession  of  President  Everett  in  the  spring  of  1846 
tlie  scheme  of  College  studies  adopted  by  the  Faculty  in  1841 
(see  above)  was  still  in  force  with  the  following  moditications  : 
Chemistry  was  a  recjuired  study  in  the  Freshman  year  instead 
of  an  elective  study  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year ; 
no  modern  language  was  required  in  either  the  Sophomore  or 
the  Junior  year ;  the  elective  course  in  geology  w;is  confined  to 
the  Senior  year,  instead  of  being  accessible  from  the  be^nning 
of  the  Sophomore  year;  no  elective  course  in  geography  was 
provided;  Story's  Constitution  was  a  required  study  for  Juuiofs 
instead  of  Seniors  ;  psychology  and  ethics  were  elective  instead 
of  required  for  Juniors;  and  political  ethics  were  rctjuired  in- 
stead of  elective  for  Seniors.  These  niodifieations  were  some- 
what contradictory  in  character,  so  far  as  the  application  of 
the  elective  principle  was  concerned,  and  were  probably  made, 
not  in  execution  of  any  settled  policy,  but  on  various  grounds 
of  convenience.  If  the  number  of  elective  studiois  had  been 
reasonably  large,  the  scheme  would  have  been  a  very  liberal 
one,  for  election  began  early  and  the  number  of  studies  pre- 
scribed in  the  last  three  yesirs  was  not  large.  The  number  of 
elective  studies  was,  however,  so  small  as  jnactically  to  confine 
tlie  choice  of  the  students  within  narrow  liuiits.  In  the  twenty 
years  between  lH:!r)-2C  and  1S45-46  the  number  of  students 
had  increased  only  from  234  to  279,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
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employed  in  the  instruction  of  undergraduates  had  increased 
proportionately  from  14  to  17.  The  Faculty  of  1845^6  num- 
bered but  eleven  persons  including  the  President,  and  was  of 
course  unequal  to  the  lalwr  of  carrying  on  a  broad  elective 
system. 

The  members  of  this  small  Faculty  (it  had  just  been  rein- 
forced by  one  tutor)  were  requested  by  President  Everett  in 
September  1846  to  give  him  their  opinion  in  writing  upon  the' 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  elective  studies. 
Several  of  the  letters  written  in  reply  to  this  request  (College 
Papers,  Vol.  XIV.)  assume  that  the  real  subject  under  discus- 
sion is  the  abandonment  of  the  elective  system.  Professors 
Beck,  Peirce,  Felton,  and  Longfellow  are  favorable  to  the 
system.  Professors  Beck  and  Felton  with  decision;  Professor 
Lovering  is  opposed  to  it.  Professor  Channing  professes  com- 
plete ignorance  of  its  working,  and  Dr.  Walker  states  strongly 
its  advantages,  but  finds  the  practical  objections  to  it  well  nigh 
insuperable;  Tutors  Ton-cy,  Merrill,  and  Child  are  opposed  to 
it,  and  Tutor  Hartwell  favors  it,  but  thinks  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year  the  best  time  to  offer  a  choice  of  studies.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Faculty  was  evenly  divided  upon  the  merits  of 
the  elective  system,  but  that  those  teachers  who  had  the  largest 
experience  of  it  in  their  own  departments  had  the  most  favor- 
able opinion  of  it.  The  President  threw  his  weight  against  the 
system.  On  the  19th  of  Octol)er  two  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  tabular  statements  of  studies  for  the  College 
course,  — one  committee,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Pro- 
fessors Walker  and  Lovering,  to  preiJare  a  plan  in  which  all 
the  studies  should  be  required,  — the  other,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessoi-s  Iterk,  Pierce,  and  IjongfcUow,  a  plan  in  which  the  elective 
system  should  be  preserved.  Both  committees  prepared  elabo- 
rate schemes,  and  both  were  influenced  by  illusive  oxpoctutions, 
—  the  first  committee  by  an  illusion  thatanew  "School  of  Lit- 
erature and  Science"  was  to  be  organized  for  advanced  study 
in  all  branches,  and  the  second  by  an  assumption  "  that  one 
year  at  least  will  l)e  added  to  the  College  course."  The  scheme 
for  rc(]uinng  all  the  studies  carried  Greek  and  Latin  through 
the  whole  course,  and  mathematics  through  the  Junior  year, 
and  prescribed  fur  all  students  French,  German  and  Spanish, 
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each  for  one  year.  The  scheme  for  preserving  the  elective 
system  made  the  right  of  election  to  begin  with  the  Junior 
year  (instead  of  the  Sophomore  as  heretofore)  and  to  apply 
to  the  departments  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  history, 
modem  languages  and  botany  ;  it  made  provision  for  the  study 
of  only  two  modern  languages  by  the  great  body  of  the  stu- 
dents ;  and  it  prohibited  the  student  from  taking  more  than 
three  of  the  six  elective  studies  in  one  year.  The  two  plans 
having  been  discussed  at  several  meetings  of  the  Faculty  were 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Professors  *\Valker,  Chan- 
ning,  Peirce,  Beck,  and  Lovering,  to  report  a  plan  by  way  of 
compromise  on  the  principle  of  admitting  the  elective  principle 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  The  scheme  reported  by  this 
committee  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Faculty,  Decem- 
ber 28,  184G,  and  although  it  underwent  many  modifications 
from  year  to  year,  its  framework  remained  in  use  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  It  allowed  every  Senior  to  select  three  from  the 
following  studies,  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  every  Junior  to  select  three  from 
the  same  studies,  Italian  excepted.  All  other  studies  were 
prescribed  ;  but  among  the  prescribed  studies  were  natural  his- 
tory for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  and  Frencli  and  psychology 
for  Sophomores.  The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  plan  was 
that  every  Junior  and  Senior  who  did  not  pursue  mathematics 
was  obliged  to  study  three  languages  during  the  last  half  of 
the  College  course,  as  well  as  during  the  Sopliomore  year. 
Another  serious  difficulty  with  the  plan  —  an  inevitable  diffi- 
culty with  all  schemes  of  required  studies  for  colleges  —  was 
the  great  number  of  exercises  per  week  for  each  student.  This 
number  rose  from  sixteen  in  the  Freshman  year  to  twenty-three 
in  the  Senior  year.  In  trying  to  include  the  elements  of  the 
various  new  subjects  which  were  pressing  for  admittance  into 
the  old  curriculum  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics, 
the  Faculty  had  overloaded  the  student  and  restricted  him  to 
superficial  attainments.  In  March  1848  Seniors  were  relieved 
of  one  elective  study,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849 
Seniors  and  Juniors  were  reijuired  to  elect  only  two  studies 
instead  of  three. 
President  Sparks  waa  a  decided  opponent  of  the  elective 
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system.  He  came  into  office  in  February  1849,  and  within  a 
yeai"  attacked  the  system  energetically  through  both  the  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Faculty. 

As  the  result  of  conferences  between  committees  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Faculty,  and  of  discussions  which  toolt  place  in  March 
and  April  1850,  the  Faculty  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  three 
(Professors  Beck,  Longfellow,  and  Peirce)  the  following  seri- 
ous contraction  of  the  liberty  of  election  :  In  the  Junior  year 
the  elective  studies  were  to  be  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  asd  Spanish,  and  in  the  Senior  year  Greek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  German,  Spanish,  and  Hebrew,  and  no  student 
was  to  take  more  than  one  of  these  elective  studies  for  the  year. 
The  time  saved  to  Juniors  and  Sepiors  by  this  cliango  was  tilled 
up  with  lequired  exercises.  Any  student  might  take  cue 
extra  study,  but  could  have  no  credit  for  it  on  the  rank-lists. 
The  reasons  which  seem  to  have  prevailed  with  the  majority 
of  the  Faculty  were  in  good  part  mechanical  (see  President's 
Uepoi-t  for  18411-50,  and  Records  of  the  College  Faculty,  Vol. 
XIII.,  April  8th,  1850).  Under  the  new  arrangement  every 
student  could  have  three  exercises  a  day,  one  in  the  morning, 
one  near  noon,  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  He  could  also  have 
a  suitable  time  Ijcfore  each  recitation  to  prepare  for  it.  The 
earnest  jirotest  which  Professor  Peirce  put  on  record  against  this 
backward  step  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (H.).  Shortly 
afterwiirds,  the  practice  of  dividing  certain  classes  according  to 
pixificiency  was  abolislicd,  such  advantages  as  the  practice  had 
l>eing  coiuiected  with  the  elective  system.  This  close  limitation 
of  election  did  not  last  long;  for  in  the  3"ear  1851—52  Juniors 
and  Seniors  were  again  permitted  to  select  two  elective  studies. 
In  his  last  aniuiiil  i-epovt  (for  1851-52)  President  Sparks  re- 
marks: "The  voluntary  system,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  still 
retained  to  a  ccitiiin  extent,  rather  from  necesHity  than  prefer- 
ence. The  mmiber  and  variety  of  the  studies,  for  which  the 
University  has  provided  instruction,  are  so  large  that  it  is  im- 
possiljlc  lor  any  student,  within  the  period  of  four  years,  to 
gi\'e  such  a  degree  of  attention  to  them  all  as  will  enable  hira 
to  acijuire  nion;  than  a  limited  and  superficial  knowledge  from 
which  little  profit  can  be  derived,"  The  last  sentence  is  au 
imanswcrablc  argument  for  an  elective  system  in  a  University. 
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In  1851-52,  through  the  exertions  of  Professor  Cooke,  chem- 
istry became  a  required  study  aod  has  ever  since  held  that  posi- 
tion ;  but  it  did  not  become  an  elective  study  also  until  1858-59. 
The  zeal  of  new  professors  brings  about  either  the  insertion  of 
new  required  studies  into  a  programme  already  crowded,  or  the 
addition  of  new  elective  studies.  As  early  as  1852  Pi'ofessor 
Child  urged  that  Anglo-Saxon  should  be  made  an  elective  study 
for  Seniors. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1856-57  witnessed  another  serious 
curtailment  of  the  privilege  of  election.  French  waa  again  made 
an  optional  study,  two  out  of  the  three  subjects  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics  were  made  required  studies  through  the  Ju- 
nior year,  and  molecular  physics  was  required  for  half  the 
Junior  year.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  studies  which 
a  Junior  or  Senior  could  elect,  and  receive  credit  for  on  the 
rank-list,  was  reduced  fmm  two  to  one.  One  extra  study  was 
also  allowed.  Considering  the  gravity  of  this  change  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  direct  vote  on  the  reduction  of  the  liberty  of 
election  was  taken  either  in  the  Faculty  or  in  the  Coiporation, 
and  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  matter  in  the  President's  annual 
reports.  A  new  "tabular  view"  was  adopted  —  apparently 
without  debate  —  by  the  Faculty,  and  appro^'cd  by  the  Cor- 
poration ;  and  the  only  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Corporation  seems  to  have  been  directed,  when  their  approval 
was  asked,  was  the  fact  that  the  new  "view"  i>rovidcd  for 
division  of  all  the  classes  into  smaller  sections  for  recitation, — 
an  improvement  for  which  the  Overseers  had  been  aijking.  This 
was  the  lowest  stage  to  which  the  election  of  studies  had  been 
reduced  for  many  years,  and  it  remained  at  this  low  stage  uutil 
18C5-C0.  Some  new  elective  studies  were  added  within  this 
period,  l)ut  also  some  new  restrictions  were  imjiosed  upon  the 
choice  of  the  single  study  which  a  Senior  or  a  Junior  was  allowed 
to  select.  At  the  beginning  of  1858-5i)  chemistry  was  added 
to  the  list  of  Junior  elective  studies  —  a  significant  invasion. 

At  the  beginning  of  1862—63  patristic  and  modern  Greek 
was  offered  for  the  first  time  aa  an  elective  study — in  that  year 
to  the  Junior  class.  On  the  21st  of  April  1862  the  Faculty 
voted  that  the  number  of  electives  in  the  Senior  year  be  made 
Bmaller,  and  be  limited  to  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  ad- 
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vanced  Italian,  and  that  Spanish  and  German  be  "  extra  Btiidiea." 
Shortly  afterwards  patristic  and  modem  Greek  was  added  to 
the  "  extra"  studies  of  the  Senior  j^ear.  In  the  following  year 
Italian  M-as  substituted  for  Spanish  as  a  Junior  elective  study, 
and  Spanish  and  patristic  Greek  were  added  to  the  Senior 
elective  studies;  but  the  Senior  who  selected  patristic  Greek, 
Geiman,  Spanish,  or  elementsiry  Italian  could  only  obtain  a 
maximum  mark  of  6  in  any  of  those  studies,  whereas  iu  alt 
other  studies  in  College  the  maximum  mark  was  8.  The 
working  of  this  plan  was  that  students  who  had  any  regard 
for  College  rank  were  debarred  from  pursuing  those  under- 
valued elective  studies. 

The  Faculty  of  the  year  1865-66  contained  twenty  members 
including  the  President,  and  the  number  of  undergraduates  was 
414  (in  1863-64  it  was  422;  and  iu  1864-65,  379).  The  whole 
numl)er  of  tcachoi's  employed  in  the  instruction  of  undergradu- 
ates was  only  twenty-one,  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  students 
being  by  no  means  so  large  as  it  was  either  in  1825—26  or  in 
1845-46.  The  policy  of  dividing  each  clasa  into  small  sections 
prevailed  throughout  the  College ;  so  that  much  of  the  time  and 
strengtl)  of  the  teachers  was  consumed  in  lieai-ing  the  same 
lesson  recited  three,  or  even  four,  times  with  as  many  different 
sections.  For  twenty  j'ears  the  Faculty,  through  all  changes  in 
its  personnel,  had  manifested  in  many  ways  a  decided  distrust  of 
the  elective  principle,  though  always  maintMining  it  in  a  limited 
way.  The  Faculty  of  18(i5-66  was  no  more  able  than  the  Faculty 
of  1S45-46  to  provide  a  large  amount  of  instruction  over  and 
alK)ve  what  was  needed  to  Kll  out  a  uniform  four  years'  course ; 
yet  wilhout  explanations  or  prolonged  discussions  it  suddenly,  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1665,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  four  (four  other 
members  present  but  not  voting)  ordered  that  botany  be  made 
an  elective  study  in  the  Junior  year,  that  Greek  in  that  year  be 
an  elective  instead  of  a  required  study,  and  that  Juniors  be 
allowed  two  elective  studies  instead  of  one.  At  a  meeting  on 
May  8th  the  Faculty  further  voted  that  German  should  be  intro- 
duced as  a  required  Htudy  into  the  second  term  of  the  Sopho- 
more year,  and  that  Roman  history,  Greek  histoiy  and  philoso- 
phy, and  German  should  be  added  to  the  elective  studies  of  the 
Junior  year.     Subsequently,  Greek  poetry  was  added  as  an 
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elective  study.  Thus  the  Faculty  set  out  upon  a  road  which 
they  liave  steadily  followed  ever  since.  Year  by  year  they 
have  endeavored  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  ret^uircd  studies, 
to  incroaae  correspondingly  the  amount  of  the  elective  studies, 
and  to  add  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion annually  offered  to  the  choice  of  the  student. 

In  tile  ensuing  year  only  one  change  was  made  in  the  elective 
system,  but  that  one  was  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  voted 
June  25th,  1866,  that  Seniors  might  study  elementary  German 
with  the  Junioi-s  and  be  marked  on  the  ordinary  scale,  and  that 
advanced  German  should  l>e  substituted  for  advanced  Italian  in 
the  elcetives  of  the  Senior  year.  At  the  meeting  of  April  IGth, 
1866,  the  Faculty  had  apjiointed  a  committee  of  which  President 
Hill  was  chairman  "  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  elective  study  in  the  Senior  year."  But  liefore  that  ■ 
committee  had  made  any  report,  the  Corporation,  at  the  in- 
stance of  their  standing  committee  on  Studies  and  Discipline, 
passed  on  March  2(ith  the  following  vote  "  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Corporation,  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  students  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  classes  a  larger  election  of  studies,  both  in 
subjects  and  in  quantity,  with  the  view  of  raising  tlie  standard 
,of  scholarship  in  every  deiiartuient  as  well  as  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  studies  and  recitatious  required  of  each  student. 
And  that  for  this  purjiosc  the  Faculty  be  recommended  to 
revise  tlie  course  of  study  for  those  ycai-s,  and  be  requested 
to  report  in  general  to  the  Corporation  the  changes  which  they 
may  think  it  desirable  to  make." 

To  better  make  known  to  the  Faculty  the  views  of  the  Cor- 
poration, the  committee  on  Studies  and  Discipline  had  a  formal 
conferemw  witli  tlie  Faculty,  and  ])rivate  conversations  witli 
several  members  of  tlie  Board.  Tlic  Faculty  committee  first 
made  a  rcjioj-t  on  October  15tli ;  but  on  the  2:Jd  their  rcpoil  was 
recommitted  to  a  larger  committee  consisting  of  tlie  Pi-esidcnt 
and  Professors  I'eiree,  Lovering,  Cooke,  Lane,  Goodwin,  Child, 
Torrey,  Bowcn,  and  Lowell,  being  all  the  full  |)rofesM<)rs  in  the 
Faculty,  except  Professors  Peabody  and  Sophocles,  At  the  next 
meeting  this  committee  M'as  authorize<I  "  to  con.sidcr  the  whole 
course  of  College  studies,  and  to  invite  Dr.  Gray  or  I'rofcssor 
J.  Wyman  to  meet  with  them."  On  the  21st  of  January,  1«67, 
the  Faculty  adoi)ted  and  referred  to  the  Conjoratipu  tlie  fpl- 
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lowing  scheme  of  studies,  which  had  been  reported  hy  this  com- 
mittee after  deliberations  which  extended  over  three  months. 
'  "**•  f  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek,  eacli  i  hours  a  week. 

First    term.  J  French  and  ethics,  e»cii  2  hours  a  week. 
(Elocution  once  a  week. 

j  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek,  eo^h  4  hoars  a  week. 
Second  "     i  Greek  history  in  French,  2  hoars  a  week. 

1_£locatiaD  once  a  week. 
Kequircd  sludica  —  cbcmiBtrj  and  German,  S  hours  a  week  the 
whole  year.     Roman  history,  psychology  and  rhetoric,  each  3 
hours  a  week,  half  the  year. 
Elective  studicB  —  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  applied  mathe- 
matics; each  3  hours  ■  week,  and  each  student  must  hike  two 

Kcijuired  studies  —  physics,  3  hours  a  week  the  whole  year. 
Logic  and  metaphysics,  each  2  hours  a  week  half  the  year. 

IClective  studies — Latin.  Greek,  ancient  history,  mallicmatics, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  German,  English ;  each  3  honn  a 
week,  and  each  stadent  mast  take  two  and  may  take  three. 

Italian  and  Sjianish,  as  extras,  and  as  a  condition  of  being  al- 
lowed to  continue  the  study  of  them  in  the  Senior  year  with  a 
L     mark  of  8. 

Ilieqiiired  studies  —  1st  Term.  Political  economy  2  hours  a  week, 
and  history  3  hours  a  week.  2d  Term.  Philosophy  2  hours, 
history  2  hour!,  and  ethics  I  hour  a  week. 
'  Elective  studies  —  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  physics,  chenictU 
physics,  philoBOfihy,  history  and  modern  IntijjcuHges  (only  fcir 
advanced  students),  each  3  hours  a  week,  and  each  student 
must  lake  two,  and  may  take  tiiree  or  give  the  time  of  three  to 

Tlie  coniniittec  also  recommended  that  special  honors  at 
graduation  be  awarded  to  those  who  excel  in  special  depart- 
ments or  groups  of  studies.  This  pregnant  suggestion  has  been 
gradually  developed  into  the  present  system  of  honors  aod 
highest  honors  at  graduation  for  gi-eat  proficiency  in  any  one  of 
thuiecn  diU'erent  departiiieiit^  of  study.  By  promoting  special- 
ization of  study  this  sjstcm  has  tended  strongly  to  multiply 
elective  courses  in  every  department,  and  to  raise  the  level  of 
instnicfion  in  all  departments. 

The  Corporation  was  not  satistied  with  the  result  at  which  the 
Jj'aculty  had  arrived;  Imt  on  the  Kith  of  April  18(>7.  "the 
standing  committee  on  Studies  and  Discipline  respectfully 
report  that  the  order  of  studies  proposed  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Acadetiiic  Department  seems  to  them  better  than  the  existing 
order,  and  they  rec<)nmicnd  the  Corjioration  to  assent  to  it* 
adoption  " ;  and  the  Corporation  gave  their  assent. 
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For  the  year  1868-69  the  changes  made  in  the  scheme  above 
described  were  not  large.  In  the  elective  studies  for  Seniors, 
physic?  was  dropped  and  English  added.  English  (two  hours 
a  week)  was  added  to  the  elective  studies  for  Sophomores  ;  and 
that  class  was  required  to  choose  elective  studies  enough  to 
occupy  eight  hours  a  week,  and  for  this  purpose  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics  were  offered  in  two-hour  and  four-hour  courses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869—70  a  vote  of  the  Corpora- 
tion raising  the  tuition  tec  from  $104  to  $150  a  year  took  effect ; 
and  as  the  number  of  students  suffered  no  diminution,  but  on 
the  contrary  increased  from  529  to  563,  the  Corporation  sud- 
denly found  their  income  from  fees  increased  by  about  $30,000. 
In  1870  or  1871  large  gifts  applicable  to  salaries  were  also 
received.  These  now  resources  were  devoted  chiefly  to  raising 
salaries  and  increasing  the  number  of  teachers.  A  rapid  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  the  College  instmction  was  the  result. 
The  Faculty  year  by  year  pushed  back  required  stu<lics  into 
the  earlier  yeai-s  of  the  course,  diminished  the  number  of  re- 
quired studies,  and  added  new  elective  courses  ns  fast  as  the 
Corporation  could  undertake  to  pay  new  salaries.  Thus  in 
1872  all  required  stu<lies  had  disappeared  from  the  Senior  year, 
in  1879  from  the  Junior  year,  and  in  1884  from  the  Sophomore. 
The  accompanying  table  exhibits  the  steps  of  this  process  :  — 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  elective  courses  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  figures  given  in  the  following  tabLe.  A  more 
detailed  exhibit  for  the  last  twelve  yeara  will  be  found'in  the 
Dean's  Report  (p.  83). 


In  1071-72  . 

.  .  1G8. 

In  187G-T7  .  . 

,  .265. 

In  1881-82  . 

.  .347. 

"  1S72-73  . 

.  .  197. 

"  1877-78  . 

.  .  2G3. 

"  1882-83  . 

.  .3511. 

"  1873-74  . 

.  .  196. 

"  1878-79  . 

.  .308. 

"  1883-8i  . 

.  .873. 

'•  1874-75  . 

.  .  228. 

"  1873-80  . 

.  .  337. 

'■  1884-85  . 

.  .882. 

"  1875^76  .  . 

.  .210. 

•'  ]  880-81  . 

.  .856. 

It  was  on  December  20th,  I8Ci),  that  the  Faculty  voted  that 
there  should  be  no  required  studies  in  the  Senior  year  after  the 
end  of  the  cuiTent  j'car:  "provided  that  the  written  exercises 
be  not  included  in  the  term  required  studies  " ;  and  within  two 
months  of  tliis  decided  action  the  Board  of  Overseers  adopted 
the  following  resolution  (Feb.  15th,  1870) ,  which  the  President 
was  requested  to  communicate  to  the  College  Faculty  :  "  Re- 
solved, tliat  the  Ovei-seers  approve  the  elective  system  which 
has  already  been  introduced  into  the  College  and  recommend 
its  libeml  extension."  The  Corporation,  Ovcrseera,  and  Fac- 
ulty have  cooperated  with  perfect  accoj-d  since  1866  in  widen- 
ing the  rnngo  of  the  student's  choice  of  studies,  and  increasing 
tlie  number  and  vai-icty  of  the  graded  courses  of  instruction 
wliicli  are  ofl'ered  in  the  different  departments.  Every  spring 
tlie  Faculty  thiTiugh  a  large  committee  prepares  a  list  of  courses 
for  tlie  ensuing  jear,  and  every  si>ring  the  Corpoi-ation  is  called 
upon  to  decide  how  much  new  expenditure  for  salanes  they 
will  undertake  for  the  ensuing  year.  Every  winter  a  complete 
statement  of  the  new  studies,  and  of  the  changes  and  improvc- 
iiients  in  the  arniiig("meut  of  studies  made  or  prepared  during 
the  preceding  academic  year,  is  laid  Iwfore  the  Overseers  in  the 
Dean':-  annual  repoi-t. 

It  ^i'a.s  si.\ty  years  ago  last  Slay  tliat  Judge  Story's  remark- 
able report  was  read  to  tlie  Board  of  Overseers,  The  experi- 
ence of  Harvard  College  during  the  long  transition  from  a 
unifoi-m  required  curriculum  to  a  regulated  freedom  in  choice 
of  studies  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  other  institutions  which 
aspire  to  licconie  uiiivcrsifics ;  fiir  they  must  advance  over 
the  same  road,  altliotigh  they  need  not  be  so  long  upon  the 
way. 
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The  code  of  "Statutes  and  Laws"  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers  in  1825  contained  the  ftUowing 
statute  which  was  wholly  new  :  "  §  11.  The  University  is  open 
to  persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  and  who  desire 
to  study  in  particular  departments  only :  Provided  that  such 
persons  have  a  good  moral  character ;  that  their  previous  acqui- 
sitions be  such  as  are  now  demanded  of  students  before  admis- 
sion, 80  far  as  the  studies  proposed  to  be  pursued  shall  require  ; 
and  that  they  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  University  in 
regard  to  diligence  and  good  conduct."  A  provision  of  this 
sort  had  been  suggested  in  the  following  passage  of  Judge 
Story's  report,  May  4th,  1824 :  "  With  the  view  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  our  country  for  scientific  knowledge  in  the  me- 
chanical and  useful  arts,  the  Committee  further  propose,  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  admission  and  instruction  of 
students  in  the  University,  who  may  not  wish  to  receive  a  de- 
gi'ce,  but  to  pursue  some  particular  studies  to  qualify  them  for 
scientific  and  mechanical  employments,  and.the  active  business 
of  life.  Such  students  to  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  stu- 
dies, and  upon  passing  through  the  regular,  prescribed  course 
with  the  approbation •  of  the  Government,  to  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate  stating  their  character  and  qnalifitiitions."  Professor 
Ticknor  attached  great  importance  to  this  opening  of  the  Col- 
lege to  all  wiio  wished  to  obtain  any  of  the  instruction  which  it 
oflered,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  suggested  the  passage 
just  cited  from  Judge  Story's  report.  In  his  "  Bemarks  on 
changes  lately  proposed  or  adopted  in  Harvard  University  " 
(Boston,  W'lo),  Professor  Ticknor  says,  "And  it  is  at  once 
tlie  duty  and  the  interest  of  a  large  institution  like  Cambridge 
to  meet  this  demand  [the  demand  for  "  a  literal  education  for 
mail}'  pcreons  in  all  classes  of  the  community "]  ;  to  make  its 
resources  minister  freely  to  a  much  wider  usefulness  than  is 
now  thought  of;  and  to  extend  effectual  instruction  to  portions 
of  society  that  now  never  resort  there  ;  for,  while  it  is  confer- 
ring all  these  benefits,  it-will,  of  course,  be  increased  in  the 
number  of  its  students,  and  be  strengthened  in  the  interests 
and  good  will  of  the  community,  by  having  its  basis  so  much 
more  broadly  and  firmly  laid  in  the  veiy  constitution  of  our 
society."    The  Eeport  made  to  the  Overseers  by  Mr.  Lowell, 
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Jan.  6th,  1825,  did  not  refer  to  this  subject ;  but  the  Overseers 
themselves  acted  upon  Judge  Story's  suggestion,  and  the  statute 
cited  above  was  incorporated  in  the  new  code.  The  students 
who  were  admitted  to  the  College  under  this  statute  came  to 
be  known  as  University  students.  There  were  never  many  of 
them.  From  1828  to  1847  inclusive,  the  average  number  in 
attendance  was  three  (see  table,  Appendix  IV,).  Thoy  felt 
'themselves  in  a  position  of  inferiority,  and  the  College  as  a 
whole,  officers  and  students,  did  not  much  regard  them.  As 
there  was  no  instruction  given  in  the  College  which  was  not 
elementary  in  its  character,  except  perhaps  in  the  mathematical 
department,  it  was  not  possible  that  a  University  student  should 
be  an  advanced  student.  He  was  only  a  student  who  took  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  fewer  branches  than  the  regular  students. 
In  short  the  statute  concerning  persons  not  candidates  for  a 
degree  was  a  thing  for  the  University  to  grow  up  to,  but  which 
could  hardly  bear  immediate  fruit. 

In  1847  the  Faculty,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  com- 
mittee of  which  President  Everett  was  chairman  (College  Pa- 
pers, Vol.  XV.  p.  154),  recommended  its  repeal;  and  repealed 
it  forthwith  was.  The  reasons  given  foV  the  repeal  were, — 
first,  that  the  number  of  University  students  had  at  all  times 
been  small,  and  that  the  greater  nuuiber  of  them  had  been 
young  men  who  were  desirous  of  entering  College,  but  were 
not  lit ;  and  secondly,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Scientific 
School  had  made  ample  provision  for  the  class  of  young  men 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  contemplated  when  the  stat- 
ute was  adopted. 

It  was  in  1847  that  the  first  students  entered  the  Scientific 
School ;  and  for  three  years  at  least  all  members  of  the  School 
were  "  special "  students,  and  wei-e  so  designated  in  the  annual 
catalogues.  No  degree  was  oficrcd  in  the  School  until  1851. 
There  was  no  entrance  examination  at  all  until  185.3,  and  then 
only  in  the  department  of  Engineering;  two  years  later  the 
Chemical  Dcpailment  also  instituted  a  slight  examination  for 
admission.  The  number  and  choice  of  studies  to  be  pursued 
were  optional,  and  attendance  on  lectures  and  recitations  was 
voluntary.  None  of  the  members  of  the  School  up  to  1850 
were  candidates  for  a  degree ;  so  that  President  Everett  wjia 
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quite  right  in  saying  that  the  Scientific  'School,  as  it  was 
originally  planned,  could  receive  that  class  of  students  which 
§   11  of  the  Statutes  of  1825  was  intended  to  provide  for. 

But  in  process  of  time  the  Scientific  School  itself  became 
more  highly  organized,  with  examinations  for  admission, 
elaborate  courses  of  studj'  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  and  periodical  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  these 
courses.  Jloreover  the  School  never  embraced  the  classics, 
philosophy  or  history,  as  President  Everett  in  1847  8ui»posed 
that  it  would.  For  these  reasons  it  did  not  continue  to  answer 
the  purjioses  of  the  repealed  statute.  After  that  repeal  no 
persons  were  distinctly  recognized  by  the  statutes  as  students 
except  candidates  for  a  degi-ee  and  resident  graduates. 

From  1850  to  1869  the  only  students  who  had  no  legal 
status  as  members  of  the  Univereity  were  a  few  students  at 
the  Obsei-vatorj',  and  in  the  last  few  years  of  that  period  a 
few  persona  attending  "University  Lectures"  upon  payment 
of  a  fee  for  each  course.  In  1869,  however,  special  students, 
that  is  students  who  avowedly  were  not  candidates  for  a  degree, 
appeared  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  number  of  persons 
attending  "  University  Lectures  "  increased  (see  Appendix  IV.). 
Soon  after  tlie  requirements  for  the  degree  of  the  Scientific 
School,  including  a  general  admission  examination  (1874),  were 
increased  and  systematically  enforced,  students  designated  as 
special  appeared  anew  in  that  School ;  and  in  1877  this  class 
of  students  appeared  in  the  Law  School,  because  in  that  year  an 
examination  for  admission  was  instituted. 

In  1876  (March  27th  and  April  17th)  the  College  Faculty, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Coii>oration  (April  24th),  opened 
the  elective  courses  of  study  "to  persons  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  years,  who  shall  satisfy  the  Faculty  of  their  fitness  to  pursue 
the  particular  courses  tliey  elect,  although  tlicy  have  not  passed 
the  usual  examinations  for  admission  to  College,  and  do  not 
propose  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 
In  1881  the  restriction  as  to  age  was  removed,  and  the  pre- 
scribed courses  as  well  as  the  elective  were  opened  to  this  class 
of  students.  Up  to  the  year  1882  these  persons  had  been 
called  "  unmatriculated  "  students ;  they  were  thereafter  called 
"  special  "  students.     At  the  time  this  action  was  taken  by  the 
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Fa«uUy  and  Corporation,  the  College  was  living  ^ 
which  had  last  been  revised  in  1866,  and  the  3' 
these  sfatates  was  as  follows:  "The  qualificatic 
sion  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Corporation";  h 
tion  admission  undoubtedly  meant  admiBsion  to 
candidate  for  the  degi'ee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  C 
January,  1877,  a  new  body  of  statutes,  replacin 
statutes,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  governing  boa 
after  agi-eeinent  to  omit  all  definition  of  the  powei 
the  several  Faculties,  — a  definition  upon  which  t 
had  failed  to  agi-ee  after  patient  endeavors,  firat 
1871,  and  then  in  1876.  The  bulk  of  the  new  st: 
more  than  one  eighth  of  the  bulk  of  the  statutt 
superseded,  and  many  topics  which  the  old  statu 
at  length  were  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  new. 
attempt  in  the  new  statutes  to  define  the  teiTa 
there  was  no  allusion  in  them  to  resident  gradun 
dates  for  a  degree,  to  unmatriculatcd  students 
attending  the  summer  courses,  or  to  special  st 
Scientific  and  Divinity  Schools,  although  all  th 
persons  were  actually  enrolled  as  meml>era  of  t 
when  the  new  statutes  were  adopted. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  not 
any  degree  and  not  directly  recognized  in  the  st 
1883-84,  182  and  in  1884-85  is  166  (for  the  d 
departments  see  Appendix  VII.).  The  quality  of 
is  very  various,  but  many  of  them  are  mature 
already  well-trained  and  are  pursuing  advanced  s 
1877  even  resident  gniduates  have  not  been  pr 
statute  as  they  used  to  be,  unless  they  happen  to 
for  degi'ces,  which  often  is  not  the  case.  The  n 
atcs  not  candidates  for  a  degree  are  gcnerallj' 
members  of  any  university;  in  1883—84  one 
were  graduates  of  Har\'ard  University,  and  one 
institutions;  in  1884-85  three  fifths  are  gi'udu 
institutions.  Among  the  special  students  in  tht 
Law  Schools  are  always  to  be  found  graduates  o 
other  colleges  (eight  out  of  thirty-four  in  1883-8 
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of  thirty-two  in  1884—85),  Most  of  the  persons  who  resort  to 
the  summer  courses  of  instruction  are  teachers  in  schools  or 
colleges,  and  many  of  them  already  hold  some  degree.  T^vo 
special  students  appeared  in  1884-85  in  the  Veterinary  School, 
one  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  the  other  of  another  veteri- 
nary scliool.  The  presence  of  special  students  in  the  Scientific 
School  is  nothing  new ;  for  from  the  first  a  considerable  pro- 
poiiion  of  the  members  of  that  School  have  not  been  candidates 
for  the  degree.  It  is  the  special  students  of  the  College  into 
whose  quality  it  is  most  interesting  to  inquire.  In  the  ninth 
year  (1884)  from  the  starting  of  this  experiment  69  special 
students  were  registered  as  members  of  the  College,  24  of 
whom  entered  in  a  previous  year.  The  average  age  of  these 
students  at  the  time  of  their  admission  was  19  years  9^  months. 
They  were  therefore  more  than  a  year  older  on  the  average 
than  the  regular  students  of  the  same  College  standing.  From 
the  carefully  prepared  tables  in  the  Dean's  Reports  for  1882-83 
(p.  49)  and  1883-84  (p.  80),  exhibiting  the  work  of  the  s|X!cia] 
students,  it  appears  that  some  achieve  iin  extniordinary  amount 
of  work,  while  others  attempt  little,  and  complete  less.  On  * 
comparing  the  scholarship  of  the  fifty-two  special  students  who 
made  a  record  in  1883-84  with  the  scholarship  of  the  Freshman 
class  in  the  same  year  as  exhibited  in  the  annual  rank-list,  it 
appears  that' 

Of  the  epccial  Btudenls  8  per  cent  eftmed  an  average  mark  of  90%  or  over. 

"  "  Freshmen             5    '•     "         "  "        "          "  u     n     .i  .. 

"  "  special  students  IT    "     "         "  "        "          "  "  80%"  " 

"  "  Freshmen            IGj  "     "         "  "        "           "  "     "     "  " 

■'  "  special  stadents  27    "     "         "  "        "          "  "  70%  "  " 

"  "  Freshmen            37 '         ' "     "     "  " 

"  '•  special  students  03     "     "         "  "        "           "  "  50%  "  '' 

"  "  Freshmen           77    "     "         "  "        "           "  "     "     "  " 

That  is,  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  very  good  scholars 
among  the  special  students  than,  among  the  Freshmen  in  1883- 
84,  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  fair  and  passable  scholars. 
They  had  the  great  advantage  over  the  Freshmen  of  choosing 
their  studies.  Since  the  Freshmen  have  now  gained  this  privi- 
lege the  current  year  may  possibly  show  diflerent  results,  A 
few  special  students,  who  wish  to  get  transferred  to  College 
classes  with  advanced  standing,  succeed  each  year  in  accom- 
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plishing  -their  object  (ia  1882-83,  ten;  in  1883-84,  five).  A 
larger  proportion  of  special  students  than  of  regular  students 
come  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  College  special 
students  a  decided  majority  came  from  beyond  New  England 
both  in  1882-83  and  in  1883-84 ;  yet  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
infer  that  this  larger  proportional  resort  of  special  atudenta  to 
the  University  from  beyond  the  Hudson  was  due  to  the  com- 
parative lack  of  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thorough  preparation 
for  college  in  those  states ;  for  the  experience  of  the  principal 
German  univeraitics  indicates  that  even  in  a  country  where 
secondary  education  has  long  been  well  organized  and  diffused, 
large  numbers  of  special  students  continue  to  attend  university 
instruction,  particularly  in  large  cities. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  provisions  made  for  special 
students  in  the  different  departments  of  the  University  are 
answering  a  useful  purpose ;  but  it  also  appears  that  since  1847 
there  has  been  no  authority,  derived  from  the  statutes,  for  the 
enrollment  of  any  students  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  except 
that  resident  graduates  not  candidates  for  a  degree  were  pro- 
•  vided  for  by  statute  down  to  1877.  The  statutes  of  1877  are 
silent  upon  the  subject ;  although  there  were  89  such  students 
enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  for  187G-77 ;  and  although  the 
last  action  of  the  governing  boards  about  students  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degi'ee  had  been  to  repeal  in  1847  a  statute  which 
for  twenty-two  years  had  explicitly  recognized  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  University, 

The  changes  made  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
College  during  the  last  tifteen  years  have  not  made  admission 
more  difficult.  The  percentage  of  candidates  who  are  admitted 
is  increasing  slightly,  and  tlic  percentage  admitted  uncondition- 
ally is  increasing  considerably  (Dean's  Report,  p.  53).  In  1884 
one  half  of  the  candidates  admitted  entered  without  "condi- 
tions." Improvements  made  in  school  methods  of  teaching, 
and  in  the  plan  and  method  of  the  examinations  themselves, 
account  for  this  gratifying  result.  On  the  other  hand  the  re- 
sults of  the  preliminary  examination  in  1884  were  not  quite  aa 
good  as  usual. 

The  Dean  points  out  (p.   51)  that  the  "beneficiary"  funds 
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are  stiU  insufficient  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
meritorious  young  men  who  are  unsuccessful  in  the  competi- 
tion for  scholarships.  He  also  reports  (p.  56)  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Faculty  is  to  cease  using  the  penalty  of  sus- 
pension, and  to  resort  instead  to  an  abso^ute  dismission,  when- 
ever warning  and  probation  have  proved  ineffectual. 

The  increasing  use  made  of  the  Henienway  Gymna.sium  can 
be  roughly  estimated  by  the  number  of  lockers  leased  in  suc- 
cessive years.    Some  lockers  however  are  used  by  two  persons. 

Tear 1879-80.     1880-81.     1881-82.     1882-fl3.     1883-84.     1884-85. 

Lockers  IcasL'd   .      474.  E80.  E91.  809.  837.  901. 

Of  the  students  who  now  hold  lockers  at  the  Gymnasium 
rather  more  than  one  sixth  have  never  been  examined  by  the 
Director,  —  namely : 


Of  the  class  of  1888  ...    55,  of  wli 


1  18  di<1  not  keep  the  appointment. 


"     ■•        "      "  1886  . 

'•  "  "  ■'  1885  . 
Special  Btadents  .  ,  . 
ScientiQc     "        .   .    . 

Divinity  "  .  .  . 
Medieal       "        .   .   . 


The  number  of  applications  for  examination  in  1883-84  was 
582  ;  in  the  current  year,  to  December  20th,  546,  of  which  4C9 
had  been  answered  and  the  desired  examinations  had  been 
made  by  that  date.  The  Gymnasium  is  of  greater  service  to 
weak,  undeveloped  persons  than  to  those  already  strong ;  it  is 
of  gi'oater  use  as  a  means  of  preserving  good  general  health, 
and  obtaining  moderate  and  symmetrical  muscular  develop- 
ment, than  as  a  means  of  training  athletes.  Yet  it  is  also  very 
serviceable  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  young  men 
who  arc  ambitious  to  excel  in  particular  sports  or  contests ; 
for  it  Is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  general  and  harmonious 
development  is  an  important  element  of  success  even  in  games 
or  feuts  which  recguirc  special  aptitude  and  some  peculiar  mus- 
cular or  nervous  power. 
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Some  of  the  inter-collegiate  athletic  contests  last  year  gave 
grave  offense  to  many  persons  who  have  heretofore  supported 
them  and  believed  tliat  while  they  did  some  harm,  they  did 
more  good.  In  particular  the  game  of  foot-hall  was  played  in 
such  a  brutal  and  dishonorable  way  that  the  Faculty,  after 
waiting  two  seasons  to  see  if  the  players  could  not  reform  the 
game  themselves,  have  been  obliged  to  prohibit  inter-^ollegiat© 
games  of  foot-ball  altogether.  It  is  very  improbable  that  a 
game  which  involves  violent  personal  collision  between  opposing 
players  cau  ever  be  made  a  good  inter-collegiate  game.  None 
of  the  popular  games  or  contests  which  have  proved  long-lived 
and  respectable,  like  cricket,  tennis,  fencing,  shooting  at  a 
mark,  rowing,  sailing,  hunting,  jumping,  and  racing  on  foot, 
horseback,  or  bicycle,  involve  any  bodily  collision  between  con- 
testants. Boxing  and  wrestling,  which  do  require  such  personal 
collision,  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  just  as  foot-ball  baa  done. 
An  ill  effect  of  some  of  the  inter-collegiate  contests- is  their 
tendency  to  restrict  the  number  of  men  in  College  who  prac- 
tice the  competitive  sports.  The  keeimess  of  the  competition 
creates  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  persons  who  know 
that  they  cannot  reach  that  standard  cease  to  play.  Tlie 
athletic  sports  ought  to  cultivate  moral  as  well  as  physical 
courage,  fair-dealing  and  the  sense  of  honor.  If  any  form  of 
unfaithfulneiis,  unfairness,  or  meanness  is  tolerated  in  tliem, 
they  become  sources  of  wide-spreading  moral  corruption.  If 
students  do  not  find  their  sense  of  honor  cultivated  and  refined 
by  their  College  life,  they  may  be  sure  that  their  education  is 
failing  at  its  most  vital  point. 

Five  out  of  the  six  professors  who  give  instruction  in  the 
Divinity  School  have  been  appointed  within  five  years,  Pro- 
fessor Kvcrett  Iwing  the  only  teacher  in  the  School  whose  a)>- 
pointment  antedates  January  1st,  1880.  The  Dean  states  in  bis 
Report  (p.  94)  how  these  five  places  have  i>een  filled.  The 
result  is  that  of  the  six  professors,  two  arc  Unitarian  ministers, 
one  a  Unitarian  layman,  two  Baptist  ministers,  and  one  an 
Orthodox  Congrcgationalist  minister.  There  is  no  more  har- 
monious Faculty  in  the  University,  and  none  more  completely 
devoted  to  the  unbiased  search  for  truth.     No  denominational 
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differences  have  ever  heen  pereeptible  in  Faculty  discussions 
upon  studies  and  discipline,  and  no  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  concerning  the  award  of  scholarships,  or  other  bene- 
ficiary aid,  to  meritorious  students  of  different  denominational 
connections.  In  view  of  the  great  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Faculty  and  the  denominational  relations  of  the  School 
Kince  1879  the  Dean  calls  attention  to  the  understanding  which 
was  practically  entered  into  with  the  Bubscriberfl  to  the  new 
endowment  of  1879,  —  namely,  that  Unitarian  doctrines  would 
always  be  entitled  to  respectful  exposition  in  the  School,  and 
that  to  properly  expound  these  doctrines  at  least  two  professors 
would  always  be  needed,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  professor  of 
theology.  Since  the  endowment  of  the  School  has  all  been 
provided  by  Unitarians,  these  propositions  seem  eminently  rea- 
sonable ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which 
they  could  fail  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers, unless  indeed  the  Unitarian  denomination  should  die 
without  offspring  or  designated  heirs,  or  should  cease  to  fur- 
nish scholars  competent  to  present  its  own  doctrines  in  profes- 
sorial chairs. 

The  Dean  also  reviews  the  successive  measures  by  which  the 
quality  of  the  students  of  this  School  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved that  they  now  constitute  the  most  highly  educated  body 
of  professional  students  connected  with  the  University,  and  are 
distinguished  for  capacity,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  to  duty. 
During  this  gradual  raising  of  the  standards  for  admission  and 
graduation,  the  number  of  students,  instead  of  diminishing,  ha» 
increased  a  little,  the  number  having  been  greater  during  the 
past  five  years  than  in  any  other  five  years  out  of  the  past 
thirty,  except  during  a  period  including  the  three  years 
lfiii'J-72,  when  a  number  of  young  men  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  a  short-lived  private  school  for  the  ministry  in 
Boston  suddenly  entered  the  Divinity  School  (see  Appendix 
v.).  Unfortunately  the  Faculty  had  in  1868-(i!)  been  per- 
suaded to  lower  their  requirements  for  admission,  so  that 
young  men  could  enter  the  School  without  any  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  In  1869-70  the  Faculty  corrected  this  error 
and  restored  the  former  requirements,  but  in  that  one  year 
serious  injury  waa  infiicted  upon  the  reputation  of  the  School. 
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What  the  ministry  needs  to-day  in  all  denoi 
curacy  of  knowledge,  clearness  of  thought,  cane 
and  patience  which  come  with  habits  of  thoroi 
burning  desire  to  eerve  their  fellow-men.  A 
the  student  learns  in  the  Divinity  School,  if  » 
lies;  for  they  are  incessantly  inculcated  there  1 
example. 

The  small  deficit  which  the'  School  incurrt 
(Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  5)  was  caused  by  ' 
ditures  npon  the  building,  and  will  not  recur 
the  School  had  a  small  fire-proof  building  near 
to  cout^iiii  a  book-room,  reading-room,  and  fou 
rooms,  it  would  be  fairly  equipped  for  its  work, 
gift,  lately  received  from  Mrs.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  t 
of  Dr.  Abbot's  valuable  collection  of  liooka  make 
tire-proof  book-room  more  urgent  than  ever. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Law  Schoo 
interesting  matter,  because  the  School  has  but 
ment,  apart  from  its  admirable  building,  and  or 
at  least  three  fifths  of  its  whole  income  from  stii 
imposing  an  admission  examination  in  1877  and 
raising  the  full  term  of  residence  to  three  years, 
110  small  pecuniary  risk,  and  the  friends  of  tl 
scanned  with  some  anxiety  the  statistics  which  s 
in  the  Dean's  Keport  the  eflfects  of  these  very  re 
urcs.  Within  the  same  period  discussions  have 
to  the  entire  wisdom  of  the  selection  of  subject 
of  instruction  at  the  School,  and  as  to  the  nat 
possible  appointments  to  professorial  chairs, 
however  well-conducted  and  fruitful,  do  not  for 
encourage  the  resort  of  students  to  the  school 
sion,  particularly  in  a  country  which  is  ovei 
schools  of  law.  It  is  therefore  with  especial  s 
the  Faculty  have  seen  the  decline  in  the  numl 
since'1877-78  reach  its  limit  in  five  years.  Th 
her  of  students  in  1883-84  was  larger  by  elev 
preceding  year,  and  the  number  in  attendance  tl 
is  larger  than  in  1883-84.     The  effect  of  the  at 
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ination  has  been  to  increase  the  proportion  of  College  graduatea 
in  the  whole  number  of  students,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  School  at  the  expense  of  its  numbera.  The  Dean  points 
out  (p.  lOW)  that  the  extension  of  the  full  course  to  three  years 
has  not  added  much  to  the  avenige  length  of  the  students'  resi- 
dence at  the  School  (from  1,35  years  in  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding 1877-78  to  1.52  years  in  the  seven  years  from  1877-78 
to  1883-84  botli  inclusive)  j  for  while  many  students  have  re- 
mained longer,  many  have  remained  a  shorter  time,  than  they 
would  have  under  the  former  requirement  of  two  years'  resi- 
dence. 

If  the  number  of  students  had  not  increased  since  1882-8.H 
the  School  would  now  be  in  straits ;  for  its  expenses  in  Austin 
llall  are  about  $1500  a  year  greater  than  they  were  in  Dane 
Hall,  and  the  small  savings  of  the  School,  laid  up  before 
1882-83,  have  been  necessarily  used  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
moving  into  and  furnishing  (in  part)  Austin  Hall. 

Seven  eighths  of  the  I^aw  students  live  in  Cambridge  within 
easy  walk  of  the  Law  Library,  and  board  near  by  ;  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  way  for  a  student  in  this  School  to  live, 
Nevertheleas  a  young  man  can  get  most  of  the  advantages  of 
the  School,  and  do  a  hard  day's  study  every  day,  and  yet  live 
at  sonic  distance  from  Cambridge.  The  lectures  are  all  deliv- 
ered between  !)  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  and  Austin  Hall  contains, 
what  Dane  Iltdl  did  not,  every  comfort  for  a  student  who  lias 
no  room  in  Cambridge,  and  spends  the  whole  day  at  the  Hall. 
The  attention  of  young  men  who  can  not  afford  to  live  in  Cain- 
bridge,  or  who  are  obliged  for  family  reasons  to  live  at  home, 
should  be  directed  to  this  mode  of  attending  the  School. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  in  the  Medical  School  was  the 
occupation  of  the  new  building,  which  was  dedicated  to  medical 
teaching  and  the  advancement  of  medical  science  and  art  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  17th  of  October  18S3.  The 
sum  of  $17,934,63,  which  had  to  be  taken  from  the  savings  of 
the  .School  Aug.  31st,  1884,  to  balance  the  deHcit  of  the  year 
1883-84  (Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  <>),  represents  with  sutfici- 
ent  precision  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  land,  building, 
tittings,   and  fiirniture  over  the   proceeds   of  the  two  public 
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subscriptions  therefor.  Apart  from  extraordinary  expenses 
connected  with  the  building,  the  School  would  have  had  n 
small  surplus  in  1883-84.  The  building  fulfils  tlie  highest 
expectations  as  to  spaciousness,  convenience  and  serviceable- 
ness,  and  also  as  to  its  good  influence  upon  the  instniction 
given  in  the  School.  The  ample  laboratories  encourage 
teachers  to  offer  and  students  to  seek  practical  instruction,  add 
they  also  stimulate  medical  research.  About  $6000  a  year  is 
now  paid  to  demonstrators,  laboratory  instructors,  and  assist- 
ants, in  order  that  the  laboratory  work  of  the  students  may 
he  properly  supervised.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  various 
collections  and  laboratories,  including  servants'  wages,  amount 
to  nearly  $(iO0O  a  year,  without  counting  the  cost  of  heat 
and  light.  The  Dean's  Report  (p.  100)  makes  mention  of 
the  scientific  productiveness  of  these  laboratories  in  the  first 
year  they  were  occupied,  and  expresses  a  well-founded  hope 
of  their  being  of  great  service  to  the  students  and  tiie  pub- 
lic in  the  future.  They  ought  to  be  endowed;  so  that 
medical  investigations  could  l>e  carried  on  in  them  continually 
with  every  aid  which  chemistry  and  physics  can  supply.  Man- 
kind has  much  to  hope  from  the  assiduous  prosecution  of 
physiological,  pathological,  histological,  and  embryological 
inquiries. 

The  Medical  School  has  but  three  professorships  which  have 
any  endowment,  and  these  tlircc  are  very  inadequately  en- 
dowed. It  has  no  profcssiirshij)  of  the  all-important  subject  of 
public  health.  Fifty-seven  persons  are  now  connected  with  the 
School  as  teachers  or  assistants,  of  whom  only  five  were  con- 
nected with  the  School  fifteen  years  ago.  The  fourth-year 
instruction  is  more  and  more  abundant  and  satisfactory,  and 
the  number  of  fourth-year  students  gradually  increases ;  but 
the  Faculty  would  be  much  aided  in  their  endeavor  to  prolong 
the  course  of  mc<lical  instruction  to  four  years  if  the  College 
proper  cnulcl  rciduce  the  time  ordinarily  spent  in  obtaining  the 
dogroo  of  li;u-hi'lor  of  Arts  from  four  years  to  three;  or, 
indeed,  if  the  undergraduates  should  get  into  the  habit  of 
avjiiling  flieuisclves  in  due  season  of  the  facilities  already  pro- 
vided for  aliUrevIiitiug  the  College  course  (see  Catalogue  for 
]8S4-H,')p.  71).     I'arentH  compljiin  that  their  sons  who  spend 
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four  yeara  in  the  School  are  not  ready  to  practice  before  they 
are  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  yeara  old.  Since  the  medical 
course  is  too  short  at  the  best,  time  must  be  saved,  if  any- 
where, upon  the  school  conrse  and  the  college  course.  If 
young  men  were  ready  for  college  at  eighteen,  and  obtained 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  twenty-one,  they  would  bo 
ready  to  practice  medicine  at  twenty-five,  or  twenty-six  at  the 
latest. 

The  Law  School  feels  the  samcdifficulty.  Indeed,  since 
thorough  professional  training  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
portant to  success  in  the  learned  professions,  the  time  devoted 
to  professional  study  wilt  probably  reach  at  last  the  European 
limit  of  five  years.  Under  such  conditions  the  degree  of 
I^ehelor  of  Arts  might  cease  to  be  taken  by  candidates  for 
the  learned  professions,  unless  it  could  be  obtained  earlier  than 
now. 

For  five  years  past  the  number  of  students  in  the  Dental 
School  has  steadily  increased.  By  favor  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
the  School  has  occupied  since  the  summer  of  18«3  excellent 
quarters  in  the  North  Grove  St.  Building ;  and  since  the  current 
year  began  its  house  No.  50  Allen  St.  has  been  sold.  .The 
debt  of  the  School  is  thus  reduced  to  about  $(5000,  and  us  a 
partial  offset  to  this  debt  the  School  has  its  Subscription  Fund 
which  amounted  Aug.  31st,  18«4,  to  $1385.(16.  The  Faculty 
has  been  strengthened  by  adding  to  it  three  graduates  of  the 
School  who  give  instruction  in  dental  specialties. 

The  Bussey  Institution  is  indebted  to  Professor  Storer  for 
indisjx^nsablc  services,  which  have  been  rendered  without  any 
salary  for  two  years  past,  and  for  a  salary  of  $.'iO0  a  year  during 
three  years  preceding.  Besides  delivering  his  stated  courses 
of  lectures,  he  exercises  a  general  sui)ervisiou  over  the  farm, 
buildings,  and  accounts.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  jjrocecds 
of  grass  sold  have  always  been  spent  for  manure  and  so  re- 
turned to  the  fanu,  many  of  the  fields  are  in  bad  condition. 
Much  lal»or  and  several  years  will  be  needed  to  bring  up  the 
£irm  to  the  condition  contemplated  by  Mr.  Bussey.  The  ob- 
icct  in  view  is  to  make  the  farm  sup|>ort  itself,  and  to  furnish 
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to  students  practicitl  illustration  of  all, the  processes  of  intelli- 
u;ent  agriculture  in  this  climate.  The  boarding  of  animals  at 
the  farm  is  an  essential  part  of  this  policy,  and  a  good  begin- 
ning was  made  in  this  business  last  year.  The  conoection  be- 
tween the  Busscy  Ingtitution  and  the  Veterinary  School  con- 
tinues to  be  useful  to  both  departments. 

The  City  of  Boston  made  good  progress  during  the  season  of 
1884  with  the  construction  of  tlie  driveways  which  it  has  un- 
dertaken to  provide  in  the»Arboretum,  all  its  work  being  done  in 
the  most  substantial  and  permanent  manner.  The  main  drive- 
way between  Centre  and  South  Streets  is  nearly  finished,  and 
will  soon  be  opened  to  the  public ;  but  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  attemjit  permanent  planting  in  connection  with  this  driveway, 
until  all  the  grading  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  finished.  With 
the  exception  of  about  3(X)0  plants  set  out  during  1884  in  per- 
manent bounding  plantations  2397  feet  long  and  from  25  to  90 
feet  wide,  the  young  trees  and  shrubs  raised  for  the  Arboretum 
still  remain  in  nurseries.  Plans  are  now  in  preparation  for  the 
permanent  planting  of  the  Arboretum  in  a  natural  arrangement 
by  orders  and  genera,  and  $12,000  have  been  accumulated  from 
the  income  of  the  James  Arnold  Fund  to  enable  the  Director 
to  make  the  permanent  plantations  rapidly,  whenever  the  con- 
dition of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  City  shall  warrant  exten- 
sive planting.  The  University  is  more  than  ready  to  fulfil 
its  part  of  the  confnK^t  with  the  City,  having  a  large  stock  of 
young  trees  and  shmbs  in  great  variety  and  thriving  condition 
waiting  to  be  transplanted  to  i}crnianent  sites.  The  Arboretum 
is  to  be  a  museum  of  living  specimens  of  all  the  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants  which  will  grow  there  in  the  open  air. 
The  interest  or  Iwunty  which  it  possesses  will  be  that  of  a  scien- 
tific collection  arranged  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  not 
that  of  an  ornamental  park  or  garden. 

I'rof'c'ssor  Lyman's  second  Report  Upon  the  School  of  Veteri- 
narv  Medicine  gives  a  full  account  of  the  first  year  of  the 
SehiioVs  existence.  The  instruction  to  be  provided  in  the  second 
year  of  tJic  course  wjis  organized  during  last  summer  and  is 
novv  in  iirogrcsw.  It  tieenis  pro1>uble  that  the  School  will  num- 
Imt  at   IciLst  tliiity  members  when  all  the  years  of  the  thrce- 
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years'  course  are  representpd  by  classes.  A  small  number  of 
good  special  students  may  also  be  looked  for.  The  Hospital 
has  been  decidedly  succee.sful,  both  pecuniarily  and  in  the 
treatment  of  injuries  and  diseases.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
collect  promptly  all  the  bills  due  to  the  Hospital,  the  annual 
receipts  of  the  School  and  Hospital  together  would  have  met  all 
the  annual  charges  including  salaries,  rent,  and  taxes.  The 
extreme  inconvenience  to  the  students  of  having  part  of  the 
instruction  given  at  the  Bussey  Institution  during  the  year 
18ti3-84  compelled  the  Corporation  to  sanction  the  expendi- 
ture of  about  $11,000  in  making  an  addition  to  the  Hospital, 
which  should  contain  sufficient  accommodations  for  the  anatomi- 
cal and  clinical  instruction.  This  additional  building  is  now 
finished  and  in  use,  and  proves  to  l>e  of  great  advanti^o  to  the 
School, 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Hospital  and  School  should 
bo  self-supporting,  even  if  the  hospital  work  continue  to  be 
confined  to  paying  patients ;  and  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
School  that  the  students  should  fail  to  receive  the  instruction 
to  be  derived  from  the  large  munber  of  cases  which  free 
cliniquos  would  bring  before  them.  The  wards  of  the  largest 
hospitals  for  men  and  women  are  insufficient  for  the  best 
instruction  of  medical  students ;  out-patient  departments  are 
necessary  adjuncts.  That  a  hospitiil  for  human  beings  could 
support  itself  nol)ody  ever  imaj^ined. 

There  arc  two  ways  of  putting  the  Veterinary  School  and 
Hospital  u[)on  a  praper  footing;  —  the  best  way  would  be  to 
procure  for  it  an  endowment  of  from  $40,000  to  150,000 ;  so 
that  the  necessary  lands  and  building  siiould  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  School ;  the  second  way  would  be  to  maintain  for 
it  a  body  of  not  fewer  than  500  annual  subscribers  paying 
JIG, 00  apiece.  The  establishment  had  130  such  subscribers 
in  1883-84,  Since  the  subscriljcrH  are  all  entitled  to  certiiin 
services,  and  a  part  of  them  make  use  of  their  privileges,  the 
income  received  from  subscribers  is  not  unencumbered.  One 
of  these  two  methods  must  l>e  resorted  to  before  long,  if  the 
School  and  Hositital  are  to  do  the  best  work  possible  for  the 
community.  In  connection  with  the  vetci'inary  estiiblishmont 
and  the  Busscy  Institution  there  is  excellent  opportunity  for 
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experimental  research  upon  animals  —  a  field  of  scientific  in- 
quiry which  promises  results  useful  to  both  animals  and  men. 
Researches  of  this  nature,  however,  require  either  endowment 
or  government  support. 

As  regards  the  number  of  volumes  annually  added  to  the 
collection,  and  the  use  made  of  the  books,  the  College  Library 
is  in  ft  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  grave  problem  in  the 
Library  is  the  catalogue.  Before  the  middle  of  the  past  year 
the  Library  Council  caused  careful  phms  and  estimates  to  be 
made  with  a  view  of  cataloguing  on  the  "  short  cards  "  each 
year  the  annnal  accessions  and  in  addition  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  books  received  before  1860  or  of  those  received  in 
recent  years,  which  have  never  been  entered  upon  the  '*  ehort- 
rjird  "  catalogue.  The  object  of  the  Council  was  to  obtain  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  years  one  complete  catalogue  of  the 
IxJoks  in  the  Library.  The  plans  and  estimates  seeming  to 
sliow  that  this  object  could  be  attained,  the  Council  adopted 
them,  and  recommended  to  the  Corporation  that  an  increased 
expenditure  upon  the  catalogue  bo  persevered  in  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  increase  of  salaries  and  wages  in  the  Library  in 
1883-84  was  $33fi6,  chiefly  for  wages  of  persons  employed 
in  the  ordering  and  cataloguing  departments ;  and  yet  the  in- 
creased force  Imi-ely  succeeded  in  keeping  up  with  the  acces- 
sions (bound  volumes)  and  cataloguing,  on  authors'  cards 
alone,  2350  titles  selected  out  of  the  ari-ears.  The  rate  of 
jnogress  was  better  in  the  lust  half  of  the  year  than  in  the 
tirwt  half,  but  does  not  promise  a  fulfilment  of  the  expectations 
of  the  Council.  To  oi-der,  collate,  catalogue,  and  shelve  each 
volume  of  tlie  annual  accessions  seems  now  to  cost,  on  the 
average,  about  one  dollar,  a  sum  which  does  not  difi^cr  much 
from  the  commonly  re<-cived  rough  estimates  of  the  combined 
cost  of  these  various  opci-.itions  in  other  large  libmries.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  cntatogues  needs  further  investigation  at 
the  hands  of  ihe  Council. 

Messrs.  Van  Itruut  and  Howe  prepared  during  the  year 
working  drawings  and  estimates  for  reconstructing  in  a  fire- 
proof way  the  whole  interior  of  the  original  Gore  Hall.  The 
greater  part  of  the  building  was  to  be  converted  into  an  iron 
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book-fitack ;  but  a  large  and  well-ligfated  reading-room  wus 
provided,  together  with  sufficient  spaces  for  the  cataloguea 
and  the  delivery  desks.  The  estimated  coat  of  the  alterations 
—  $60,000  —  obliged  the  Corjjoration  to  postpone  action  on 
the  subject.  The  Gore  Annuity  Fund  will  ultimately  bo  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  ;  but  it  amounts  to  only  $21,000  and  was 
still  chargeable  in  1883-84  with  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
$842.45.  The  plans  of  Messi-s.  Van  Brunt  and  Howe  for  the 
alterations  of  the  old  building  were  very  attractive,  and  from 
every  point  of  view  would  have  effected  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  present  condition  of  things ;  bnt  it  would  be  a  better 
general  plan  to  copvert  the  old  Gore  Hall  wholly  into  a  tire- 
proof  book-stack,  and  to  build  a  new  reading-room,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Gore  Hall,  and  so  slightly  attached  to  it  that 
no  reasonable  objection  could  be  taken  to  lighting  the  room  in 
the  evening.  Such  a  reading-room  ought  to  have  seats  for  at 
least  250  persons,  and  should  be  provided  with  ample  coat- 
rooms  and  dressing-rooms,  in  order  that  students  who  had  no 
rooms  in  Cnmbridge  might  find  themselves  comfortably  pix)- 
vided  for  at  the  reading-room  during  the  whole  working  day. 
The  University  needs  to  take  more  thought  for  day-students 
than  it  has  heretofore ;  tor  that  class  of  students  is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  increase  with  the  constant  development  of  the 
means  of  easy  access  to  Cambridge  from  the  surrounding  cities 
and  towns. 

The  activity  of  the  scientific  estalilishmcnts  of  the  University 
was  well  maintained  during  1883-84,  and  the  number  of  publi- 
cations made  by  tliem  during  the  your  was  very  large ;  but 
they  were  scattered,  as  usual,  in  various  scientific  journals  Iwth 
American  and  European,  in  the  IVoceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  and  in  th<!  Bulletin  and  Meiuoii's  of  tlie  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  the  Annals  of  the  Observa- 
tory. Publication  through  these  various  journals,  s(»cieties. 
and  special  serials  is  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  to  the 
different  departments  than  exclusive  pul)licHtion  througli  a 
channel,  or  channels,  provided  by  the  University,  the  one 
objection  to  the  method  being  that  the  productiveness  of  the 
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University  in  original  scientific  investigations  easily  escapes  an 
olrBervation  which  is  only  casual  or  hasty. 

From  the  Herbarium  was  issued  (p.  136)  the  second  part  of 
the  "  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America,"  a  mouumentaJ  work 
in  whit^h  the  Director  in  embodyinft  the  observations  and  studies 
of  a  lifc-timo.  It  is  much  to  he  wished  that  Dr.  Gray's  sug- 
gestion, to  the  eficct  that  the  temporary  employment  of  an 
assistant  in  the  Herbarium  would  increase  his  chances  of  seeing 
this  national  work  completed,  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some 
person  who  would  like  to  render  this  great  service  to  American 
botany. 

Under  the  judicious  care  of  Professor  Goodale  the  Botanic 
Garden  improved  greatly  in  188.3-84.  His  report  exhibits 
(p.  137)  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  uses  of  the  Garden,  and 
of  the  pixiper  methods  of  an  admin  istnition  at  once  econom- 
ical and  fruitful.  Three  lovers  of  horticulture  united  to  give 
the  Garden  excellent  new  greenhouses  at  a  cost  of  $4800. 

When  Professor  Lovcring's  collection  of  physical  apparatus 
was  transferred  lust  summer  from  Harvard  Hall  to  the  Jeffer- 
son Physical  Laboratory,  the  botanical  department  succeeded, 
by  vote  of  the  Corporation,  to  the  occupation  of  the  fii-st  story 
and  basement  of  Harvanl  Hall.  Hero  have  been  fitted  up 
under  Professor  Goodale's  direction  a  convenient  laboratory  of 
physiologi(\Tl  botany  i'or  elementary  students  and  another  for 
advanced  students.  The  botanical  dei)artment  has  never  pos- 
sessed such  ample  accotumodatioiis  and  satisfactory  apparatus 
as  it  now  enjoys, 

In  lf*71  a  wooden  Mansard  roof  was  put  upon  Uoylston  Hall 
without  using  the  precautions  which  would  now  be  thought 
indispensable.  Wooden  studding,  furring,  and  lathing  wore 
used  llirougbout;  so  that  this  upper  stt)ry  of  the  building  is 
much  less  sate  against  iire  ttian  the  lower  stories  in  which, 
with  (me  cxceptiun,  Ihe  jiartitions  were  made  of  brick  and  no 
furring  was  iiseil.  For  the  sum  of  $10,000,  or  therealtouts,  the 
roof-story  could  be  made  sjifc  by  taking  out  all  the  iigbt  wood- 
work, and  n>pbiciiig  it  with  brick  walls  and  wire  lathing;  and 
(his  urgent  work  is  only  delayed  until  the  Corporation  can  tind 
Ihe  money  to  j)ay  for  it.  As  the  Director  points  out  in  hiu 
interesting  report,  (p.  141)  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done 
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during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1884  in  making  two  new 
laboratories  and  a  new  lecture-room  out  of  rooms  previously 
occupied  for  other  purposes.  The  number  of  students  who 
elect  chemistry  increases  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  vari- 
ous laboratories  in  Boylaton  Hidl  are  used  with  jireat  activity. 
The  interior  of  the  building  shows  many  signs  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  twenty-seven  busy  years. 

The  Jeflcrson  Physical  Laboratory,  the  admirable  gift  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  was  tinishcd  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1883-84  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  cun'cut  year  all  the 
physical  collcetions  were  brought  together  into  this  building, 
and  all  the  instruction  in  physies  was  concentrated  thei-e. 
Professors  Lovering,  Gibl>s,  and  Trowbridge,  AssistJint  Pro- 
fessor B.  O.  Peirce,  and  Instioictors  Hall  and  '\\'hiting  conduct 
theii*  olaascs  and  carry  on  their  investigations  in  this  building. 
It  is  a  spacious  and  well-arranged  workshop,  200  feet  long,  50 
wide,  and  4  stories  high,  with  rough  brick  walls  within  as  well 
as  without,  and  finished  throughout  in  the  plainest  possible 
manner;  but  provided  with  everything  to  facilitate  physical 
rescurch  which  intelligent  forethought  eould  plan.  The  build- 
fng  itself  cost  $!'5,00()  and  the  necessary  machinery,  fittings, 
and  furniture  $iO,000  more.  Mr.  Agassiz,  as  a  committee 
of  the  Corjjoration,  had  charge  of  the  construction,  and  gave 
to  it  a  great  deal  of  care  and  talur.  lie  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  delivering  the  finished  and  furnished  building  to  tlie 
physical  department  without  having  ovei-run  the  amount  of 
Mr.  Coolidg«''s  gift  — 1115,000  —  and  the  interest  which  had 
accumulated  thereon  during  the  process  of  building.  The  site 
of  the  Laboratory  is  one  withdrawn  as  far  as  was  possii)le  from 
])ublic  streets,  and  was  thus  selected  in  order  that  the  vibi-a- 
tions  of  the  ground,  caused  by  the  passage  of  animals  and 
vehicles  along  tlic^  streets,  might  not  l)e  so  strong  within  the 
building  as  to  interfere  with  delicate  ex]>crinients.  It  was  a 
wise  condition  of  Mr.  Coolidges  gift  that  a  fund  of  $75,000 
.should  be  raised,  the  income  of  which  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  running  expenses  of  the  Laboratory.  By  the  exerliims  of 
Mr.  Agassiz  and  Professor  Trowbridge  this  fund  was  i>ledgcd 
by  the  summer  of  1882,  and  was  all  paid  in  by  the  time  the 
Laboratory  was  finished,  Mr.  Agassiz  himself  being  by  far  the 
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largest  contributor.  The  Ijaboratory  is  therefoi 
equipped  but  well  endowed.  Generosity  and  f 
now  provided  ample  means  of  instruction  ai 
physics  at  this  University,  it  remains  for  teache 
to  make  these  provisions  serviceable  for  sound  l 
the  advancement  of  physical  scieuco. 

The  Director  of  the  Observatory  explains  t 
reducing  the  staff  and  curtailing  the  operation 
lishment  because  of  the  reduction  of  its  income, 
ments  are  wasteful,  because  carefully  trained 
thereby  lost  to  the  Observatory  and  perhaps  t 
painful,  because  grievpus  hardship  is  inflictei: 
whose  only  resources  may  he  a  technical  skill 
knowledge  for  which  there  are  few  markets.  T 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  gratuitous,  or  almost 
vices  of  several  gentlemen  who  have  an  enthua 
nomical  and  physical  research,  and  its  scientttic 
is  much  increased  and  its  reputation  enhanced  b 
The  reductions  did  not  take  effect  in  18^*3-84,  e 
the  Observatory  as  described  by  the  Director  ( 
found  full  of  interest  and  promise. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  m 
in  which  to  develop  an  orderly  ari-angemeiit  o 
The  alteration  of  the  old  roof  was  very  suec 
plishcd,  and  the  whole  building  is  now  safe,  spa 
fortable.  The  laboratories  for  the  teachers  a 
biology  and  geology  are  admirably  arranged,  ai 
facilities  for  the  instruction  of  elementary  and 
dents  and  for  the  accommodation  of  speciali^ 
could  bo  desired.  The  Director  now  cont 
changes  of  policy  in  the  maniigement  of  tl 
changes  suggested  by  experience  and  by  care 
of  the  altered  conditions  under  which  the  M 
the  future  be  carried  on.  His  masterly  expoai 
policy  of  the  institution  (p.  159)  should  bo 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  growth  of  a  prodi 
natural  history  at  the  University, 


The   gifts  and   betjuests   of  the  year, 
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Treasurer,  were  large,  —  namely,  gifts  and  bequests,  to  form 
new  fiinds  or  increase  old  ones  (p.  2.5)  $2.58,438.90,  and  gifts 
for  immediate  use  (p.  14)  $81,346.29.  In  the  three  years  past 
the  University  has  received  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  amount  of 
11,096,768.13,  not  including  the  large  gifts  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Agassiz  to  the  Museum  of  Zoology.  The  invested  funds,  how- 
ever, have  only  increased  by  1,570,518.11  in  that  period;  the 
rest  of  the  money  received  having  gone  for  the  most  part  into 
buildings  (Medical  School,  Austin  Hall,  and  Jefferson  Labora- 
tory). On  the  strength  of  these  gifts  the  Corporation  has  in- 
curred new  charges ;  and  they  have  made  the  same  use  of  the 
increase  in  the  receipts  from  tuition  fees.  This  pi-oeess  of 
applying  new  income  to  the  increase  of  instruction,  collections, 
and  apparatus,  however  tempting  and  however  expedient  as  a 
rule,  must  now  be  arrested  for  a  time-in  order  that  the  scale  of 
salaries  may  be  somewhat  raised  liefore  new  salaries  are  under- 
taken. The  corps  is  so  numerous  that  even  a  very  modest  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  scale  of  salaries  costs  a  large  sum.  Thus, 
for  example,  to  raise  the  salary  of  College  professors  doing  full 
work  to  $4,500,  of  assistant  professors  in  their  second  term  to 
$3000,  and  of  tutors  in  their  second  term  to  $1500.  and  to 
make  corresponding  changes  in  the  various  salaries  of  instruc- 
tors, would  require  an  additional  income  of  about  $35,000  a 
year,  supposing  the  number  of  teachers  to  remain  stationary. 
Even  then  it  would  still  l»c  necessary  to  make  distinctions 
between  professors  as  to  sahu'y.  This  sum  is  the  income  of 
$700,000,  or  the  annual  tuition  fees  of  234  students.  Judging 
from  experience  it  might  take  from  seven  to  ton  years  to  gain 
234  students,  and  such  an  increase  of  students  necessarily  in- 
volves additional  expense.  On  tlie  other  hand,  unless  some 
special  effort  were  made,  it  might  take  as  many  years  to  get  a 
new  endowment  of  $700,000  applicable  to  College  salaries ; 
for  even  if  the  present  rate  of  $305,000  a  year  in  gifts  and 
bequests  l)c  maintained,  a  largo  portion  of  this  annual  increase 
of  endowment  will  probably  go  to  the  professional  schools,  or 
to  specific  objects  not  salaries.  The  College  Halaries  have 
remained  stationary  for  fifteen  years,  and  all  that  wliile  the 
College  has  l)ecn  demanding  of  its  teachers  more  and  more 
learning,    labor,    enthusiasm,    and    perisonul    influence.      The 
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250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  College 
celebrated.  Its  graduates  and  friends  could 
rate  that  birth  iB  any  happier  or  more  Iwne 
by  raiBing  a  snlary  fund  large  enough  to  warn 
general  increase  of  salaries.  A  large  giver  coi 
a  special  object,  provision  for  which  would 
effect  as  a  contribution  to  the  salary  fund, 
endows  one  of  the  twenty-two  College  profcs 
have',  no  endowment  (for  list  nee  Appendix  V 
directly  to  the  raising  of  all  salaries ;  whoevi 
the  salary  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  or  Li 
the  inevitable  cost  of  administration  and  service 
or  Gymnasium,  sets  free  resources  now  used 
charges,  and  contributes  directly  to  the  raising 
whoever  gives  an  unrestricted  fund  contribu 
amount  to  the  same  end. 

The  course  of  events  proves  that  there  is  to 
of  the  first  class  at  Cambridge.  The  communil 
University  is  situated  has  gained  experience  in  t 
of  great  trusts,  and  possesses  a  sufficient  nunibi 
able  and  willing  to  serve  effectually  in  the  man 
Un ivci"sit3"'s  property,  the  selection  of  ita  officer 
eral  oversight  of  its  studies  and  discipline.  Ex 
that  the  institution  will  not  lack  land,  buildings,  < 
and  that  it  will  not  lack  students  willing  to  pay 
tuition-fee.  Since  1(^04  the  tuition-fee  of  the  O 
douI)led,  and  the  number  of  students  has  mi 
doubled.  In  regard  to  studies,  discipline,  am 
of  teachers,  the  Governing  Boards  and  the  Fac 
eighteen  years  unitedly  and  steadily  pursued 
University  policy,  national,  unsectarian,  and  coi 
scope,  and  intended  to  assure  freedom  to  botl 
students.  There  is  but  one  point  at  which  sue 
manly  speaking,  assured,  and  to  this  point  tl 
the  friends  of  the  University  should  be  dii-ected 
clear  that  advanced  instruction  is  to  be  suffici* 
The  lower  grades  of  University  instruction  mi" 
be  self-supporting,  but  it  is  manifestly  impo? 
higher  grades  should  be.     Either  great  endowmi 
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luent  subsidies  are  relied  on  for  the  support  of  real  uuiversities 
in  whatever  country  situated.  To  endow  professorships  is  also 
to  endow  research,  and  to  provide  not  only  for  iristructioo  upon 
a  high  plane  but  also  for  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  art  and 
for  tlie  advancement  of  science  ;  recent  benefiictions  to  Harvard 
University  have  for  the  most  part  had  other  objects  than  the 
direct  endowment  of  teaching,  and  it  is  particularly  noticeable 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  partially  endowed  College  profes- 
sorships were  thus  endowed  during  the  last  century  or  in  the 
earlier  years  of  tlie  present  century. 

The  usual  information  concerning  the  nuinber  of  students, 
and  the  honors,  prizes,  and  degrees  given  in  1883-84,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  examining  committees  appointed  for  that  year 
by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
(VII,  to  XI.).  The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully 
invited  to  the  following  reports  from  the  Deans  of  the  several 
Faculties,  the  Secretary  of  the  Academic  Council,  the  Libra- 
rian, the  Directors  of  the  Herbarium,  Botanic  Garden,  01)- 
servatory,  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  Arnold  Arboretum,  and 
the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

CHARLES   W.   ELIOT,  Presidmt. 

Camuiiiiige,  .lanuary  14,  188.^. 
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DEANS  OF  THE  FACTILTIES,  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ACADEMIC 
COUNCrL,  THE  LIBRARIAN,  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  HERBA- 
RIUM, BOTANIC  GARDEN,  OBSERVATORY,  CHEMICAL  LABO- 
RATORY, AND  ARBORETUM,  AND  THE  CURATOR  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 


To  THE   PbESIDENT  OF  THE   UUIVEBSnT : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  College  during  the  academic  ;ear  1683-84. 

The  whole  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
nine  hundred  aud  seventy-one,  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Seniors 210 

Juniors 195 

SophomoreB 247 

Freshmen 2W 

Whole  number  of  nndergrailuitei 905 

Special  Students GG 

Total 1171 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  Seniors  received  their  degrees  at 
Commencement.  Of  the  remaining  eighteen,  two  had  died  in  the 
course  of  the  year ;  eight  had  left  College  voluntarily,  and  one,  for 
persist«nt  neglect  of  duty,  had  been  required  to  withdraw ;  one,  who 
was  on  probation,  and  two  who  were  under  suspension,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  were  not  recommended  for  the  degree  at  that  time ;  two 
were  prevented  by  sickness  from  completing  their  studies,  and  two 
failed  in  the  examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  three  Juniors,  who 
had,  for  special  reasons,  obtained  leave  to  perform  the  work  of  the 
course  in  three  years,  were  admitted  to  the  degree  ;  and  one  member 
of  the  class  of  1882,  having  made  up  the  deliciencies  which  had  pre- 
vented hiro  from  graduating  with  his  classmates,  received  the  degree 
out  of  course. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Seniors  who  have  gradn- 
uated  at  each  Commencement  in  the  last  six  years,  with  the  number 
in  each  class  who  have  failed  to  graduate,  owing  to  deficiencies  of 
scholarship :  — 
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^. 

imo. 

isn. 

usa. 

ISO. 

,»,. 

Graduated 

188 
6 

162 
6 

182 
9 

177 
7 

203 

192 
2 

The  numbers  of  the  other  three  claeses  of  last  ye»r,  with  their  ag- 
gregate losses  and  gains  from  October,  1883,  to  October,  1884,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


CUcioflSSS     .   . 

Clwiofl886     .   . 
Clasi  of  1887     .  - 

October,  ISM. 

Lc«. 

Sals. 

October,  ISSt. 

(Juniors)          195 
(Sophomorei)  2*7 
(Freahmen)      253 

22 

18 
IT 
37 

(Seniora)           191 
(Junion)          2M 

The  next  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  tosses  and  gains  of  the 
•everal  classes :  — 


LOSBES. 

Left  College  without  completing  the  jear   . 

Rcmovvil  to  a  lower  claea 

Advanced  to  ft  liighcTcluBB 

ClM.O{ 

isae? 

ie«T. 

Total  in- 

9 

4 
6 
8 

11 
12 

5 
3 

4 
8 

1 

Sl 
20 
19 
6 

23 

80 

£4 

76 

Oaihs. 

From  higher  dasse 

From  lower  classes 

2 
■  16 

e 

1 

10 

6 
32 

48 

18 

17 

27 

62 

4 

13 

8 

14 

Of  the  thirty-one  students  in  these  three  classes  who  left  CoUege 
without  completing  the  year,  nineteen  withdrew  for  varions  reasons 
of  a  personal  nature.  One,  whose  persistent  neglect  of  his  studies 
finally  led  to  bis  dismission,  has  been  permitted  to  return  this  year 
and  join  a  lower  class.  Four  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
finding  that  they  had  failed  in  ttieir  studies  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  could  not  go  on  with  tlieir  eltisses.  Five  were  compelled  by  tU 
health  to  abandon  their  studies,  and  two  died  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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Of  the  twenty  who  coippleted  the  work  of  the  year,  bat  have  not 
returned  to  College,  one  waa  drowned  during  the  summer  vacation. 
The  rest  have  withdrawn  for  various  personal  reasons. 

No  students  of  very  high  rank  are  included  in  the  list  of  tho^ 
who  have  withdrawn  from  any  of  the  classes  either  during  or  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  about  half  a  dozen  cases,  however,  lack  of 
money  is  believed  to  have  prevented, or  postponed  the  return  of  very 
worthy  students,  who  were  making  excellent  use  of  their  opportunities 
here,  but  whose  rank  in  their  claases  was  not  quite  high  enough  to 
enable  them  to  secure  scholarships.  The  beneficiary  funds  at  the  ' 
disposal  of  the  College  have  helped  many  such  students  through  their 
most  pressing  financial  diCBculties ;  but  the  income  of  those  funds  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  it,  and 
some  cases  of  extreme  need  are  beyond  its  reach. 

Of  the  forty-eight  persons  newly  admitted  to  the  three  classes,  ten 
had  previously  been  members  of  the  College  in  some  higher  class,  but 
had  been  compelled  by  sickness  or  other  cause  to  discontinue  their 
studies  for  a  time.  Seven  gained  admission, — one  to  the  Junior, 
and  six  to  the  Sophomore  class,  —  by  passing  the  usual  examinations. 
Five  Special  Students  who  had  performed  the  regular  work  of  the 
Freshman  year  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  were  admitted  ta  the  Sopho- 
more claas.  The  remaining  twenty-six  were  graduates,'Or  came  from 
the  higher  classes,  of  other  colleges.  Thirteen  of  these  were  admitted 
to  the  Senior,  six  to  the  Junior,  and  seven  to  the  Sophomore  class. 
Nineteen  were  admitted  without  examination,  three  with  partial  ex- 
amination, and  four  after  pursuing  courses  of  study  here  for  one  or 
two  yea'rs. 

The  aggregate  loss  of  the  four  classes  due  to  deficiencies  of  scholar- 
ship is  shown  in  the  following  tabic,  which  contains  also  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  preceding  years.  The  numbers  in  the  first  line 
include  all  students  who  were  not  qualified  to  go  on  with  their  classes, 
whether  they  actually  continued  their  course  in  lower  classes,  or  left 
College  at  the  end  of  the  year :  — 


!«:. 

im. 

,.,.. 

isso. 

.m. 

.^. 

,„. 

.s«. 

WitUdMwn  during  the  year 

ToWl 

Whole  number  of  under- 
gniduatei 

17 
16 

.    25 

* 

14 
11 

22 

i 

18 

r 

U 

3 

e 

23 
2 

SS3 

29 

813 

26 

819 

2G 

813 

25 
829 

17 
823 

12 

885 

25 

905 

Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  were  held  in 
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June  of  this  year  ia  Quiocy,  in  addition  to  the  places  in  which  they 
have  been  held  heretofore,  —  Cambridge,  Andover,  Exeter,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  CiacioDati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco J  and  in  Cambridge  again  in  September.  Three  hundred  and 
seven  candidates  for  admission  were  examined,  of  whom  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  bad  passed  a  preliminary  examination  on  f^om  five  to 
eleven  subjects.  Of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  the  first  time 
in  June,  thirty-three  took  the  whole  examination  at  that  time,  and 
fifty-two  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  postponing  a  part 
.  until  the  fall.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nations in  the  several  subjects  embraced  in  the  requirements  for 
admission,  compared  with  those  of  previous  years :  — 


we  cnntlidalca.  . 

PBE8CRIBED  9UBJECI8. 

t 

1. 

? 

a 

^ 

I 

1 

■a 

t 

Sk 

■^ 

g 

,^ 

18B3. 

1 

1^ 

jl 

■^ 

■^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i^ 

1 

FerwaUKe  foUing 

1879    .... 

fl 

U 

21) 

23 

18 

U.6 

28.5 

37 

19 

28.5 

21 

11 

17 

17 

15 

11 

29 

38 

11 

17 

13 

1801    .... 

8 

12 

13 

16 

It 

2S 

27 

7 

10 

18 

1S82    .... 

7 

11 

16 

11 

12 

27 

20 

U 

15 

15 

1883   .... 

10 

11 

17 

9 

7 

82 

16 

14 

14 

25 

1884   .... 

7 

8 

9 

13 

19 

17 

21 

12 

12 
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1 

1 

^ 

! 

■ 

f 

1 

i 

j 

3^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 
5 

i 
s 
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1879    .... 

IC 

28 

23 

33 

13 

32.5 

«0 

18 

21 

IHHO    .... 

It 

22 

J3 

33 

U 

39 

IS 

18 

9 

1881    .... 

15 

)3 

13 

19 

12 

80 

11 

16 

27 

c,.,„. 

ovia. 

C..P. 

1882   .... 

13 

11 

29 

10 

19 

9 

45 

27 

17 

IS 

1883    .    .   .   . 

12 

6 

17 

8 

20 

7 

15 

12 

28 

IS 

1881    .    .   .    . 

18 

12 

23 

15 

16 

8 

27 

22 

60 

IS 
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The  next  table  presents  the  geaeral  resalts  of  the  examinations 
during  the  four  years  in  which  the  present  requirements  have  been 
exclusively  in  use :  — 


Candidates  examined 

"          clear 

"           rejected 

„,. 

.s.. 

i«^ 

IBM. 

253 

•231 

99 

22 

e.r 

815 

286 

lie 

29 
9.2 

826 
293 
ISl 
2S 
8.6 

SOT 
286 
142 
SI 
6.8 

The  number  of  <'^Q(1idatea  who  presented  themselves  for  examination 
in  each  of  the  four  elective  groups  is  shown  in  the  following  able :  — 


Whute  number  of  candi- 

,..,. 

,«S^ 

im 

1884. 

date 

263 

315 

320 

307 

Number  offering 

P»rct. 

Tact. 

Per  a 

P«fU 

Latin 

239       0* 

294      93 

303       93 

293      95 

Greek 

203      80 

246      T8 

254      78 

247  .   80 

Matheinatica    .   . 

46      18 

SG      IS 

60       15 

69      19 

Physical  Science 

47      18 

.  77      24 

.83      25 

46      15 

Of  these  elective  groups  no  candidate  is  required  to  offer  more 
than  two,  but  candidates  are  encouraged  to  oflbr  one  or  both  of  the 
rest  if  they  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  do  the  work  in  a  ■ 
thoVoitgh  manner.  The  following  table  sliows,  for  the  past  four 
years,  the  number  of  candidates  who  offered  each  of  the  possible 
combinations  of  these  groups ;  — 


Number  of  caniliilates  wlio 

Lntin.   Grecic,  Mathematics,  and  Pliyeical 

Latin,  Greelc,  and  Matliematica 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Physical  Science  .  .  . 
Latin,  Mathematics,  and  PiiyHical  Science  . 
Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Science 

Latin  and  Greek 

Latin  and  Matliematics 

Latin  and  Pliysieal  Science 

Greek  and  Mathematics 

Greeli  and  I'liyiiical  Science 

Mathematics  and  Physical  Science  .... 

Total  number  of  candidates 
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These  tables  show  a  remarkable  steadiness  in  ft 
candidates  oifering  the  classical  and  mathematical  gr 
in  these  subjects  tfais  year  at  the  expense  of  the  ] 
group  ifi  no  doubt  due  to  the  change  in  the  requirem 
described  in  my  last  report,  which  first  went  nill;  int 
year.  The  loss  in  nnmbers,  it  is  reasonable  to  snpp< 
made  up  by  improved  quality  and  training  of  the 
have  persisted  in  preferring  this  department  in  spite 
difficulty  of  the  examinations. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  candidates  adii 
four  by  passing  further  examinations,  and  one  by  rec 
work  done  at  another  college,  gained  admission  to 
class.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  entered  the 
Of  the  remaining  fifty-four,  some  have  signified  tl 
entering  next  year.  The  majority  have  not  been  1 
some  of  them  have  probably  gone  to  other  colleges,  i 
propose  to  enter  upon  a  college  course  at  all.  -On 
twenty-one  persons  who  had  previously  been  admitl 
lege  this  year.  Three  of  these  passed  further  e: 
gained  admission,  one  to  the  Junior,  and  two  to  the  i 
Eighteen  entered  the  Freshman  class.  Besides  tbesi 
students  from  other  eoUcges  who  would  have  been  p 
as  Sophomores  chose  to  begin  their  studies  here  as  ! 
comt>osition  of  the  Freshman  class  is  as  follows :  — 

Admitted  iu  1884 

Previously  admitted 

Beinovcd  from  a  higher  class 

Total 

There  were  sixty-six  Special  Students  in  attendan 
ning  of  the  year.    The  changes  in  their  number  don 

time  have  been  as  follows ;  — 

In  attendance  October,  18B8 

Begialcred  later  in  the  year 

Withdreir  before  tlie  Final  Examinations  .   .   .   . 

Took  F[nat  Examinationa  in  one  or  more  itDdiea 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Admitted  to  a  College  class 

Admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  higher  degree   .   .   . 

Bedimed  as  Special  Students,  September,  1884  . 
Admitted  September  and  October,  1884   .   .   ,   , 

Present  number ■   • 

Net  gain,  4. 
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Combining  and  comparing  the  statistica  which  have  been  given,  we 
obtain  the  following  results :  — 

Number  of  itadcnU  dov  in  attendance : 

Seniors 19L 

Janiors 284 

Sopbomorei ,  .  256 

Freshmen 255 


Whole  number  of  nndergradnateB    . 
Special  Studenta 


Total 

Whole  number  of  audei^Tadnatcs,  October,  I 


Increase  

Whole  number  of  students,  October,  1883  . 
188*  . 


iDcreaae 36 

Three  hundred  and  eight  candidates  presented  themselves  for  a 
preliminary  examination  this  jear,  an  increase _of  twenty-four  over 
tbose  of  last  year.  An  unusually  large  number,  however,  proved  to 
be  insufficiently  prepared,  and  only  twa  hundred  and  forty-six, — 
two  more  than  last  year,  —  received  certificates,  having  passed  in 
at  least  five  subjects.  The  follon-ing  table  shows,  for  the  last  four 
years,  the  proirartion  of  candidates  examined  in  each  subject,  and 
the  proportion  T)f  failures  in  each :  — 


PrtUii.iii.rT  E«uni. 
Ditioo. 

f 

i 

1 

5 

2 

i 

i 
1 

l! 

si 

1 

i 
i 

82 
US 
91 
89 

3:. 

37 
53 
44 

j 

1 

"5 

i 

1 

P*rc*iit»gpoftlii>irholr 

in  Mill  iludj. 

1881 

1882 

1883 

IBS* 

incd  ia  ciich  ituily. 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

83 
S3 
93 

16 
20 
G 
IS 

86 
88 

92 
93 

19 
26 
14 
6 

78 
77 
76 
82 

28 
9 
16 
10 

79 
88 
81 

82 

24 

30 
24 
18 

76 

83 
84 

22 

27 
IS 
19 

97 
97 
98 

21 
17 
IS 
29 

40 
41 

49 

41 

27 
19 
37 

74 
75 

'i 

17 
12 
13 
47 

61 
64 

66 
63 

19 
37 
28 
40 

5* 
51 
51 

33 

17 

28 
25 

6 
5 
9 

7 

14 
14 
8 
9 
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Tbe  next  table  exhibits  the  general  results  of  the  preUmitiai; 
examinatioDB  for  the  same  period :  — 


Number  of  csndi^IeB  who  paased  in 

Fiverabjccte 

Sii          "       

Seven     "      

EiKirt      "       

Nine        •'       

Ten         "       

Eleven    ■'       

RccciTed  certificates 

Fuled  to  pass  in  five  subjects    .... 

1*81. 

1S5J. 

-     -1 

38 
SO 
46 
65 
17 
19 
5 

40 
28 
46 
S8 
S3 
24 
4 

•27 
BO 
60 
66 
29 
94 

e 

39 
S3 
67 
73 
S3 
IE 
2 

220 
46 

233 

54 

244 
40 

S46 
62 

266 

287 

284 

808 

Id  administering  tbe  discipline  of  the  College,  the  Faculty  was 
called  upon  oftoner  than  it  has  been  in  any  recent  year  to  resort  to 
severe  measures.  Yet  the  number  of  cases  was  not  lai^.  Five 
students  were  suspended  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  one  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  on  the  street,  one  for  having  a  drinking  party  in  his 
room,  one  for  making  a  false  statement  to  a  College  ofBcer,  one  for 
taking  into  an  examination  room  notes  on  the  subject  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  one  for  presenting  a  thesis  which  he  had. copied  from  a 
book.  Suspension  is  a  penalty  which  still  appears  to  be  necessary 
for  certain  kinds  of  cases,  but  it  is  one  to  which  the  Faculty  resort 
with  increasing  reluctance.  Since  the  greater  part  of  the  College 
course  was  made  elective,  it  has  become  almost  impossible  for  a 
student,  especially  a  Senior  or  a  Junior,  to  obtain  outside  of  Cam- 
bridge the  instruction  necessary  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  in  his 
studies,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  examinations,  which  he  must  . 
pass  at  the  regular  times.  Suspension,  moreover,  is  a  part  of  an 
order  of  things  which  has  in  large  measure  passed  away,  and  it  has 
lieconie  more  and  more  out  of  place  as  the  new  spirit  which  has  been 
intVised  into  tlio  College  discipline  in  the  last  ten  years  has  worked 
out  more  thoroughly  and  ctmiplctcly  its  legitimate  results.  lu  fact, 
the  chunges  which  have  been  wrongiit  in  tliat  period  have  for  their 
logical  consequence  the  abolition  of  all  penalties  as  such.  The  stu- 
dent has  bet'u  relieved  from  the  observance  of  numerous  minute  r^n- 
lations.  guarded  liy  artificial  penalties,  because  it  is  assumed  that  his 
conscience  and  judgment  and  self-respect  are  sufllciently  developed 
to  l)c  fitly  oharged  with  the  control  of  his  behavior  :  he  ought  not  to 
escape  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  freedom  of  action.     He  is 
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subject  to  a  few  technical  requirements,  —  tbos6  wbich  ate  regarded 
as  DeceBsaiy  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Bjstem,  —  and  to  the  common 
law  of  gentlemanly  conduct.  Both  are  essential  to  the  orderly  life  of 
our  academic  community,  and  to  its  success  in  accomplishing  its 
work ;  and  the  observance  of  both  may  properly  be  demanded  as  an 
essential  condition  of  mcmbersliip  in  the  community. 

Whether  the  time  lias  come  for  the  practical  application  of  this 
conclusion  is  another  question.  As  a  step  towards  it,  the  Faculty, 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  revised  the  rule  relating  to  Probation, 
the  significance  of  which  has  been  a  little  vague  since  the  old  sj^stem 
of  numerical  penalties  was  abolished.  Under  the  new  rule  a  student 
on  probation  can  be  restored  to  full  standing  only  by  a  special  vote 
of  the  Faculty.  While  on  pi-obation  he  is  excluded  from  competition 
for  any  honors  or  prizes  offered  by  the  College,  and  will  not  be 
recommended  for  a  degree  ;  and  if,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  trial, 
his  conduct  is  still  unsatisfactory,  his  probation  may  be  closed,  and 
his  connection  with  the  Cpllege  shall  then  cease.  In  short,  Proba- 
tion brings  a  student  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  leaving 
College,  if  he  will  not  prove  his  right  to  stay  by  diligence  and  good 
behavior.  It  is  rather  a  substitute  for  Suspension  than  preliminary 
to  it,  and  contemplates  the  complete  and  not  the  temporarj-  separa- 
tion from  College  of  the  student  whom  it  fails  to  reclaim.  It's  chief 
application  will  be  to  students  who  persistently  neglect  their  work, 
and  whose  college  career  should  be  cut  short  the  moment  it  becomes 
clear  that  they  will  not  abandon  their  idle  ways  and  devote  them- 
selves with  reasonable  diligence  to  fulfilUng  the  objects  of  their  resi- 
dence here.  One  Senior  and  one  Sophomore  under  this  rule  were 
required  to  leave  College  during  the  year,  and  a  Senior  who  was  put 
on  probation  near  the  end  of  the  year  for  continuing  to  violate  one  of 
the  regulations  after  an  admonition  from  the  Faculty,  failed  to  obtain 
his  degree  with  his  class.  In  a  much  larger  number  of  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  application  of  the  rule  has  proved  a  very  effective 
stimulus  to  regularity  and  faithf\il  work. 

Another  amendment  to  the  regulations,  adopted  last  year,  was 
designed  to  secnre  a  more  careful  observance  of  the  role  requiring 
coutinuous  residence  in  term  time,  and  to  provide  more  prompt  and 
definite  notice  of  the  absences  of  students  from  College,  for  whatever 
reason,  than  can  be  obtained  through  the  weekly  returns  of  attend- 
ance at  College  exercises.  The  amended  rule  requires  a  student, 
whose  residence  is  for  any  reason  internipted,  to  give  immediate 
notice  of  the  fact  to  the  Dean ;  and  if  his  absence  is  prolonged 
beyond  three  days,  he  is  further  required  to  rei>ort  in  person  at  the 
Dean's  office  immediately  on  his  return. 
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The  order  of  the  College  was,  with  ft  few  exce 
throughout  the  year.  The  onlj'  eeriouB  int«miptio[ 
which  have  occurred  of  late  years  are  the  celebratioi 
match  games  and  athletic  contests  by  noisy  fireworks 
and  bonfires  surrounded  by  shouting  crowds  of  stud 
lege  Yard.  In  dealing  with  these  excesses  last  } 
relied  rather  on  the  good  sense  and  good  disposit 
majority  of  the  students  than  on  the  punishmei 
offenders.  After  a  second  and  somewhat  dangeroi 
of  the  kind  referred  to,  they  issued  an  address  to  tbi 
view  to  defining  the  limits  of  what  was  permissible  oi 
All  hom-blowing,  all  bonfires,  and  noisy  and  dan 
were  prohibited  ;  but  cheering,  music,  and  iliuminat 
gns,  or  Bengal  lights  in  the  Yard,  and  fireworks  on  ] 
Field  were  not  objected  to,  provided  that  all  demt 
cease  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  students  were  as 
whether  the  safety  of  the  College  buildings,  the  rigl: 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  desirable  privacy  of  the  Yard 
regarded  on  the  nights  when  the  objectionable  dei 
occurred ;  and  the  co-operation  of  alt  was  invited 
restrictions  indicated.  The  response  to  this  appeal  t 
be  desired.  The  students  at  once  recognized  the  i 
the  Faculty's  position,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
within  the  prescribed  limits. 

The  good  feeling  which  had  existed  between  the 
students  had  been  much  strained  earlier  in  the  yeai 
of  the  adoption  by  the  Faculty  of  certain  rules  rel 
contests.  The  rules  hod  been  prepared  at  an  inten 
ence,  and  were  to  go  into  effect  only  in  case  they  sh 
by  at  least  five  colleges.  Their  aim  was  to  improve 
athletic  sports  by  giving  the  instructor  ,in  physical  t 
nized  position  in  each  college,  by  strictly  excluding  ] 
restricting  contests  to  college  organizations  and  colk 
by  placing  all  rules  for  contests  and  the  contests  t 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  representing  the  i 
The  objects  sought  were  excellent,  but  the  rules  wt 
ticulars  not  well  considered,  and  involved  some  t 
which  the  Faculty  had  not  contemplated  ^n  voting  fo 
representations  on  tliese  points  were  made  by  the  e 
Faculty  asked  the  conference  to  consider  the  matter  fi 
had  become  evident  by  this  time  that  the  rules  wouli 
by  the  requisite  number  of  colk'ges,  tliey  were  dropp 
is  unfortunate,  in  as  much  as  it  leaves  our  students 
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own  rules  debarred  from  practice  with  profeseionalB,  at  a  disadvaD- 
tage  in  their  conteete  with  the  students  of  other  colteges  who  are  not 
so  restricted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  effort  may  be  made  to 
bring  about  some  agreement  among  the  colleges,  which  will  not  tail 
from  attempting  too  much. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  College  in  the  year  1883-84  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  tables  on  the  following  pi^cs,  which  contain  a 
statement  of  the  work  done  in  each  course,  the  names  of  the  in- 
structors,-the  number  of  hours  a  week  of  instruction,  rfnd  the  num- 
bers of  students  of  various  classes  and  departments,'  as  well  as  the 
total  number  of  students,  in  regular  attendance. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  iustructton  in  certain  subjects  was 
given  to  voluntarj-  classes.  Professor  Allen  lectured  once  a  week 
during  the  first  half-}'ear  on  the  History  and  Methods  of  Classical 
Study.  The  lectures  were  open  to  any  oue  taking  a  course  in  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  were  regularly  attended  by  about  twenty  students. 
Professor  Lovering  gave  the  usual  course  in  Physics,  lectui-ing  once  a 
week  from  December  1  to  June  1 ,  on  Electi-icity,  Magnetism,  Electro- 
Magnetism,  and  Magneto-Electricity.  From  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  students  attended  this  course.  In  Elocution,  in  addition  to  the 
elective  course  (English  0),  Mr.  Jones  gave  instruction  to  twenty- 
eight  Freshmen  and  thirty-nine  students  from  the  three  upper  classes. 
The  latter  were  taught  in  two  sections,  each  once  a  week  throughout 
the  year;  the  Freshmen  in  two  sections,  once  a  week  dui'ing  the  first 
half-year.  Evening  Readings  were  given  as  in  previous  years,  em- 
bracing the  following  selections :  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  (three 
evenings) ,  by  Professor  Goodwin ;  the  Meuo  of  Plato  (two  evenings) , 
by  Professor  Allen ;  the  Ilcanton  Timonimenos  of  Terence  (two 
evenings),  by  Mr.  Preble  ;  theTrinummusof  Flautus  (two  evenings), 
by  Professor  Grcenough;  Books  II.,  IV.,  VI.  of  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil 
(three  evenings),  by  Mr.  Parker  ;  and  selections  from  German  litera- 
ture (five  evenings),  by  Mr.  Lutz.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  refer 
also  to  the  rich  opportunities  offered  to  College  students  in  the  nu- 
merous public  lectures  given  by  distinguished  specialists  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University. 

The  work  done  by  the  Special  Students  in  attendance  last  3'ear 
was  of  about  the  same  average  quality  as  that  of  the  year  before. 

■  To  desiKOBte  the  TKrioas  kinds  of  itudenls  in  the  several  cdurses.  the 
following  abbrevintiong  are  ntcil :  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju.  for  Junior,  So.  for  Sopho- 
more, Fr.  for  Freihmnn,  Spi,  for  Special  Student,  Sc.  for  .Scientific  Student, 
Gr.  for  Graduate  Student,  Di.  for  Dirinity  Student,  Liw  for  Law  Student,  Me. 
for  Medical  Student,  Ve.  for  Student  in  Teleriuary  Mediuine,  and  Bu.  for  Stu- 
dent of  the  Buiaey  Institution, 
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i.  Schiller  (Kahaie  und  Liebe,  Wallcnatcin'a  Tod).  — Goethe  (Clavigo.  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea). —Wieland  (Oberon,  six  books) 

5.    German  Literalure  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Second  Course) 

G.  IJndau  (Essays,  206  pages).  -  Grillparzer  (Dea  Mecres  und  der  Liebe 
Wellen).  —  Franzos  (Die  Juden  ron  Barnow).- Jeffcottand  ToBsell'a 
Newspaper  Beading  Book,  157  pages 

7.  German  Literalure  licforc  Luther.  —Hartmann  von  Aue  (Der  arme  Hein- 
rich).  — Niliclungenlicd.  —  Walther  von  der  Vogclweide  (ScleclionB). 

studenta  alone  and  reported  on  in  form  of  Theaea 
B.    Introduction  lo  Germanic  Pbllology 
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Eighteen  of  the  seventy  whose  names  were  on  the  roll  failed  to  com- 
plete the  year  in  anj'  study.  Of  the  fifty-two  who  todk  the  required 
examinations  in  at  least  one  studj',  only  eighteen  persevered  to  the 
end  in  all  the  studies  which  they  took  at  the  start.  Twenty-two  per- 
severed in  four  of  more  courses,  thirty-two  in  three  or  more.  Thirty 
passed  auccessfully  in  all  th^  courses  which  they  completed.  The 
following  table  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  year's..work  of  each  student. 
The  numbers  in  the  first  column  stand  for  students;  those  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fifth  columns  represent  amounts  of  work,  estimated 
as  in  the  case  of  undergraduates,  the  unit  being  a  full  elective  course, 
or  a  prescribed  courge  having  three  exercises  a  week.  A  year's  work 
for  an  undergraduate  varies  from  .').3  to  4.2  c 
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From  this  tabic  and  from  thd  corresponding  statistics  for  1882-83, 
the  following  averages  are  obtained :  — 

lB92-e3.     1B83~«4. 

Average  number  of  courses  compleicd  bj  each  student  .     3.69       3.41 

Average  per  cent 98.2        58.9 

Average  atnoant  of  failare  for  each  student 53  .58 

The  numtter  of  Special  Students  who,  in  each  of  these  two  years, 
earned  certificates  of  proflcieocy  by  attaining  a  mark  of  seveiity-flve 
per  cent  in  one  or  more  studies  was  as  follows :  — 

I882-S3.   1*83-84,  ' 

In  studEea  amounting  to  less  Ihun  one  full  course 4  7 

"  "  St  lenst  1.  but  less  than  2  courses  .    .    10         13 


Whole  number  entilted  to  ceitilltatcs 22        iS 

The  number  of  those  who  attained  an  average  of  seventy-five  per 
cent  on  four  or  more  courses  last  year  was  three.  The  number  in 
1882-8a  was  four. 

In  the  scheme  of  instruction  for  1884-85,  which  was  issued,  as 
usual,  early  in  May,  the  Faculty  were  able  to  announce  some  valuable 
additions  and  improvements.  The  following  new  courses  appeared 
intholiiit:  — 

History  of  the  Babylonian  Asajrian  Religion.     0/ie  hour.     Professor  LruH. 

Ethiojiie.     One  hour,     ProfeKsur  Tor. 

I'nli.     Tico  houri.     Professor  Lasmaw. 

HiMlory  of  Grctk  Literature.      Three  kouri.     I'rofcsaor  Ai.i.en. 

Studies  in  Urcelc  History,  with  especial  reference  to  Topugrapliy  and  Monu- 
ments.    One  hour.     Professor  Cioodwin. 

History  of  the  later  Greek  Philo.sopliy,  ^the  Stoics,  r.pi<^ureanH,  and  Siiep- 
lics.      Tko  hourt,  leilk  a  third  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor,      Professor 

Knglijth  Composition.     Three  hours.     Mr.  Wsnuell. 
History  of  German  Literature  and  Art.     Three  hours.     Dr.  Kham'ke. 
Kumance  I'liilology.     Tu-o  hours.     1'rofi.ssur  Shslpon. 
French  Cuiiversation  and  Conij>osilion.     One  hour.     Mr.  M^tivier. 
The  same  (Advanced  Course).     Oue  hour.     Mr.  Cohn. 

I'liilosopliiciil  Theism  (History  of  the  ohiet  philosophical  controversies  about 
Ihe  IJeing  and  Nature  of  God).      Three  hours,  first  balj-ijear.     Ur.  liovcE. 
History  of  Fiuancial  Lc^slation  in  Ilic  United  Slates.     One  hour.     Professor 

DUNBAB. 

lliitory  of   the  Kurth  American  Color 
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Ancient  Art.     One  hour.     Mr.  A.  R,  MtBsa. 
The  Art  of  (be  Middle  Ages  imd  the  RenitisBiuice.     One . 
Higher  Principti's  of  Analytic  Mechanics.     Three  houn 
Elementar}'  Course  in  Eiet'trical  PotenlJal.    Three  houri 
PalaeoDlology  (Advanced  Course).     Two  hoars,     Profc 

Some  of  these  courses  take  the  place  of  others 
a  few  instauees,  permanently  withdrawn  from  tl 
signed  to  be  given  alternately  with  such  courst 
hour  courses  in  Fine  Arts  are  a  temporary  eubsti 
Norton's  courses,  omitted  on  account  of  his  abs 
The  introduction  of  a  new  course  in  American 
ranch  more  thorough  treatment  of  that  snbjeet  tha 
received  in  tlie  single  course  devoted  to  it.  TLt 
modified  so  tliat  the  two  courses  will  be  consecutivi 
embrace  the  history  of  the  country  from  the  year 
ning  of  the  civil  war. 

Besides  the  establishment  of  new  courses,  some 
in  the  existing  courses  were  made.  I'rofessor  Chi 
English  Literature  was  divided  into  two  courses, 
nately,  one  devoted  to  Chaucer  alone,  the  other  to 
In  the  same  department  the  course  in  Oi-al  Discuss; 
merly  given  by  Professor  A.  S.  Hill,  but  has  been  i 
for  a  number  of  jears,  was  revived  and  placed  in  ch 
In  Greclt,  the  number  of  Composition  courses  was  : 
■  Ui  two,  with  the  provision,  however,  that  the  mon 
can  be  taken  twice,  the  work  being  changed  fron 
this  way  a  saviug  of  time-  for  the  instructors  wa 
diminishing  the  amount  of  instruction  offered.  Ir 
half-course  in  the  Elements  of  MccJianics  was  ( 
course. 

In  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty-sis  courses  of  instri 
for  the  present  year.  Of  these,  one  hundre<i  an( 
rated  as  full  courses,  and  thirty-three  as  half-coursi 
as  heretofore,  each  full  laborutoi'y  course  as  a  thre 
assign  two  and  a  half  hours  to  each  study  in  which 
two  exercises  a  week,  with  a  third  at  the  pleasure 
the  aggregate  amount  of  iustruction  offered  in  i 
three  hundred  and  eigbty-two  hours  a  week.  T. 
shows  the  number  of  hours  a  week  of  instruction 
courses  in  the  several  departments  for  the  last  twel 
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CODTM*  oBcnd  Is 

Semitic  Lan  guagc» 
SanekrituidZoiKl 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  and  Lalio . 

English 

Gcrnian 

IbUitui  and  Spanish 
Fhiloeophy    .   . 
Ethics     .... 
Political  Economy 
HistOT}'  .   .   . 
Raman  Lav  . 

Pine  ArW  ,  . 
Mathematics 
Physics  .  .  . 
Chemistry  . 
Nature)  Uistory  . 

Aggregate    .    .     196    228    240    235 


1    337    3oe  I  347 


sail  3 


In  a  communicatioQ  received  April  ITi,  the  Board  of  Overseers 
invited  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  to  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
initt«c  containing  certain  re  com  mend  at  ions  relating  to  the  study  of 
English.  The  measures  recoinmended  were:  (1)  that  the  conditions 
of  admission  should  be  so  changed  as  to  insure  greater  attentioti  iu 
schools  to  the  study  of  English  Literature,  —  including  modern  his- 
tory, especially  that  of  England  and  the  United  States,  —  and  to  the 
practice  of  Composition;  (2)  that  English  Composition  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the  Freshman  year ;  (.3)  that 
more  practice  in  composition  than  is  now  affoi-dcd  should  be  given  to 
the  students  ',  (4)  that  Honoi-s  in  English  should  be  given  at  gradua- 
tion ;  [H)  that  courses  of  lectures  iu  English  Literature'  should  be 
instituted;  (G)  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  instruction  in 
Elocution. 

Independently  of  these  recomraendationa,  the  Faculty  had  voted  to 
insert  in  the  Catalogue  a  notice  that  the  passages  set  for  translation 

*  Elcciivc  courses  amounting  to  four  hours  a  vcok  in  Fhilosopli;  and  rix  hours 
in  History  were  established  in  1878  to  take  Ibc  place  of  the  prfSfriht-d  work  in 
those  subjects,  which  vaa  abolished  at  tliat  time.  They  formed  no  actnal  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  instruction  given. 
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(from  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German)  in  tlie  examinations  for 
admission  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English,  with 
a  request  to  teachers  to  insist  on  the  use  of  good  English  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  candidate's  training  in  translation ;  and  Dr. 
Royce,  who  had  been  appointed  Instrnctor  in  Forensica  for  the  pres- 
ent yetir,  adopted,  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  a  new  plan  for 
conducting  the  work  in  that  department,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that 
bett«r  results  may  be  obtained.  With  the  cooperation  of  instructors 
in  nearly  all  departments,  Dr.  Koyce  prepared  a  list  of  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  topics,  which  was  printed  and  distributed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  From  tliis  list  the  subjects  of  all  forensics 
written  this  year  are  to  be  selected.  The  number  of  forensics  hereto- 
fore required  has  been  four  in  caeli  of  the  last  two  years.  The  new 
plan  provides,  in  tbe  fust  place,  a  brief  course  of  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  argumentative  composition.  The  work  of  the  students 
consists  of  (1)  a  forensic,  ti-eating  some  topic  that  can  be  profitably 
discussed  within  a  moderate  compass;  (i)  a  thesis  in  forensic  form 
((corresponding  to  the  second  and  ihird  forensics  of  the  old  system) 
on  a  sulijoct  that  demands  a  fuller  and  more  elaborate  treatment : 
and  (3)  a  final  examination,  in  which  eacti  student  is  required  to 
write  an  essay,  in  the  examination  room  and  within  three  hours, 
on  a  subject  tissigiicd  at  the  time  by  the  Instructor  fl-om  a  list  of  six 
subjects  previously  selected  by  the  student.  The  advantages  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  secui-ed  by  this  plan  are,  that  the  work  in  foren- 
sics, being  thus  systematized  and  furnished  with  a  tiual  examina- 
tion, will  acquire  something  of  the  cliaractcr  of  a  regular  course  and 
tliereby  a.ssume  greater  imjjortauce  in  the  eyes  of  the  student ;  and 
that  through  the  wide  range  of  topics  presented,  by  which  the  stu- 
dents in  almost  any  course  are  enabled  to  treat  of  subjects  that  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  their  ehoson  studies,  elective  work  and  forensic 
work  will  Ih3  brought  into  close  relation  with  one  anotlier,  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

Of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoard  of  Overseers,  the  first  was 
referred  by  the  Faculty  to  a  committee  which  then  had  under  consid- 
eration the  subject  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  wbich  has 
not  yet  made  its  report.  The  second,  tliird,  and  fourth  recommenda- 
tions have  been  carried  out  to  some  e\tcut  this  year.  The  proposi- 
tion to  innke  English  Composition  a  part  of  the  prescribed  work  of 
the  l''resbman  year  hud  been  bi'fore  the  l' acuity  more  than  once  ;  but 
no  .me  had  been  able  to  s-u^gest  a  practicable  plan.  The  difficulty 
lias  u<j\v  been  rejiiovcd,  huivevcr.  by  the  introduction  of  elective 
slu.lics  i[ito  the  Frcsliman  year,  to  lie  described  presently.  Of  ihe 
scvcu  hours  a  week  of  prescribed  work    appointed  for  the  present 
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FreshmaH  class,  three  are  given  to  Rhetoric  and  English  Compo- 
sition. Tlie  addition  of  a  full  elective  coarse  in  English  Composition 
has  been  recorded  above.  Honors  in  English  have  been  established, 
the  conditions  being  distinguished  excellence  in  six  elective  courses 
in  the  department,  including  at  least  one  in  Composition.  In  regard 
to  the  suggestion  that  courses  of  lectures  should  be  established  in 
English  Literature,  it  may  be  remarked  that  besides  the  lectures  ou 
certain  anthors  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  Pre- 
scribed Rhetoric,  the  elective  studies  in  English  Literature  open  to  a 
student  amount  to  six  full  courses,  —  which  is  half  of  the  whole 
amount  of  elective  work  required  of  him  after  his  Freshman  jear. 
Nevertheless  the  field  is  far  from  being  adequately  covered,  and  the 
Facultj-  would  gladly  see  additional  courses  established.  In  Elocution 
instruction  is  provided  for  voluntary  classes,  and  last  year  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  of  allowing  a  course  of  two  hours  a  week  in  this 
study  to  count  as  a  half-course  of  elective  worit.  The  Faculty  regard 
the  plan  as  still  on  trial,  and  were  not  prepared  to  go  farther  and 
establish  a  second  course  in.  Elocution  when  the  matter  was  before 
them  in  the  spring. 

Ilesides  Honors  in  English,  the  Faculty  also  established  Honors  in 
Modern  Literature,  the  conditions  of  attaining  which  are  distinguished 
success  in  six  elective  courses,  —  two  in  English,  two  in  German. 
and  two  in  French  literature;  ability  to  read  German  and  French 
nith  facility  at  sight ;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
some  author  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  himself  with  the  approval 
of  the  committee  of  examiners.  An  advanced  course  in  Italian  or 
Spanish  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  French  or  German,  but  not 
for  cither  of  the  English  courses  required. 

The  meetings  of  the  Faculty  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
year  were  chielly  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  proposed  changes. 
of  a  serious  character,  in  the  recpiiremeuts  for  a<lniission.  The  sub- 
,  Ject  was  Rnally  referred  to  a  committee  of  eleven  members,  with  the 
I'resident  as  chairman,  who  gave  much  time  and  labor  during  the 
closing  months  of  the  College  year  to  the  preparation  of  plans.  They 
had  not  yet  completed  their  work  when  the  year  came  to  an  end. 

They  had  however,  before  that  time,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
whatever  scheme  of  admission  requirements  might  eventually  be 
adopted,  the  Freshman  work  woiild  be  made  in  large  part  electi\e : 
and  they  accordingly  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  plan  of  studies  for 
the  present  Freshman  j'car,  which  with  slight  modifications  was 
adopte<i. 

L'uder  this  plan,  which  is  now  in  operation,  the  following  studies 
are  prescribed  for  all  Freshmen  :    Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 
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three  hours  a  week ;  Germaa  or  French  (the  one 
the  student  for  admission),  three  hours  a  week; 
istry  and  Physics,  eacli  once  a  week  for  a  half-yea 
these  prescribed  studies,  every  Frosbman  is  reqc 
full  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  of  elective  study  ; 
courses,  not  more  than  two  can  be  taken  in  any  on 
The  list  of  elective  studies  open  to  Freshmen 
distributed  in  the  summer  vacation.  In  each  of  1 
Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Physics,  a  group 
appeai'ed  in  place  of  the  old  prescribed  work,  and  t 
a  limited  number  of  elective  courses  in  other  depa 
piirtments,  and  the  number  of  courses  in  each,  in 
were  as  follows:  — 

FuU  Counei 
Greek 6 

German 2 

French ;   .   .   .   .  2 

History I 

Mathemntics S 

Physics 8 

Cliemislry 3 

Natural  History     .   .   .    .   ^ 4 

TotaL 25 

These  figures,  with  their  total  equivalent  to 
courses, — of  which  thirteen  and  a  half  represent 
work  and  are  not  included  in  the  table  on  page 
whole  amoimt  of  instruction  provided  for  Freshii 
ehoice  open  to  any  one  student  was  iu  the  natu 
less  extensive,  since  the  courses  in  many  of  tli 
graded  to  suit  students  of  different  degrees  of  prol 
no  Freshman  was  allowed  to  concentrate  his  wo 
more  than  two  courses  in  any  department. 

The  Freshmen  were  strongly  ui^ed  to  make 
studies  with  the  utmost  care,  seeking  the  best  j 
reach,  particulai'ly  that  of  their  former  teachers 
have  heeded  this  injunction,  and  their  choices 
below,  are  on  the  whole  encouraging.  To  the 
teachers  is  probably  duo  the  fact  that  Greek, 
maties,  which  have  now  for  the  first  time  been  ma 
in  College,  have  attracted  the  lai^est  number  of  si 
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Whole  number  of  Freihmen S6S 

Number  of  Freahmen  taking  one  or  more  elective  coaniel  in 

Greek ' 163 

Latin ■  .    .   .  196 

German 26 

French 98 

History 181 

Mathcmatice 141 

PhjsicB 26 

Chemielry 11 

Natnral  History 60 

Number  of  Freshmen  whose  choice  inctndes  studies  in 

Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics S8 

This  scheme  of  Freshmaa  studies  has  been  adopted  for  the  current 
year,  and  ia  not  to  be  regarded  as  permanent  in  its  present  shape. 
No  final  disposition  of  the  matter  can  be  reached  until  the  character 
of  the  admission  requirements,  with  which  the  work  of  the  Freshman 
year  must  necessarily  stand  in  close  relation,  is  determined.  The 
discussioD  of  that  momentous  question  will  be  resumed  during  the 
present  year.  To  devise  a  plan  which  shall  give  to  what  ore  called 
modern  studies  an  opportunity  to  show  their  worth  as  prepartitory 
training  for  a  liberal  education,  without  endangering  the  position  of 
the  old  studies,  whose  value  has  been  proved  by  long  experience,  is 
the  problem  before  the  Faculty.  With  its  wise  solution  the  interests 
of  education  are  deeply  concerned.  It  is  a  question  which  neither 
prejudice  nor  innovating  zeal  can  fitly  approach.  It  demands  the 
most  careful  and  candid  inquiry,  to  ascertain  existing  facte  and  to 
anticipate  the  remote  results  of  measures  proposed.  It  fully  merits 
the  long  and  patient  deliberation  which  it  is  receiving  at  the  hands  of 
the  Facnlty. 

CLEMENT  L.   SMITH,  Dean. 

HovxuBKii  22,  1684. 


To  THE  PSESIDENT  OF  TnE   UHIVEltSITr: 

Sitt,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Graduate  Department  for  the  year  1883-8-t :  — 

The  Dumber  of  students  in  the  department  was  eighty-four.  Of 
these,  sixteen  were  persons  studying  at  the  University,  without  being 
candidates  for  a  degree  or  holders  of  fellowships ;  sixty-one  were 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
or  Doctor  of  Science;  and  eight  (including  one  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.)  were  holders  of  fellowships. 

Nineteen  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacj-  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  for  that  degree 
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wft8  twenty-one ;  of  whom  seven  withdrew,  and  foui 
degree  at  the  close  of  the  jear. 

Thia  ecumeratiou  does  not  include  those  who  wen 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  connexion  with  a  pre 
The  number  of  these  persons  was  nine  ;  one  iu  Div 
and  two  in  Medicine. 

Thirteen  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  f 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts,  and  the 
candidates  for  that  degree  was  thirty-four;  of  w 
withdrawn,  one  has  become  a  candidate  simply  fi 
Master  of  Arts,  five  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  seventeen  are  still  candit 
candidate  for  thia  degree  took  the  degree  of  A.M. 
year,  but  still  continues  his  candidacy  for  the  degret 

Two  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
of  Science,  and  the  whole  nnmber  of  candidates  fo 
six ;  of  whom  two  have  withdrawn,  one  received  1 
end  of  the  year,  and  three  are  still  candidates  for  it, 
.  The  following  are  the  names  of  persons  admitt* 
recommend ati on  of  the  Academic  Council,  at  Commei 

A.M. 
Joseph  Randolph  Coolidgg,  A.B.  1883. 
Harold  Clarehoe  Ehhbi,  A.B.  I87fi,  M.D.  1880. 
James  Newtob  Garbatt,  A.B.  1883. 
Ernest  Flaoo  Henderson-,  A.B.  1883. 
Charles  Austim  Hocns,  A.B.  1880. 
Horace  Addison  Hoffman,  A.B.  (Indiana  Univi 
Herueht  Eveleth  Greens,  A.B.  1881. 
Berwick  Mannim,  A.B.  (^Aiulieral  College)  1882. 
Alanson  Ukrdert  Maters,  A.B.  1881. 
John  Farwell  Moors,  A.B.  188S. 
Samuel  Newell  Nelson,  A.B.  1878,  M.D.  1882. 
Walter  Ferbes  Price,  A.B.  {Jlaverford  College) 
William  Stanford  Stevens,  A.B.  18P0,  M.D.  181 
Mkrle  St.  CHon  Wright,  A.B.  1881. 
Theouobb  Ltman  Wrioht,  A.B.  {Beloa  CoUege) 

A.ia.  tis  an  adjunct  to  D.B. 
Arthur  Anderson  Brooks,  A.B.  1879 


AM.  as  an  ailjutict  U>  LI..B. 
Harrt  W.   MXCK,  A.'B.  (College  of  Ci/y  of  New   Y. 
Henri  Melville,  A.B.  {DaHmovth  CoUege)  1879. 
James  Parker  Paruenter,  A.B.  I88I. 
WiixiAM  Andrews  Pkw,  A.B.  1880. 
Edward  Lotiirop  Rand,  A.B.  1881. 

r  HowLAND  Wade,  A.B.  1881. 
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All  the  holders  of  these  fellowships  pursaed  their  studies  in  Europe 
during  the  academic  year,  except  Mr.  Band,  who  was  obliged  by 
illness  CHUsed  b}'  overwork  to  return  to  this  country  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Patten  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Bonn.  Dr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Shorey  withdrew  from  their  fellowships 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  both  gentlemen  having  done  excellent  work  in 
the  department  of  Classical  Philology-.  Messrs.  Cole,  Fowler,  Patten, 
and  Rand  were  reappointed  to  their  respective  fellowships  for  the 
year  1884-86. 

The  following  new  appointments  to  fellowships  were  made  at  the 
close  of  the  year  :  — 

To  a  Parker  Ftthncthip. 
Jahes  RicnAitD  Jewett,  A.B.  1884,  a  distinguiahed  Btadent  of  the  Semitic 
LangDBgee,  who  purpoecs  to  continue  the  stadj  of  thoee  languages  id  the  Eait 
■nd jn  Germany. 

To  the  Kirkiand  FiUoteship. 
John  Ui.nic  Nkp,  A.B.  1884.  a  dislinguiBbed  student  of  Chemistry,  who  pdP- 
poBcs  to  continue  thai  sludj  in  Germany. 

The  Harris  Fellowship  and  the  Rogers  Scholarship  are  bestowed  in 
accordance  with  recommend  alio  ns  of  the  College  Faculty,  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  that  Faculty.  They  were  held  by  the  fol- 
lowing persons  during  the  year  1883-84  :  — 

J/arris  Feltowahip. 
Charles  Hall  GBANnoKNT,  A.R.  1883,  studying  Modern  Languages. 

Rogers  Scholarship, 
Uf.nrv  F.DWAitDH  SoiJTT.  A.B.  1881,  studying  Hifltoiy- 

On  the  30th  of  January  1884,  the  Coi-poration  voted  to  appro- 
priate, for  the  present,  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  fund  then 
recently  bequeathed  without  restrictions  to  the  University  by  the 
late  Henry  T.  Morgan,  Ksq.,  of  New  York,  to  the  establishment  of 
graduate  seholarships  in  tlio  dcpartiiieut  of  Arts,  and  requested  the 
Academic  Council  to  prepare  rules  for  these  scholarships.  Four 
Kcholarsliips  on  this  foundation  have  been  established,  with  an  income 
of  five  hundred  dollars  each ;  and  are  now  named  the  Morgan 
Fellowships. 

The  Mot^an  Fellowships  are  assigned  to  persous  undertaking 
adv.inccd  liberal  studies  in  the  departments  in  which  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  I'hilosopby  and  Doctor  of  Science  are  given ;  that  is,  at 
present,  in  Philolofjy,  Philosophy,  Ilistorj-,  Political  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, Phjsics,  Natural  History,  and  Music.     No  academic  degree 
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is  required  as  a  qualtficatioD,  nor  are  the  incnmbents  of  these  fellow- 
ahipa  necessarily  candidntee  for  any  degree.  Bnt  every  applicant  for 
appointment  must  exhibit  proof  of  snch  previous  training,  attain- 
ments, and  capacity,  as  pi-omise  special  fitness  for  the  work  which  he 
purposes  to  undertake  ;  and  the  holder  of  a  fellowship  must  carry  on 
hisstudies  in  Cambridge  throughout  the  academic  year,  under  the 
aupervision  of  the  standing  committee  in  the  department  in  which 
his  studies  lie,  and  is  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  other  occupation, 
except  such  public  instruction  as  may  have  been  approved  by  the 
Academic  Council.  The  term  oY  appointment  to  a  Alorgan  Fellow- 
sliip  is  one  year,  but  the  bolder  is  eligible  for  appointment  for  a 
second  year. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  to  these  fellowships  for  the 
year  1884-85:  — 

Morgan  Fetlowshipt. 

William    Geobqe    Bbown,   S.B.    (PniB.    Virginia)     1877,  tt     studentj  ot 
Chemistry ; 

Horace  Addison  HotFHAN,  A.B.  {Indiana  Univ.)  1881,  A.M.  {llarcard) 
18S4,  n  student  of  Classics ; 

Leander  Milleb  HoBKiNS,  S.B.  and  B.C.E.  (DVitV.  Wuconnii)  1883,  a  stu- 
dent of  Mathematics; 

William  Albert  Loev,  S.B.  iUniv.  Michigan)  1881,  S.M.  {Hid.)  1684,  a 
student  of  Zoology. 

JAMES  MILLS  PEIRCE, 
Secretary  of  the  Academir,  Council. 


To  THE  PllESIDENT  OF  THE  UNrvERSrrr : 
Sm,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  of  Theology,  I  respectfully  submit 

the  following  report  for  the  .tcademic  year  1883-84  :  — 

Twenty-three  students  were  connected  with  the  School  during  the 

year.     They  were  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

Ilcsident  Graduates 3 

Senior  Class 3 

Middle  Class 4 

Junior  ClaaB 6 

8|iccial  Students 7 

Of  the  resident  graduates  two  represented  Oberlin  Theologica 
Seminary  and  one  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 
The  number  of  students  is  of  interest,  as  this  year  was  the  first  to 
be  alTected  by  the  great  elevation  of  the  standard  of  admission  that 
had  Iieen  recently  made.  For  the  eleven  yeai-s  previous  the  number 
of  students,  as  stated  by  the  Catalogue,  had  only  twice  been  above 
the  number  of  last  year ;   and  of  the  twenty-three  students  of  last 
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year,  eleven  were  new  men.  It  would  appear  then,  bo  far  as  can 
be  judged  by  the  experience  of  a  single  year,  that  a  higher  grade  of 
scholarship  has  been  gecured  with  little,  if  any,  loss  of  numbers. 

Besides  Divinity  students,  forty-nine  members  of  the  undei^radnate 
department  of  the  College  and  one  member  of  the  post-graduate 
department  attended  the  exercises  of  the  School. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  instruction  given,  ti^ther  with  the 
attendance  of  Divinity  students  and  of  College  students,  may  be 
learned  from  tlie  accompanying  table,  pp.  98,  99. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  the  School,  lectures  were 
given  by  officers  of  the  University,  not  teachers  of  the  School,  as 

follows :  — 

The  Miniiler  and  tht  PtopU :  1*i:ii.liph  Buookb,  D.D.,  of  the  Board  of  Orer- 

The  Evolution  of  a  Christian  Minitter:  J.  F.  Clabke,  D.D..  of  the  Board  of 

One  Wnrd  more  about  Free -Will:  William  James,  M.D.,  AssUtant  ProfecBor 

of  Piiilosophy. 
T'lafo's  Idra  of  Immortality :  W.  W.  Goodw:n,  LL.D.,  Frofessor  of  Greek. 
The  Natural  History  of  Altruism:  K.  S.  Siialeu,  S.D.,  Professor  of  Pale- 


t,  M.I).,  Professor  of  Phyeiolo;^,  and  Dean  of  the 

These  lectures  were  giyen  in  the  chapel  of  Divinity  Hall  and  were 
very  largely  attended  ;  the  chapel  being  in  every  case  well  filled. 
They  were  interesting  and  iustruotive. 

Professor  Lyon's  course  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old 
Testament  was  also  lai^ely  attended  by  persons  not  connected  with 
the  School. 

The  most  marked  event  in  the  history  of  the  School  during  the 
year  was  the  death  of  Ezra  Abbot,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  had  held  the 
position  of  Husscy  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Inter- 
pretation since  1872.  A  memorial  of  Dr.  Abbot  is  to  be  published 
by  the  Scliooi,  I  will  therefore  simply  remark  here  that  bis  students 
and  his  colle.igues  feel  the  loss  of  his  personal  presence  not  less  than 
that  of  the  great  learning  which  he  brought  to  the  service  of  his 
department. 

Hajipily  the  vacancy  left  by  Dr.  Abbot  could  be  at  once  filled  by 
the  election  of  .Joseph  Ilcury  Thayer,  D.D.,  to  be  his  successor. 
The  acknowledged  [>osition  of  Dr.  Thayer  as  a  scholar,  his  experi-  . 
cnce  and  success  as  a  fcaclior  in  a  similar  department  at  Andover. 
his  genial  personality,  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  intimate  and 
conlidenti.il  friend  of  Dr.  Alibi>t,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  for  a 
jear  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  that  he  belonged 
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already  to  its  corps  of  teachera,  —  all  unite  to  make  this  appointmeDt 
a  most  desirable  one.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Thayer  ia  a  further 
illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the  present  broad  policy  of  the  School, 
by  which  it  is  not  limited  to  a  single  denomination  in  its  selection  of 
teachers. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  bring  together  into  a  single 
view  certain  lines  of  development  which  have  been  happily  com- 
pleted  in  the  recent  history  of  the  School. 

The  first  of  these  which  I  will  name  is  that  in  the  direction  of  the 
freedom  of  the  students,  to  which  I  called  special  attention  in  my  last 
report.  Marks  for  absence  were  first  given  up  at  lectures,  then  at 
chapel,  and  finally  the  student  was  left  free  to  select  the  studies 
which  he  would  pursue  and  the  order  in  which  he  would  pursue  them, 
subject  only  to  such  control  as  the  nature  of  each  study  required  or 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  no  department  should  be  neglected. 
All  that  can  be  further  accomplished  in  this  direction  is  such  increase 
in  the  number  of  courses  ofiTered  as  shall  make  the  advantage  of  this 
freedom  more  and  more  marked. 

The  second  line  of  development  to  lie  noticed  is  that  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship.  The  successive  steps  by 
which  the  result  now  reached  has  been  attained  were:  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  which  was  given  to 
such  graduates  as  hud  reached  the  required  degreee  of  scholarship  in 
certain  branches  that  were  indicated  ;  the  doing  away  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  graduation,  except  by  winning  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  in  the  manner  just  stated ;  the  refusal  to  give  scholarships 
or  other  pecuniary  aid  to  students  who  hud  not  reached  a  perceiilago 
of  seventy-five  per  ceut'on  their  examinations ;  and,  finallj',  the  re- 
fusal to  give  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  to  men  who  had  not 
received  a  collegiate  education  or  its  full  equivalent;  and  the  re- 
quiring from  Special  Students  an  examination  equal  to  that  which 
had  been  before  required  for  admission  to  the  Junior  class.  No 
further  advance  would  seem  possible  in  this  direction,  except  that 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  may  require  a  higher  standard  for 
the  reception  of  a  scholarship.  To  admit  to  the  School  only  college 
graduates  would  not  only  be,  in  my  judgment,  on  general  considei'a- 
tions  unwise  ;  it  would  run  counter  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest  of  the 
Williimis  Fund,  which  prescribes  that  '■  no  student  shall  be  debarred 
of  this  charity  by  reason  of  not  having  had  a  degree  at  a  college." 

The  third  line  of  development  to  which  I  rcler  is  that  in  the  direc- 
tion of  practically  carrying  out  the  principle  of  uon-sectarianism 
which  is  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  School.  This  prescribes 
that  "  no  assent  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  dcnomiiiutionof  Christiaus 
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shall  be  required  either  of  the  insti-octors  or  atiide 
fact,  however,  up  to  the  year  1879  the  School  wi 
it  were  strictly  a  Unitariau  organization.  Ail  th 
Unitarian  and  so  were,  witli  rare  exceptiooa,  the 
In  the  year  1879  an  appeal  was  made  for  the  £ 
of  the  School.  This  appeal  was  addressed  as  a  i 
the  Unitarian  ehurches  of  the  country.  There  was 
that  such  an  appeal  would  make  it  more  difficult  in 
any  change  in  the  manageineut  of  the  School  so  f 
nal  relations  are  concerned.  To  obviate  this 
Eliot  wisely  made  a  fresh  and  move  explicit  stater 
on  which  the  School  was  founded.  In  a  public  m' 
First  Church  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  bringin: 
School  before  the  public,  President  Eliot  said  :  — 

"The  Harvard  Divinity  School  is  not  diBtioctivcly  Uh 
coDstituIion  or  by  the  intciilion  of  its  foundere.  The  docl 
rian  sect,  called  in  this  century  Unitarian,  ore  indci'd  cntit 
position  in  the  School  so  long  a^  It  exists,  eimply  because 
founded,  and  for  two  generations  at  least  has  been  Bupporte 
But  the  government  of  the  Universit;  cannot  underlabe 
Unitarian  teaohers  or  to  grant  any  pecaliar  favors  to  Unitai 

The  address  of  President  Eliot,  of  which  the 
form  a  part,  was  published  with  other  addresses  in 
was  made  tlie  basis  of  the  appeal  to  the  churche! 
of  the  position  of  the  School  made  by  President  '. 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  Unitarian  body.  Tl 
in  which  Unitarians  should  have  r^hts,  bi^f  no  m 
to  its  sense  of  what  was  best  for  itaelf  and  was 
with  its  own  principles.  On  the  strength  of  ih 
given  the  money  which  was  asked  for  was  soon  i 
indeed  overflowing  the  limit  of  the  request. 

Since  the  events  just  described  five  profesaoi 
pointed.  Of  these  one  is  a  Unitarian  minister,  0 
layman,  two  are  Baptists,  and  one  is  Orthodox  Cor 

The  enlarged  denominational  position  of  the  Seho 
nized  to  some  extent  by  students  of  Theology.  O 
students  of  last  year  at  least  six  were  connected  w 
other  than  Unitarian.  It  so  happened  that  to  tlit 
the  six  largest  scholarships  awaniled  during  the  \ 
dence  may  indicate  the  quality  of  the  men  thus 
School ;  while  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  as 
incidence  was  not  noticed  may  illustrate  the  natu 
ment. 
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The  chaDge  in  the  deDomtuational  relations  of  the  School  has 
practically  beeu  so  great  and  the  view  of  its  real  position  is  in  many 
minds  so  obscure  that  it  may  be  well  that  some  explicit  statement 
of  the  position  of  the  School  should  be  made ;  and  especially  that 
some  statement  should  be  left  on  record  of  the  understanding  with 
which  the  movement  above  described  was  carried  on. 

The  fundamental  question  is  obviously  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  respectful  exposition"  in  the  President's  address. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Hancock 
and  Ilollis  professorships  which  were  founded  before  the  School  was 
established,  the  endowment  of  the  School  has  been  made  by^ni- 
tarians,  and  wheu  it  is  considered  further  that  the  Unitarian  body 
is  not  merely  one  denomination  among  others,  but  that  it  differs 
from  most  other  denominations  in  points  in  regard  to  which  they  are 
practically  in  accord,  I  think  that  it  would  be  admitted  that  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  could  not  be  regarded  as  respectfully  entertained 
if  it  were  not  represented  by  at  least  two  professors,  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  teacher  of  Theology. 

In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  —  namely,  that  there  should  be  a 
professor  in  the  School  who  should  teach  Theology  from  the  Unita- 
rian standpoint,  —  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  was  explicitly  stated 
after  considtation  with  the  President,  bj-  Rev.  W.  M.  Salter,  who  was 
emplojed  as  an  agent  for  the  School,  and  by  myself,  in  our  appeals 
for  money. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  putting  the  teaching  of  Theology  per- 
manently into  the  hands  of  Unitarians  gives  to  the  Unitarian  body 
an  undue  advantage,  1  can  suggest  no  other  way  by  which  this  diffi- 
culty could  be  avoided  than  the  founding  of  a  new  professorship,  to 
be  filled  by  an  Orlbodos  piofessor  of  Theology.  I  know  that  the 
idea  of  a  theological  school  in  whicli  opposing  sj-stems  of  Theology 
are  taught  strikes  manj-  as  absurd.  A  little  thought  will  show, 
however,  that  the  idea  is  wholly  reasonable. 

The  first  consideration  that  may  be  adduced  is  that  theological 
study  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
science.  ■  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  nowhere  scieutifically  taught. 
Each  denomination  would  perhaps  claim  that  in  its  schools  The- 
ology is  taught  as  a  science.  The  existence  of  other  schools  how- 
ever, in  which  a  different  form  of  Theologj-  is  taught,  would  show 
that  the  justice  of  its  claim  had  not  yet  been  acknowledged.  In  this 
respect  the  teaching  of  Theology  is  somewhat  like  tluit  of  Philosophy. 
It  is  recognized  to  be  a  natural  and  proper  thing  that  different  sys- 
tems of  Philosophy  should  be  taught  in  the  same  university ;  for 
though  each  may  claim  that  it  has  reached  the  truth,  tlie  claim  of 
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each  is  disputed  by  studeots  whose  judgmeot  carries  weiglit.  It  is 
true  even  in  regard  to  phj-sical  science  tliat,  so  far  as  it  is  progres- 
sive, tbcre  must  be  within  it  depai-tments  in  regard  to  which  like 
statements  could  be  made.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  considered 
absurd  that  the  theory  of  development  by  natural  selection  should 
have  both  defenders  and  opponents  among  the  teachers  in  Harranl 
College. 

Whether  or  not  Theology  can  ever  become  a  science  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  been  using  this  term,  is  a  question  not  to  be  discussed 
here.  It  will  be  admilterl,  however,  that  the  more  nearly  it  may 
reach  the  point  of  development  at  which  it  may  be  worthy  of  this 
name  the  better ;  and  surely  nothing  would  tend  more  to  accompliab 
this  result  than  the  existence  of  a  school  in  which  different  systems 
of  Theology  are  presented  side  by  side  for  study  and  comparison. 

A  second  consideration  that  may  be  adduced  in  this  connection 
is  that  the  study  of  Theology  is  lately  historical.  The  history  of 
Doctrine  is  one  of  its  most  important  elements.  No  history,  if  the 
phrase  may  be  allowed,  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  Present. 
If  Divinity  students  could  become  acquainted  with  other  existing 
forms  of  Theology  than  their  own  they  would  be  able  to  teach  their 
own  with  far  better  effect. 

It  cannot  he  expected  that  a  professorship  like  tliat  here  indicated 
would  he  founded  by  Unitarians  as  such  or  by  Oithodox  as  such. 
If  founded  at  all  it  must  be  by  friends  of  the  University  who  desire 
to  establish  theological  teaching  upon  the  broadest  possible  foun- 
dation. 

AYhilc  fur  the  reasons  that  have  been  indicated  certain  professors 
may  be  selected  as  represeutiug  one  denomination  or  another,  it 
would  obviously  be  a  violation  of  the  charter  of  the  School  and 
wholly  foreign  to  its  spirit  to  subject  their  teaching,  or  that  of  any 
tustruclor  of  the  .Sdiool,  to  a  denominational  standard.  One  great 
object  of  the  institution  is  to  pi-omote  the  scientiiic  study  of  Theology, 
and  this  end  would  l':iii  of  accouiplinhment  if  any  test  wer«  applied 
to  its  teaching  of  a  nature  diffci-ent  from  that  to  which  teachers  of 
philosophy  and  science  nre  subjected. 

In  rcgaixl  to  the  tliree  lines  of  development  that  have  been  de- 
sci'ib('d  it  maj'  be  remarked  that  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  such  an  elevation  nf  the  staudani  of  scliolarship  has  been  accom- 
plished with  so  little  loss  of  numbers;  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
remove  so  many  restrictions  from  students  with  no  disturbance  of  the 
rcgiihir  workiug  of  the  School ;  and  that  the  denominational  relations 
of  the  I'ichool  liave  been  so  greatly  enlarged  with  no  loss  of  the  con- 
tjileiiie  of  tlial  Ijuily  to  wliicli  it  owes  its  existence  aud  its  support. 
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The  library  during  the  last  year  has  been  under  the  efficient  care 
of  Arthnr  Anderson  Brooks,  A.M.  The  library  has  received  during 
the  year  the  following  additions :  — 

Bound  Tolumea 302 

Pamphlets 83 

■      Periodicals 1C8 

The  librarian  made  a  carefVil  account  of  the  volumes  in  the  library 
with  the  following  result :  — 

Bound  volumes 17,284 

Pamphlets 2,271 

I'eriodicala 8,366 

The  number  of  bound  volumes  was  found  to  be  larger  than  previous 
eatimntea  had  indicated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  former  enumera- 
tions, pamphlets  after  being  bound  had  still  been  reckoned  as 
pamphlets  and  not  as  volumes. 

The  card- catalogue  increased  slowly  during  the  year  and  a  begin- 
ning was  made  in  a  cai'd  subject- catalogue. 

I  cannot  omit  reference  to  the  generous  donation  by  Mrs.  Ezra 
Abbot  of  a  large  part  of  Dr.  Abbot's  library,  the  gift  including 
nearly  four  thousand  volumes.  Mrs.  Abbot,  without  making  any 
formal  condition  upon  which  the  gift  depends,  yet  states  in  her  letter 
of  donation  that  slie  should  be  glad  to  be  assured  of  two  things  :  first, 
that  the  collection  shall  be  kept,  under  the  title  of  the  Ezra  Abbot 
Library,  so  far  intact  as  is  consistent  with  its  usefulness ;  second, 
that  there  shall  be  secured  ns  soon  as  possible  for  tliis  collection,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  I>iviuity  School  library,  a  more  adequate  and  safe 
place  of  deposit.  The  nature  of  the  collection  will  probably  make  it 
easy  to  fulfil  to  a  large  extent  the  first  of  these  requests.  The  second 
brings  to  light  a  need  of  the  School  that  has  been  long  felt  and  which 
is  made  by  this  gift  more  pressing,  that  of  a  fii'o-proof  library  dis- 
tinct from  Divinity  Hall,  but  easily  accessilile  from  it.  This  is  im- 
portant for  the  preservation  of  our  books,  for  the  encouragement  of 
future  donationn,  and  uir  making  possible  the  iransforanco  from  Gore 
Hall  of  volumes  important  to  students  of  Tiieology.  Such  transfer- 
ance  is  made  to  some  dejtartmental  librnrics  to  the  great  advantage 
of  students  in  these  departments.  It  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Divinity  library,  as  the  risk  from  fire  is  too  great. 

Among  the  donations  received  during  the  last  year  may  be  men- 
tioned an  anonymous  gift  of  8750,  and  a  gift  of  §150  from  George  S. 
Hale,  Ksq.  This  latter  amount  is,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hale,  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 
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I.  Etercises. 


Preaching  by^lndcnls  in  the  Chnpcl  of  the  Sthool,  open  I 

Debate  by  elndenlB,  each  speaker  being  criticised  in  Ihe  pre 

Once  in  two  weeks. 
Conference  Meetings,  conducted  by  studeatB,  alternating  wi 

Morning  Prayers,  conducted  by  teachers  and  studpnta. 

C.  C.  E 

Nov  E«  DEE,  188*. 


'  To  THE  Pbksidest  of  the  UmvERaiTr: 

SiK,  — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  ujio 
for  the  ncademic  year  1883—84  :  — 

The  table  ou  pp.  104,  105  gives  the  courses  of  stm 
during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the 
the  number  of  exercises  per  weeic  in  ea<'h  course,  a 
students  who  offered  themiselves  for  esaraination  : 
the  end  of  tJie  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  tlie  attendance  at  t 
the  last  fourteen  years  :  — 


i 

7 

S 

i 

i 

|: 

1 

Whole  no.  of  sladents  in 

the  School 

ir.» 

IflR 

117 

14] 

U-l 

173 

190 

196 

16- 

No.lb.it  were  in  thcSfhool 

during  the  wbole  year 

107 

107 

100 

121 

13f 

lot 

ICS 

172  13 

No.lhiitwereintlicSchool 

only  part  of  the  year  . 

6S 

3! 

8 

20 

14 

20 

31 

24    3 

Average  number     .   .   . 

136 

123 

113 

131 

137 

ir,3 

L8i 

183  15 

The  following  table  exhibits  tbe  School  as  divided 
the  estabhshment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  th 
admission :  — 


IS7;-73, 

1B7S-79. 

18-9-W. 

rm.. 

... 

First  Year     .   .   . 

72 

63 

78 

67 

6 

Second  Year     .   . 

70 

50 

32 

B8 

4 

Third  Year   .   .    . 

— 

_ 

21 

14 

2 

Special  Students  . 

31 

47 

46 

33 

^ 
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In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  al- 
though the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  beginning 
of  1877-78,  there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78  did  not  take  the 
three-years'  course,  but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
that  class  having  entered  the  School  before  the  three-yeaiV  course 
^ent  into  operation. 

The  following  tabic  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 


«,-,., 

„„-™. 

n^. 

.»„,, 

,™ 

18S2-S3. 

,««. 

Offered 

7 

15 

7 

18 
12 

26 
13 

19 
16 

12 

10 

12 
5 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
a  degree  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years' 
course :  —  ' 
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First  Year  . 
Second  Year 
ThirdYt-ar. 

Ge  51  15    50  42  K 
6G47  19liO  80  1 

73  fi9  4 

•IS  2G  2 

45  43  2 
49  4G  3 

18  IH  0 

40  44  5 
38  3T  1 
3G  33  3 

4G  44  2 
3C  34  a 
21  10  2 

51  41  10 
;iS31    4 
2G2S    1 

In  rcgai-d  to  the  c 

eludes  no  Special  S    d 
in  it  were  either  gra     a 
for  admission.     Of    ou 
year  cliiss  of  1877-        an 
nuinljer  of  failures  tu   ha 

The  following  tab 
honor  degree  in  each 


ob  urved  that  it  in- 
;  iplicaiits  included 
1  the  examination 
a  )ly  to  tlie  second- 
f     the  much  greater 

aminations  for  the 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since  the 
eRtablifibment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined  for  a 
degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  members  of  the 
School  during  that  year ;  — 


,.„-». 
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]i«o-ei. 

iesi-s2. 
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Ill 
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ill 

Ill 

Ill 
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First  Tear  . 
SfOondYear 
Third  Year. 

5    2    3 

3    2    1 

G    4    2 
1     1    0 
5    4    1 

6    i    2 
4    i    0 

2    1    1 

10   8  2 

3   8    0 
3    2    1 

r  6  1 

3    3   0 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 

entered  the  Sohool  in  each  year  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  aud 

shows  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges ;  and  of  the 

4  latter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Har\-ard  and  how  many  of  other 

colleges ;  — 
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It  is  still  too  soon  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  combined  effect 
upon  the  School  of  tlie  examination  for  admission  and  the  three- 
years'  coui'sc.  Tlie  effect  of  the  former  is  indeed  pretty  obrioiis. 
On  tlic  one  hand,  it  lias  largely  reduced  the  number  of  non-gradual e* 
entering  the  Sfliool :  wJiilo,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  very  roiivh 
affeeti'd  the  ([uality  of  tliosi'  unn-graduatcs  who  still  enter,  —  that  is 
to  say,  a  hirjn'  niaj-irily  <)f  the  non-grailuales  who  now  enter  the 
School  I'litcr  ii^i  Sjifcial  Students,  without  eveji  attempting  to  pa-'s 
tlic  examination  for  aiimLsision  ;  and  of  those  who  attempt  to  pass  llie 
examination  a  lar^re  ])oilion  fail,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  ll 
may  he  said,  therefore,  that  the  chief  effect  of  the  exuYnination  foi 
adiiiis-ion  has  been  lo  improve  tlie  quality  of  the  School  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  numbers.     When  tlie  examination  was  established,  the 
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Faculty  was  greatly  in  the  dark  upon  two  points :  first,  what  propor- 
tion of  those  entering  the  School  without  a  degree  would  be  able  to 
pass  the  examination  in  languages  without  any  or  much  special  pre- 
paration ;  secondly,  to  what  extent  would  candidates  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  examination  as  thej-  prepare  themselves  for  admission 
to  college.  On  neither  point  has  our  experience  thus  far  been  en- 
couraging. Indeed,  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  finally 
pass  the  examination  for  admission,  enter  the  School  in  the  ^1*81 
instance  as  Special  Students,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  admis- 
sion examination  and  pass  it  during  the  three  years  that  they  are  in 
tiie  Scliool ;  for  our  present  practice  enables  one  to  obtain  a  degree 
by  remaiuiiig  in  tlie  School  three  full  years  and  passing  all  the  neces- 
sary examinations,  though  he  be  only  a  Special  Student  during  a 
portion  —  or  even  during  the  whole  —  of  the  three  years. 

The  extension  of  tJie  course  to  three  years  is  supposed  chiefly  to 
have  affected  graduates  of  colleges  ;  and  to  what  extent  and  how  it 
has  affected  them  it  is  diflicult  to  say.  It  is  not  clear  that  it  has 
prevented  any  considerable  number  of  graduates  from  entering  the 
School.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  the  number  of  gradnates 
entering  the  School  has  not  varied  greatly  in  the  different  j-ears  ;  nor 
is  it  elear  u^wn  the  whole  whether  the  number  has  increased  or 
diminished.  The  most  important  change  has  consisted  in  a  lat^c 
increase  of  Harvard  graduates  and  a  corresponding  falling  off  in 
graduates  of  other  colleges.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  latter  phenome- 
non has  any  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  course ;  and  an 
obvious  explanation  of  it  may  be  found  iu  the  fact  that  local  law- 
schools  have  been  constantly  springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  As  to  Harvard  graduates  entering  the  Scliool,  they  have 
more  than  doubled  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  From  1870  to 
187^,  both  inclusive,  they  increased  pretty  constantly  and  regularly, 
until  in  the  latter  year  they  reached  flfty-iiiuc.  In  the  three  follow- 
ing years  they  fell  oiT  largely, — namely,  to  fortj-one  in  1«80,  to 
twenty-nine  in  1881,  and  to  tbirty-thrce  iu  1M82.  In  ISHS,  however, 
thej-  increase)!  again  to  forty-hpven ;  and  during  the  current  year 
fifty-five  have  entered  to  this  date,  being  one  more  than  entered  up 
to  the  corresponding  date  in  1879.  TJiis  falling  off  in  Ilai-vnrd 
graduates  has  been  an  important  factor  in  dimininhing  the  size  of  the 
School  during  tlie  last  three  or  four  years  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  falling  off  was  producwl  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
course  or  by  any  other  than  accidental  causes.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  tlie  lengthening  of  the  course  took  effect  in  1877,  that  up  to  that 
time  the  largest  number  of  Harvard  graduates  that  had  entered  the 
School  in  any  year  was  forty-seven,  and  that  in  two  years  from  that 
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time  tbe  number  iucreaseci  to  fifty-nine.  A  Inrg 
Harvard  grsicluates  wlio  enter  the  Scbool  do  bo 
graduating;  and  hence  the  size  of  any  givtn  gra 
the  proportion  of  the  class  who  intend  to  study  1b 
hare  much  effect  upon  tbe  number  of  Harvard  f 
the  Law  School  during  the  following  year.  On  tb' 
fore,  tbo  falling  off  in  l-Iar\-ard  graduates  in  188t 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  lengthening  of  the  cc 
other  bund,  the  increase  in  Harvard  graduates  in  1 
not  be  regarded  as  a  recovery  from  the  first  effects 
of  the  course. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tbe  success  o 
course  has  been  and  is,  not  the  difticulty  of  itir 
enter  the  tSchool,  but  the  difficulty  of  inducing  th 
three  years.  During  the  seven  years  extending  i 
both  inclusive,  the  average  length  of  attendance  of 
ing  tlie  School  was  a  trifle  over  a  year  and  a  t) 
During  the  seven  years  extending  from  1877  to  1' 
(being  the  period  during  which  the  three  years  o 
opeiatiou)  the  average  length  of  attendance  has 
a  veil  and  a  h^lf  (1.52  years).  The  latter  period 
a  giin  o\cr  the  foi-mer  of  only  one  si.\th  of  a  ye 
length  of  attendance  ;  nor  can  this  gain  all  be  croi 
jeirs  cour'ie  f  ti  it  has  in  the  main  been  gradual , 
thitu^h  the  whole  period  of  fourteen  years.  It  n 
thcrcfoie  thit  the  three  years'  course  has  not  ; 
much  fiuit  so  fir  as  regards  the  .School  as  a  wbol 
statement  hone\cr  is  hable  to  give  an  erroneous 
the  number  of  students  who  have  remained  in  thi 
full  yeiis  since  the  three  years'  course  went  i]it< 
leu^theuiiig  of  the  course  ft-oni  two  yeais  to  tlirce 
sh  >it(.n  as  ncU  as  to  lengthen  the  average  attend 
hiie  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  average  attendance 
in  consequence  of  it,  abandoned  all  idea  of  getli 
tint  it  has  had  the  effect  of  shortening  the  average 
diss  of  student-!  to  some  extent  there  can  be  no  do 

It  IS  evident  that  the  success  of  tlie  tliroe  years' 
the  jrospeiitj  of  the  School  generally,  is  chiefl; 
graduates  of  colleges ;  and  of  the  graduates  of  coll 
Vhool  the  Har\'iid  graduates  bear  a  constantly 
tion  As  to  the  Intter,  the  time  of  their  entering  1 
relati  m  to  the  time  of  their  graduating,  is  conceit 
much  significance     A  I'csideuce  at  the  University 
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much  to  expect  from  the  average  student  at  best ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  we  caonot  as  a  rule  secure  so  long  a  residence,  except  in  those 
cases  whore  it  is  continuous.  In  other  words,  if  a  student,  upon 
graduating  as  bachelor  of  arts,  severs  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity and  ceases  to  reside  in  Cambridge  he  is,  it  ia  believed,  very 
unlikely  to  roturu  to  the  Univei'sity,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  Law 
School,  and  complete  his  seven  years  of  residence.  It  is  of  much 
importance  therefore  to  the  Law  School,  that  Harvard  graduates 
should  enter  it  immediately  on  graduating  rather  thau  at  some  subse- 
quent date.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the 
better  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table :  — 
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I    School  immediate ly      7 
'Entered      the      Law 
I     Behuol  to  this  date    24| 

Of  course  the  number  of  students  who  will  liereafter  enter  the  Law 
School  from  College  classes  whieli  have  recently  graduated  can  only 
be  estimated.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
figures  in  the  foregoing  table  will  bo  materially  changed  by  entries 
to  be  made  hereafter  from  College  classes  which  graduated  prior  to 
1880,  as  Harvard  graduates  seldom  enter  the  Law  school  more  than 
five  j-ears  after  graduating. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dea„. 

Ai:sTis  IliLL,  Nov.  17,  1884. 


To  THE  Prksiiient  of  the  University: 

.Sir,  — As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic 
year  18H3-84  :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  School  has  fairly  entered  upon  a  new 
career.  The  occupation  of  the  new  building  on  Boylston  Street  has 
given  to  the  Faculty  the  opportunity  so  long  desired  of  arranging  its 
course  of  instruction  in  the  flill  possession  of  all  those  facilities  for 
work  which  modern  educational  methods  imperatively  demand.  With 
its  spacious  and  well-lighted  lecture-rooms  and  its  large  niid  weli- 
api)ointed  laboratories  the  School  ia  now  enabled  to  arrange  to  the 
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best  advJintage  its  gra<)ed  course  of  systematic  '. 
good  results  wbich  were  anticipated  from  this  exten 
tiirtities  for  instruction  and  work  have  already  shi. 
the  increased  number  of  original  investigations 
made  under  the  auspi<;eB  of  the  School,  and  there 
the  number  will  be  slill  (Virther  iuereased  as  sooi 
for  research  which  the  School  offers  are  fully  realiz 
community. 

The  new  building  was  dedicated  to  its  uses  with 
monies  on  the  17th  of  October,  1883,  on  the  lOOth  j 
foundation  of  the  School.  The  interest  of  the  oec 
increased  by  the  presentation  of  a  picture  of  Dr.  0 
a  bust  of  Dr.  II.  J.  Bigelow.  both  of  which  works 
the  walls  of  the*  anatomical  lecture-room.  A  ha. 
containing  the  addresses  and  exercises  on  this  o 
printed  and  widely  distributed. 

A  year's  occupation  of  the  building  has.  as  was 
led  to  certain  slight  changes  in  details  of  eoostru 
the  same  time  shown  the  necessity  for  more  inip( 
the  method  of  heating  and  ventilation.  What  the* 
be  cannot  at  present  be  indicated,  but  it  is  believec 
serious  difliculty  in  making  the  building  as  satisfact< 
as  it  already  is  in  every  other. 

■  Tliough  by  its  removal  to  the  new  building  the 
carried  farther  from  the  Massachusetts  General  I 
lai^e  portion  of  the  clinical  teaching  is  given,  it  has 
been  brought  into  greater  proximity  to  the  Bost( 
where  equally  important  opportunities  for  instruc 
more  easily  secured.  Practically  the  distance  from 
not  been  found  to  cause  any  inconvenience,  as  tl 
exercises  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  remler  it  un 
students  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another 
of  instruction. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  thi 
greatly  benefited  by  the  erection  of  the  new  buili 
patient  department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
hospital  autliorities  have  granted  every  facility  fo 
only  by  providing  spacious  new  quarters,  but  also  b; 
patients  fiom  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  advant 
ality  are  particularly  felt  by  the  instructors  in  spec 
as  dermatology,  laryngology,  &c. 

On  the  removal  of  the  Medical  School  to  its  i 
Dental  Faculty  asked  for  and  received  permission 
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tioti  of  the  old  building  in  North  Grove  Street  for  the  purposes  of 
tbe  Dcnt-al  School.  Another  portion  of  the  building  has  been  used 
during  the  past  year  for  giving  laboratory  inatruction  in  the  applica- 
tion of  surgical  apparatus,  and  it  will  donbtless  be  found  that,  in 
extending  the  course  of  medical  instruction,  the  proximity  of  this 
building  to  the  Massachusetts  GeDcral  Hospital  will  render  it  very 
desirable  for  many  of  the  exercises  of  the  second  and  third  years. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  regular  instruction  given  to 
students  during  the  year  will  lie  found  fully  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
pended tables,  but  in  several  of  the  departments  considerable  work 
has  been  done  which  is  not  thus' reported,  but  which  deserves  special 
mention. 

Anatomy.  —  In  this  department  particular  attention  has  been  given 
bj'  the  professor  and  hia  assistants  to  the  improvement  of  the  anatom- 
ical portion  of  the  Warren  Museum.  Among  the  valuable  prepa- 
rations whicli  have  thus  been  added  to  the  collection  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following :  — 

1.  Frozen  sections  mounted  so  as  to  be  conveniently  studied. 

2.  Thin  sections  of  bone  arranged  in  regular  series  and  showing 
its  minute  structure. 

3.  Corroded  wax  injections  of  the  blood-vessels  of  various  oi^ans. 

4.  Fusible  metal  injections  of  various  organs  and  cavities  of  the 
body. 

Fhysiologt/.  —  In  this  department  the  time  of  the  instructors  has 
been  largely  occupied  in  the  arrangement  of  the  new  laboratory  and 
in  providing  facilities  for  future  work.  The  pi'ofessor  of  Physiology 
and  his  assistant  have,  however,  continued  their  investigations  on 
the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  a  preliminary  report  of  which 
was  published  in  the  "  Central- blntt  fur  die  roedieinischen  Wisson- 
schaftcn,"  July  '21,  18)j3.  A  similar  study  of  the  vaso-moter  nerves, 
extending  tlic  invc:«tigation  to  cold-blooded  animals,  has  also  been 
made  durin>;  the  pust  year  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Ellis  of  Monson.  The 
result  of  this  research  will  soon  be  published  in  the  "Journal  of 
Physiology." 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  in  this  connection  tliat  the  work  done 
by  Dr.  Ernst  in  the  culture  of  bacteria,  under  the  direetion  of  the 
pathological  department,  was  to  a  large  extent  performed  in  the 
phyBiulogical  laboratory  on  account  of  the  better  oppurtunities  for 
sucii  work  which  could  be  there  secured.  Several  of  the  oflicers  of 
instruction  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  olfered  by 
the  laboratory  for  the  prosecution  of  original  researi'li. 

Chemistry.  —  The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  occupied  during 
the  past  year  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  regular  and  five  special 
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students.  In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  i 
try,  qualitative  analysis,  and  medical  chemistry  i 
chemistry),  with  special  reference  to  the  diagnos 
renal  diseases,  and  toxicology,  special  investigatior 
during  the  year  upoii  the  folloiviug  subjecte :  — 

1.  The  distribution  of  arsenic  in  the  body  in  cast 
that  enbstnnce.  This  investigation  is  still  in  pro^ 
being  chiefly  obtained  Erom  oases  of  suicide  by  arae 
occurring  in  this  city. 

2.  The  sources  of  domestic  arsenical  poisoning. 

3.  The  milk  and  food  supply  of  the  State,  t 
obtained  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacj 

4.  The  water  supply  of  Boston,  specimens  from  t 
of  supply  being  obtained  from  the  Boston  Water  B< 

5.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  public  schools  c 
ence  to  the  contamination  of  the  air  in  the  school-i-o 
ligation  was  made  at  the  request  of  a  si>ecial  comn 
inquire  into  the  subject,  and  the  results  appear  in  tl 
presented  to  tlie  School  Board  of  Lynn,  December, 

I'allurlfitjy.  — In  this  department  facilities  wore  ofl 
and  Nelson,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  v 
bacteriological  investigations.  The  results  of  Dr. 
published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical  S 
ber,  1884,  and  the  theses  of  both  these  gentlemen  i 
mention  on  the  Commencement  programme.  Dr.  i 
special  extra  instruction  to  a  class  of  second-yea 
the  Christmas  recess  in  the  methods  of  examiuing  s| 
culons  bacillus.  There  were  also  in  this  depart 
students  in  courses  of  general  pathology. 

Histologi/  and  Emhryologij.  —  During  the  past  yi 
secured  the  advantages  of  greatly  improved  iabot 
this  department,  so  that  students  can  now  receive  t 
and  special  instruction.  Over  thirty  persons  have  ; 
of  the  opportunities  thus  oifered.  Of  these  over 
year  students  taking  a  special  course  and  doing 
work  a  week  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year ; 
students  have  done  special  work  upon  the  histology 
of  certain  organs ;  one  post-graduate  has  taken  a 
Histology,  and  a  special  investigation  on  the  strut 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Blyh 
J.  C.  Warren  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Webber  have  also  us 
for  researches  upon  which  they  have  been  engaged. 
has  published  the  results  of  observation  on  the  vcsi 
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the  guinea-pig  in  the  "  Archiv  Git  mikroskopische  Anatomie,"  com- 
pleted an  iaveatigation  on  the  skin  of  insects,  and  made  coneiderable 
progress  with  a  treatise  on  human  embryology.  A  large  amount 
of  material  for  future  work  in  Histology'  and  Embrjol<^y  has  been 
collected. 

The  demand  for  and  the  asefulness  of  a  histological  laboratory  are 
thus  amply  demonstrated  and  it  is  hoped  that  means  will  be  found 
for  still  further  increasing  the  opportuuities  ofEered  by  the  School  for 
this  important  branch  of  medical  study. 

Warren  Museum.  —  No  department  of  the  School  has  profited  more 
by  its  removal  to  the  new  building  than  the  Wan'en  Museum;  for 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection,  for  which  the  old  building 
olfered  no  proper  security  against  fire,  aud  which  consequently  had 
to  be  stored  for  safe  keeping  in  Temple  Place,  has  now  been  united 
to  the  rest,  and  placed  in  its  proper  position  upon  the  shelves.  The 
most  important  gift  to  the  Museum  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren, 
who  has  presented  the  anatomical  collection  of  his  father,  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren.  Many  of  the  preparations  are  of  historic  as 
well  as  of  professional  value. 

The  Museum  has  also  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  number 
of  pathological  specimens,  as  well  as  by  the  preparations  described 
in  the  report  on  the  department  of  Anatomy.  The  collection  as  a 
whole  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  present  working  force  is 
amply  sulllcieut  to  keep  it  so. 

The  only  changes  ol'  any  importance  in  the  course  of  instruction 
during  the  past  year  were  the  addition  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Hygiene  to  the  fourth-year  students  by  Dr.  Durgin,  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  same  subject  with  practical  demons trut ions  to  the  first- 
year  students  by  Dr.  Harrington,  and  a  laboratory  course  on  the 
application  of  bandages  and  surgical  apparatus  to  the  second-year 
students  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  assisted  by  Dr.  West.  Dr.  Durgin'a 
course  was  supplemented  by  visits  to  the  Brighton  Abattoir,  the 
sewers,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  connectiou  with  public  medi- 
cine. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  the  School  was 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis,  l*rofessor  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  and  for  many  yeai-s  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
an  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  cause  of  medical  education,  and  one 
to  whose  untiring  efforts  more  than  to  those  of  any  other  single  indi- 
vidual the  School  may  be  said  to  owe  its  present  high  position  among 
the  medical  schools  of  the  country. 

The  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  chair  of  Clinical  Medicine  was 
filled  by  transfeiTing  Dr.  R.  T.  Edes  from  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica. 
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The  whole  number  of  students  in  nttendnnce 

Daring  (he  year  was 263 

^During  Ihe  first  lenn 248 

During  Itie  eooond  term 24S 

Of  these  134  hart  literary  or  scientific  degrees. 
There  were  G4  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  3  years'  course,  of  whom  14  wore  rejectail. 

There  were  1 1  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the 

4  years'  course,  of  wliora  2  were  rejected.   Of  the  9  students  who  received 

the  degree,  two  received  it  cum  lawle  and  with  it  the  degree  of  A.M. 

The  Fourth  Class  was  composed  of  1 2  students,  5  of  whom  postponeil 

graduation  in  order  to  become  candidates  for  Hospilat  appointments. 

The  Scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

let  BarrinKer  Rcholnr»liip,  E.  P.  Store    ...      4lh  Class. 

2ii  "  "  J.  B.  HjlBnd  .    .    .      Sd       " 

Faculty  "  Owen  Copp     ...      3d       " 

J.  H.  Gifford.   .    .      3d       " 

E.  D.  Roe  .   .    ■  .      2d       " 

JI.  F.  M.  Smith  .    .      2d       " 


TABI.K 

II.- 

SHOWIXG  NUMBER  OF  TERMS  SPENT 
SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 
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TABLK  III.  — .'STATISTICS   OF   KXAMTNATIOSS. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMlt«inX. 
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Ill  view  of  the  generous  response  which  has  jtisl 
eommiiuity  to  tlie  appeal  of  the  School  for  tlie  sii] 
wants,  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  insist  further  i 
needs;  but  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mint 
tho  Sehool  that  the  high  standard  wliieh  has  b 
always  cause  the  classes  to  be  smaller  and  couse 
bo  higher  than  in  the  other  principal  schools  of  tl 
is  no  doubt  that  excellent  students  are  often  (let 
expense  from  entering  the  Hai-vard  Medical  Soh 
service  could  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  medical 
providing  endowments  for  the  professorships,  whic 
School  to  i-ednce  its  fees  and  thus  extend  more 
tiuiities  which  it  offers  for  systematic  training  in 

The  usual  tables  of  statistics  relaliug  to  the  S< 
above.  ' 

H.  P.  R< 


To    THE    PUESIIIENT    OF    THE    UsiVERSITT  :  

Sir,  —  1  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  1 1*; 
S<'hool  for  the  year  just  past :  — 

C<impeiled  to  evacuate  the  qnarters  in  the  Mas. 
Hospital  which  we  had  occupied  since  the  est 
School,  we  petitioned  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
of  a  portion  of  Iheir  abandoned  building  in  Ni 
and  our  petition  was  generously  granted.  At  en 
of  time  ahd  money  the  necessary  alterations  wer 
December  the  rooms  have  been  occupied  for  our 
ehanical  departments  with  gi-eat  Biitisfactiun. 
dents  have  as  usual  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
the  Medical  Sehool,  including  dissecting,  and  wit 
annual  examinations.  Out  of  thirteen  students 
passed  in  all  branches,  six  failed  in  one,  and  two  f 
second-year  students  wont  up  for  exarainatioii,  t 
to  pass.  The  number  of  graduates  was  ten, — i 
failures  of  last  year's  graduating  class,  and  one 
last. 

The  .second-year  students  attended  as  usual  the  : 
Pathoh)gy  of  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warn-n  of  tlie  Medici 
lectures  on  Oral  Surgerj'  and  Anaesthetics,  being  a 
gical  lectures  of  Dr.  t'hccver,  Professor  of  Surgery 
partnient  they  studied  besides  :  Dental  Therapeutic: 
Materia  Mcdica  with  Dr.  Itriggs,  and  Oral  Patholi 
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Warren.  Kach  of  these  gentlciuen  lectured  one  hour  each  week 
throughout  the  jear.  The  Operative  department,  besides  the  regular 
olinical  instructiou  by  the  corps  of  fftitliful  and  intelligent  clinical 
teachers,  occupying  the  whole  of  every  afternoon  during  the  year, 
also  had  one  lecture  each  week  by  its  Professor,  Dr.  Thomas  l-'ille- 
brown.  The  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  also  gave  one  lecture 
each  week  throughout  the  year,  and  one  hour  or  more  to  the  clinical 
work  in  the  Laboratory.  Dr.  Grant,  the  efficient  and  faithful  Demon- 
strator in  the  Mechanical  department,  attended  during  the  morniugs 
of  five  days  in  the  week,  stimulating  the  students  bj'  his  own  interest 
in  the  work,  and  aiding  them  by  hia  instruction  when  help  was  needed. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  felt  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  his  pri-. 
vatc  buaineas  to  resign  the  position  held  so  many  years  with  such 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  School.' 

Dr.  Pond,  the  able  Demonstrator  in  the  Operative  department, 
and  four  of  the  clinical  iusitructors  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
School  for  terms  varying  from  eight  to  two  years,  also  — and  for  the 
same  reason -~  resigned  their  positions,  .depriving  the  School  of  an 
efficient  and  earnest  corps  of  workers  and  necessitating  an  almost 
entire  change  is  the  clinical  board. 

It  seems  useless  to  again  call  attention  to  the  pecuniaiy  needs  of 
the  School,  which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  fees 
of  the  students,  and  which  from  its  impecuniosity  is  compelled  year 
after  year  to  lose  invaluable  instructors,  —  its  oldest  and  most  ex- 
pericuced,  —  who  can  no  longer  afford  to  give  to  the  School  the  time 
demanded  by  their  practice. 

THOMAS  H.  CHANDLER,  Dean. 


To  THE  Phesiuest  of  thk  Umveusitv  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  the  academic  year  1HK3-84  :  — 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  year  was  twenty-sis. 
They  were  classified  as  follows  :  — 

I.   Engineering 8 

II.    Chemistry I 

III.  Naturul  History i  * 

IV.  Mathematics 0 

Special  Courses Vi 

Total L'O 

These  students  attended  the  exercises  of  thirty-four  different  in- 


structors.     The   whole    number   of   courses    takcu,    prescribed    and 
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elective,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  an  average  of  nearly  five 
to  each  pupil.  The  distribution  of  studies  is  shown  \>y  the  following 
statement :  — 

Cheiiiistiy 11  Mechsnieal  Drawing  ■    ■         9 

English 5  Muiic 1 

FiD«  ArU .        T  Natural  History  ....       30 

Freoch 5  Philosophy 7 

Gernuin 10  Poli^aJ  Economy  ...         2 

History •  .        1  Physics 10 

Matheinatii.'9 II  Spanish 2 

Mechanics 5  Surveying 3 


Two  pei'BOHs  received  degrees  at  Cominen cement,  — one  in  Engi- 
neering and  one  in  Natural  History. 

H.  L.  KUSTIS,  D«aii. 

To  THE   PhesIDEKT   op  the   UtilVEItsmf  : 

Sir,  — I  respectfkilly  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Buseey 
Institution  for  the  year  188S-84  :  — 

Five  students  were  registered  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  whom 
two  wei-e  in  regular  standing,  while  three  devoted  themselves  par- 
ticularly to  Horticulture.  It  is  eight  years  since  eo  small  a  Bumber 
of  students  have  presented  themselves,  and  eleven  j'cars  since  the 
numl>er  of  students  was  less  than  five.  In  esplanation  of  this  falling 
off  it  may  be  ui^ed  as  probably  true  that  the  eslablisbment  of  a 
Veterinarj'  School  in  the  University  may  have  attracted  to  that  de- 
partment two  or  three  students  specially  interested  in  animals  who, 
in  the  abseucc  of  other  opiwrtnnities,  woidd  naturally  have  followed 
the  courses  in  Anatomy  and  Zoology  which  are  given  at  the  Bussey 
Institution,  as  had  been  the  habit  of  such  students  in  previous  years. 
It  is  not  impossible  moreover  tliat  the  establishment  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  of  eighty  free  scholarships  iu  the  school  at  Amherst, 
which  were  abundantly  advertised  in  the  summer  of  1883,  may  have 
had  some  slight  tendency  to  hinder  students  from  seeking  instruction 
at  the  liussey  Institution. 

Thixiugliout  the  jear  inslruclion  was  given  in  Agriculture  by  Mr- 
Jlotlcy;  in  Horticulture  by  Mr,  Watson ;  in  Botany  by  Mr.  Faxon ; 
ill  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Ilarrisim  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Cheever ;  and  in  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  by  Professor  'Storer.  For  a  short  time, 'at  the 
be^inninj;  of  llio  yi'nr,  Mr.  Iliucklcy  acted  as  Demonstrator  in  the 
dissecting- room  uutil  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cheerer  to 
that  position.  The  ordinary  work  of  the  Farm  should  be  mentioned 
a'so  ii«   a  vahialile  menus  of    instruction.      Not  only  do  city-bred 
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students  find  their  advantage  in  watching  the  various  operations  of 
agriculture  aud  occasionally  lending  a  hand  for  the  furtherance  of 
them,  but  to  man}-  a  countrj'  lad  the  methodical  conduct  of  a  titchen 
garden  is  of  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  In  this  sense  the  ability  to 
keep  at  the  Fai-m  young  men  desirous  of  agiicultural  instruction  who 
are  willing  to  work  tiiere  in  payment  of  their  board  is  a  distinct  gain 
for  the  Institution  in  that  it  extends  legitimately  its  power  for  doing 
good. 

Beside  the  Bussc}-  students  proper,  as  above  stated,  the  students 
an^  instnictors  of  the  Veterinary  department  occupied  the  stone 
building  during  afternoons  as  "guests"  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
result  not  oniy  that  the  running  expenses  of  the  establishment  for 
fuel  and  service  were  largely  increased,  but  that  the  building  suffered 
more  through  wear  and  tear  than  it  had  during  the  pre\'tou3  twelve 
years  of  normal  occupancy. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Farm,  Mr.  Hinckley,  with  his  workmen 
was  fully  occupied  during  the  wiiiter  in  caring  for  some  seventy  ani- 
mals that  were  boai'ded  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  vaiyiug  from  a 
week  or  two'to  five  months,  and  in  securing  fire-wood  from  the  out- 
lying woo<l-Iots  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  students  at  ('ambridge 
through  the  agency  of  the  Harvard  Cooperatii'e  Society.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  manure  wiis  hauled  from  the  Vcteiinary  Ilospttnl 
in  Boston  and, -together  with  a  still  larger  quantity  made  st  the  Farm, 
was  employed  for  the  |>roduction  of  carrots  and  other  roots  to  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  Veterinary'  department  for  use  in  its  Hospital ;  as 
well  as  potatoes,  beans,  and  squashes  to  be  consumed  at  the  Memorial 
Hall  in  Cambridge.  The  first  step  was  thus  taken  towai-Os  the  much- 
needed  recuperation  of  the  Farm, 

A  careflil  consideration  of  the  income  and  ex[)enses  of  the  Farm 
thus  far  gives  promise  that  this  particular  branch  of  the  Institution 
may  soon  be  able  to  support  itself.  Many  expenses  were  necessarily 
incurred  in  the  beginning  for  littings  and  equipment,  which  are  not 
likely  to  l>e  soon  repeated.  The  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
University  (September  to  .September)  differs  completely  from  the 
natural  agricultural  periods  of  seed-time  and  harvest  puts  the  state- 
ment of  Farm  accounts  at  a  disadvantage,  in  that  the  record  of  Farm 
income  and  expenses  submitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  llniversitj' 
at  the  end  of  August  does  not  give  the  least  indication  of  the  great 
store  of  agricultural  pnxlucts  which  have  been  harvested  during  the 
year  and  which  were  actually  at  that  time  safely  stored  for  use  during 
the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter.  Kighty  tons  nf  hay  and  as  many 
cords  of  woo<l,  to  say  nothing  of  some  scattering  bushels  of  roots  and 
tubers,  naturally  represent  a  monej"  value  of  considerable  importance. 
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The  Inatittition  was  indebted  to  the  lute  Mrs. 
Boston  for  the  gift  of  a  borse  which  Las  proved  iti 
flit  and  well  adapted  for  work  upon  the  Farm ;  i 
Clieever  of  Wrentham  for  several  volnmos  of  agrici 
The  IIOQ.  Ambrose  A.  Rauney,  M.  C,  has  again  ; 
tion  a  large  number  of  seeds  from  the  Departmeii 
Washington  to  be  distributed  among  students  am 
School  and  other  trustworthy  persons. 

V.  11. 


To  THE  Pkesidknt  OK  THE  Ukivehsity  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  second  nn 
Sehool  of  Veterinary  Medicine  ^ — 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  alreatlj'  decided  upor 
ment  of  the  course  of  stndy  in  the  School,  the  si 
year,  viz.  Anatomy,  I'hyaiologj-,  Chemistry,  and 
j-ear  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  those  c 
I'ractice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Snrgerj-,  i 
and  Pathological  Anatomy,  which,  with  their  vs 
and  with  daily  exercises  in  Pi-actical  Anatomy,  c 
for  the  second  year  of  the  proposed  three-years'  co 

Of  the  nine  sHicIents  which  composed  the  class 
went  up  for  examination,  four  passed  siiceesafully, 
subject  each,  and  one  in  two.  Those  who  fail  to 
subjects  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  class. 

Twelve  candidates  presented  themselves  for  the 
tions.  Of  these,  nine  were  accepted  for  the  firs 
second  class.  There  are  also  four  Special  Stnden 
of  the  first  and  two  in  snbjects  of  the  second  yea; 
twenty-three  students,  seven  of  whom  are  gradu 
or  members  of  a  profession.  ' 

■  Tlie  resignation  of  Dr.  Whitney  from  the  pos 
Histology  in  the  School  was  accepted,  and  Mi'.  Fr 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Uexter  come 
qualified  for  the  position,  having  been  for  some  tini 
Whitney  who,  it  may  be  said,  still  retains  his  c( 
School  as  Instructor  in  Parasitic  Diseases. 

Dr.  Harrison,  whose  first  appointment  as  lusti 
terminated  with  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  w; 
throe  3'ears,  —  which  gives  him  a  place  in  the  Facu 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Faxon  fram  the  poaitii: 
Botany  at  the  Bussey  Institntion,  at  wliuse  chat 
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Btudenta  were  langht  Botany  last  year,  created  another  vacaticy  in 
our  teaching  stalf,  to  whiuli  Mr.  Hollis  Webstec  was  appointed,  and 
he  now  holds  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Botany  in  the  School. 

A  further  addition  to  tlie  tenching  staff  of  the  School  b&s  been  the 
establibhment  of  two  Demonstratorships  in  Anatomy.  The  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  made  annually  iVom  the  second-years'  students  for 
merit  after  competitive  examination. 

In  future  the  subjects  of  General  Chemistrj-  and  Physiology  of  the 
first,  and  Medical  Chemistry  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  second 
year,  will  be  given  at  the  Medical  School ;  all  other  exercises,  includ- 
ing Practical  Anatomy,  will  be  held  at  Village  St.  instead  of  at  the 
Bussey  Institution  as  heretofore. 

The  Velerinari/  Honpital.  —  From  the  27th  of  Septembei-,  1883,  at 
which  time  the  figures  for  the  last  report  were  taken,  until  the  31  st  of 
October  of  the  pi-csent  year,  there  have  been  treated  at  the  Hospital 
14C2  patients.  Of  these,  C73  were  "  outKioor  clinics  "  ;  99  were  sent 
to  the  FaiTO  buildings  ot  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  690  were  in-door 
patients  at  the  Village  St.  bnilding.  Of  these  last,  470  were  horses, 
189  dogs,  10  cattle,  14  cats,  and  1  squirrel.  Besides  this  a  consider- 
able number  of  horses  have  been.shod  in  the  Forge  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  of  the  Veterinarj-  officers  has  been  given,  and  of 
which  no  record  has  been  kept ;  and  numbers  of  in-door  patients  have 
received  treatment,  while  in  Hospital,  for  more  than  one  ailment,  —  but 
have  not  i>cen  counted  for  more  than  one  in  making  np  the  total. 
The  Hospital,  as  a  rule,  has  been  full  and  at  certain  times  it  has  been 
iiecL'Ksary  to  refuse  admittance  to  applicants  because  of  lack  of  room 
for  their  proper  accommodation.  The  building  has  proved  itself  to 
be  all  that  was  hoped  for  it ;  good  light  and  air  are  furnished  in  abun- 
dance, and  its  various  appointments  are  convenient  and  well  adapted 
for  their  purpose. 

A'fiu  Jlnildiiig.  —  Because  of  the  very  great  amount  of  time  con- 
sumed in  going  to  and  from  the  Bussey  Institution  it  became  evi- 
dent, during  one  year's  experience  with  students,  that  if  it  was  desired 
to  give  them  the  full  advantage  of  Ihe  course,  room  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  city  wherein  they  could  receive  such  instruction  as  they 
were  then  getting  at  Forest  Hills.  For  this  purpose  it  was  decided, 
after  mature  consideratiou,  to  buy  a  dwelling-house  on  Lucas  St.  ad- 
joining the  Hospital  building,  to  take  it  down  and  to  erect  npon  the  land 
a  buililing  which  should  give  a  small  but  very  much  needed  addition  to 
the  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  further  necessary  accommodation  f()r  the 
School.  This  building,  although  parts  of  it  have  already  been  occu- 
pied, is  just  (Dec.  31 )  at  the  point  of  completion.  It  contains  on  the 
lower  floor  a  stable  capable  of  accommodating  10  hoi-ses,  connected 
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through  a  short  passage  with  tlie  main  Hospital 
this  stable  there  is.  a  lecture -room,  an  anatom 
reading-room  aii(i  library,  a  room  for  the  musei 
surgeon's  bed-room. 

Museum.  —  By  the  kindness  of  friends  many  ve 
of  anatomical  and  pathologicat  interest  have  been  r 
past  j-car  wiiich,  together  with  similar  objects  gradi 
already  promise  a  collection  which  will  vcrj'  ma' 
instruction. 

Library.  —  This  embraces  as  yet  but  few  volui 

has  been  nntil  now  no  place  in  which  such  bool 

Lai^e  additions,  however,  are  promised  and  no  c 

■  tity  of  books  of  reference  will  before  long  be  at  1 

students. 

Finances.  —  Under  the  arrangements  as  they  hi 
the  past  year  the  School  has  managed  to  be  self 
little  more.  That  is,  from  its  earned  income  from 
been  able  to  pay  all  charges  of  whatever  nature 
ing  the  Gfc  interest  and  taxes  on  the  Hospital 
salaries  of  the  instructors.  The  growing  dcmai 
have  made  necessarj-  a  further  expenditure  for  bu 
$10,000  and  $11,000,  the  interest  ni>on  which  at  G 
further  charges  for  salaries  of  additional  instructor 
must,  as  matters  now  stand,  be  a  further  charge  i 
The  hope  and  belief  is  that  the  additional  space  g 
increase  the  Hospital  earnings  by  the  desired  a 
should  be  found  possible  to  obtain  by  subscription 
the  buildings  could  be  bought  and  given  to  the  Col 
ing  the  amount  of  annual  expenditure  by  the  st 
terest  and  taxes,  the  relief  to  your  Veterinary  ol 
respects  the  advantiu^es  to  your  Veterinary  Schi 

Biissey  Farm.  —  The  arrangements  under  which 
sent  from  the  Hospital  to  the  Bussey  Farm  and  t 
tliem  while  there  liave  been  found  to  be  quite  s 
great  advantage  to  convalescent  patients. 

CHARLES  P.  n 


To  THE   PitESIDENT   OF  THE   UkIVKKSITV  : 

Silt,  —Throe  numbers  of  the  Bullelin  of  Harva 
been  issued  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Li 
past  year,  and  the  cost  of  them  has  been  shared  it 
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kiod  fricDds  who  have  been  helpful  in  this  resi>ect  in  former  jeara. 
These  are  Messrs.  Charles  P.  Ourtia,  William  B.  Weeden,  Henry 
Lee,  Alexander  Agasaiz,  and  Chaiiea  S.  Sargent.  Of  the  Bibtio- 
graphical  Contribuiions,  also  issued  separately  by  the  Library,  two  — 
The  Bibliography  of  I'tolemi/'s  Geography,  bj'  the  Librarian,  and  A 
Classified  Index  to  tlie  Maps  in  I^etermanii'a  OeographiscJte  Mittkei' 
lun/fen  (1855-1881),  by  Richard  Blisa  —  have  been  completed.  There 
has  been  an  unusual  demand  for  these  from  Europe,  particularly  from 
the  public  cartographical  bureaus  and  from  geographical  societies. 
Another  contribution,  Th',  Kohl  ColleeUon  of  Early  ilai)s,  is  still  in 
progress. 

A  very  valuable  portion  of  the  Ebcling  collection,  which  came  to 
the  Library  bj-  the  gill  of  Col.  Thorndike  in  1818,  consisted  of  a 
lai^e  number  of  maps.  Abrief  title-catalogue  of  them  was  printed 
in  1831,  and  a  marked  copy  of  this  catalc^ue  has  been  till  recently 
the  guide  to  the  maps  as  they  existed  in  the  folds  in  which  they  were 
received,  I  refeiTed  in  an  earlier  report  to  a  new  arrangement  in 
portfolios  of  that  portion  of  the  map  collection  of  the  Library  which 
pertains  to  the  American  continent.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Badger  has  had  charge  of  completing  the  rearrangement  of  the 
collection  as  covering  both  hemispheres. 

The  entire  series  of  maps,  excluding  atlases  but  including  a  mass  of 
charts,  will  occupy  at  least  900  portfolios,  of  which  about  360  pertain 
to  America,  counting  iu  this  latter  number  72  which  hold  maps  of  the 
(!oast  Survey.  The  bulk  of  the  collection  is  of  the  Ebeling  gift,  but 
the  proportion  of  other  maps  is  larger  in  the  American  part  than  in 
(he  rest.  It  embraces  many  atlases  of  which  the  maps  have  been 
heretofore  in  some  cases  kept  folded  together,  and  in  other  cases 
were  separated  and  classed  by  their  geographical  relations.  These 
scattered  parts  have  now  been  brought  together  and  over  50  of  tbese 
atlases  have  been  stronglj'  bound.  Some  of  them  wore  found  to  be 
too  incomplete  to  bind.  Maps  illustrating  certain  geographical  ques- 
tions have  also  been  classed  togclher  for  binding,  and  perhaps  another 
50  volumes  can  be  bound  the  coming  year.  Taking  out  these  bound 
volumes  —  about  100  In  number  —  tliei-c  still  remain  probably  about 
15,000  loose  maps  which  occupy  the  !)00  portfolios  already  mentioned. 

During  the  inten-al  since  the  Ebeling  portion  of  the  entire  collec- 
tion was  catalogued  in  ]8;)1  the  maps  have  been  but  little  used. 
From  a  tally  made  in  1836  it  was  found  tliat  several  maps  were  then 
missing  which  arc  now  in  place.  Losses  since  that  time  seem  to  be 
few.  These  portfolios  have  been  placed  in  twenty-one  cases  of  slides, 
four  new  cases  having  been  added  to  the  seventeen  in  use  before. 
The  portfolios  rarelj-  hold  over  twenty  maps,  usually  about  fifteen. 
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The  maps  in  the  main  belong  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and 
were  collected  previous  to  1817,  when  EbeJing  died. 

The  rearranging  will  be  completed  earlj-  in  the  coming  year.  Mean- 
while eoDStderablc  progress  has  been  made  in  a  descriptive  catalogue, 
written  on  slips,  which  are  kept  in  drawers  near  the  cases  of  port- 
folios. These  entries  liave  been  completed  for  the  maps  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  aod  Scandinavia.  When  this  catalogae 
is  finished,  nn  historical  and  topographical  index  is  proposed.  The 
maps  in  atlases  will  be  eventually  included,  and  perhaps  important 
maps  in  geographical  serials  and  other  bool^s.  With  this  extent  of 
catalogue  and  index  service  it  is  not  probable  that  questions  of  his- 
torical geography  can  be  settled  so  well  anywhere  in  this  country  as 
in  this  Library. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 


Gore  Hall  (ColleBc  Librarj-.)  .  I 

Law  School I 

SdeatiGc  School        

Diviniiy  School i 

Medical  School 

Muacuni  of  Zoiitogy  .       '    ■   ■  i 
ABlroiiomical  OhscrvMtorj-   .   . 

llotntiic  CinrJen | 

Bussty  Institution j 

roabodj-  Jlusuuin 

Totals 


The  figures  of  last  year  are  given  for  the  Medical  School,  the 
changes  in  that  department  rendering  an  accurate  account  for  tliis 
year  inipossilile. 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geologj',  &  component  part  of  the  collec- 
tion ill  the  Slusenm  of  Zoillogy,  is  not  yet  included  in  the  count  of 
the  Sluseiim  I^ibrarj-. 

Of  Ihe  ncc-esfiions  to  the  Oorc  Hall -collec lion,  there  were  added  by 
gift  1,<;(>0  volumes  and  7,972  pamphlets;  and  such  accessions  also 
include  .')07  volumes  of  bound  sciials  (received  in  parts),  and  SIS 
volumes,  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 
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Tlie  accesaiona  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Libraiy  have  been 
reported  as  follows :  — 

In  1883  ;   .    .   .    9,193  Toli. 


In  18T8  ....    9,933  vols. 
"    1879  ....  10,389     " 
"  1980  ....    7,24r     '■ 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  accessions  of  the  past  year  have  been 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  any  previous  year  since  the  College 
Library,  with  those  of  the  departmenta,  has  been  made  to  constitute 
what  is  known  as  the  University  Library. 

The  following  tables  show  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1885-84 
as  compared  witli  previous  years  :  — 


I  I.  Books  lenCout .    .   .   . 

:  2.  Used  in  ttie  building  . 

3.  Overnight  use  of  reservi 

books   .   . ' 


"■1" 


■    7,519  I  10,oOG  '  11,872  :  12,81 


Toul    (excluding    No.    3,  '  [      . 

whichisinclUdeainNo.  1)  I  52,317  !  *9,708  |  67,203  I  68,(5112 


Officers   of   instniction   rc- 

ing  books    

I  Number  of  books  reserved  . 


Number 


1*82-83. 

i8«a-8i. 

+8.231 

48,055 

e,G5i 

S,047 

13,678 

11,399 



■  — 

5G,88o 

37,702 

H 

48 

4,31C 

4,782 

Owing  to  the  lai^e  number  of  books  on  the  resened  shelves,  and 
the  increased  difflcnlty  in  finding  tbcni,  it  was  found  to  be  for  the 
convenience  of  students  to  make  a  special  card -catalogue  of  reserved 
books  and  to  place  it  in  the  reading-room. 


,  Number  of  Sunilajs  o|icn |  37  |  3i;  |  3G  1 

I  Persons  using I  1,H4C  i  3,0C7  j  2,2CS  2.4. 

1  Av..rnsc      4S  57  j  0:1  i 

'  Ui»,'iieBt  number 04  I  91  92  |         ! 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  that  the  use  of  "  Ad- 
mission Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  for  investigation  to 
special  classes  of  the  books  at  the  shelves,  is  steadily  gaining  in 
favor,  judging  from  the  increased  frequency  of  such  use :  — 
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AUMISSION-CARl>S. 


1  ,«^«.  I 

.»^„. 

1S8,-. 

Science 

u 

« 

Art  (including  Music)  .    .   . 
Lilerature 

13 
12 

3(1 

Clttssics     

.'   . . 

6 

49 

l'lillo9ophy 

S 

G 

Theology 

4 

t 

Piililicftl  Economy 

■  1   ■  ■ 

2 

8 

Total  stuiients 

'         80 

85 

2M 

TinicB  of  use 

-1       »" 

ero 

There  was  no  rocofd  of  the  cliissification  of  use 
first  jear  of  trial  of  the  system. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  the  membei's  of  the  s 
is  also  increasing.  A  pass-booli  contaiuing  titles  c 
is  sent  by  a  messenger  to  Gore  Ilall  twice  a  day. 
tlius  presented  have  all  the  defects  of  inesactni 
which  comes  from  inexperience  in  using  titles,  •- 
upon  the  Liiirary  attendants  to  attach  shclf-numbei 
ing  the  books  there  is  a  considerable  expenditu 
Library's  part  iu  aid  of  that  institution.  The  ov» 
"  Annex"  of  books  which  have  been  reserved  for 
our  O'.vn  students  is  confined  to  such  titles  as  at  th 
uot  bi'en  required  to  supply  the  latter.  That  thl 
necessary  appears  from  the  fact  that  five-eighths  < 
by  the  "  Annex  "  are  from  tlie  "  reserved  "  shelves 
total  issues  to  them  being  of  tliia  class,  while  of  tl 
a  large  part  have  apparently  no  relation  to  their  s 
belong  to  tlie  class  of  general  reading. 

Mr.  Kiernan  has  drawn  from  our  records  tlie  foil 
statement  of  the  use  of  our  books  now,  five  years  a 
ago,  by  the  s.imc  classes  of  bori-owers.  The  colum 
No."  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each  dep; 
speetive  dates.  The  cl.ass  of  "  Resident  GradiuHc; 
those  so  called,  unmatriculatcd  students  and  tlii 
higher  degree.  The  figures  are  conQned  to  those  ( 
University  whose  members  live  in  Cambridge  am 
Library  is  considerable. 
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The  result  in  this :  Nine  years  ago  57  5^  of  the  students,  five  years 
ago  77^ ,  and  during  the  past  year  84%  used  the  Library.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  a.  still  larger  proportion  may  hereafter  be  shown  ;  but  1  have 
no  confidence  that  any  considerable  increase  upon  these  figures  can 
be  produced  till  a  remodelling  of  the  old  part  of  the  building  ren- 
ders the  administrative  service  of  the  Library  more  effective  not  only 
by  day  but  also  in  the  evening. 
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„„.. 

WT9-30. 

18«3-M. 

StudtnM  of 

"^^'^ 

No.tBklui; 
book.. 

Whole 

23 

119 
15 
40 

168 
1(13 
1(10 

No." 

21 
118 
17 
51 
188 
171 
210 
202 

978 

Divinity 

Law 

Scientific 

ItceidentGraduatcs. 

Senior  Close.   .    .   . 

Freshman  CIms  .    . 

20 
139 
29 
55 
153 
159 
208 
197 

I« 

63 
21 
18 
109 
96 
124 
lOS 

■      23 
IGu 
16 

ee 

201 
19G 
245 

21 
146 
26 
68 
209 
195 
24S 
253 

Totals 

959 

655 

1083 

1166 

The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates 
the  same  time,  as  follows :  — 


n  during 


i„.». 

i.™-,o. 

„^. 

For  Seniors 

For  Juniorg 

....              71 

....  1          CO 

83 
83 
65 

90 
88 
H5 
80 

For  Freslimen 

-, 

1 

These  statements  do  not  cover  the  use  of  "reserved  books"  —  a 
system  not  in  use  in  1874-75,  —  a  considerable  number  of  the  users 
of  which  never  take  other  books  from  the  Library. 

The  work  of  the  catalogue  department  is  indicated  by  the  following 
table  which  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Lane :  — 
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m.-7<.. 

,S79^. 

IBStMl. 

.B81-K. 

29,480 
17,016 

8,441 

7,G50 

6,222 

i,sa3 

1,G59 

isn-M 

1.  Cards  put  into  llic  Pahlit 

Calnlogue 

2.  Cards  prepwod 

3.  Volumes  received  during 

the  year 

4.  Patnphlelfl  received  dur- 

ing Ihe  year 

5.  Volumes  (old  and  new) 

catalogued 

G.  Pamphlets  (old  and  new) 

catalogued  ...... 

T.  Volumes   catalogued   for 

Departments,   eie,    .   , 

30,390 
20,59o 

36,31B 
24,887 

41.215 
23,705 

7,873 

3*,168 
18,235 

G,848 

4,469 

4,271 

1,363 

1,354 

40.54!  1 
21.3» 

9,879 

8,782 

8,5«6 

I.IBI  ' 

1.835 

Referring  to  the  figures  under  No,  1  it  ia  necessary  to  explain  thai 
over  10,000  of  tiieso  cards  haie  been  put  into  tlie  drawers  not  fortbe 
lirst  time  ;  but  are  in  fact  a  returning  to  the  drawers  of  that  iiumbeT 
which  had  boea  taken  out  for  rectification  on  account  of  the  receipt 
of  successive  parts  of  serials.  The  order- files  show  slips  for  l,42i 
titles  of  "  continuations,"  as  they  are  technically  called,  or  books  issued 
in  parts,  including  collections,  transactions,  proceedings  and  the  like; 
and  the  corresponding  cards  for  each  of  which  have  to  be  taken  oul 
and  rectified,  almost  always  two  for  each  one  —  and  it  may  be  as  nwnv 
as  twenty  —  at  intervals  during  a  year.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
very  many  sets  of  public  documents  and  publications  of  institutions, 
which  come  regularly  by  gift,  the  caitls  for  which  are  similarly  witb- 
drawn  and  restored  many  times  during  the  year. 

Of  the  21,52-1  cards  mentioned  under  No.  2  there  were  2,3d6 
author-cards  which  had  no  corresponding  subject- cards,  thus  dividintx 
the  catalogue  work  into  "full  work"  and  "  short  work,"  —  the  lattet 
sj-stem  having  been  temporarily  applied  this  year  to  such  titles  as  sre 
of  little  present  interest,  in  order  to  bring  as  rapidly  as  possible  inlo 
the  aulhors'  catalogue  large  arrears  of  titles  which  in  the  insuffici- 
ency of  the  staff  it  seemed  impossible  to  embodj'  in  the  catalogue, 
if  they  were  done  in  the  *'  full  work  "  style.  This  "  short  work  "  has 
been  applied  for  some  years  to  the  work  of  the  Department  libraries 
as  included  in  our  ollicial  catalogue. 

Considerable  woik  has  been  done  in  the  revision  of  tlie  snhjecl- 
catalogue,  preparatory  to  printing  an  index  to  it;  and  some  of  the 
changes  have  been  fundamentnl  —  all  in  the  pursuit  of  a  more  pef- 
spicuuus  method.  Mr.  Lane's  opinion  is  strengthening,  as  tlie  work 
goes  on,  that  the  cards  of  books  couccruing  authors  should  be  put  in 
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the  authors'  catalogue  in  connection  with  the  cards  representing  their 
works,  as  is  done  in  the  classes  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  that 
these  last,  now  in  the  subject  catalogue,  should  be  transferred  to 
their  proper  alphabetical  place  in  the  authoi-s'  catalogue.  The  im- 
pediment to  making  this  change  at  present  is  the  insufficiency  of  the 
number  of  drawers  in  the  case  given  to  the  authors'  catalogue.  The 
cases  which  hold  the  drawers  are  fast  becoming  inadequate.  One 
year's  cai'ds  closely  pressed  as  they  stand  on  edge  measure  from 
20  to  25  feet ;  and  they  would  fill  a  dozen  drawers  of  double  rows. 
This  rate  of  increase  signifies  an  extent  of  the  catalogue  in  the  near 
future  very  much  beyond  the  present  capacity  of  the  space  devoted 
to  the  cases;  and  as  now  constructed  the  cases  are  built  on  a  plan 
which  sacrifices  ease  of  consultation  to  increasing  the'  capacity. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  under  Mr.  Lane  has  charge  of  the  shelves, 
reports  that  13.5;i6  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in  the 
new  stack  since  the  last  report,  making  86,929  so  placed  out  of 
the  220,000  voiumea  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection.  During 
the  j'car  the  Greek  authors  and  attendant  literature  have  been  ar- 
ranged, making  5,4^8  volumes,  fts  well  as  the  Latin  collection  of- 
3,980  volumes.  These,  with  4,088  other  volumes  added  to  classifi- 
cations already  permanently  arranged,  mnke  up  the  1<'),55C  volumes 
named  above.  There  are  various  classifications  intended  nltimately 
for  this  stack,  which  have  not  been  arranged  and  cannot  well  bo 
touched  till  the  old  part  of  the  building  is  remodelled  so  as  to  receive 
the  books  now  occupying  the  prospective  places  of  these  unarranged 
books. 

Current  accessions,  which  are  ultimately  intended  for  new  classi- 
fications, are  now  kept  separate  in  rough  divisionary  assortments. 
These  now  number  over  12,000  titles,  and  all  have  accrued  since  the 
new  classification  began.  They  represent,  I  presume,  about  20,000 
volumes. 

We  are  already  beginning  to  feel  at  some  points,  in  the  temporary 
provision  which  is  making  for  books,  that  the  further  extension  of 
tlie  stack  eastward  cannot  long  be  put  off.  The  remodelling  of  the 
old  portion  of  tlie  building  is  at  present  more  imperatively  demanded, 
Plans  for  the  satisfactory  readjustment  of  its  paits  were  made  by 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  during  the  early  p.trt  of  the  year;  but  the  estim.ited 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  proved  too  great  for  the  present  re- 
sources of  the  Corpor.-itiou. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  tiie  ordering  department,  care- 
ftilly  kept  by  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  head  of  that  department,  indicates 
the  rapid  increase  of  its  work.     While  our  annual  appropriation  for 
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the  purchase  of  books  is  far  from  as  niiich  again  as  it  was  four  yenh 
ago,  the  amount  in  money-value  of  the  orders  submitted  to  this  de- 
paitmcnt  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  now  as  then.  This 
would  be  embarrassing  except  from  the  fact  that  about  two  thirds  of 
any  year's  orders  are  not  filled  within  that  year ;  and  as  these  unfilled 
orders  are  caiTied  forward  successively  to  the  new  year's  accoant,  the 
amount  of  outstanding  orders  grows  year  by  year,  with  a  dinunishing 
proportion  of  those  ever  likely  to  be  filled.  The  mass  will  become  in 
time  so  unwicldly  as  to  invite  some  searching  process  for  eliminatiog 
those  titles  whose  continuance  on  our  lists  is  useless. 

Tbia  department  has  now  on  band  in  its  several  files  about  9,000 
shps,  one  third  of  which  (3,003)  represent  titles  which  our  agents 
in  this  country' and  in  Europe  are  seeking  for;  1,422  constitutv 
standing  orders  for  serial  publications  (not  proper  periodicals)  of 
which  we  have  received  the  parts  already  published ;  about  ■4,000 
are  slips  which  for  one  reason  or  another  have  been  cancelled,  bul 
are  preserved  for  certain  bibliographical  rccoi-ds  which  they  contain- 
The  rest  (nearly  2,000  in  number)  represent?  orders  not  yet  acted 
-  on  because  undergoing  revision,  of  lackiug  approval,  or  because  they 
have  been  deferred  for  prudential  reasons. 

In  March,  18H4,  a  change  was  made  in  the  process  of  ordering. 
Previously  orders  for  a  given  agent  were  suffered  to  accumulate  to 
be  despatched  in  lai^e  lots  in  succession  to  the  different  agents. 
The  change  rcfci-red  to  produced  daily  sendings  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
orders  went  in  sm.aller  lots,  many  on  postal  cards.  Durii^  the  seven 
months  which  followed  (March  to  September)  nearly  4,100  tiiks 
were  submitted  to  the  department  for  verification.  Of  these  over 
700  wei^e  found  to  be  already  in  the  Lihrarj' ;  so  that  in  one  case  out 
of  six  the  department  is  called  upon  to  spend  on  the  titles  time  which 
there  was  means  of  saving.  During  these  seven  months  the  orders 
ahsolutely  sent  were  nearly  2,.''»00  in  number,  or  about  350  a  mouth. 
At  the  end  of  September  over  300  titles  had  accumulated  within  a 
short  space,  which  needetl  more  verification  than  could  be  given  them 
before  the  statistical  year  ended.  This  makes  about  3,&00  titles 
which  had  been  caiefully  examined  in  tlie  seven  months,  while  the 
otiicr  liUO  titles  bad  passed  into  the  deferred  files  or  bad  been  taken 
out,  for  one  reason  or  another,  of  the  regular  channel.  When  it  is 
considered  that  every  ivgular  order  passes  through  twenty-two  stages, 
devised  as  a  protection  against  error,  and  when  one  of  these  stages 
involves  an  examination  of  from  ten  to  seventeen  alphabetical  recorils, 
it  can  be  judged  how  intricate  and  devious  the  work,  necessary  in  a 
large  library  dealing  with  titles  of  all  kinds  in  all  languages,  has  be- 
come to  insure  the  avoidance  of  errors.     If  there  were  no  tricks  or 
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devices  of  authors  and  publishers  to  confound  titles,  no  possible  vari- 
ntiona  in  names  and  catalogue  entries,  and  no  lack  of  bibliographical 
kuowledge  in  the  slips  submitted  to  the  department,  and  if  there  waa 
also  unfailing  ingenuity  in  our  own  officers  to  solve  all  questions,  — 
there  could  be  great  simplifying  of  processes  and  but  a  few  errors 
would  occur ;  but  with  frailties  of  all  sorts  on  all  sides  the  best  work 
which  we  can  do  is  but  approximately  accurate  and  is  protective  in 
the  same  degree. 

We  received  during  the  year  from  our  foreign  agents  28  boxes 
containing  5,505  volumes,  and  to  these  must  be  ndded  a  few  books 
which  came  by  mail.  Dividing  these  importations  among  our  agents, 
we  received  from  Gei-many  38%,  from  England  29%,  from  France 
'23%,  from  Scandinavia  Q%,  and  from  Italy  4%.  This  proportion, 
however,  does  not  accurately  represent  the  proportions  of  the  lan- 
guages of  those  countries  in  our  foreign  purchases.  We  get  through 
England  many  books  in  the  Iberian,  Eastern,  and  in  other  less- 
common  languages,  which  serve  to  make  English  seem  to  be  more 
in  demand  than  French,  while  the  truth  is  probably  otherwise.  The 
Classics  come  for  tlie  most  part  from  German}',  as  do  tlie  Slavic 
laooks,  80  that  the  lead  given  to  Gennan  is  excessive  as  a  record 
of  books  in  that  language,  though  as  I  believe  German  is  still  the 
language  of  the  largest  class  of  our  accessions  as  they  came  fiom 
foreign  agents.  If  we  add  books  purchased  in  America,  —  only  355 
volumes  for  the  year,  — of  which  nearly  all  are  in  English,  the  books 
in  our  vernacular  of  all  classes  will  probably,  especially  if  gifts  be 
added  which  are  almost  wholly  in  English,  stand  equal  to  those  in 
German  in  number,  if  they  do  not  exceed  them. 

Not  counting  continuations  of  serials  we  sent  to  our  foreign  agents 
4,746  orders  (works)  during  the  year,  and  of  these  3,931  were  re- 
ceived by  the  agent  in  time  to  have  the  work  ordered  returned  to  us 
in  the  same  year  if  procurable  promptly*  Of  tlus  3,031  orders  2,307, 
or  not  two  thirds,  were  answered  during  the  year ;  and  if  to  these,  081 
works  are  added  which  came  during  tliis  year  in  response  to  older 
orders,  there  were  3,288  foreign  orders  filled  during  tlie  year.  The 
Scandinavian  agent,  Lynge  of  Copenhapen,  filled  87%  of  the  orders 
which  he  received,  and  this  is  tlie  largest  proportion  of  the  seven 
regular  agents  in  foreign  countries.  From  Loesclier,  the  Italian  agent, 
we  received  nothing  owing  to  the  d is api>ea ranee  of  a  box  which  was 
despatched  by  him,  and  his  proportion  cannot  he  shown ;  but  Bein- 
wald,  Iho  Freuch  ageut,  sent  only  24^  of  his  orders,  —  a  fault,  I 
fear,  common  to  all  French  agents,  for  the  book  trade  docs  not  seem  to 
be  organized  in  tliat  country  in  a  way  to  insure  despatch  in  the  filling 
of  the  kind  of  oi-ders  which  we  send.     Fric<lliinder  (Berlin)  in  his 
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restricted  line  sent  80%  of  his  orders.  Of  Hairaseowitz's  (Leipzig) 
more  general  orders  G4^  came.  Of  Trflbner's  (London)  78^  came. 
Orders  for  the  rarer  and  more  difficult  books  of  all  kinds  were  Bent  to 
Quaritch  (London),  and  45%  of  his  orders  came.  About  one  hilfof 
our  orders  were  to  our  regular  German  agent  Harrasaowitz  ;  to  Trib- 
ner  less  than  a  quarter  ;  and  to  the  others  in  smaller  proportions.  A) 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  these  orders  were  filled  I  find  from  Mr.  Til- 
lingbast's  records  that  when  they  were  filled  at  all  withio  the  Tear 
30%  came  within  three  months,  78%  within  six  months,  le>vii^ 
22%  TThich  took  fh>m  ten  to  twelve  months.  These  flgares  pertsia 
to  the  three  principal  foreign  agents, — TrUbner,  Harrassowitz,  and 
Reinwald. 

The  ordering  department  has  also  charge  of  the  receiving  of  the 
gifte  of  miseellaneoiiB  books  to  the  Librar}-.  They  averse  a  moath 
about  75  volumes  and  something  short  of  1,000  pamphlets.  At  least 
'a  third  of  these  titles  prove  duplicate,  and  about  a  quarter  of  fite 
pamphlets  which  are  retained  prove  of  interest  enough  for  one  Tttaoa 
or  another  to  be  prepared  at  once  for  the  shelves. 

When  a  library  becomes  large,  and  particularly  if  it  has  a  duuider 
to  sustain,  and  is  under  some  necessity  of  securing  for  posted^  the 
books  which  investigators  deem  to  be  cardinal  —  at  a  time  when  they 
can  be  purchased  at  less  prices  than  they  are  likely  to  command  in  Ibe 
future,  — it  watches  with  some  concern  the  lifting  of  the  commeraal 
value  of  such  books  in  spite  of  thk  depi-essing  infiuence  of  bimiKSii 
gloom.  I  do  not  remember  when  this  has  been  observable  in  so  great 
a  degree  as  within  the  last  year  or  two.  In  England  there  have  been 
such  extraordinary  sales  as  the  Hamilton,  which  prodnced£ITO,OOOiii 
a  sale  of  foi-ty  days'  continuance  ;  the  Sunderland,  with  an  aggiegalp 
not  much  short  of  £50.000;  the  Gosford  of  £9,000  ;  and  several  oU>er 
sales  of  significance,  though  of  more  restricted  range,  like  the  Laing 
and  Collier  libraries.  In  France  sales  particularly  interesting  fo 
Americans  have  included  such  as  the  Dr.  Court  collection  —  a  i«- 
markable  gathering  of  rarities ;  and  those  of  Pinart  and  the  Abb^ 
Brassenr  de  Bourbonif;.  In  America  the  library  of  the  late  Henn 
C.  Mnrphy  produced  a  competition  to  enhance  prices  which  was  odIt 
equalled  at  some  other  sales  in  which  an  artificial  competitioB  m 
devised  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Brinlej 
and  Cooke  collections. 

This  scattering  of  important  private  libraries  makes  good  the  aph- 
orism of  the  late  Thomas  Watt,  so  long  the  useful  mentor  of  tt>^ 
great  library  of  the  British  Museum,  that  the  nse  of  private  coUectiou 
was  to  feed  the  great  public  ones.    This  definitioD  was  in  Isige  pa^ 
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intended  to  characterize  the  engulfing  by  the  large  public  or  Bemi- 
public  libraries  of  private  collections  bequeathed  or  purchased  for , 
presentation,  in  order  that  tbe  value  attaching  to  tbeir  completeness 
might  not  be  lost  hy  a  public  sale.  Still,  the  uncontrolled  dispersal 
of  great  and  particularly  of  ancestral  collections  gathered  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  is  not  a  small  advantage  to  public  collections, 
particularly  when  witlj  their  increased  resources  they  seek  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  left  in  tbeir  early  years  of  small  things.  In  the  vicis- 
situdes of  families,  and  in  the  decay  of  that  taste  which  values  books, 
some  of  the  splendid  ancestral  libraries  —  of  England  particularly  — 
fall  occaaionally  into  hands  which  can  without  a  regret,  and  may  with 
public  advantage,  dispose  of  them  so  that  the  interests  of  learning 
and  of  expectant  libraries  can  be  advanced.  When  several  years  ago 
it  came  in  my  way  to  inspect  the  great  library  at  Blenheim,  and  the 
pungent  odor  from  the  cases  told  of  the  devastation  which  was  going 
on,  I  felt  that  a  sale  which  could  be  sure  to  place  a  large  part  of  its 
rare  and  important  books  where  scholars  could  use  them,  would  not 
diminish  the  credit  which  belonged  to  its  possessor  and  might  benefit 
the  world  of  letters.  There  seem  to  be,  eo  far  as  I  can  learn,  few 
such  libraries  forming  in  England  now  among  the  landed  families,  the 
most  conspicuous  new  libraries  being  in  the  houses  of  tbe  success- 
ful men  of  business,  as  is  the  case  with  the  splendid  collection  formed 
by  the  late  Henry  Huth.  I  fear  that  the  old  coUectious  of  the  county 
families  are  now  not  much  increased.  Such  I  think  to  be  the  case 
with  the  peerless  collection  at  Althorpc,  whose  splendor  is  associated 
with  the  somewhat  unworthy  name  of  Dibdiu.  The  Mudie  system  of 
book  distribution  throughout  England  has  conduced  largely  to  allay 
the  thirst  for  acquisition  in  such  quarters,"  while  political  emplojTneiit 
weakens  the  taste  for  it  in  many  of  the  present  representatives  of  such 
families. 

Our  American  interest  in  these  English  private  collections  is  a 
necessary  one,  since  they  are  the  sources  from  which,  as  our  public 
libraries  approach  completion,  we  must  to  a  considerable  degree  draw 
those  books  which  are  both  scarce  and  important.  Once  passed  into 
a  public  collection,  a  book  is  usually  beyond  future  acquisition.  Some 
of  the  greater  libraries,  like  the  British  Museum,  hare  ceased  to  make 
sale  of  duplicates,  —  having  had  some  unfortunate  experience  in  buying 
back  at  much  increased  cost  books  which  they  had  sold  as  supposed 
duplicates. 

If  prices  for  the  class  of  books  which  I  have  mentioned  are  steadily 
increasing,  it  is  doubtless  duo  more  to  competition  from  the  United 
States  than  to  any  other  cause  and  a  loading  American  library  is  at 
present  likely  to  find  itself  at  foreign  sales  competing  with  its  near 
neighbors. 
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The  Library  still  condnaes  to  have  charge  of  the  isaae  of  the  weekly 
Calendar  of  the  University. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Librarian. 
Gore  Hail,  Nov.  15,  188*. 


To  THE  President  op  thb  UfnvEKSiTr; 

Sir,  —  Aa  Director  of  the  Herbarium  I  haye  the  honor  to  report 
upon  the  condition  of  this  establishment  aa  follows :  — 

From  the  memoranda  kept  by  the  Curator  it  appears  that  during 
the  ftcademic  year  closing  od  the  Slat  of  August,  1884,  10,090  sheets 
of  specimens  have  been  selected,  poisoned,  mounted,  and  distributed 
into  their  places  in  the  Herbarium  ;  the  greater  part  after  more  or  less 
critical  examination.  Those  belonging  to  the  flora  of  North  America 
have  been  principally  received  from  our  correspondents  in  various 
parts  of  the  countrj'.  Those  from  the  Old  World  were  chiefly  fix>ni 
the  Joad  Collection,  a  generous  present  from  the  Royal  Gardens  al 
Kew,  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  my  report  of  the  preceding 
year.  This  collection  has  yielded  to  our  Herbarium  about  8,000  sheets 
of  apeciraens.  We  have  received ,  but  not  yet  added  to  the  Herbarium, 
the  first  four  parts  of  the  Flora  Exaiccata  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
edited  by  Professor  Kerncr,  containing  800  species  in  beaatif\illy 
prepared  and  critically  determined  species.  For  these,  and  for  the 
promise  of  tlie  remaining  portions  of  this  very  valuable  distribution, 
we  Ri"e  indebted  to  the  thoughtful  intervention  of  Professor  Goodale 
when  in  Vienna  four  years  ago. 

The  library  has  been  increased  by  160  volumes  and  44  pamphlets 
(besides  those  which  have  been  collected  and  bound  into  volumes 
during  the  year),  not  couuting  parts  of  works  belonging  to  uncom- 
pleted volumes.  About  half  of  these  are  gifts  ftx)m  the  Director,  of 
publications  received  by  hiiu  flxjm  the  authors. 

The  publications  of  the  past  year  which  represent  the  botanical  in- 
vestigations of  the  Diiector  and  of  tlie  Curator  are  partly  published 
in  two  papei-3  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,"  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  "Synoptical  Flora  of 
North  America  "  (conipi'ising  the  vast  oi-der  of  Composite  and  some 
smaller  orders) ,  which  was  issued  iu  August  last.  The  chances  of  the 
completion  of  this  national  work  would  be  much  increased  if  the  pc- 
cnniary  means  of  the  Heibnrium  wei-e  even  temporarily  augmented,  so 
that  an  assistant  could  be  employed  and  the  (lowei-s  of  the  Curator, 
Mr.  Walson,  be  more  directly  utilized  to  this  end.  But  even  for  the 
Curator's  suiali  sahiiy  we  arc  maiuly  indctited,  for  the  past  as  well 
as  for  the  pi-eccding  year,  to  a  gift  of  $1000  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Societj-  for  tlie  Promotion  of  Agricultnre. 

ASA  GRAY,  Director. 
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To  THE  PbESIDENT   OF  THE   UniVERSITr  : 

Seb,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1883-84  ;  — 

Owing  to  tlie  favorable  weather  of  the  Bpriog  and  summer  it  has 
been  possible  to  complete  most  of  the  changes  proposed  in  my  last 
report.  The  orders  of  polypetalous  plants  formerly  cultivated  under 
disadvantage  from  too  great  exposure,  in  the  ground  next  to  Ray- 
mond St.,  have  been  transferred  to  better  soil  near  the  main  path, 
■  where  they  have  become  well  established.  The  land  left  clear  by  their 
removal  has  been  devoted  to  groups  of  shrubs  and  small  trees  which 
have  long  been  needed  for  illustration.  This  addition  to  our  small 
Frutioetum  nearly  completes  the  screen  on  the  east  and  south  sides 
of  the  Garden,  and  in  the  shelter  of  this  shrubbery  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  cultivate  some  herbaceous  perennials  in  large  quantities 
for  class  use. 

All  the  plots  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  morphologj'  of  stems, 
bi-anehcB,  inflorescence,  and  types  of  flowers  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  teachers  and  pupils  of  botany.  The  plants  have  thrived 
so  well  and  the  groups  have  been  so  useful  to  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons, that  some  increase  iu  the  size  of  the  plots  for  the  next  season  is 
in  contemplation.  The  climbing  plants  (illustrating  Darwin's  work 
on  the  subject)  have  been  given  more  space  than  heretofore  and  have 
been  extensively  employed  for  study  by  our  owu  and  by  other  stu- 
dents. 

The  lai^e  collection  of  vegetables  illustrating  variation  in  domesti- 
cated plants  has  been  of  considerable  use  in  class-work  and  it  seems 
best  to  widen  the  range  of  selection  for  the  coming  year.  In  compli- 
ance with  requests  from  visitors  a  portion  of  this  plot  was  given  up  to 
the  numerous  salad-plants  which  are  well  known  abroad,  but  which 
have  been  but  little  grown  in  this  country.  It  is  thought  that  the 
number  of  these  can  be  profitably  increased  next  year. 

The  nursery  has  yielded  enough  plants  of  good  vigor  to  repair 
nearly  all  the  losses  caused  by  drought  iu  the  last  few  years.  With 
another  summer  as  good  as  the  last  we  hope  to  make  good  all  the 
losses.  The  nursery  has  furnished  also  a  large  supply  of  plants  for 
the  improvements  in  the  land  behind  the  greenhouses.  The  changes 
iu  the  open  land  have  all  been  made  at  a  cost  slightlj'  within  the  esti- 
mates. The  hei'baceous  perennials  have  become  well  established  and 
have  already  given  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  material  for  class 
illustration.  The  plants  in  these  plots  have  been  so  selected  and  ar- 
ranged as  to  afford  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  our  native  flowers 
during  late  autumn  and  early  spring,  the  only  season  when  the  Garden 
out  of  doors  can  be  made  of  use  to  our  College  students.    To  this  new 
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land  were  carried  all  the  plants  from  the  old  rockerj-  under  the  maples. 
which  had  become  filled  with  the  roots  of  trees  &nd  which  it  »as 
filiDost  iinpossihle  to  keep  in  order  without  much  expense.  By  tMj 
change  the  expense  of  weeding  has  been  reduced. 

In  June  we  removed  all  our  larger  greenhouse  plants,  except  s  few 
delicate  exotics,  to  the  shaded  space  formerly  occupied  hy  the  Urge 
rockerj'.  The  gardeoer  exhibited  great  skill  in  grouping  the  plinls 
BO  as  to  form  a  tropical  garden  of  much  beauty.  The  planta  thus 
carried  from  the  houses  have  appeared  to  suffer  no  injuiy  ftom  \iK 
exposure  and  it  is  therefore  proposed  to  make  the  same  displiT  of 
them  next  year. 

The  stone  bank  of  the  central  pond  was  reset  in  May,  and  tae  bot- 
tom of  the  basin  was  so  far  repaired  as  to  gi^c  iis  a  good  depth «f 
water  through  the  whole  summer,  and  we  were  therefor  able  to  culti- 
vate some  water-plants  which  have  not  hitherto  done  well  in  our 
Garden.  The  larger  pond  has  given  considerable  trouble  during  the 
3'ear.  The  water  supply  from  rainfall  has  been  insufficient  to  give  ne 
anything  but  a  stagnant  and  unsightly  marsh.  It  will  be  oecessuy 
to  make  important  changes  in  it  within  a  short  time,  but  it  is  not  ckir 
that  the  funds  of  the  Garden  will  permit  us  to  engage  in  the  work  Ibo 
coming  year. 

To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  beiug  cut  off  from  the  ci^  wp- 
ply  of  water  in  time  of  scarcity,  the  driven  well  —  spoken  of  in  tbe 
last  report — has  been  finished,  a  tank-house  built,  and  an  engine 
procured.  The  water  is  much  harder  than  that  furnished,  by  the  ciij 
and  it  will  therefore  be  used  for  the  present  chiefly  for  the  pondi  uhI 
the  paths. 

The  dwelling-houses  in  the  Garden  are  old  structures  nhicb  udu- 
ally  need'  considerable  repairs  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  tbi.' 
expense  must  be  borne  by  the  income  of  our  f^inds.  During  the  put 
year  the  expenses  for  this  purpose  have  been  more  than  ordinsril^ 
heavy.  On  July  4tb  the  roof  of  the  gardener's  house  was  set  on  fire 
by  a  cracker  and  much  damage  was  done  before  the  fire  department 
could  be  summoned.  It  seemed,  on  the  whole,  best  to  take  advin- 
tage  of  this  undesired  opportunity ;  the  whole  roof  waa  put  in  gooi 
order  and  other  necessary  changes  were  made. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  report  that  our  palm-house  and  its  ^op 
had  become  unsafe.  The  necessity  for  immediate  rebuilding  hid  be- 
come 80  urgent,  that  the  Director  would  have  been  justified  in  dis*iii? 
down  the  slender  capital  for  purposes  of  reconstruction.  Bat,  h»p- 
pily,  this  necessity  was  obviated  by  the  timely  generosi^  of  ftiend* 
of  the  Garden,  who  authorized  the  erection  of  a  plain  and  substinii*! 
structure  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.     By  the  wish  of  the  donors  tbf 
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greenhouse  architects,  Messrs.  Lord  and  Bumhara  of  Imngton, 
N.  Y.,  were  engaged  to  perform  the  whole  work.  In  planning  the 
house,  the  advice  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  Jr.,  was  sought  and  acted 
upon. 

The  present  house  is  somewhat  larger  and  higher  than  the  old  one 
and  is  in  all  respects  a  satisfactory  structnre. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  whole  beating  apparatus,  so 
that  all  the  boilci's  have  been  brought  into  one  cellar,  thus  securing 
additional  protection  against  fire  and  a  more  complete  control  of  the 
heat  in  all  the  houses. 

The  cost  of  the  new  greenhouses  (exclusive  of  these  changes  in  the 
heating  apparatus  and  a  few  other  modifications  rendered  necessarj' 
by  rebuilding),  is  $4,800.  This  sura  was  given  to  the  University 
by  Messrs.  H.  H.  Ilunnewell,  Frederic  L.  Ames,  and  B.  P.  Cheney. 
This  gift  has  placed  the  University  in  possession  of  a  strong,  con- 
venient, and  beautiful  bouse  adapted  in  ever}'  way  to  the  needs  of 
University  instruction. 

The  first  greenhouse  built  at  the  Garden  was  a  "  lean-to"  which 
was  as  long  as  the  present  palm-house  and  the  east  wing  taken  to- 
gether, and  was  nearly  as  wide  as  the  wing  itself.  In  1842,  when 
Professor  Gray  assumed  chaige,  this  honse  was  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  In  1858  the  Corporation  received  from  the  executors 
of  the  Dowse  estate  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  the  construction  of  a  con- 
servatory. To  this  sum  was  added  by  private  gift  the  further  amount 
of  $CS5.  the  whole  of  which  was  expended  for  the  palm-house  and  its 
wings.  The  rafters  of  llie  old  house  were  used  in  building  a  usefid 
greenhouse  behind  the  first  range.  In  1872  a  very  imp<ntant  ad- 
dition was  made  by  gift  of  II.  H.  Hunnewell,  Esq. ;  a  well-planned 
house  was  built  to  connect  the  new  leuture-roora  (al.so  tiis  gift)  with 
the  western  wing  of  the  palm-house.  Changes  by  which  the  heating 
apparatus  was  much  improved  were  made  in  1876.  Three  years 
later  a  small  house  was  built  by  money  received  from  private  gift, 
and  the  frame  of  the  historic  "lean-to"  was  replaced  in  that  year 
by  an  entirely  new  set  of  rafters.  When  this  change  was  made  the 
old  sashes  were  turned  to  account  for  the  construction  of  hot-bed 
fVames  and  the  like,  so  that  we  are  now  using  in  the  service  of  the 
Garden  some  of  the  materials  which  were  first  employed  near  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  following  classes  have  been  supplied  with  material  for  study 
IVom  the  Garden  :  Natural  History  3  (general  Botany,  an  elementary 
course),  Natural  History  5  (Biology),  Natural  History  7  (adv.inccd 
Botany) ,  and  the  Summer  School.  The  Summer  class  in  Botany  was 
conducted  by  Professor  William  Trelease  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
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consin.  The  number  of  pupils  io  attendance  was  disconraginglj 
smatl  and  naturally  enggeste  the  propriety  of  diecoDtinuiog  the  enter- 
prise. If  it  were  possible  to  utilize  the  Sumnner  Coarse  in  any  way 
for  undei^aduate  inetruction  in  Botany  during  the  only  time  when 
the  Garden  can  be  expected  to  fiirnish  all  needed  materia!,  the  thought 
of  giving  it  up  would  not  be  entertained.  But  experience  has  sbowD 
that  no  College  students,  after  the  year's  work  in  Cambridge,  ire 
willing  to  remain  for  six  weeks  more  in  the  summer  vacation. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  every  plant  in  the  Botanic  Garten 
costs  something,  either  in  original  outlay  or  in  its  care,  and  it  is  i 
difficult  as  well  as  a  delicate  problem  to  decide  as  to  the  numbei  and 
kinds  to  be  cultivated.  Since  the  Garden  is  to  be  maintais»l  pri- 
marily for  purposes  of  instruction  and  research,  and  since  the  term 
when  students  are  in  Cambridge  for  instruction  and  research  exteods 
only  fVom  October  to  July  (the  months  when  plants  most  be  culti- 
vated under  glass  and  at  great  expense),  it  is  plain  that  heavy  eipen- 
ditures  must  be  made  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  that 
comparatively  little  of  our  income  can  remain  for  ordinary  ntnoing 
expenses  in  summer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Garden  is  an  attrac- 
tive adjunct  of  the  University  and  it  must  be  maintained  in  a  muiiier 
worthy  of  the  University  even  in  the  months  when  no  students  are  on 
the  ground.  Even  with  our  present  income  it  is  possible  to rendertbe 
Garden  attractive  to  students  and  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  W 
amateurs  interested  in  Botany,  and  also  to  provide  with  material  for 
investigation  the  few  students  who.flnd  their  way  to  it  in  the  aummer. 

A  lai^e  part  of  the  apparatus  and  supplies  for  the  Laboratoirot 
Vegetable  Physiology  has  been  already  transferred  to  the  conveoieiil 
rooms  in  Harvard  Hall  assigned  for.  the  purpose  by  the  Cori»ration, 
and  work  by  advanced  students  has  already  been  begun.  To  defray 
the  necesaary  running  expenses  of  the  Laboratory,  and  to  briog  it 
up  to  a  good  degree  of  efficiency,  considerable  expenditures  moat  be 
made-  It  is  believed  that  by  the  exercise  of  great  economy  a  part  of 
these  expenditures  can  bo  met  for  the  pi-eaent  year  by  the  income  o( 
the  Botanic  Department  Fund.  If  the  experiment  of  conducting  our 
well-equipped  Laboratory  upon  tliese  slender  means  should  prove  » 
*succes3,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  friends  of  the  department  vill 
aid  in  placing  it  upon  a  secure  and  ample  foundation. 

During  the  past  year  the  Garden  has  conducted  some  ad\-antage- 
ous  exchanges  and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  plants  by  gift- 
Among  the  latter  should  be  mentioned  the  shnibs  fiimiahed  hyfie 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  College  year  our  head  gardener,  Mr- 
William  Falconer,  left  the  Garden  in  order  to  accept  private  emploj" 
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ment.  His  place  has  beon  satisfactorily  filled  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Manda, 
a  young  man  of  experience  and  great  industry,  who  has  heartily 
co-operated  with  the  Director  in  every  way. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 
November,  1R84.  i 


To  THE  President  of  the  UNivERsm : 

Sir,  —  Aa  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  1  have  the  honor 
to  present  the  following  report  for  the  acailemic  year  1883-84  :  — 

During  the  past  year  Professor  Jackson  was  absent  in  Europe  and 
the  coui-ses  of  instruction  in  this  department  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  the  course  of  elementary  Icptures  on  general  chemistry-  to  the 
Freshman  class  was  given  by  the  Director;  the  lectures  Id  Chem- 
istry 1  (of  the  elective  courses  of  the  College)  weie  also  given  by  the 
Director,  while  the  Laboratory  work  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  G.  S. 
Hartsiiorn  !  the  course  on  Slineralogy  (Chemistry  2)  was  given  by  Mr, 
O.  W.  Huntington  ;  the  course  on  qualitative  analysis  (Chemisirj-  3) 
was  given  by  Professor  ilill,  assisted  by  Jlr,  C.  P.  Worcester,  The 
course  on  quaatitative  analysU  (Chemistry  4)  was  given  by  the  Di- 
rector, assisted  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Huntingtsii;  the  course  on  organic 
eliemistry  (Chemistiy  5)  was  given  by  Professor  Hill ;  the  advanced 
course  in  general  chemistry  (Ciiemistry  6)  was  given  by  the  Director, 
as  was  also  a  course  in  crystallography  and  the  optics  of  crys- 
tals (Chemistry  7)  ;  the  advanced  students  in  oi^anic  chemistry 
(Chemistry  0)  worked  under  the  special  direction  of  Professor  Hill. 

The  several  laboratories  were  under  the  oversight  of  the  following 
assistants.  The  qualitati\'c  laboratory  under  that  of  Mr.  Worcester  ; 
the  quantitative  laboratory  and  the  raineralogical  laboratory,  of  Mr. 
Huntington  ;  the  organic  laboratory,  of  Mr.  Garratt. 

The  total  number  of  students  ocoupyiog  desks  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one.  They  were  distributed  as  follows  ;  Seniors  29,  Juniors  38, 
Hophomorcs  75,  Freshmen  2,  Lawrence  Scientific  students  9,  Si>ecial 
students  8,  Graduate  students  4,  Summer  course  25.  These  stu- 
dents were  distributed  among  the  several  courses  as  follows  :  — 

Clicniistry  1 100 

OicmiHlry  2 IG 

ChoLiiiHtry  3 35 

C'liemistry  4 .    15 

Clicmiiitr]'  5 12 

Cliemistry  0 7 

('hemistry  7 1 

Chemistry  'J 2 
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This  last  aggregate  is  lar^r  Uum  the  number  of  peraoQS  stodjini 
in  the  Laboratory,  because  twenty  of  these  students  took  more  thin 
one  course  in  Chemistry. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  number  of  advanced  students  was  incon- 
siderable as  compared  with  those  TCho  elected  the  elementary  counes. 
Courses  1  and  2  comprise  more  than  one  half  the  students  using  the 
Laboratory,  while  in  Courses  5,  6,  7,  and  9  there  were  galj  foarteen 
students,  most  of  whom  however  elected  more  than  one  mane. 
These  facts  indicate  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  which  demamb 
serious  consideration.  Large  numbers  are  induced  to  elect  the  ele- 
mentary conrses  by  the  interest  which  the  presentation  of  the  remui- 
able  results  of  chemical  science  in  the  lectures  of  the  Freshman  yeu 
naturally  commands ;  but  as  these  men  come  tQ  the  study  of  the 
subject  with  no  previous  preparation  or  preliminary  training,  the 
larger  number  find  that  they  have  no  aptitude  for  experimental  worfc 
and  only  the  few  continue  the  study  whose  natural  abilities  eoiUe 
them  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor.  The 
Director  desires  to  call  special  attention  to  this  point,  because  he  is 
convinced  that  the  best  results  of  scientillc  culture  canuot  be  obt^D«l 
in  the  Laboratory  until  the  students  bring  to  the  University  a  pi^ 
aration  corresponding  to  that  which  is  demanded  by  the  literary 
departments. 

The  scientific  results  from  the  work  at  the  Laboratory  were  less 
than  usual  during  the  post  year  in  consequence  of  the  diminntion  of 
the  working  force  arising  from  several  causes,  although  the  leal  and 
activity  of  those  able  to  work  was  unabated. 

Professor  Hill  and  Dr.  Sanger  have  studied  the  bromine  deriva- 
tives of  pyromucic  acid.  They  prepared  two  isomeric  monobnwi- 
pyromucic  acids  and  studied  in  detail  their  properties  and  decom- 
position products.  They  have  also  shown  that  two  isomeric  dibroDn- 
pyromucic  acids  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  pjToiuucic 
tetrabromide  with  alkalies  and  the  products  formed  by  the  oxidaticHi  of 
these  acids  enabled  them  to  draw  certain  conclusious  concemiog  the 
constitution  of  pyromucic  acid  itself.  They  have  also  made  the  tri- 
brompyromucic  acid.  Professor  Hill  and  Mr.  Hartshorn  prepared  and 
studied  certain  bromine  derivatives  of  furfuran,  the  most  interesting 
of  these  being  a  dibromfUrfuran  and  its  tetrabromide.  This  dihroDi- 
fhrfuran  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
when  shaken  with  air  and  water  yields  maleic  acid.  J.  N.  Garratt, 
under  Professor  Hill's  direction,  studied  the  chlorine  derivatit'es  of 
pyromucic  acid  and  prepared  a  dichlorpyromucic  acid,  which  how- 
ever he  was  unable  to  study  more  fully. 

Professor  Hill  studied  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  acid  iaomffie 
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TCith  monobrommaleie  and  monobromfii marie  acids  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alkalies  upon  mucobromic  acid,  but  reached  no  definite  con- 
clusione  as  to  its  structure.     The  results  of  tbese  studies  were  an- 
nounced in  the  following  papers  :  — 
lieber  die  Einwirkung  von  Alkalien  out  die  J[ucobromsiiure.    Berichte  d. 

deutschen  cLem-.tJesellschaft.    H.  B.  Hill.    XVII.  238. 
Ucber  Substituirte  Breiizschteimsnure.     Berichte  d.  deutschen  chem.  Ge- 
sellBchaft.    H.  B.  Hill  and  C.  R.  Sanger.    XVII.  1759. 

Mr.  Young  made  a  series  of  thermo- chemical  studies  of  the  alkaline  ' 
aluminates,  determining  the  heat  of  formation  as  well  as  tlie  heat  of 
solution  of  these  unstable  compounds  with  a  view  of  defining  the 
limits,  if  such  esist,  between  the  effects  of  solution  and  those  of 
chemical  combination.  As  some  of  his  results  were  in  conflict  with 
data  given  by  Thomsen,  he  uudertook  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  reaction  between  solutions  of  alum  and  potassic  hydrate,  on  wbich 
the  most  fundamental  of  these  data  was  based.  The  work  is  not  yet 
fully  completed,  but  thus  far  the  results  indicate  that  this  reaction  is 
not  simple  and  well  defined  as  heretofore  assumed. 

Under  the  oversight  of  the  Director  a  large  amount  of  work  in 
thermo -chemistry  was  also  accomplished  by  the  students  in  Cliemis- 
try  6.  Tbomsen's  new  work  on  the  subject  was  followed  as  a  guide 
aud  many  of  the  results  of  this  eminent  investigator  were  verified ; 
and  although  the  work  did  not  furnish  any  results  worthy  of  publica- 
tion, the  experience  gave  tlie  Director  increased  confidence  in  the 
value  of  this  new  dii-cction  of  chemical  study  as  a  means  of  higher 
education  in  experimental  science. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  writer  suggested  tlic  idea  that  the  combining 
proportions  of  elementarj-  substances  might  vary  within  certain  limits, 
basing  the  bj-pothesis  on  an  investigation  of  the  comiwsition  of  cer- 
tain crystalliiie  compounds  of  zinc  aud  antimony  fonned  under  deter- 
minate conditions.  Within  a  short  time  this  hypothesis  has  been 
revived  and  advocated  by  commanding  authority ;  a'nd  although  the 
writer's  subsequent  experience  has  not  tended  to  confirm  his  earlier 
views,  yet  in  continuing  his  revision  of  the  atomic  weights  he  thought  it 
desirable  to  study  cases  of  weak  chemical  compounds  where  we  should 
expect  the  variations  of  proportions,  if  any,  to  appear  most  marked. 
With  this  view  he  has  studied  the  preparation  of  oxide  of  silver  and 
its  rediiction  by  hydrogen  gas.  The  study  has  involved  an  extended 
investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  oxide  of  silver  and  hydro- 
gen gas  can  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  a  state  of  gi^eat  purity 
and  has  led  to  the  conclusions :  first,  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
and  silver  in  this  unstable  oxide  are  absolutely  definite  ;  and  secondly, 
that  in  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  silver  by  hydrogen  gas  a  consider- 
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able  portion  of  the  oxygen  escapes  without  unitiDg  with  hjdrogen. 
These  resulta  not  only  indicate  that  the  fundamental  law  of  cbemietrr 
is  absolutely  definite,  but  they  also  point  to  a  probable  esplanstioD 
of  the  anomalies  observed  in  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  copper. 

Until  the  present  year  the  Summer  School  in  Chemistry  has  been 
IVom  its  beginning  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Mabeiy,  who  h»a 
wisely  adapted  its  courses  to  the  needs  of  those  seeking  to  learn  tlie 
best  methods  of  teaching  experiipental  science.  The  appointment  oC 
Dr.  Mabery  to  a  professorship  in  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Scdence 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  waa  noticed  in  the  last  report,  and  the  Summer 
School  has  thus  lost  his  valuable  services.  During  the  l&Bt  smnmeT 
the  School  was  canied  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  V.  E.  Toung 
and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Worcester,  who  AiUy  maintained  its  previoos 
standard  of  ctBciency.  Courses  were  given  in  experimental  chem- 
istry and  in  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  and  tbe 
number  of  students  was  nearly  as  large  as  before. 

The  equipment  of  the  Laboratory  has  been  considerably  increased 
during  the  last  3'ear.  A  work-room  has  been  Airoished  with  ip- 
paratus  for  crushing  and  pulverizing,  which  has  long  been  needed- 
The  store-room  has  been  removed  to  the  upper  story  of  the  building, 
and  on  the  third  floor  a  private  laboratory  and  a  class-room  hare 
been  fitted  up  for  Professor  Hill.  On  the  lower  floor  a  laboratory  hi» 
also  been  opened  for  advanced  students. 

JOSIAH  P.  COOKE,  Dirertor, 


To  THE  President  of  the  UttrvEBsnT: 

Sin,  —  The  termination  of  the  annual  subscription  in  aid  of  tbe 
Obsen'atory  and  the  partial  replacement  by  the  meome  of  a  recently 
subscribed  endowment,  were  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  Tbe 
amount  of  the  temporary  subscription  somewhat  exceeded- tiie  in- 
nual  sum  of  85,000.  Moreover  many  of  the  contributors  paid  Uieir 
subscriptions  for  tbe  whole  t«rm  of  five  years  soon  after  making 
them,  thus  enlarging  their  donations  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  since  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  College  Treuorer. 
The  expiration  of  the  subscription,  therefore,  did  not  immedifltely 
produce  its  full  effect  in  diminishing  the  available  resources  of  ^ 
Observatory.  But  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  considerable 
restriction  of  scientific  work  apj)ears  to  be  inevitable.  The  recently 
subscribed  endowment,  indeed,  will  permit  the  continuance  of  some 
important  researches  undertaken  during  the  past  five  years,  which 
without  it  must  now  have  been  laid  aside.     Still  the  decrease  during 
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the  lost  ten  years  in  the  rate  of  interest  3'ielded  bj'  tJie  flmds  of  tlie 
Uoivcraity  is  so  great  that  tlie  income  of  the  new  endowment  of 
850,000  does  not  fully  replace  the  diminution  in  that  received  from 
the  older  endowments.  For  the  ten  years  ending  Id  1876  the  average 
rate  of  interest  was  7.21  per  cent,  while  for  Uic  last  jear  it  has  been 
only  5.17  per  cent.  The  new  endowment  must  therefore  have  been 
as  much  as  S70,000  to  prevent  a  reduction  in  the  resources  of  the 
Observatory. 

The  liberal  response  of  the  friends  of  astronomy  in  this  neighbor- 
hood to  former  appeals  for  assistance  prevents  a  further  demand  upon 
their  generosity  at  the  present  time.  The  allernative  of  a  reduction 
in  the  expenses  of  the  Observatory  must  therefore  be  accepted.  It 
has  accordingly  been  found  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  ser\-iceB  of 
five  assistants,  and  to  make  a  corresponding  decrease  in  espenditurea 
of  other  kinds.  The  retirement  of  so  many  assistants  is  particularly 
unfortunate  since  the  special  skill  which  they  had  gained  in  their  de- 
partments of  work  by  the  experience  of  several  years  will  now  be  lost 
to  the  Observatory.  At  the  same  lime  they  will  be  subjected  to  the 
inconvenience  of  adapting  themselves  to  other  pursuits,  after  having 
devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the  attainment  of  their  present  pro- 
ficiency in  the  principal  kinds  of  observation  and  computation  which 
are  required  by  the  researches  here  pursued. 

The  place  of  one  assistant  has  fortunately  been  supplied  without 
expense  to  the  Obser\'atory  by  the  courtesy  of  Commodore  Walker  of 
the  U.  S,  Navy.  He  has  ordered  Ensign  E,  E,  IlayJen  to  duty  at 
this  institution,  to  assist  in  the  work  carried  on  with  the  Meridian 
Circle.  This  arrangement,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in  mutual  benefit, 
since  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  skill  in  advanced  scientific  work  is 
thus  nffonied  to  an  officer  of  the  Navj',  while  the  Observatory  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  the  excellent  preparation  for  such  work  resulting 
from  his  previous  education  and  csperienee. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  restriction  of  the  acti\'ity  of  the 
Observatory  may  prove  to  be  only  temporary,  tlirongh  tlie  continued 
.addition  of  unsolicited  donations.  An  important  bequest  of  $.1,000 
has  been  received  during  the  past  year  from  the  esLite  of  the  late 
'I'hoiuas  G.  Applcton,  who  has  thus  given  ii  further  evidence  of  the 
interest  which  he  showed  in  the  Oliserviitory  during;  hiii  life.  Tlie  gift 
of  £2^1  received  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Backlionse  of  iSMuderland,  England, 
aw  a  contribution  to  the  subscribed  endowment,  nliso  demaiuls  special 
acknowledgment,  since  it  indicates  that  the  interest  taken  in  tlie  wel- 
fiiie  of  this  Oijservatory  extends  beyond  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Many  valuable  additions  have  been  made  by  astronomers  in  lliis 
country  and  in  Europe  to  the  collection  of  astronomical  photographs 
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undertaken  lost  year.     It  is  hoped  that  before  long  a  catalogue  of  die 
collection  may  be  pi-epared. 

East  Equatorial. 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  SalellUes.  — Photometric  obsen'ations  of  these 
eclipses  have  been  continued  upon  the  system  adopted  in  18is.  In 
all,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  eclipses  have  now  been  observed, 
forty-seven  since  the  end  of  October,  1883. 

Revision  of  Zone  Observations.  —  The  revision  of  the  ohservatioDi 
given  in  Volume  VI,  of  the  Annals  of  this  Observatory,  to  far  »s  tbev 
relate  to  stare  between  50'  aod  60'  north  of  the  eqnator,  tuts  been 
completed  during  the  last  3'ear.  Some  discrepancies  in  position  mA 
magnitude  have  been  found  which  cannot  readily  be  explained  hj 
errors  in  the  observations.  The  stare  thus  indicated  as  intereslint; 
objects  for  further  examination  will  be  reobserved. 

Standards  of  Stellar  Magnitude.  —  The  charts  of  twenty-tour 
regions  extending  4*"  in  right  ascension  and  10'  in  declination,  iwl 
following  a  series  of  twentj'-four  bright  stars,  as  described  in  the  ifci 
report,  have  now  been  completed.  Valuable  assistance  in  reTisins 
these  charts  has  been  received  from  Professor  E.  S.  Holiien,  Director 
of  the  Washburn  Obscrvatorj-,  Jladison,  Wisconsin.  The  telesci^ 
of  the  Washburn  Observatory  has  a  slightly  larger  aperture  than  tlu' 
at  this  Observatory.  Similar  assistance  has  been  promised  by  eorar 
other  observers  with  still  larger  telescopes. 

Meanwhile  the  selection  of  stars  for  standards  of  stellar  magnilude 
has  been  made  for  many  of  the  regions  thus  charted,  and  pbotomeinc 
measurements  of  their  light  have  been  begun.  The  brighter  sUc*  "f 
each  region  are  within  the  reach  of  the  muridian  photometer.  T" 
connect  these  with  others  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  magnitndes  tlie 
modified  wedge  photometer  is  employed  in  nearly  the  same  nwnnff 
as  in  the  revision  of  the  zone  observations  already  mentioned.  ^^''^ 
the  addition  of  a  simple  shade-glass  stars  of  the  second  magnitiKl^ 
may  be  observed  with  this  wedge,  and  a  further  connection  is  tiiuj 
made  between  its  work  and  that  of  the  meridian  photometer.  Tin' 
stars  in  each  region  which  are  too  faint  for  observation  with  '"'' 
wedge  are  compared  with  the  bright  star,  preceding  the  region  umiff 
examination,  by  means  of  Photometer  I.  described  in  Volame  XI.  f' 
the  Annals  of  the  Observatory.  Many  of  the  atars  ohaen'ed  with  ^^ 
wedge  can  also  be  measured  with  Photometer  I.  and  all  the  results  •.■'■ 
the  work  may  thus  ultimately  be  referred  to  the  meridian  photomrt*'- 
Additional  photomelric  methods  of  measurement  are  under  con^iJi'i- 
ation  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  magnitudes  of  the. standard  stars  wlii'''' 
ai-e  selected  in  each  region. will  be  determined  with  a  Mtis&fWO' 
,  precision  by  these  investigations. 
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Comets. — The  obsen-ation  of  comets  has  been  continued  by  Mr. 
Wendell  with  the  object  of  furnishing  material  for  the  early  com- 
putation of  Iheir  orbits  and  of  providiug  means  for  subsequent  deter- 
niinationa  of  greater  accuracy.  The  observations  therefore  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  few  days  following  the  discovery  of  a  comet 
and  to  occasions  when  it  is  too  fainl  lo  be  ob3er>-ed  with  any  but 
powerful  telescopes.  Comets  1884  I.,  II.,  and  III.  were  respectively 
observed  on  G,  6,  and  7  nights. 

iSpectra  and  Color  of  Stars.  —  Two  separate  series  of  investigations 
with  regard  to  stellar  spectra  have  been  undertaken.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  examine  all  stars  known  to  have  banded  spectra  with  the 
object  of  approximately  determining  the  positions  of  the  bands  in 
each  upon  a  imiform  sj'stem.  This  would  afford  means  for  a  more 
definite  and  satisfactory  classification  of  those  epcctra  than  at  present 
esist.  The  method  of  measurement  consists  in  comparing  the  spec- 
trum with  a  uotclied  bar  beside  which  it  is  placed  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope.  The  proper  ]x>sition  of  the  specti-nm  is  secured  by  a' 
previous  reference  to  an  image  of  the  star  formed  bj'  ligJit  allowed  to 
pass  beside  the  prism  which  forms  the  spectrum. 

For  the  acquisition  of  more  definite  knowledge  tlian  at  present 
exists  with  regard  to  the  color  of  stars,  it  has  also  been  proposed  to 
obsen-e  all  stars  to  the  fourth  magnitude  inclusive,  and  north  of  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  south  declination,  with  an  instrument  designed 
for  the  purpose.  The  spectrum  of  the  star  to  be  observed  is  properly 
placed  in  the  field 'by  the  same  means  as  in  the  other  instrument  just 
described.  It  is  then  carried  by  its  diurnal  motiou  behind  a  series  of 
narrow  bars  placed  at  riglit  aiiffles  to  the  spectrum,  small  portions  of 
which  arc  accordingly  visible  in  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  bare. 
The  successive  extinction  of  these  portioua  of  the  spectrum  is  ob- 
served in  a  wedge  of  tinted  glass.  lu  this  manner  the  relative  bright- 
ness of  definite  parts  of  different  spectra  m;iy  lie  compared. 

The  diminished  resources  of  tlie  Observatory  will  pi-obably  not 
permit  the  completion  of  these  observations  upon  the  origiual  plan. 
The  observations  relating  to  the  bunded  spectra  must  be  .somewhat 
restricted,  and  those  relating  to  tlie  color  of  the  stai's  must  be  confinei:) 
to  stars  of  the  first  three  mflgnitiides. 

RvcisiiiH  vf  DM.  Miiijuiliiiio:<.  —  The  meridian  photoiueter  |>ermits 
the  observation  of  stars  as  faint  as  tlie  magnitude  I'.O  and  even  some- 
what fainter.  But  for  the  observation  of  the  faintest  stars  in  the 
Durchmnsterung  a  more  powerful  instrument  is  prcfuralilc.  'I'hc 
modified  wedge  photometer  used  with  the  Kast  Equatorial  in  the 
revision  of  the  zone  observations  already  mentioned  has  accordingly 
been  applied  to  the  observation  of  the  zone  between  -111°  oO'  and  .'(0°  t)' 
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north  of  the  eqnator.  This  zone  is  &  part  of  that  which  bu  been 
obeen'ed  here  since  1870  with  the  meridian  circle,  for  the  detetmins- 
tioD  of  the  positions  of  stars.  It  is  also  under  observation  with  the 
meridian  photometer,  which  will  accordingly  furnish  points  of  refer- 
ence for  the  observations  made  with  the  wedge  photometer  applied  to 
the  equatorial.  Each  star  belonging  to  the  zone  and  occurring  io  the 
Durchmusteruog  is  twice  observed,  on  different  nights,  and  the  inter- 
val between  its  transit  over  a  bar  and  its  disappearance  in  tte  wedge 
is  recorded.  This  work  can  be  carried  on  by  a  single  obserrn. 
although  some  time  is  saved  by  the  assistance  of  a  recorder  when  it 
can  be  had.  If  the  results  prove  satisfactory  a  more  extensive  ren- 
sion  of  the  magnitudes  given  by  the  Durchmusterung  will  be  under- 
taken in  the  same  way. 

Meridian  Cieci.k. 

The  obsenations  of  fundamental  stars  has  been  continued  through- 
out the  year,  but  with  less  r^ulhrity  than  during  former  yeais  » 
account  of  the  interruption  caused  by  the  reobservation  of  scattering 
zone  stars  of  the  Durchmusterung  list.  Duriug  the  Autumn  Equinox 
of  1883,  C04  observations  of  fundamental  ritars  were  made.  ITie  Suii 
was  observed  on  34  days,  and  Polaris  on  26  days.  During  the  Spring 
Equinox  of  1884  The  Sun  was  observed  on  83  days,  Polaris  on  3" 
daya.and  201  observations  of  fundamental  stars  were  obtained.  At 
other  times  during  the  year  the  Sun  was  observed  46  times,  Polari? 
5t)  times,  and  SOI  observations  of  fundamental  stars  were  made. 

At  the  completion  of  the  reduction  of  the  zone  stars,  observed  be- 
tween 1870  and  187!),  it  was  found  that  about  400  stars  requiral 
further  oliservation.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  was  fonoJ 
that  the  wrong  Star  had  been  observed  when  two  or  more  were  in  the 
same  field  of  the  telescope.  In  other  cases  it  was  considered  »d- 
visable  to  settle  doubtful  cases,  especially  with  regard  to  the  minute 
of  declination,  by  a  reobservation.  This  revision  of  the  zone  observs- 
tions  was  begun  October  9,  1883,  and  was  completed  August  9,  If'^-'' 
1463  obaer^'ations  were  made  of  zone  stare,  and  671  corresponding 
fundamental  stars  were  observed  in  addition  to  the  observations 
enumerated  alrove.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  that  the  tot»l 
number  of  observations  made  with  the  meridian  circle  is  3j28,  ami 
does  not  mateiially  vary  from  the  number  in  former  years. 

The  investigation  of  the  errors  of  the  east  circle  has  occupied  » 
large  portion  of  the  time  since  July  of  the  present  year.  Eighteen 
detci  ininations  of  the  stars  of  the  30°  divisions  of  the  circle  h»« 
been  made  with  yery  satisfactory  results.  Two  independent  detenw- 
nations  of  the  15'  divisions  have  also  been  made.     It  is  pn^rasqd  to 
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contiiiue  the  investigation  of  the  main  subdivisions  of  the  circle  at 
regular  intervals  thronghout  the  comicg  year.  This  work  will  for  the 
most  part  occupy  the  entire  time  of  I'rofessor  R<^ere  for  several 
months,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the  ordinaiy  ohservations.  During 
the  year  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  pripUng  Volume  XV. 
The  catalogue  of  all  the  primary  and  secondary  alars  observed  be- 
tween 1870  and  1879  for  the  epoch  1873.0,  tt^ether  with  the  mean 
values  of  the  coordinates  of  each  star  for  each  year  of  observation  is 
printed,  and  will  shortly  be  issued  in  advance  of  the  publicaiiou  of 
the  entire  volume.  The  reductions  of  the  zone  stars  observed  during 
the  past  year  are  about  one  half  completed. 

Meridian  Photometer. 

During  the  past  year  141  series  of  observations  have  been  taken 
with  the  meridian  photometer  by  Mr.  Wendell  and  myself.  The 
total  number  of  separate  settings  is  about  27,500,  an  increase  of  more 
than  a  third  over  the  previous  year.  The  accordance  of  the  results 
also  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  the  measures. 
The  average  deviation  ot  the  si-parate  measures  of  the  one  hundred 
eircumpolar  stars  to  which  all  the  ottiera  are  referred,  amoiuited  to 
al)out  .18  of  a  magnitude  with  the  first  meridian  photometer.  The 
new  instrument  gives  .15,  .12  and  .11  for  the  same  i]uanttty  iu  the 
three  years  in  which  it  has  been  employed.  Since  the  value  of  the 
observations  is  proportional  to  the  squares  of  these  quantities,  it  ap- 
pears that  one  of  oiir  present  obaeiTations  is  nearly  equal  to  three 
with  the  smaller  instrument  employed  in  the  observations  which  liave 
lieen  published  in  Volume  XIV. 

The  principal  investigation  now'carried  on  with  the  meridian  pho- 
tometer consists  in  the  measurement  of  stars  the  magnitude  of  which 
has  been  estimated  at  each  of  two  observations  during  the  recent 
revision  of  tlie  Dnrchmustcruug.  The  number  of  such  stars  is  altout 
eight  thousand.  Besides  the  two  estimates  just  mentioned,  two  others 
were  made  in  the  original  formation  of  the  Dnrchmusteniiig,  and 
additional  estimates  for  many  of  tlie  stars  also  occur  iu  other  cata- 
logues. The  results  obtained  by  tJie  meridian  pjiotometer  will  there- 
fore have  a  wide  application  in  the  determination  of  sealcM  of  magni- 
tude. In  connection  with  the  photometric  observatious,  estimates  of 
magnitiule  arc  made  by  the  observers. 

Another  class  of  stars  observed  with  the  meridian  photometer  com- 
prises a  part  of  those  already  measured  with  the  smalliT  instrument 
of  the  same  kind  employed  here  during  the  years  18711  to  ISS-I.  The 
stars  eeleet^'d  for  remeasuremeut  are  those  for  whicli  tlic  magnitude 
resulting  from  any  single  observation  didercd  more  than  0.5  fi-om  llie 
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mean  of  the  other  results.  All  etars  belonging  to  Flameteed's  British 
Catalogue,  and  not  slread;  measured  with  the  first  meridian  photo- 
meter, are  likewise  observed  with  the  new  intrument.  These  obsem- 
tions  will  sene  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the  comparisons  matie  bv 
Sir  William  Herschel,  Other  observations  made  with  the  meridian 
photometer  relate  to  asteroids,  to  known  and  suspected  variables,  to 
stars  with  peculiar  8i>eotra,  and  to  objects  having  anj  special  charac- 
tere  which  may  malte  it  a  matter  of  interest  that  their  light  rfwwld 
be  measured. 

Almucantar.  —  It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  report  that  a  smtll 
instrument  l>earing  this  name  and  devised  by  Mr.  Chandler  bad  beni 
emplo3-ed  bj-  him  with  very  satisfacfbrj'  results  in  the  observ"aHon  of 
transits  over  given  parallels  of  altitude.  He  accordingly  decided  apon 
the  construction  of  an  instrument  of  the  same  kind  and  sufficiently 
large  for  the  execution  of  I'esearches  similar  in  importance  and  (ieli- 
cacy  to  those  usually  undertaken  with  the  best  meridian  inatmiDente. 
The  telescope  of  this  lai^e  almucantar  is  4  inches  in  aperture  iikI 
43.8  inches  in  focal  length.  The  iVame  to  which  it  is  attached  floats 
in  a  shallow  trough  of  mercury,  as  in  the  previous  instrument,  tnil 
the  entire  apparatus  revolves  upon  a  vertical  axis.  Various  difficul- 
ties which  occurred  in  its  construction  were  removed  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  inventor,  and  it  was  mounted  during  April,  1884.  After  abonl 
a  month  of  experimental  observations  it  was  applied  to  the  detenntnt- 
tion  of  the  corrections  required  by  the  right  ascensions  of  certain  ftin- 
damental  stars  near  the  pole,  and  the  declinations  of  others  neu  the 
eejuator.  It  is  hoi>ed  that  the  results  of  this  investigation  will  estab- 
lish the  value  of  the  new  principles  of  construction  and  of  observation 
employed  in  the  undertaking.  Up  to  November  1 ,  about  700  observa- 
tions of  190  stars  bad  been  made.  Many  additional  observations 
have  been  made  for  other  pui'j)oses ;  in  particular,  the  detenninations 
of  clock  error  required  by  the  time  service  of  the  Observatory  have 
been  frequently  made  bj-  the  almucantar. 

The  results  thus  far  secured  seem  to  justify  the  expectations  enter- 
tained of  the  capacitj-  of  the  almucantar  to  determine  with  exactness 
the  relative  positions  of  stars  widely  separated  from  each  other,  II 
will  be  useflil,  accordinglj-,  not  only  in  observations  of  time  and  Isti- 
tu{le  but  also  in  various  higher  and  more  delicate  problems  of  practical 
astronom}',  for  the  solution  of  which  it  furniahes  a  new  method. 

The  probable  error  of  a  single  obfier\-atioD  of  zenith  distance  is 
in  general  ±0."37,  and  of  a  single  observation  of  right  ascension 
.  ±  0.'025.  Certain  minor  improvements  in  the  apparatus,  now  nnii« 
consideration,  are  exi>ected  to  afford  a  still  further  increase  in  accuracy. 

The  latitude  of  the  domp  of  the  ObseiTatory  given  by  three  nlgbts 
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work  wilh  the  new  almueanta^  is  42°  22'  47."58±0,"09,  which  closely 
agrees  with  the  value  42°  22'  47. "63  found  last  year  by  the  small 
aimucantar. 

The  character  of  the  various  results  given  above  encourages  the 
hope  that  the  use  of  the  aimucantar  may  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  work  done  at  this  Observatory.  Should  the  results  prove  no  more 
accordant  than  those  of  other  inatrumcnts,  the  fact  that  they  are  ob- 
taiued  by  an  entirely  independent  method  would  free  them  from  many 
of  the  errors  which  are  commonly  repented  in  meridian  obsen^ations. 

Miscellaneous. 

Variable  Starn.  — The  observation  of  telescopic  variables  was  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Chandler  upon  the  same  system  as  before  until  May, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  aimucantar. 
lie  obtained  1240  observations  of  the  light  of  variable  stars  between 
Xovember  1  and  June  I.  lie  also  maile  952  obscnations  of  the  color 
of  108  variable  stars.  The  color  was  generally  estimated  upon  an 
arbitrarj-  scale,  but  many  determinations  were  also  made  by  the  esti- 
mation of  magnitHdes  with  and  without  the  use  of  a  bine  shade  glass. 
The  results  of  this  n-ork  seem  to  establish  the  law  that  the  redness  of 
variable  stars  increases  with  the  length  of  their  periods. 

Three  obsen-crs  of  variable  stars  have  acted  in  cooperation  witli 
this  Observatory  during  the  past  year :  Mr.  H.  M.  I'arkhiu'st,  of  New 
York,  Itev.  J.  Hagen,  S.  J.,  of  Prairie  du  Chicn,  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  J.  II.  Kailie.  of  Ilayonne,  N.  J.  Mr.  I'arkhurst,  in  addition  to 
estimates  of  relative  brightness,  has  made  many  photometric  observa- 
tion.s  with  apparatus  devised  by  himself.  He  has  ro<:ently  undertaken 
tlie  observation  of  the  comparison  stars  employed  for  several  variaVdes 
by  previous  okservers.  Father  Ilngen,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Zwack 
and  Zaiaer,  besides  observing  many  known  variables,  luis  examined 
a  inirabcrof  bright  stars  suspected  of  variability.  Mr.  F.adie  is  act- 
ing in  special  cooperation  with  Mr.  Parklmrst,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obt.iin  tlie  best  results  without  needless  repetition  of  work.  The 
labors  of  all  those  gentlemen  have  secured  a  lai^c  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge. 

I'ndcr  the  title  of  "  Recent  01>fier\-ations  of  Variable  Stars  "  (Proc. 
Amer.  Acad.  XIX.  2!l(i)  information  was  brought  together  for  the 
guidance  of  observers  in  that  lu'anch  of  astronomy  wilh  regard  to 
file  selection  of  objects  for  ob>iervation.  The  pamphlet  contains  a 
list  of  v.ariable  stars  with  indicati<ms  of  the  work  rei-eutlj"  done  in 
oiisen-ing  them,  so  that  the  relative  importance  of  further  oliserva- 
tions  of  any  object  in  the  list  may  be  apparent.  The  pul)lication 
will  be  continued  annually  if  it  api^ears  to  meet  a  want  among  astrono- 
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mera,  and  if  they  comply  with  the  requjest  expressed  in  the  pampblcl 
to  forward  to  the  Obscn-atory  such  notices  of  their  observatioDB  of 
variable  stars  as  may  serve  to  render  the  list  more  complete. 

Time  Slgttals.  —  The  new  standard  time  referred  l«  in  ray  last 
report  was  introduced  in  November,  1883.  At  Greenwich  midoigM 
on  the  seventeenth  of  that  month  the  signals  according  to  the  m«- 
ridian  of  the  Boston  State  House  were  discontinued ;  at  the  Mil 
Greenwich  noon  signals  over  our  lines  were  sent  confonniDg  lolbe 
minute  and  second  of  Greenwich  mean  time ;  and  at  mean  dooo  on 
the  seventy-fifth  meridian  on  Sunday  the  eighteenth  the  Boston  tiln^ 
ball  was  dropped  according  to  Eastern  time,  five  hours  slow  of  Green- 
wich mean  time. 

The  office  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service  having  been  moved  on 
October  1,  1881,  fi-om  the  Equitable  building  to  the  Boston  Foei- 
Office  and  &nb-Treasnr}-  building,' the  time-ball  has  been  dropped 
since  that  date  by  an  officer  detailed  by  the  Police  CommissJoners- 
A  new  ball,  however,  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Post  Office  bailding  to 
be  dropped  by  the  Signal  Office.  The  public  has  been  much  indebted 
to  the  management  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company  for  ac- 
commodating the  ball  upon  the  roof  of  their  building  and  for  fomisb- 
ing  and  maintaining  the  apparatus  used  there. 

Several  companies  having  recently  begun  operations  for  distributing 
time  by  electric  clocks  and  by  striking  the  hour  and  minute  to  Ihe 
listener  at  a  telephone,  our  time  has  been  furnished  them  during  their 
experimental  steps  either  gratuitously  or  for  a  small  compensation. 
The  Observatory  however  has  not  been  responsible  for  ascertaining 
that  the  companies  have  furnished  their  patrons  with  time  conforniing 
to  the  standard.  Negotiations  are  pending  for  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection of  one  or  more  of  thesp  enterprises  with  us.  The  Wesletn 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  have  received  our  signals  and  have  been  per- 
mitted to  transmit  them  automatically  to  others.  The  foUowng  lit 
comprises  those  who  receive  onr  time  for  regulating  their  time-fucces 
and  similar  purposes,  but  who  are  not  authorized  to  directly  transmit 
or  automatically  repeat  the  signals  to  others  :  American  Watch  Co., 
C.  W.  Deals,  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co.,  Wm.  Bond  &  Son,  Boston 
Electric  Time  Co.,  C.  A.  W.  Crosby,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co.. 
E.  Howard  &  Co.,  Kattelle  Bros.,  J.  V.  Kettell  &  Co.,  Geo.  H 
Morrill  &  Co.,  Jae.  Munroe  &  Son,  N.  E.  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Co.,  G.  II.  Richards,  Jr.,  R.  I.  Electric  Co.,  Shreve,  Crump  &  I^"- 
Alvab  Skinner  &  Son,  Ira  P.  Stere  &  Co. ,  U.  S.  Signal  Service  Offiee- 
The  large  subscribers,  on  whom  depends  the  existence  of  the  tinw 
service  as  now  conducted,  are  the  city  of  Boston  and  all  the  steam 
railroads  having  stations  in  Boston,  except  the  Boston  &  Coaeon 
R.  R.  and  the  Revere  Beach  R.  R. 
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Telegraphic  Announcements.  —  This  department  of  the  work  of  the 
Observatory  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Ritchie  upon  the  enlarged  system 
mentioned  in  tiie  last  report.  During  the  year  announcements  have 
been  sent  to  tliirty  institutions  or  individuals  in  this  country.  The 
total  number  of  messages  is  246,  of  which  107  related  to  asteroids, 
11 9  to  comets,  and  20  to  the  elements  of  cometarj'  orbits.  The  num- 
ber of  asteroids  discovered  was  nine,  but  with  regard  to  one  of  these 
discoveries  no  telegraphic  information  was  received  trom  Europe. 
The  number  of  comets  discovered  was  four.  All  the  notices  were 
liistributed  by  means  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  local  news- 
papers, as  well  as  by  telegraph.  The  "  Science  Observer  "  also  issued 
thirteen  special  circulars  relating  to  the  various  announcements. 

Pi- II  LI  CATIONS. 

The  chief  publication  of  the  Observatory  during  the  p.ist  year  h.is 
been  Volume  XIV.,  Part  I.  of  its  Annals,  This  gives  the  principal 
results  of  the  work  done  with  the  first  meridian  photometer.  It  in- 
cludes a  catalogue  of  4,2CO  stars  with  their  magnitudes  as  determined 
by  the  photometer  and  acconling  to  the  estimates  or  measures  of 
seventeen  other  authorities.  As  uniformity  iu  reference  to  catalogues 
is  always  desirable,  it  has  been  suggested  in  the  volume  that  this  cata- 
logue should  I>e  known  .is  the  "  Harvard  Photometry  "  and  designated 
by  the  abbreviation  II.  P.  .'^ince  it  contains  the  approximate  places 
for  1S80  of  all  stai-s  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  in  this  latitude,  as  well 
iis  their  mngnitudes.  its  principal  columns  have  been  separately  re- 
printed and  offered  for  sale  at  the  cost  of  public.itron,  under  the  title 
of  Ilnvvani  Photometry.  The  stereotype  plates  of  tiiis  iX)rti(U)  of  the 
catalogue  will  be  preserved,  so  that  additional  copies  may  be  printed 
at  any  time  when  thcj'  maj'  be  needed. 

The  second  part  of  Volume  XIV.  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 
It  contains  the  discussion  of  m.iny  special  topics  connected  with  the 
photometric  observations  recorded  iu  the  fu'st  part  of  the  volume,  and 
with  the  corresponding  estimates  <ir  measures  of  other  observers  since 
tlie  time  of  Itolomy, 

The  publications  named  below  have  appeared  since  the  similar  list 
in  the  last  report  was  drawn  up,  either  as  i>flicial  communications 
fiom  the  Observatory  or  as  papers  prepared  by  its  ollicer.-i  indi- 
vidually:— 

Thiny-eifrhlh  Aiinual  Kejiort  of  the  Asn-ononiieal  Ob.scrvatory  of  Ilarvunl 
{'ollfg.-". 

On  the  I'osf^lble  Cfinneclion  of  the  Comet  PoTis-Hiiiiik!"  with  a  .Meleiir- 
,  Ktream.    Uy  S.  ('.  Cliandler,  Jr.    Astronomiselie  Xaehrieiiten,  evii.  'JTii. 
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Obserrattons  and  Ephemem  of  U  Ophiuchi.  By  S.  C.  Chuidl«t,  Jr. 
Id.  cviii.  56. 

Observations  of  Meteors.  1883,  December  6.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  R 
cviii.  433. 

Elements  and  Epheraeris  of  Comet  1884  H.  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.  \i. 
cix.  223. 

On  a  Convenient  Formula  for  DifTcrential  Refraction  in  Bing-micromewf 
ObBervations.    By  S.  C.  Chandler.  Jr.     Id.  ex.  177. 

On  Gegenschein  and  other  Zodiacal  Phenomena.  By  Arthur  Setfle.  Id. 
cix.  2r>7. 

The  Zodiacal  Light.  By  Arthur  Searle.  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  of  Arttind 
Sciences,  xix.  146. 

Researches  npon  the  Photography  of  Planetary  and  Stellar  Spectra.  Br 
the  late  Henry  Draper.  Results  of  Measurements  by  E.  C.  Pickering-  H 
xix.  231. 

Sir  William  Herscliel's  Observations  of  Variable  Stars.  ByEdwwlC. 
Pickering.     Id.  six.  269,    The  Observatory,  vii.  236. 

Recent  Observations  of  Variable  Stars.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Rw- 
Am,  Acad,  of  Arbi  and  Sciences,  xix.  2!Hi. 

The  Phases  of  the  Moon.    By  Arthur  Searle.    Id.  xix.  310. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standard  Time  ( Wolcott  Gibbs.  Franfi* -t- 
Waiker,  and  J.  Rayner  Edmands).     Id.  xix,  473. 

Photometric  Observations  of  Neptune  at  the  Harvard  College  Obwi^i- 
tory.    By  Eilward  C.  Pickering.    The  Observatory,  vii.  I;i4, 

Light  of  Comparison  Stars  for  Vesta.  By  Edwai-d  C,  l^ckeiing.  .Im 
Journal  of  Science,  cxxviii,  17. 

Second  Report  of  the  Conmiitl^e  on  Standards  of  Stellar  .MapiituJi*- 
Edwurd  C.  Hiikering,  Chairman.  I'roc.  Am.  Assoc,  for  the  AdTsncenutii 
of  Science,  18H3.  p.  1. 

On  tlie  Regraduation  of  the  Harvard  College  Meridian  Circle  if  fi"- 
By  'William  A.  Rogers.     Sidereal  Messenger  for  December,  IW. 

On  a  Practical  Solution  of  the  Perfect  Screw  Problem.  By  WUIiim  -»■ 
Rogers.  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  EoginW' 
Vol,  V. 

On  some  Suspected  Variable  Stars.  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.  Sci(»* 
Observer,  IV.  W). 

Elements  and  Epheraeris  of  Comet  1884  II.  (Barnard).  ByS.C.rhairf- 
ler,  Jr.    Science  Observer.  IV,  80. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Dirtn-"- 


To  THE  President  of  the  Uhiversity  : 

SiH,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  tiie  wn- 
ditioD  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1883:  — 

Construction  uixm  the  roadwaya  under  direction  of  the  Fw*  "*' 
partment  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  been  steadily  continned  durii*  ■" ' 
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year  (sec  Appendix*  C.  Joined  to  tlie  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  for  1882-83).  The  portion  of  the  main  driveway 
which  is  to  connect  the  entrances  to  the  Arboretum  from  Centre  and 
South  Streets  is  nearly  conipletcil,  and  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
early  next  year.  The  progress  made,  however,  in  the  construction  of 
the  road-bed  and  the  grading  of  slopes  has  not  justified  the  beginning, 
even,  of  any  of  the  Arboretum  plantations  in  connection  with  this 
drive. 

Plantations  and  Nukseries. 

Permanent  boundary  plantations,  varying  in  width  from  25  to  90 
feel,  and  with  a  total  length  of  2,397  feet,  have  been  made  during  the 
year.  The  ground  occupied  by  these  plarttfttiona,  which  are  intended 
to  protect  the  borders  of  the  Arboretum,  and  cut  off  the  view  from  the 
inside  of  buildings  and  other  iuharmonioua  objects,  liaa  been  prepared 
in  the  most  thorough  and  careful  manner.  Nearly  3,000  trees  sup- 
plied from  the  nurseries  were  used  in  these  plantations.  In  spite  of 
this  draft,  however,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  plants  has  made  it 
necessary  to  still  further  increase  the  area  of  nursery  ground  during 
the  year.  Nursery  plants  have  generally  been  transplanted  again ; 
and  all  tlie  collections  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  card- 
catalogue  of  thi»  collection  now  contaius  3,42^  entries,  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  SH.t  entries. 

The  coUfctiou  of  shrubs  is  especially  lai^e  and  rich,  containing 
many  rare  species  here  cultivated  for  the  first  time.  It  is  proposed 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  of  management  and  comparison  to  arrange 
this  collection  during  the  coming  jcur  in  systematic  order,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  its  increase  and  the  development  of  individuals  until 
the  completion  of  the  roads  by  the  city  on  the  east  aide  of  the  grounds 
make  it  jiossible  to  pemianenlly  group  the  different  shrubs  upon  a 
more  picturesque  and  natural  plan  than  can  now  be  adopted.  Two 
acres  of  ground  have  been  drained,  enriched,  and  prepared  to  receive 
this  coltcetiou,  which  will  be  planted  next  spring  in  wide  parallel 
beds. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  roads  32Sj^  squares  of  ex- 
cellent loam  have  been  stacked  at  convenient  points  for  future  use  in 
planting  at  a  cost  to  the  Arboretum  of  ¥41lS.0«. 


A  large  part  of  the  Arboretum  woods  is  composed  of  old  and  nearly 
fully  grown  trees.  They  oeciijjy  the  luost  rocky  and  less  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  ground,  and  begin  everj'where  to  show  the  effects  of  early 
crowding  and  insufflcient   nourishment.      Many  of   these  trees  are 
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gradually  dying  at  the  top  —  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  in  a  pteeariona 
conditioD. 

It  ia  desirable  to  keep  permacently  covered  with  natural  woods  ill 
the  rocky  and  sterile  parta  of  the  Arboretum  unfit  for  collectioiw,  aad 
a  large  portion  of  these  old  trees  must  be  retained  until  a  neir  growth 
is  ready  to  replace  them.  A  ayatem  of  pruning  the  old  trees  in  Ihew 
permanent  woods  has  been  commenced  during  the  year.  This  is  slow 
and  expensive  work  which  will  occupy,  (or  the  whole  Arboretnm, 
several  years  and  which  can  only  l>e  performed  by  skilled  UtxH  dd- 
der  careful  direction.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  trees  thus  pmoed 
will  regain  considerable  vigor  and  insure  by  the  seeds  they  will  shed 
and  the  protection  they  w^I  afford  the  ground  and  young  tree*  al- 
ready growing  among  theni  the  permanence  of  these  woods. 

Iktebchanob  of  Plants  ahd  Seeds. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and  hw- 
ticultural  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  Tber« 
have  been  4,518- plants  (including  cuttings  and  grafts)  and  57  |>ack«lj 
of  seeds  distributed  as  follows:  To  all  parts  of  the  United  Ststes 
4,151  plants  and  57  packets  of  seeds  :  to  Great  llritain,  2  plants;  to 
Germany,  315  plants ;  to  Chili,  50  plants,  ^ 

There  have  been  received  during  the  year  6,525  plants  (includiiii! 
cuttings  and  grafts)  and  139  packets  of  seeds  from  37  donors. 

Hkrbariuh  and  MUSEIIM. 

Routine  work  in  the  Herbarium  and  Museum  bos  been  continunl 
during  the  year  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Faxon,  who  bis 
also  made  satisfactory  progress  upon  the  series  of  botanical  drawing'' 
intended  to  ilfuatrafce  the  new  Sylva  of  North  Apierica. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Herbarium  798  sheets  of  dried  plant*; 
the  Museum  has  been  enriched  with  important  collections  of  woods. 
cones,  and  other  fruits,  photographs  of  trees,  &c. 

The  Director,  as  President  of  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  of  New  York  to  examine  its  forests  and  retwni- 
mend  a  scheme  of  legislation  for  their  pre8er\-ation  and  managemenl. 
has  inaugurated  during  the  past  summer  a  preUmiuarj-  survey  of  tb* 
forests  of  the  Adironda<:k  region  with  reference  to  their  industrial  aoi 
commercial  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  State  and  their  influence  up* 
the  flow  of  streams  and  water  supply. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Dirtf^- 
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To  TUE  Pre^ikent  and  Fblix)WS  op  Harvard  Colleoe  :  — 

During  the  past  year  we  have  hnd  the  advantage  of  occupying  our 
new  quarters,  niid  it  is  v/iiL  no  little  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to 
i-oport  the  complete  success  of  the  new  organization.  Our  present 
facilities  for  the  insti'uctiou  of  undci^rad nates,  of  advance<l  students, 
and  of  specialists,  enable  us  to  accomplish  all  that  we  expected.  The 
additional  room  now  at  our  command  for  our  Library  has  greatly 
facilitated  its  care  and  final  nriangement ;  the  reading  room  is  far  in 
advance  of  our  wanta.  The  Museum  is  now  so  fully  equipped  that 
its  business  of  caring  for  the  collections  and  giving  instruction  in 
Natural  History  can  be  carried  on  to  great  advantage.  With  ordi- 
nary foresight,  we  shall  never  hereafter  fall  back  into  the  confusion 
which  was  almost  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  present  order.  The 
orderly  condition  of  the  different  departments  now  depends  entirely 
upon  the  heads  of  the  various  branches  and  upon  the  instructors. 

The  old  roof  has  been  changed  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  later 
additions,  and  tlie  rooms  thus  obtained  will  be  need  for  the  stor!^;e 
of  the  Vertebrale  Fossils,  the  dry  Molhisca,  and  the  Crustacea,  This 
arrangement  will  give  excellent  working- rooms  for  these  three  dej)art- 
nients,  and  bring  the  collection  of  Vertebrate  Foswils  into  close  con- 
nection  with  that  of  Vertebrate  Skeletons,  which  is  stored  in  the 

The  following  annual  courses-of  instruction  have  been  given  at  the 
Museum:  — 

A  course  in  Biolt^y,  by  Professors  Farlow  and  Faxon. 

A  course  in  C'rj'jitogainic  Botany,  by  Pi'ofessor  Farlow. 

An  advanced  course  in  Zoology,  by  Professor  Fason. 

Oencral  I-e<'tureB  weie  given  by  Dr.  ^lark,  who  also  took  charge  of 
llie  new  Embryological  Lnlwratory,  while  Professor  Faxon  took  chaise 
of  the  general  Biological  Latwratory,  assisted  by  Mr.  J,  II.  Perkins. 

Professor  Shaler  and  Mr.  Davis  gai-e  the  usual  courses  in  (ieolc^y, 
I'aliti ontology,  and  Physical  Gcogniphy. 

Professor  J,  D.  Whitney  gave,  as  heretofore,  a  course  in  Economic 
(le<ilogy,  Mr.  Wadswoith  assisting  in  a  part  of  the  wiui-so. 

The  publications  eniboilying  original  work  c.arriecl  on  in  the  differ- 
ent dt-|>artments,  or  bas['d  upon  JIuseum  materials,  will  be  found 
eiumier.iled  in  the  special  Reports  which  are  printed  in  a  separate 
l.;unplilet. 

During  the  past  summer  the  following  pel-sons  pursued  their  studies 
at  ni_i-  Newport  Laboratory  :  — 

3Ir.  Fewkes,  one  of  llie  Museum  As-istants,  devoted  his  time  prin- 
cipally t()  the  Embryology  of  Sipbonophores. 

Sirs,  Whitman  made  good  progress  with  her  studies  of  the  early 
stages  of  the  Urab. 
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Professor  C.  0.  Whitman  assisted  me  in  the  continiiation  of  mv 
investigation  upon  the  earlj-  ett^ea  of  fishes,  commenced  the  preri- 
ous  year.  A  perliininary  notice  of  this 'work  has  been  publi^ed, 
"On  the  Development  of  some  Pelagic  Fish  £ggs,  bj  Alexander 
Agassiz  and  C.  O.  Whitman."  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XX.,  pp.  ai- 
1  pi.,  August,  1884.) 

The  Museum  publications  issued  during  the  last  Academic  ytu 
consist  of  seven  numbers  of  the  Bulletin,  and  two  numbers  and  tvu 
volumes  of  the  Memoirs;  the  two  complete  volumes,  on  theWsKr 
Birds  of  North  America,  are  in  continuation  of  the  publications  of 
the  California  Geological  Survey,  in  connection  with  Prof.  J-  D. 
Whitney. 

About  sis  hundred  volumes  hare  been  added  to  the  Librarj'  of  lite 
Museum  during  the  past  year. 

Small  collections  of  Vertebrate  Fossils  have  been  received  bom 
Wyoming  and  Kansas,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  examined  careAiUv 
enough  to  enable  me  to  report  upon  Hieir  value, 

A  collection  'of  alcoholic  Invertebrates,  destined  for  the  Atlantic 
Exhibition  liooms,  has  been  purchased  from  the  Naples  Zoulogictl 
Station.     It  is  in  a  remarkably  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

We  have  also  received  from  Professor  Lesquereux  the  collection  of 
fossil  plants  collected  by  Professor  Lakes,  principally  in  Colomlo. 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  for  study. 

Among  other  noteworthy  acquisitions,  I  may  mention  a  fine  Flero- 
dactyle  from  Solenbofen. 

The  collection  of  North  American  Coleoptera  bequeathed  ta  llie 
Museum  bj'  the  late  Dr.  John  L.  Le  Conte,  has  been  sent  to  us  ^} 
Mi-s.  Le  Coute,  Dr.  George  11.  Horn,  the  life-long  friend  of  Dr.  1* 
Contc,  was  kind  enough  to  superintend  the  packing  and  forwanlinii 
of  this  invaluable  addition  to  our  Entomological  Department.  Il« 
himself  accompanied  the  collection  to  Cambridge,  and  we  owe  to  hi; 
interest  the  excellent  condition  in  which  it  has  reached  us. 

The  Europeo-Siberian  Koom  is  nearly  ready  for  exhibition,  isi 
during  the  coming  year  the  greater  part  of  the  faunal  collection  "f 
the  African  Koom  will  probably  be  sent  to  the  Museum  by  Pn>f 
H.  A.  Ward.  The  exhibition  cases  of  the  Atlantic  Room  have  niadf 
good  progress  during  the  past  year.  It  will  be  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing towards  the  arrangement '  of  the  Palieontological  Eihibili"ii 
llooms  until  the  whole  of  our  Palse^nto logical  collections  have  bein 
unpacked  and  passed  through  a  preliminary'  examination. 

The  Museum  collections  have,  during  the  past  year,  8upplie<l  mi- 
terials  to  several  spcciadsts.  A  lar^e  part  of  the  Blake  coUertiia? 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  naturalists,  who  have  kindly  uudertakea 
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the  pi'eparntion  of  the  Zoiilogical  Reports.  As  fast  as  the  collections 
are  returned,  tbe_v  have  been  distributed  to  those  miiseiiniB  iu  this 
countrj-  and  in  Europe  which  give  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
Marine  Faunse.  The  Echini  and  Ophiurans,  and  a  part  of  the  Orus- 
taeea,  have  been  thus  distributed. 

In  the  light  of  past  experience,  I  look  trith  no  smuil  concern  to  the 
fiiture  growth  of  the  Museum.  As  coUeettona  accumulate,  additional 
room  will  be  required  for  their  storage,  and  new  assistauta  for  their 
care.  The  resources  of  the  iustilution  will  aurely  soon  be  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum  on  the  scale  of  lis 
present  growth,  if  the  policy  thus  far  pursued  is  continued.  The 
future  welfare  of  the  establishment  is  secured  by  its  permanent  con- 
nection with  the  UniversHj-.  Hut  its  funds  naturally  share  the  cau- 
tions management  of  the  College,  and  the  present  Director  has  seen 
the  income  of  the  Museum  gradually  diminish  from  8.'i5,()00  a  year  to 
about  S25,()0U.  Meanwhile  tlie  salaries  of  the  assistants  and  other 
eraplojees  have,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  been  kept  at  about  the 
same  total  as  when  our  income  was  nearly  one  third  larger.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  tliat  the  public  will  take  more  than  a  very  limited 
interest  in  the  Museum,  especially  as  in  this  vicinity  there  are  no  less 
than  three  Natural  Ilistoiy  establishments,  "all  having  very  similar 
aims.  With  the  present  tetidency  to  spccLnJization,  it  seems  im- 
practicable to  carry  on  an  immense  Natural  History  collection  with- 
out a  staff  of  specialists  fur  greater  in  number  than  any  institution 
not  backed  by  government  or  l»y  an  immense  endowment  can  ever 
hope  to  support.  The  present  organization  of  the  Museum  is  based 
upod  the  assumption  that  its  resources  will  keep  pace  with  the  iu- 
crcascd  special izatiou  of  its  different  branches,  and  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  combine  the  work  of  assistants  and  that  of  original 
investigation.  That  ollicers'  positions  cannot  bo  maintained  exce[>t 
in  connection  witli  the  permanently  endowed  Professorships  of  the 
I'niversity,  is  becoming  self-evident.  No  University-,  even  if  it  be  a 
great  centre  for  Natural  History,  can  maintain  more  than  a  limited 
numl)er  of  endowed  cliairs ;  and  if  the  professional  duties  of  tlicir 
incumbents  bo  not  too  arduous,  a  good  amount  of  original  work  may 
lie  expected  of  them.  Still,  with  the  present  tendency  of  science, 
original  work  cannot  be  based  mainly  upon  the  collections  of  a  great 
museum.  The  geologist  .ind  the  zoologist  must  both  fiUjiplement 
their  work  in  the  field.  With  the  requirements  of  to-day,  collcelions 
can  ouly  supply  materials  for  investigations  of  limited  scope;  and 
while  undoubtedly  many  most  intere.-ling  problems  require  large  col- 
lections for  their  solution,  the  more  important  biological  prol'lcms  of 
the  day  require  materials  prepared  for  special  pin'poses  in  the  labora- 
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tones  of  the  Universities.  It  is  there  that  the  influence  of  the  teach- 
ers nill  be  felt  in  the  direction  given  to  the  work  of  their  ntoR 
advanced  students,  and  it  should  be  the  province  of  a  Universit;  to 
foster  this  work  by  granting  special  facilities  for  it,  as  nell  as  for  the 
publication  of  these  investigations.  This  the  Kluseum  ia  now  pre- 
pared to  do. 

Laboratories  for  Biology  and  Geology — in  their  most  extended 
sense  —  have  been  erected  for  the  Uuiversity,  They  have  now  been 
occupied  for  a  year,  and  their  capacity  for  work  depends  eolmh 
iipon  the  means  for  their  equipment  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
various  Professors  connected  with  the  Natural  History  departments. 
and  upon  the  time  they  may  have  left  from  their  professional  duties 
for  original  research.  There  is  no  department  of  the  University 
which  depends  so  little  for  its  success  upon  the  resources  of  the  Col- 
lege, as  the  Natural  Histoiy  Department  connected  with  the  Museum. 
Beyond  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  and  Instructors,  there  is  practi- 
cally nothing  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Museum  in  the  waj  of 
work-rooms  and  laboratories.  Their  cnrc,  their  heating,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  the  materials  for  the  students,  do  not  fall  upon  the  UniverMt; ; 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  current  publications  in  Natural  Histon* 
have  for  some  time  past  been  purchased  by  the  Museum,  and  the 
publications  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum  provide  the 
means'  for  making  known  any  investigation  carried  on  in  its 
laboratories. 

The  museum  assistant  in  charge  of  a  special  department  roust  natu- 
rally, if  the  purpose  for  which  large  collections  are  brought  t<^tlier 
is  carried  out,  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  prepariug  fhem 
for  the  specialist  who  is  at  some  futare  time  to  avail  himself  of  the 
treasures  brought  together  for  his  benefit.  There  is,  therefore,  tlie 
same  danger  that  an  eminent  specialist,  after  his  appointment  to 
the  curatorship  of  a  department  of  a  great  museum,  will  find  his 
museum  duties  so  arduous  us  to  prevent  him,  as  his  colleague  in  the 
professorial  chair  has  been  prevented,  by  official  work,  from  doing 
any  original  work. 

The  main  point  for  ns  and  other  directors  of  mnseums  connected 
with  educational  institutions  is  to  settle  upon  a  policy  which  will  in 
the  end  best  promote  the  growth  of  a  school  of  Natural  Historr. 
while  fostering  original  research  in  the  occupants  of  the  professorial 
chairs  and  in  the  assistants  of  the  various  departments. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  Museum  the  conditions  for  scieolifif 
research  in  this  country  have  greatly  changed.  The  general  govern- 
ment has  now  undertaken,  in  connection  with  the  United  Slates 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Suri'ey,  with  the  Geological  Survey,  with ''" 
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National  Museum,  and  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
an  amount  of  scientific  investigation  in  varions  directions  which 
makes  it  a  mere  waste  of  time  for  those  not  officially  connected 
with  these  government  establishments  to  undertake  certain  lines 
of  work.  Recognizing  this,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  it 
is  a  m<>re  waste  of  time  and  money  for  us  to  continue  accumula- 
tions of  collections  which  will  most  certainly  be  duplicated  at  Wash- 
ington or  New  York  ;  and  that,  beyond  a  very  limited  appeal  to  the 
public  in  the  collections  placed  on  exhibition,  we  should  expend  our 
resources  only  in  the  direction  of  fostering  such  original  work  as  may 
most  cffleiently  be  conducted  by  the  Professora  holding  endowed 
chairs  in  our  University,  This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  a  com- 
paratively small  museum  staff,  provided  the  aasrstants  necessary  for 
laboratory  instruction  are  supplied  to  the  teachers,  and  they  find  time 
fh>m  their  teaching  to  use  the  materials  of  this  institution  as  far  as  it 
is  availflble.  The  function  of -a  museum  is  without  doubt  to  use  its 
resources  in  the  purchase  and  care  of  special  collections,  made  by 
their  owners  at  the  cost  of  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
Some  of  these  collections,  illustrating  the  past  history  of  a  district, 
frequently  represent  the  work  of  a  wliole  lifetime  devoted  by  some 
specialist  to  a  limited  field,  in  ivhich  his  collections  have  been  brought 
to  a  great  state  of  perfection  ;  and  in  such  collections  the  Museum  is 
very  rich  in  certain  directions.  I  would  name  only  the  Dyer,  Taylor, 
Gebliai-d,  Daj-,  and  Walcott  colleclions,  among  the  American;  and 
the  Bronn,  Shary,  Konick,  and  Scliultz,  for  the  other  side.  The 
owners  of  such  collections  are  anxious  that  all  their  work  should  not 
be  sc:ittered  to  the  winds,  and  that  the  materials  they  have  brought 
together  should  be  kept  as  historical  documents. 

In  the  care  of  geological  and  palieonto logical  collections  the  difil- 
cultics  of  preserving  them  are  inconsiderable,  the  cost  is  not  exces- 
sive, and  there  are  not  many  troublesome  questions  likely  to  arise 
beyond  that  of  space.  When,  however,  we  come  to  zoological  mate- 
rials, tlie  diffietilties  are  great.  As  far  as  the  collections  placed  on 
exhibition  are  concerned,  their  deterioration  is  a  mere  question  of 
time.  The  director  of  any  museum  must  constantly  replace  his  Birds 
and  Mammals,  renew  the  alcohol  of  his  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  alco- 
holic Invertebrates,  and  renew  all  his  Insects  after  a  while.  If  the 
uumber  of  rooms  devoted  to  the  public  is  not  too  large,  the  expense 
seems  warranted,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  interest  taken  as  shown 
by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  visitors  on  week-days  as  well 
89  Sundays,  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  collections  of  a  perisliable 
nature  stored  in  the  work-rooms  devoted  to  special  investigations 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  may  stagger  the  most  enthusiastic 
collector. 
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Do  the  results  jnstuy  snch  large  expenditures?  While  we  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  lieeping  intact  the  historical  coUecttonB,  ud 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  function  is  totally  distinct  from  Hal 
other  flinction,  which  museums  are  supposed  to  perform,  of  supplrisg 
special  investigators  materials  for  their  study,  it  seems  to  me,  Don- 
daj-B,  unreasonable  to  expect  this  of  any  museum.  No  nateraliit 
who  wishes  to  study  fishes,  except  as  regards  their  synonymy,  will 
expect  to  find  in  any  establishment,  no  matter  what  its  resources  mar 
be,  the  necessary  materials.  He  will  be  compelled  to  traTel,  to  col- 
lect in  the  various  fish-markets  of  the  world,  and  to  study  his  uitt^ 
rial  on  the  spot.  With  the  present  facilities  and  the  cost  of  travel. 
it  would  be  far  cheaper  for  an  institution  to  supplj'  the  specially 
with  the  necessary  fiinds  for  such  an  investigation,  if  it  be  one  of 
value  and  interest,  than  to  go  on  for  years  spending  in  salaries  of 
assistants,  care  of  collections,  interest  on  the  cost  of  buildings,  and 
so  forth,  suras  of  money  which,  if  drstnbnted  to  their  ultiioate  (^ 
ject,  would  astonish  the  least  prudent  manager.  Such  accamub- 
tioDS  of  historical  material  are  far  too  costly.  The  same  sums  speot 
in  a  different  direction,  in  promoting  original  investigations  in  tbe 
field  or  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  providing  means  for  the  publication 
of  such  original  research,  would  do  far  more  towards  the  promotioD 
of  natural  history  than  our  past  methods  of  expending  our  resour«». 

There  are  stored  in  the  cellars  of  the  Museum  immense  collection'^ 
of  Fishes  and  Beptiles  which  have  never  been  of  use  to  any  one  ex- 
cept the  assistants  in  charge  of  them.  A  verj-  large  part  of  this 
material,  collected  and  maintained  at  great  expense,  ceases  »Hei  a 
time  to  be  of  value  for  scientific  purposes,  and  every  year  we  sre 
obliged  to  throw  away  as  absolutely  worthless  a  large  number  of 
specimens  which  cannot  even  be  used  up  as  students'  material.  One 
of  the  rooms  in  tbe  cellar  is  filled  with  alcoholic  Birds  and  Mammati- 
and  with  Vertebrate  embryos,  material  which  has  become  in  a  greal 
degree  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  collected.  The  stnie 
may  be  said  of  tbe  large  alcoholic  collections  of  MoUusks  and  of 
Crustacea.  The  latter,  however,  while  perhaps  not  available  for 
study,  can  hardly  be  kept  in  a  condition  fit  for  examination  in  any 
other  way.  A  large  part  of  the  collection  of  Radiates  is  likewise  use- 
less for  any  nice  systematic  work.  The  expense  and  care  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  collection  of  Insects  is  well  known;  fix 
incessant  care  of  Dr.  Hagen  and  his  Assistant  has  alone  kept  oun 
from  going  to  ruin,  as  so  many  other  entomol<^ical  coUectiona  h»" 
done,  from  their  mere  size.  Bat  its  increase  involves  now  an  ex- 
penditure the  Museum  can  ill  afford.  Of  course,  with  ample  fond* 
and  a  large  number  of  aids,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  growth  of  ai 
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entomological  department.  Our  ornithological  collection  and  that  of 
mammal  skins  can  be  kept  within  a  reasonable  expenditure  from  the 
method  of  storage  adopted.  The  osteological  collection,  also,  when 
once  properly  prepared,  need  not  be  a  constant  source  of  espense. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  ooUectioQ  as  is  now  stored  in  the 
Museum  has  been  for  tbe  past  eight  years  at  the  rate  of  $24,000  a 
year,  of  which  nearly  $18,000  is  for  salaries.  This  is  merely  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  collection,  and  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  placiug  any  part  of  it  on  exhibition,  or  the  cost  of  keeping  those 
rooms  open  to  the  public. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail  to  point  out 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the  institution  for  the 
future,  —  to  reftuce  its  expenditures  and  staff  to  the  strict  minimum 
compatible  with  the  care  of  collections,  and  to  expend  its  resources 
in  supplying  the  material,  books,  and  specimens  needed  for  original 
investigation  by  tlie  Professors  and  students  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University,  to  whom  the  Museum  should  furnish  in  addition,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  the  means  of  publication  in  its  Bulletins  and  Me- 
moirs. While  we  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  publications  which  have 
been  issued  in  connection  witli  the  Museum,  yet  they  do  not  repre- 
sent sufficiently  the  original  work  done  by  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
University  and  their  students.  In  addition,  it  should  grant  other 
specialists,  properly  qualified,  all  the  facilities  they  may  desire  for  the 
study  of  the  Museum  collections,  consistent  with  tlieir  safety. 

That  this  prospective  imalysis  ia  not  out  of  place  will  appear  from 
the  fact  that,  whenever  the  original  plan  of  the  Bluseum  building  is  car- 
ried out,  it  does  not  provide  for  more  room  than  is  likely  to  be  needed 
by  the  various  laboratories  of  the  special  departments  of  Natural 
History  establisiied  hereafter,  together  with  such  collections  as,  even 
with  tbe  most  rigorous  sifting,  each  will  accumulate.  The  natural 
growth  of  comparative  anatomy,  ethnology,  and  archaeology,  and  of 
the  geological,  geograpliical,  and  other  biological  departments,  which 
will  naturalij-  centre  in  the  Natural  History  square  of  the  University, 
will  tax  its  capacity  to  the  utmost,  if  they  have  in  the  future  a  growth 
at  all  commeusurat«  with  that  of  these  departments  up  to  the  present 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 
Cambbiucb,  October  1.  IH8*. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

Jambs  Bkadlet  Thateb,  TtajaU  Professor  of  Lsw,  October  8,  1883. 
JoRH  Cr:phah  Qrat,  Story  Profeaaor  of  Law,  November  12,  1883. 
Fbahdis  II.  Williams,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmol ogj,  November  2G,  1883. 
Sdward    CoRNt^LiDa    BBiooa,    Clinical    Instructor    in    Operative    Dentistry, 

November  SG,  18S3. 
JosBPR  IInNRr  TiiAVEB,  FcUow  of  tho  Corporation,  Msy  21,  1883. 
Hbrbebt  Morison  Clarke,  Proctor,  August  31,  1834. 
Loots  May  Greelet,  Proctor.  August  31,  1881, 
Edward  Southworth  Hawks,  Proctor,  August  31,  1834. 
Jdliah  Clifford  Jaynks,  Proctor,  August  31,  1S84. 
Chahl^i  Austin  Hodbs,  Proctor,  August  31,  1834. 
JosBPU  HENRr  Beale,  Proctor,  August  31,  1884. 
JonM  Dowser  Pesnock,  Proctor,  August  31,  1884. 
Daniel  Appleton  White,  Proctor,  August  31,  1S84. 
Bbkbno  Watsoh,  Instructor  in  Pliytography,  September  23,  1834. 


II. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

[DNLIMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.] 

William  Crowbinshield  Endicott,  to  be  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  May  28, 
188*.  

James  Bradlbv  Thater,  to  be  Profeaaor  of  Law,  October  8,  1833. 

Jobs  Ciiipman  Gray,  Io  be  Royall  Professor  of  Law,  November  12,  1883. 

Edward  Laurens  Mark,  to  be  AaaUlant  Professor  of  Zoology  for  Ave  years 
from  September  1,  1883,  November  12,  1833. 

William  Fiske  WiiiTKBr,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  Novem- 
ber 2G,  1883. 

John  Williahs  White,  to  be  Professor  of  Greek,  February  11,  1884. 

William  Uarker  Hills,  to  he  Assistant  Profc^sur  of  Chemistry  for  five  years 
from  September  1,  1884,  February  11,  1884. 

Edward  Stevens  Sheldon,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Philology 
for  five  years  from  September  1,  1834,  April  14,  1S84. 

Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  lo  be  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticiam 
and  Interpretation,  April  28,  1884. 
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Dddlbt  At.lbh  ^boeht,  to  be  AiuBtant  FrofeaBor  of  Fhjrical  Tnbung  ud 

Director  of  the  Hemenway  Qymn»aiaiu  for  five  je»r«  from  SepKmtm  I, 

1881,  April  28,  1S84. 
ROHEUT  Thaxteb  Edeb,  to  be  JackBOn  Profesuir  of  Clinicftl  Medicine,  Aprils^, 

1884. 
JoaErH  LovBBiNo,  to  be  Director  of  tbe  Jefferson  Physical  Jjaboniaij,  Hiy  i. 

1881. ' 
Edwakd  Newton  Wbittieb,  to  be  AaaiaUnt  Frofeasor  of  Clinical  Hedioae  tot 

live  yemrs  from  September  1,  1884,  M».J  21,  1884. 
Fbahk  Winthbop  Dbafeb,  to  be  ABSLBtint  Professorof  Leg&l  Hedicinefbrln 

,    yeara  from  September  1,  1884,  May  21,  1884. 
Hbnby  Babkeb  Hill,  to  be  Profeuor  of  Chemiatry,  September  23,  ISM. 


Hbitbt  Pbbblb  to  be  Tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  three  je»r»  from  Septen- 
berl,  1884,  September  23,  1884. 


Edwabd   Cobhbuds   Brioos,  to  be  Instnictor  in  DcDtal    Materia  Hedica  lo' 

three  years  from  September  1,  1884,  April  28,  1884. 
Chableb  Wilson,  to  be  Instractor  Id  Orthodontia  for  three  yeais  bom  S^ium- 

ber  1,  1884,  April  28,  1884. 
Gboboe  Fkakkljn  Cbakt,  to  be  Instructor  in  Treatment  for  Cleft  Palate  lad 

Cognate  Diseases  for  three  years  from  September  1,  1S64,  April  S8,  UM- 


Ahdbgw  Woods,  to  be  Proctor,  October  S,  1883. 
Louis  Mat  Greelet,  to  be  Proctor,  Uctober,  8,  1883- 
1>aiiiel  Applbtoh  White,  to  be  Proctor,  October  8,  1833. 
Ckablbs  Abmstbono  Show,  to  be  Proctor,  October  31,  1883. 
Joseph  Henbt  Bealb,  to  be  Proctor,  October  31,  1883. 
Abthdb  Pbsbcott  Loihrop,  to  be  Proctor,  February  11,  JSSi. 
Lvthbb  Aiwood,  to  be  Proctor,  April  14,  1884. 
Jacob  Canblbb  Patton,  to  be  Proctor,  September  2S,  1S84. 

[FOlt  ONE   YEAR  OE  I-ESS.] 
For  1S83-84. 

Gun-LADHE  Albxahdbb  LoniB  Sckibheb,  to  be  Initructor  in  French,  Otu- 
ber  8,  1883. 

Henrt  Parker  Qcikct,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  October  8,  ISS3. 

Charles  Sbdowick  Mihot,  to  be  luBtmctor  in  Histology  and  EmbryoliW. 
October  8,  1883. 

William  Bbanpurd  Siicbbick  Cltmbb,  to  be  Instructor  in  English  and  Prat- 
dent's  Secretary,  November  12,  1883. 

Sahcel  IIolhbs  Deibqih,  to  be  Inelructor  on  Hygiene,  NoTember  IS,  1B8S. 

Fbancis  Hukbi:  Williams,  to  be  InBtnictor  in  Ophthalmolog;,  November  I!. 
18S3. 
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JoHir  Oknb  Gb.eeh,  to  be  Clinical  Instmctor  in 
Jamks   Read  Chadwicr,  to  be   Clioickl   laiti 

Jnne  16,  1884. 
Abneb  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Inilnictor  in  B^philu/June  16,  1831. 
Jambs  Jacesor  Futrak,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  N«ttsiu 

System,  June  16,  1884. 
JosBrH  Peabsos   Oliveb,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dis^asei  of  Cbildren, 

June  16,  1884. 
Thomas  Moboah  Rotch,  to  be  Clinical   Instructor  in  Diseasei  of   Duldrai, 

June  16,  1884. 
Thkoikibe    Willis    Fisbbr,  to  be   Clinieal  Instructor   in   Mental   DiKsxi. 

June  16,  1884. 
KiAridoe  Gekbv  Cutlbb,  to  be  Climcal  Instructor  in  Auscultation,  June  \i. 

1864. 
William    Wbitwobth    Gahnbt,  to  be  Clinical  laitrnctor  in  AnicaltUiiM. 

.    June  16,  1S84. 
Samdel  Holues  DcmaiH,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hfgleae,  June  16,  1334. 
Cbablbs  SBDCWriCK  MiNOT,  to  be  In«trnctbr  in  Histology  and   Embijalogj. 

June  16,  1884, 
Hbmbt  Pabksb  Quihct,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  June  IS,  1884. 
Fbeseoick  Cheeteb  Shattdcb,  to  be  Instrnctor  in  the  Theory  and  Pradiwol 

Physic,  June  16,  1884. 
Fbahcis  Hehkv  Williams,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Hedica,  June  £3, 18SI. 
JoHBpa  Wbathebhead  Wabrbh,  to  be  Instractor  in  Experimental  Tbm- 

peutics,  June  23,  1BS4. 
Fbakxlin  Dbxtbb,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  June  23, 18S4. 


Joseph  Bllswobth  Waitt,  to  be  Deraonitralor  in  Mechanical  and  OpcniiH 

Dentistry,  April  28,  1884. 
HoBATio  Cook  Mbrbiam,  to  be  Clinic^  Instructor  in  tlie  Dental  School,  Us;  tl, 

1884. 
■  Eben  Fbanois   Whitman,   to   be  Clinical  luBtmetor  in   the   Dental  Sclwol, 

May  21,  1884. 
Allston  Grat  Bouvfi,  to  be  Clinical  Inttmctor  in  the  Dental  School,  Vtj  !l, 

1884. 
Fbamk  Pebbik,  to  be  Clinical  Instrnctor  in  the  Dental  School,  Hay  21,  lB3t. 
Dakibl  Fbakk   WaiTiEH,   to   be  Clinical   Instrnctor   in   the   Dental  School. 

May  21,  1884. 

Edward  Kicklino  Bbadfobd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  Jnne  <(' 

1884. 
Charles  MoirrRATiLLE  Gbbeh,  to  bo  Assistant  in  Obitctrics,  June  16,  18H. 
Francis  IIenrv  Datbnport,  to  be  Assistant  in  Oynaecology,  Jnne  16.  ISM. 
Geoboe  Mihot  Gablahd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  16,  1SS4. 
William   Whitwobth   Ganhbtt,   to  be  Assistant  in   Pathological  AnsItHf- 

June  16,  1884. 
William  Cabroll  Ekbesom,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Jane  16,  1SS4. 
Samuel  Jabon  Mixteb,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  Jnne  16,  1884. 
Charlbs  Harrimotom,  to  be  Assistant  In  Cbemiitxyi  Jnne  16,  I8S4- 
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Fhancis  AroDSTiHB   Habbib,  to  be  Demonitnitor 

tioni,  Jaae  16,  188t. 
Gboboe  Webb  West,  to  be  Demonttntor  of  Band^ 

1884. 
Joseph  WeATHKKHGAD  Wabhen,  to  be  Aisistant  in 
Walteb  JosEPn  Otis,  to  be  AssUtAnt  in  Operative 
Samdel  Jaboh  Mixteb,  U)  be  Asaiatant  Demonstrate 


Hbhbt  J.   BlOEI^W,      \ 

Thomas  G.  Apfleton,  l*^  ***  Tmsteei  of  the  Mu 

WiLUAM  Gbai,  J      ''"  12,  1883. 

Henbt  IjBe,  to  be  Trustee  of  the  Museam  of  Ftae  i 

GoBTAVDH   Hat,   Uobgbt   T.   Edeh,    Samuel  G, 

DtTca,  J.  Collins  Wabbbn,  Edwabd  S.  W 

William  F.  Wbitnkt,  Fbancih  H.  Willij 

Committee  on  the  Bo;iston  Medical  Prizes,  ^ 


To  TBE  Pbesident  akd  Pacdltt  of  Habtasd  C 

I  earneatlj  protest  Siguaat  the  adoption  of  the  met, 

meeting  of  the  35th  init.  by  the  joint  Committee 

Faculty,  because  I  regard  them  as  equivalent  to  a  b 

I  believe  that  the  abanilonment  of  the  elective 
event  in  the  history  of  the  College,  as  it  will  be  lam< 
edncalion.  I  believe  thBt  this  step  is  wholly  adven 
■ge  and  conntrj,  and  that  it  will  contract  the  Bysten 
closely  than  it  is  restilcted  in  any  other  country. 

By  this  step  the  students  will  be  excluded  from  e 
those  peculiarities  and  diversities  of  talent  which  he 
by  the  iiighest  wisdom,  and  which  are  necessary  td 
society. 

And,  Anally,  by  this  step  the  College  will  be  di 
which  has  for  several  yeiys  been  flowing  llirough  I 
an  active  spirit  and  a  healthy  eutlmiiasm  to  the  lab< 

Very  Bespectfnlly, 

[dgned. 
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ERS  AND   STUDENTS  IN  THE  DIYINF 
SCHOOL,   1855-1885. 


^1 

Tub. 

1 

^ 

1 

14 

1870-71 

2 

22' 
17 

1871-72 
1872-73 

1 

23 

1873-74 

2* 

21 

1874-75 
1875-76 

2t 

18 

1876-77 

31 

5* 

17 

1877-78 

* 

SO 

187&-79 

17 

1879-80 

11 

1880-81 

15 

1881-82 

23 

1883-83 

19 

1883-84 

86 

1884-85 

1 

re  part  of  his  time  Co  Che  DWinl^  School  It  bera  co 
■TBputorOiHrtimcbitlicDiTiiutjBcbool. 


TED  PROFESSORSHIPS,  1885. 


A  profeBBorehip  of  botany. 

"  "  palieoutology. 

"  "  cluBsical  pliilolo 

"  "  philosophy. 

"  "  physics. 

"  "  cryptogamic  bo 

Two  professorships  of  chemistry. 
A  profeasorship  of  Greet. 

"  "  Saoscrit. 
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BITMHART    OF    STUDENTS    IN   THE    UNIVERSITT   AT  THB 
BBQIKNINO  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAB  1883-1884. 
CoUege 

Seniora 209 

Jnniora 195 

Sopbomorea 24S 

FreihmeD SSB 

Special  StudenU. CT 

971 

DiTinitj  School II 

Iaw  School m 

Lkirrence  Scientific  School ^ 

,  MedlcU  School : W 

Dental  School ID 

BDMcy  Iiutitution ^ 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine    .   .   .    ■ ' 

CandidatcB  for  Higher  Degrees ^ 

Holden  of  Fellowshipi ^ 

Retident  Graduateg  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree " 


Ptriont  uho  attmded  Ihe  Sitmmer  Oourtei  in  Seitnet  *n  1884, 
ChemUtiy IS 


Botany   . 


Nvmhtr  of  CtriifUattt  Utued  to  Wimm  in  2884. 
Xlnal  EiaminaUon 6 


ACADEMIC  HONORS  FOR  THE  TEAR  Isa3-13H. 

COMMBHCEIIEIIT,    JdHB    20,    1881. 

•  Oraiiont. 

LawiB  Edwikd  Gatbr,  Ermeit  Lgb  Corattt, 

J^MBt  RlCBARD  JbWBTT,  WtLLIAX   WaLIMCB   FbHST, 

Qbobob  Andrew  Stbwast,  Theodorb  Lobofbllow  FiOi^""*"*'' 

W1I.LIAH    WUITINQ   NoLBH,  ChAKLES    FrAMCIS     AiiCBM, 

Fbxdbkicx  Btokt  Bdkkbr,  RiCHABD  Alexander  FdliM""  ^^ 

Walter  Pbrrt  Johnson,  robb, 

Adthdr  Gillebpie  Hatcb,  Cbablei  Rodbbt  SAtntDith 

JoBiAB  Bridob,  Cuft  Rooers  Curr, 

Harrt  Hurbabd,  Gborqb  William  Sawih, 

JOBN  Ulric  Nbp.  Josbfb  Abtbur  WtLUI  QoOdW"*- 

HOLLIS  WBB8TBB,  EdWABD   StAFLBS   DrOWM. 

William  AMoar  Gardnbb, 
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GiLBBHT  K0RRI8  Joires, 

JOHH  FrRNTIBS, 

HeKRY    COHRAtl    BlBRWIRTtt, 

COBREA    Mo  TLA  N    WALSa, 

Allbk  Curtis, 
Frank  Abrah  Habrikgtoh, 
George  William  BRopN, 
Edward  Haski{li.  LocMSBUBr, 
TnoHAB  Aloybius  Mullen, 
Edobnb  Hamlin  Hatch, 
Albert  Sanborn  Perkins, 
Hartley  Frederick  At  wood, 
Edwin  Martin  Pickop, 
RoHEo  Gbeen  Brown, 
Edward  An  dress  Hi  board, 
Thohah  Jefferson  Coolidqr, 
Henrt  Trail, 
John  Wells  Mobss, 
William  Coduan  Stcrgis, 
Edwin  Ufsiiur  Bebryuan, 

WiLLUU    LOOAN    RODUAH    QlFFORD, 

Joseph  Ahbbosb  Coo  ah, 


jAMi 


HEh 


f  McIni 


Hardy  Phipfen, 

Wallace  Ihvino  Keep, 

Walter  Bbackett  Lancabtkb, 

Henry  Julius  Williams, 

John  Andubw  Noon  an, 

PiiiLiF  Henry  Goefp, 

Charles  Bridol  Davis, 

GiiRBiT  Elias  Haubleton  Wbatbb, 

George  Herbert  Perkins, 

TiiADDEDs  William  Harris, 

CiiABLEs  Calvin  Ziecler, 

Frederick  Adcdstus  Whitbbt, 

RooER  Faxtoh  Siuhgis, 

William  Orison  Underwood, 

Charlus  Edgene  Hahuh. 


John  Thomas  NicnoLa, 
Horatio  Nelson  Glover, 
Jbssb  Lowhan, 
William  Franklin  Dana, 
George  Dunning  Moobb, 
Edwabd  Lawrence  Peibson, 
Fbancis  James  Kilby, 
James  Leg  Mitchell, 

WlLLUM    WOOLSEY    MuMFOBD. 

Edward  Ellis  Allen, 
Charles  Theodore  Gbeve, 
John  Worthinoton  Dickisson, 
Orrin  Ford  Uibbard, 
Edward  Arthur  Stanley  Clarke, 
E  Eugene  Sexton, 
a  Tufts  Crocker, 
Mills  Hayes, 


JONU    McDl.'FElE, 

Frank  Gustine  Pratt, 
Gbeenodgh  White, 
Marcus  White  Frederick, 
Henry  Archibald  Buebk, 
Fbaeeb  Livingstone  Montague, 


William  Allen  Hates, 
Charles  Mebritt  Field, 
Addison  Hamlin, 
Paul  Thorn  dike, 
Silas  Hayneb  Elliot, 
William  Dunlap  Smith, 
Samuel  Atkins  Eliot, 
John  Parker  Holmes, 
Henry  Munson  Sfelhan, 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
Edward  Appleton  Banob, 
Robert  Heberton  T^hrel, 
James  Machaster  Codman, 
Charles  William  Baker, 
Conrad  John  IIueter, 


Myron  Fkest 
Loren  EllSHI^ 
Walter  Cubrieii  Hose, 
Thomas  Hodman  Plummer, 
George  Uriel  Crocker, 
Arthur  Meeks  Hawkins, 
Brainard  Alcer  Andbews, 
Oscar  Jonas  Lowman, 
William  Sohier  Bryant, 
Hen  BY  Warrrn  Blibs> 
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HONOB8   AT  QBADUATION. 
In  Semitic  LanguagtM. 
Jahbh  Ricdabd  Jewett,  Hi 

In  Clatric*. 
JosiAH  Bridoe,  Hi 

William  Wallace  Fenh, 
Wiu-UM  Amort  Gabdneb, 
Qeoeoe  Andrew  Stewart, 
Geobob  William  Bbowh,' 
TfiOMAS  ALOTSirs  Mdllen, 
Albert  Sanrorn  Pbrkikh, 
Edwin  Martin  Picsor, 
Thomas  Stahlee  Simonds, 

CORREA   MOTLAN   WaLSH, 

In  Fkilotophy, 
Edvard  Staples  Drowit,  Hi 

Lewis  Edwards  Gates, 

In  Political  Science. 
CwFT  ItooBRS  Clapp,  Hi 

Habrt  Hdbbabd,      ' 
Hartlet  Fbbdbric  Atwood,  * 

Thbodobe  Lohqkbllow  Fbothinouah, 
JonN  Wells  Mob«s, 
John  FBEMTiaB, 

In  Hiftory. 
Charles  Roberthon  Saithders,  Hi 

Thomas  Jeffersok  Cooliddr, 
Rooeb  Faxton  Stdboib, 
Gesrit  Eltas  Hambleton  Weaver,  a.b. 
In  Mu$ic. 


In  Maihemaiiet. 
Gborgb  William  Sawih, 
Georob  Hbrerbt  Pebhins, 

lit  PKytic$. 
Joseph  Arthur  Willis  Goodspbed, 

In  Chtmistry. 
JoBH  TJlsic  Nef. 
Richard  Alesakder  Fuixertoh  Pehrobb, 

FSEDBBICK   ACOUSTDS   WuiTKET, 

In  Natural  HUtory. 
Thaddbcb  William  Harris, 
Walter  Brackett  Lancaster, 
William  Co  dm  ah  Sturois, 
William  Orison  Underwood, 
Charles  Calvin  Zieolbr,  fh.b. 


>oglc 


HONORABLE  MENTION   AT   GRADDATION. 

Gordon  Adbott.     Political  Economy.  • 

Charles  ("ranch  Aiken.     Latin;  French.^ 

BuwABD  Elu«  At,LEH,     Natural  Iliatory. 

Brainard  Algi^r  Andrrwr.     Philoiophy. 

Haktlbv   Frbobeic   krwooa.       English   Campatiiiati ;     Polilieal   EcoAomy; 
//islory. 

Cuari.es  William  Baker.     Political  Economy. 

Edward  ArpLKTON  Banos.     Natural  Hiitory. 

Henrt  Elhert  Barnes.     Griek. 

Bbnjahih  Edward  Bates.     I'oliticat  Economy  ;  Natural  Hiitory. 

Kiin'iN  UrsHUR  Berryhan.     German. 

Keinrich  Conbad  Bikkwtrtii.       English;  Snglith  Compotitian ;  Philosophy. 

Hemrv  Warren  Bliss.     Natural  Ifiitory. 

JosiAii  BBluiiE.     Gretk ;  Lalin;  English  Cotnpotition. 

Gborre   William   Biy^WK.      Greek;   Latin;   English  Composition;    Political 
Economy. 

RoHBO  Green  Brown.     English  Composition ;  I^ilosopky ;  History. 

William  Soiiiek  Bryant.      Natural  History. 
IIarrv  Ar<-kibalp  Bl-erk.     Philosophy. 

Frederic  Stohv  Bunkbb.     Natural  History. 

Clift  Riigers  Clapp.        English  Composition;   Political  Economy ;   History. 

James  Machaster  Couman.     Political  Economy ;  History. 

JoHEpii  AanBOse  Cooan.     Natural  History. 

Ernest  Lee  C'onant.     English  Composition ;  History. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidue.     History. 

George  I'riel  Crocker.     Philosophy. 

Allen  Curtis.      English  Composition ;   German;   History. 

William  Franklin  Dana.    English  Composition  ;  Political  Economy;  History. 

FREiiERirK  IloHER  Darlino.     English  Composition;   History. 

Charlkh  Buidiik  Davis.     Chemistry. 

MvRON  Preston  Denton.     Natural  History. 

John  Wortiii\oton  Dickinson.     I'oliticat  Economy. 

Edward  Staples  Drown.      English   Composition;  Philosophy. 

Kahuel  Atkins  Eliot.      English  Composition;  History. 

Silas  ]1avki:s  Elliot.     Chemistry;  Natural  History, 

Bertram  Ellis.      English  Composition  ;   History. 

William  Wallace  Fenn.      Oreek;  Latin;   Eaglith  Composition. 

Cmakles  Mrbhitt  Field.     Chemistry. 

Marcl-s  White  Fredrick.     English  Composition. 

KowARii  Wheeler  Frost.      English  Composition  :   German;   History. 

Tueouure     Lo-ViiFELLOW     Frothingiiam.        English     Composition;     Political 

Economy;    History. 
Jahes  Grahahe  Gariiineb.      History. 

WiLWAM  AmohV  Gardner.      Oreek;  Latin;   Englixk  Compasitimt. 
Lewis  Edwards  Gates.     English;  English  Composition;  Philosophy. 
WiLLiAS*   Logan  IIodman  Gifford.      Political  Economy ;   History. 
Horatio  Nelson  Glover.     I'olitical  Economy  ;  History. 
Philip  Henrt  Goefp.     Music. 
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JoBEFH  Ahthuk  Wiixis  GooDsi^KD.     MoOuTROiict ;  I\ynt*. 
CaA&LEt  TuEODOBB  Gbetb.     Latin. 

LoB^  Erseine  Griswold.    Engtith  Corapontion;  Biitofy. 
ADDI80H  Hamlin.     Chtmitiry.  ' 

CUAHLBB   EUQEME    HaMLIN.       MuiiC. 

Frank  Abban  Harbihgton.     Cktmittrt/;  NiUvrai  Eitiory.     ' 

TsADPEug  William  Harris.     JBttgluh  Compotition ;  Naiural  Eidtrj. 

Abthub  Gillesfie  Hatch.     English;  Englith  Composition. 

Eugene  Hamlin  Hatcb.     English  CompesHien;  Philosophy. 

Arthur  Meeks  Hawkins.     English  Composition;  Fhiloiophy;  Bistorj. 

Simeon  Hills  Hates.     Englith  Composition;  Fliilasophy. 

William  Allbn  Hayes.     English  Composition;  Bistory. 

Edward  AndressHibbahd.    English  Composition;  Politicai  Ecoaotsy ;  Bistotj. 

Ombi  Ford  Hiddabd.     Eiiiory. 

Frank  Wiluam  Holmes.     Semitic  Languages. 

John  Pabker  Holmes.     Natural  History. 

Habbt  Hubbabd.     English  Composition;  PolUicat  Economy  ;  Eistory. 

James  Kichard  Jkweti.     Stmiiie  Languages.  ' 

Walter  Pebrt  Johnson.     English  Composition ;  Political  Economy;  Binary ; 

Natural  Eistory. 
Gilbert  Norbib  Jones.     English  Composition;  Naiural  EiMtory. 
Walteb  Brackett  Lancaster.      Natural  History. 
Edward  Haskell  Lodnsbobi.     English  Composition. 
Jessb  Lowman.     Phitotophy  ;  Political  EcoTtomy  ;  Eistory. 
OsCAB  Jonas  Lowman.      German;   Chtmislry. 
John  HcDuffie.     English  Composition;  Political  Economy. 
James  Henrt  McIntobh.    English  Composition;  Fotiiical  Econvmy;  Btsbxi- 
William  Lbnkabt  McFiierson,     Philoaaphy. 
KoBEBT  Shaw  Mintdrn.     English  ComposiHots. 
James  Lee  Mitchkll.     Mathematics. 

Frazbr  LiviNOSTOH  MoNTAODE.     English  Composition;  Fitit  Arts.  , 
Qeobob  Dunking  Moobe.     Chemistry, 

John  Wblls  Morbs.     English  Composition;  Political  EeoHonty ;  Eistorf. 
Tbonas  Alotsius  Mullen.     Greek;  Latin. 
JoHM  Ulric  Nef.     English  Composition ;  Chemistry. 
John  Thomas  Nichols.     Philosophy. 

William  Whitino  NoLEHr    English  Composition;  Eataral History. 
John  Andrew  Noonan.     Political  Economy. 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne.     Eistory,   Music. 

KiouARD  Alexander  FuLLESToff  Pzabobs.     Chemistry;  Ifatural Sittsri- 
Albert  Sanborn  Perkins.     Qreek;  Latin;  Englith  Composition. 
George  Herbbbt  Perkinb.     Mathematics.  ■ 
Edwin  Martin  Pickop.     Greek;  Latin;  English  Compositien- 
Thohas  Uodmak  Plumhrb.     Fine  Arts, 
Prank  Gubtine  Pratt.     Physics. 
John  Prentjss.     Political  Economy  ;  Eistory. 
Walter  Currier  Robe.     Greek. 
Conbad  John  Rueter.     English  Composition. 
Charles   Robertson   Saundrbs.     Englith  Con^orition ;   Paliiisal  Sistsm)/- 

Eistory, 
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George  Wiluam  Sawin.    English  Compotitivn ;  Malhttnatict. 

Lawrence  Euguke  8eitoh.     Bngtitk  Composition. 

TnoMAS  STANLBr  SliloNDS.     Greek  ;  Latin  ;  Engliih  Composition. 

W11.1.IA11  DuNLAP  Rmith.     Philoiopky. 

Hknbt  Munson  Spelhah.     Naturai  History. 

Geobob  Andrew  Stewart.    Oreek;  Latin;  English  Composition ;  Mathematics. 

W11.1.TAM  CoDHAH  Stcrqib.     English  Composition ;  Natural  History. 

RoGEB  Faxtok  Stveois.     History. 

RoBEBT  Heberton  Tbbrbli..     Greek. 

AvQvBiva  Thorkdike.     Natural  History. 

I'adl  I'horhdike.     Natural  History. 

HENitY  Tkaill.     Chemistry. 

William  Obison  Underwood.     Natural  History. 

John   Baldwin  Walker.     Nattfrai  History. 

CoRREA  Motlan  Walsu.     Greek;  Latin;  English  Composition. 

Gerrit  Em*8  Uahbleton  Weaver.     History. 

HoLLis  Webster.     English  Composition;  Natural  History. 

Greenohoh  White.     English. 

Frederick  Auouhtub  WmtWET.     Chemistry. 

Henri  Jules  Wiu-iams.     English  Composition;  Chemistry. 

CiiABLBs  Caltiii  Zieoler.     English  Composition;  Natural  History. 


SECOND-YEAR    HONOK8. 


Gkoboe  Rice  Carpenter, 
George  Edwin  I  [owes, 
William  Foqo  Osoood. 
J08EP11  Newbu.  Palwer, 
Edmund  Nathaniel  Sntder, 
Freiierk-k  Learned  Torret, 
Walter  Thomas  Clark, 
William  Morton  Fullertos, 
HEKHr  Arnold  IIensuaw, 
Alfred  Uenrt  Lloid, 

HEBIlF.nT   LUMAN, 

Eden  Riciiardb, 

D  Stevens, 


In  Mathematics. 


Highest  Honors. 
Highest  Honors. 
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Tlie  following  atmleDto  received  bopks,  called  "  Dctars,"  from  the  fouDdinuc 
of  Edward  Hopkins,  for  eicelleace  in  scholarship  :  — 


Dakiui.  William  Shea, 


Frefkmin  of  1882-83. 

CKABI.E8    RDBL   FlBTCHEB. 


Frtihmen 
Gborob  Pope  Fubbbb, 
Stephes  Berxieu  Stanton, 
Homer  WoRTniNOTON  Bhainerd, 

EriUAR  BUCKIKOilAM,  * 

JoflKPU  EucENB  Walker, 
Charles  FaAWCia  Auams  Currieb, 
.TcisEm  Brown  Thomas  Tutkill, 
Albehtub  Tkde  Dudley, 
William  Colliks  Herhon, 
TiMoTUT  Currier  Craiq, 
Frank  Chester  Soi 

EUUAR    JimSON    ItlCK, 

Freiikric  Hubdell  Mai 


of  1883-84. 

Theodore  Craubr  Vox  Storh, 
Walter  Sauuel  Pinehav, 
Robert  WABNtn  Frobt, 
Henry  Scho field, 
AcGuaTDs  Stohc  Haskell, 
Frederick  Harold  Bailbv, 
Roger  Wolcott  Keep, 
Frank  Henri-  Stakyah, 
Livingston  Boid  Stedman, 
William  Jackson  Bowbn, 
Royal  Robbiks, 
Myron  Auol'sthb  Locrhak. 
John  NEnXARCH  CusHlxu, 
Haurt  Ernest  Peabody. 


BOWDOIN    PHIZES. 


John  Farwell  Moors,  a.m.  188*. 
Herbert  Morison  Clarke,  ph.d.  ISS 
James  Newtoh  Garratt,  a.m.  18S4. 


Edward  Wheeler  Frost,  of  Ihc  Cinss  of  ]8$4 
Harry  Hubbard,  of  the  QUii  of  i%U. 
Ijr.v.-n  Edwards  Gates,  of  the  Class  of  1S84. 


Charles  Ukrtie  Gleasoh,  of  llie  Class  of  l6Aa. 


CoRREA  MoYLAN  Walsh,  of  (he  Class  of  1884. 


APPENDIX. 


BOYI^TON   PRIZES    FOR    ELOCUTION, 


Stcond  Frizea. 

IIeurt  Ei.nEnT  Barnes,  of  Ihc  ClnsR  of  1894. 
Bartuk  Kee  Rahacf.,  of  the  Clasa  of  1884. 
Ibv^ii  Lestee  Winter,  of  the  Class  of  1885. 


DEGREES. 


BochclorHof  Artsof  the  Ckeaof  18S4 195 

Baehrlor  of  Arts  of  fomior  Cliii? I 

Bncliclors  of  Divitiily ' 3 

Bucliclorx  of  I>aw 24 

Doctors  of  ModicmG 67 

Koftor"  of  Dental  Medicine 10 

Barholor  of  Sciontu 1 

Civil  Kiiglnei^r 1 

Doctors  of  I'liilosoiiliv 6 

Doctor  of  Sdence 1 


lIOXOli.lltY    DEGREES. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  OVERSEERS  FOR  1884. 


To  vitii  the   Univeriity. 


PRiaiDBHT   ( 


■  Ovj 


Hii   ElCBIXBNCT  THE   GoVERMOR. 
HlsHonOBTHELlEnTEKANT-GoVERNOB. 

Thb  PasaiDEirr  of  thb  Senate. 
The  Spkakbb  of  the  Hoosb  or  Rep- 


Thb   Secrbtarv  c 

Edctoatios. 
The  Secbetary  c 

overseebs. 
The  Chaibman  of 


'    TOE     BOABD     or 


To  vint  tht  CoUegt. —  On  Oovtrnment. 

Charles  R.  Cudhah.  Richabd  M.  Hodobb, 

Andrew  F.  Peadodt,  Jiiuh  T.  Morse,  Jr., 

K.  E.  Hale,  Edwin  P.  Seater. 

LEVERETT   SaLTOKSTALL,  TKEOtlORE   LVMAK, 

J.  T.  G.  K1C110L8,  John  Noble, 

Lb  Baron  Ruhsell,  Waldo  Hiuoinsow, 

John  Fiske,  Moorfield  Stobet, 

Samcf.l  a.  Gbben,  '                 Solomon  Lincoln. 


On  Languayes, 
John  Noblb, 
KoDERT  Shaw  St 
Charles  P,  Curi 
Fbakcis  Boott, 


I  II. 


To  risit  the  Collegt.  - 
Lb  Babon  R[iasELL, 

Wir.LlAM    J,    ROLFE, 

Robert  E.  Badsok, 
Carl  Wolff, 
0-  B.  Fboti[inghah, 
Francis  A.  WATBBiioueB, 
joiik  iiolues, 
Henbv  W.  Havnes, 
Robert  D.  Suith, 
JOAQI-IH  M.  Turrijo, 


To  tiail  the  College.  —  On  Sheiorie  and  English  Lileralare. 
Moorfield  Storey,  Charles  R.  Codmak, 

George  B.  Chase,  Roger  Wolcott, 

Henrt  W.  Foote,  Charles  P.  Curtis. 

JOSIAH    QuiNCY,    Jb., 

To  visit  the  College.— On  I/islory  and  Political  Science. 


Horatio  G.  Cib 
Fbancib  Pea  Don 
William  T.  Uai 


John  Fiske, 

A[.K\AN11EB  McKe!' 
Henhv  C.  J,0I1G£, 
JOIIH   O.    JklEANS, 

ItuHHELL  Gray, 
Brooks  Adams, 


John  T.  Morpb,  Jb., 
William  P.  Atkinsoi 
Edward  G.  Porter, 
James  H.  Means. 
Abbott  Lawbexce. 
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To  tiiil  the  Colltge.  —  On  Philotophy. 


Andrew  P,  Peadodt, 

Albjandeb  McKenzik, 

William  C.  Endicott, 

JoflBPii  B.  Wabmer, 

John  0.  Me*ss. 

John  Fiske. 

To  titit  the  CoUege.  —  Oa 

Matkemati 

M,  Phync),  and  Ckemi>:-y. 

Ei>wi]T  p.  Seaveb, 

Daniel  E.  IUgai*, 

William  Watson, 

Georob  V.  Leverbtt, 

J.  D.  Rlnklb, 

CUANMNQ   WHITAKEB, 

E.    D.    JJE»VITT,   Jb., 

Francis  Blake,  Jr., 

Oliver  F.  Wai.swohth, 

Walter  C.  Cadot, 

KOBEKT    AHOKI, 

GtOBGB  B.  Bbicgs. 

To  visit  the  GotUge.  —  On  Xatural  Ifiitory. 

A.  Green,  Alpheuh  Packard,  Jr., 

IAN,  W.  F.  Whitney, 

William  H.  Nile*. 


To  riiit  the  College,  —  On   Fine  Arts  and  Muaic. 

r  Saltonstall,  John  R.  Dwioiit, 

S.     L.    TlIORNlflKE,  ClIABLEa    G.    LORINO, 

Williah  F.  Apthorf,  J.  Francis  Tithehman, 

Ckablbk  a.  Cumwinus,  KonEnt  A.  Boit, 

W.  P.  P.  I^nufellow,  Arthur  Botch, 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  Frederick  Crowni.nshiei 


E.    E.    IIA1.E, 

PlIILLira    ItHOOKS, 

Edward  II.  Hall, 

LVSANUER    DiCKERM) 

Francis  11.  IIobniih 

Franklin  Johsso-i, 

IIesbv  W.  Foote, 

nity  School. 

F.    W.     HOLLAK 


Fran.  13  K.  P.in 

]((,I1K1.T    M.    Moi 
Petkb    B.    Ol.NE' 
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To  titit  the  Scitnlifie  Sdu>o},  Iht  SuiMey  Inttituiion,  the  Ptahody  Miucitai  of 
American  Arckaology   and    Ethnology,  and   the  Muieum   of  Comparalirt 

Zoology. 


MORKILL   WtHAIT, 

R.  M.  H0DGE8, 
JoHK  O.  Sargent, 
,    KdBEKT  W.  Hooper, 
pBiJicia  M.  Wbld, 
Chabus  O.  TgoMPion, 
Alphossb  Ftelet, 
Ebnkbt  W.  Botch  itcb. 


Thomas  C.  Clakk, 
Theodore  Lyuak, 
Henry  F.  Kidiwk, 
Abbott  Latcbencb, 

CnANHINO    Wb  I  TAKER, 

T.    J.    COOLIDOK, 

C  LEX  EH  8    HKBSCREL, 

S.  M.  Felton. 


0  visit  the  Medical  and  Denial  SdiooU. 


Le  Bab  oh  Rusbbll, 

ItlCHARD   M.    Ho  DOES, 

Alfred  Hoshgr, 
Geoboe  C.  Siiattl'ck, 
SAxrEL  L.  Abbott, 
Algernon  Coolidoe, 
W.  W.  Wei 


MOBRILL    WtKAH, 

Samlbl  a.  Gkbbh, 
Frbdbbic  WnsoK, 
Hall  Cubtis, 
Frahcis  M.  Weld, 
John  C.  Dalton. 


To  viJ 

James  F.  Clabke, 
Wtluau  AxoBr, 
J.  Ingebboli.  BowDiTca, 
Geobob  I.  Alden, 
Robert  C.  Winthbop, 
Alvan  Clabk, 
acqustub  loweli., 
Simon  Kbwcumb, 
Chables  R.  Codman, 


Amos  A.  Lawbesck, 
John  C.  Falfkbt, 
Robebt  T-  Paikb, 
T.  J.  Coolidoe, 
Charles  F.  Choatb, 
Fredebics  O.  Phijjcb, 

J.    MOHTGOMBRT    SeARS, 

F.  H.  Peabodv. 


To  vieii  tke  Library, 


Phiixips  Brooks, 
Samuel  A.  Green, 
John  Fibke, 
John  O.  Sargent, 
Charles  A.  Cutter, 
Charles  C.  Smith, 
Stephen  Salibdurv,  Jr., 
FBANcrs  V.  Balcu, 
Chables  Deane, 

M  ELL  EN    Cham  BE  SLAIN, 

Samuel  S.  Gheek, 


John  M.  Bbowx, 
John  T.  Mobsb,  Jr., 
William  W.  Gregnocgk, 
Geoboe  W.  Walks, 
Samuel  Eliot, 
Henbt  G.  DennTj 
Hehby  F.  Jenks, 
Robert  Gbant, 
Georob  Dextrr, 
CuABLBS  F.  Adams,   Jr. 
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To  visit  tk«  Botanic  Qarden  and  Serbariiim. 

Hkhbt  Lee,  Thomas  Meehan-, 

William  Boott,  Fbederick  L.  Ambs, 

Wn.LiAH  Gray,  Jr.,  Johh  Ciimuinqb, 

H.    H.    HUNNEWBLL,  AOOUSTUS  LOWELL, 

Francis  A.  Osborne,  J.  Wabren  Merrill, 

Henrt  p.  Wolcott,  JoHir  C.  Phillips, 

Hl^^NBY    C.    LOIWE,  J.    PlURPOST   MOBOAH. 

On  Treaiurei\t  Aeeounta. 

Henrt  p.  Kidder,  Ahos  A.  Lawrence, 

Chables  H.  Pakher,  Israel  M.  Spelmah, 

George  B.  Chase,  Solomon  Lincolm. 

On  Eleetioni. 
Charles  R.  Codhan, 
Johh  Lowell, 
Lgverbtt  SaLTON8TALL, 

On  Jlrportl  and  Betolutiont. 

RORERT   D.    SUITH,  CitAHLGS    FraKCIS   ATIAMB,   Jr., 

Solomon  Likcoln,  Robekt  M.  Morse,  Jr., 

Francis  E.  Parker,  Henry  Lee. 
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INDEX. 


Appointments lC5-l(i9 

Abhold  AiiDOBETnH,  report  oil 1E4-1GC 

"                "           development  of 38,  155 

Athletics 32 

BoTAMC  GiKDEN,  Fcport  On '  137-141 

changes  in 138 

"                "         new  grccnhousu ISO 

BussET  Ikhtitetios,  report  on 120-122 

"              condition  of  the  farm 37,  123 

CiiEHicAL  Laboratort,  report  on 141-144 

"                    "             instmctioD  in 141,  142 


"                    "             condition  of  Boj'lston  Hall iS 

College,  report  on 49-87 

instruclLon  in 60-87 

"         statistics  of  admission  to 52-57 

"         discipline  of 49-02 

Committees  of  the  Overseers 180,  181 

Deaths 3-5 

Degrees  conferred 179 

Dkntal  ScHooi.,  report  on 118,119 

"              "        pecuniarj  needs 119 

'■              "        new  quarters  of 37,  118 

DiviNiTv  School,  report  on 91-100 

'■         development  of 93-94,  171 

"  "         denominalionnl  reiiilions  of 33,94-9(1 

"         instruction  in 08-100 

"                "         librarj  of 97 

Elective  system,  extension  of  ■ 5-24 

Endowment  of  professorships 46,  171 

Gifls  and  bfqucsts 45 

Gbadiatk  Depabtment,  report  on 87-91 

Gore  Hall,  reconBlrucllon  of 41 

Gymnasium,  use  ot 31 

llEliBABlrM,  report  on I3C 

Higher  dogrcos  conferred 8^-89 

Honoraliie  mention  nt  graduolion 175-177 

Honorary  degrees  conferred 179 

Honors  at  gradaation 172-175 

"       second  year 177 

Jefferson  I'hysical  Laboratory 43 

n,g,i,.,.-j  by  Google 


186  INDEX. 

Law  School,  report  on 100-107 

"           "         results  of  admission  exominalione Sa,  101 

"           ■'         results  of  extension  of  the  course lOS,  103 

instrnclion  in 104-106 

"          "        Harvard  graduates  In 107 

Lawbehci;  Scientific  School,  report  on 119,  ISO 

LiBRAKT,  report  on 13-4^136 


"         collections  of  nupB  in 125 

"        use  of 127-129 

"         catalogue  department  of 40,  ISO,  131 

"        ordering  department  of 132—134 

Medical  School,  report  on 107-118 

"              "         new  building  of 86,  lOd 

"              "         instruction  in 109-118 

Morgan  Fellowships $[ 

MUSECU  OP  COKPARATITE    ZodLOQT,  TCport  On 157—163 

"                  "                     "         instroction  at 17 

"                    "                        "          ftitnre  development  of     .    .    .  44,  169-16S 

OBSEBTATonr,  report  on 144^1^ 

"             pfta  to us 

"              employment  of  instruments 149-lSl 

"              time  EignalB 152 

"              publicatioDB I5S,  1st 

Prizes 17(1 

Professor  Feirce'h  letter  on  elective  sfslem jfig 

Resignations 6,  165 

Salaries ,  4^ 

Special  students 25-30,  H,  170 

Summary  of  students ]7j 

VETERiNAKr  ScHOOL,  report  on 122-184 

"                "        new  building  of jg   jgj 

"                "         finances  of 89,  134 
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TKEASUEER'S   STATEMENT. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THK  BOAKD  OF  OvEKSEKUS  OF  HARVARD  CoLLEGE: — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  Stat<^- 
mont  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Univeraity,  for  the  year 
ending  Augnst  31,  1884,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  tlie  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

^       USIVERSITY. 
Oeor^  B.  Dorr  Fund  (part  of), 

50      •'      PiltsVg.Ft.  Wiivne&Cliic.K.R,Co.,  f  soli!  during  1      887.50 
100      '■      New  York  &  Harlem  R,  R.  to.,    .     .\     Ihe  jenr    / 
187      ■'      Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., §23,525.50      1,870.00 

COLLEGE. 
Stoughton  Scholarship  (part  of}, 

Itwil  Estate  in  Dorchester 1.294.30  none 

Pennoyer  Stholar.shipa  (part  of), 

Ppnnoyer  Annuity  in  England, i.W-l.W         277.50 

Bumford  Pmfi-asorship  (part of), 

French  Rentes, ."   .     .     10,000.00         381.07 

Jonathan  Phillip e  Fund, 

Mortgage 10,000,00         500,00 

Daniel  H.  Feirce  Fund  (part  of). 

Mortgage 12,8^4,89         641.5* 

Samuel  Ward's  GHl, 

Ward's  (Knmklu)  Island,  Bosttin  Harbor,      .     .     .      1,200.00  50.00 

LlitR.ARY. 
Charles  UisotFund  (pan  of), 

SCd.nOO,  Buflnlo,  Bradford,  &  Pitts!..  H.  R.  Bomis,     (i0,000.00      4,200,00 
Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

I'ulicy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,     .     .      5,000.00         200,00 

SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 
John  B.  Barringer  Fund  (part  of), 

40  sliiires  Schenectady  Hank  Stock,  ....      2,200,00         200,00 

Amounts  carried  forward,     SIU2,,-i50,13    c;y,i:07.CI 


mglc 


AmonstB  brought  forward,      tl33,fi59.I3  8S,W;.6l 
MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 
Bdward  H.  Barrmger  Fund  (part  of), 

10  ibaree  Schenectady  Bank  Stock, 600.00        50.00 

MUSEXJM  OF  COMPARATIVE  200L0G1'. 
Aymi^  Kemorial  Fund  (part  of), 
'  FersoDBl  notes  (endorsed) 34,071.18      \,1S9,K 

OBSERVATOKY. 
Anonjmoue  gift  (now  uBed  to  paj  annuity), 

91,000,  Michigan  Soutli'Q  &  No.  Indiana  R.R.  Bond,      1,000.00         TO.OO 

9^,000,  Cincinnati  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00        IW.W 

92,000  Minneapolis  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00        16D.0O 

BO  shareg  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wajne,  &  Chicago,  R.  R. 
Stock 6,000.00       3SO.0O 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
BuMey  Truet,  • 

Real  Estate, 113,092.80    n,i7r:i' 

BolMit  Troup  Faine  Fnnd  (accumulating), 

924,600  Mass.  5%  Bondl,    .   '. 28,107.50     I.IM.^W 

New  Law  School  Professorship  (part  of), 

Personal  note, 70,000.00     1,300.1)0 

Henry  Harria  Fund  (part  of}, 

RealEatale  (soldduringtheyear), IM.li 

■  Mortgages,       14.400.00        Vii.'t 

9703,8^3.01 93I,»IS.IS 
The  other  Fuuds  of  the  College  are  invested  as  a  whole. 
The  general  iiiyestmeiits,  with  the  income  thereof,  are  as 
follows :  — 

iMupipil,  FriiurlpKt, 

InTcstnifnlK.  SepWmlHr  1, 1993.    AukuiC  31,1884.        tiinwr. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c 9902,294.26 

Railroad  Boids  and  Premiums,  .   .    1,003,638.42 

RaUroad  Stock, 106,811.93 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,       9,000.00 

Bank  Stock 63,964.00 

Manufacturing  Stock,   ...:...    103,068.29 

Real  Estate, 1,408,192.42 

Unoccupied  LamU, 74,487.79 

Bratile  Street  Reversion, 1,000.00 

Advances  to  Scientific  School,   .   .   .       4,035.30 

"      "      Dental  School,     ....     13,659.36 

"       "      Bussey  Trust, 40,266.13 

"       "      Dining  Hall  Association,     34,732.16 

"       "      Sciidder's  Catalogue,      .  190.68 

"       "      Athletic  AseociaUon,   .   . 

'■       "      Obsorvatory, 

Amounts  carried  forward,  93,825,048.64    83^^78,379.83  ISOr.Sir.H 


9558,330.11 

83:,Tc:.7(i 

1,645,277.66 

e-,-!3it.:o 

110,811.08 

8,4J3.0» 

9,000.00 

JM.00 

63,964.00 

4,6(S.:« 

103,668.29 

6.44t.i'i 

I,418,017.4» 

78,003.11 

74,487.79 

1,000.00 

3,704.76 

2«.3ii 

14,861.36 

3i}.;>t 

40,266.13 

2,013.30 

83,232.18 

!,OSS.M 

1,000.00 

876.07 

Amounts  brouglit  forward,  93.835,948.64  $3,978,879.83   9207,837.34 
Advances  to   Seliool  ot   Veterinaty 

Miilictne, 5,S13.21               Id. 88 

"          LawSchoolBnildingFunJ,  7,431.07             128.94 

"          Bnsscy  InstituUon,    .   .   .  2,273.41 

Baring  R  rot  hers  &  Com  )mny,     .    .   .  773,41 

Term  Bills  due  Oct.,  1884 75,397.3C  84,041.23 

Term  Bills  uvonlue 2,i»7.77  2,Cy3,l() 

Coah  in  Suffblk  Nalional  Bank,  .       7,l96-*0  13,9fil.49 

Cath  in  hands  of  Bursar,  .   .   .   .       1,855. CO  6.807.94 

Totals  of  general  inveBtments,    3,913,094.83  4,101,104.75      207,482.1(1 

Totnla  of  j-peeial  investments,         710.800.74  70a,W33.Cl        34,343.16 


Amounts,  .   .   .     S4,G:.>3,8U5.a7     94,8U;<.938.36   $241,825.32 

During  the  jear  about  $500,000  has  been  invested  in  i-ail- 
roa<l  bonds,  tlie  money  having  come  cliietly  from  mortgages 
and  notes  which  were  pitid  off  aii<l  from  new  gifts.  The  ac- 
count of  "  i-aih'oiid  bond  premiums"  has  been  charged  with 
$75,212.50  for  tlie  premiiunH  paid  on  $.17(5,000  of  seven  per 
cent  and  ten  per  cent  bonds  bought,  and  it  has  been  credited 
with  $5710  which  was  taken  from  llic  income  of  $571,000  of 
seven  per  cent  bonds  whicli  were  held  during  tlic  wliole  year. 
This  account  is  also  charged  temporarily  with  $1373.74 
for  the  ditfei-ence  hetween  accrued  interest  advauciid  and  thtit 
repaid  during  the  year.  A  piece  of  vacant  Ituid  on  Town- 
send  Street,  lioxbury,  taxed  for  1M\  on  a  valuation  of 
$13,100,  has  been  taken  in  settlement  of  n  mortgage  debt 
of  $10,000  and  accrued  interest.  All  other  changes  in  tlie 
investments  of  the  University  are  sutHciently  accounted  fin- 
by  the  receipts  and  payments  hereinafler  stated  in  detail. 
The  advances  which  have  liccn  made  from  tlic  "general 
investnionts  "  to  dilferent  departments  of  the  Univei-sit}'  are 
considered  to  be  secured  by  the  Insiu'ancc  and  Guaranty 
Fund. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  inve.-lincnis  ($:i07,4.'^2.1(i) 
liii,s  been  divided  at  tlie  rate  of  5^',;,|-  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  bploiig.  attcr  tiJlowing  to  tlic  I'liy^ical 
Laboratory  Building  Fund  a  special  rate  of  four  per  cent 
on  its  balance  diiri;ig  the  period  of  con>tnii'tion.  Tlie  bal- 
ance of  $1(57. 84  liJLS  lieen  pla.ed  to  the  crc.tit  of  the  Uni- 
versity account. 

The  rale  of  incoiiio  compared  with  that  for  1882-f<3  shows 
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a  falling  off  of  ^^  of  one  per  cent.  A  considerable  filling 
off  was  expected,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  krge  if  the 
changes  of  iavestment  during  the  year  had  not  caused  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  income.  Larger  payments  for  insurance  and 
repairs  also  caused  a  net  loss  of  income  from  the  productiye 
real  estate,  in  spite  of  ^n  increased  gross  rent.  If  the  pro|>- 
erty  held  for  the  "general  investments "  was  not  worUi,  S3 
a  whole,  something  more  than  its  book  valuation,  the  average 
rate  of  income  could  hardly  be  above  five  per  cent  at  this 
time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

Interest  on  tands  for 

Unirersit;  Salaries  and  Expenses 927,793.07 

College  EipenBca, 2,932.03 

Library '.       6,961.40 

Cullega  Salarios 27,726.24 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildinga,   .   .  none. 

College  Term  bUIs, 178,927.38 

Suadrf  cuh  receipts, 17,727.33 

2S1,0S0.M 

Expended  for 

Univcrsit/  Salaries  and  Expenses, 834,366.09 

College  Expenses, 42,623.60 

Library  Saliriea  and  Expenses  (not  books), 24,941.96 

College  Salarie , 143,761.85 

Gymnasium  Expenses 7,982.46 

Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  Buildings  not  valued 

on  TreaaurcT's  books, 7,655.7! 

■     28I,S!1.«7 

Balance,  showing  the  deficit  for  the  year,   which  has  

been  charged  to  Stock  Account,      (}71.17 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  undergraduates  and  the  re- 
ceipt during  the  year  of  income  from  new  Funds,  with  more 
than  a  year's  income  from  the  new  "Eben  'Wright  Fund,"* 
have  allowed  a  current  expenditure  for  the  University,  Col- 
lege, and  Library  considerably  greater  tliau  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  in  spite  of  the  reduced  rate  of  income  from 
investments.  A  small  deficit  of  I27L17  from  these  depart 
ments  has  been  charged  to  the  "  Stock  Account."  For 
1882-83  a  surplus  of  $2713.27  was  credited  to  the  same 
account. 
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For  the  Divinity  School  the  falling  off  of  income  from  in- 
vestments ana  increased  outlays,  chiefly  for  repairs  and 
improvements,  have  caused  a  deficit  of  $1353.22,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Hale's  gift  for  books,  of  which  only  a  part  has  yet  been 
spent.     For  1882-83  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1322.59. 

For  the  Law  School  largely  increased  current  expenses, 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  new  Austin  Hall,  have  caused  a 
deficit  of  $412.86,  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  and  in  the  amount  of  available  income  for  the  new 
professorship.  For  1882-83  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1674.46. 
The  account  for  the  building  of  Austin  Hall  could  not  be 
closed  during  the  year,  and  the  sum  of  $7431.07  was  tempo- 
rarily advanced  from  the  "general  investments"  for  the 
finishing  and  furnishing  of  the  new  building. 

The  income  of  the  Medical  School  has  heen  sufficient  to 
provide  for  largely  increased  current  expenses,  which  were 
chiefly  due  to  the  size  and  added  accommodations  of  its  new 
building.  The  cost  of  finishing  and  furnishing  the  building, 
in  excess  of  the  gifts  therefor,  has  however  caused  a  deficit 
of  $17,934.63,  which  has  been  charged  against  the  surplus 
of  the  School  from  previous  years.  For  1882-83  there  was 
a  surplus  of  $3562.20. 

A  large  increase  of  outlays  for  the  Dental  School,  chiefly 
for  fitting  up  its  new  quarters  in  the  old  building  of  the 
Medical  School  and  for  salaries,  has  caused  a  deficit  of 
$1195,  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
For  1882-83  there  was  a  surplus  of  $829.01. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  a  surithis  for  the  year  of 
$350.54,  which  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  School. 
For  1882-83  the  sui-plus  was  $651.97. 

For  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoiitogy  the  l>alance  of 
$1641.08  from  the  income  of  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  has 
hcen  used  to  repay  in  part  the  notes  given  l>y  Mr.  Agassiz  to 
the  Memorial  Fund  for  advances  on  account  of  the  extension 
of  the  Museum  building.  The  private  outlaj's  of  Mr.  Agas- 
siz for  the  benefit  of  the  Museum  have  been  very  large  for 
many  years,  amounting,  with  his  public  gifts  to  the  Museum 
Funds  and  to  other  departments  of  the  University,  to  more 
tlian  half  a  million  dollars  during  the  past  thirteen  years. 
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For  the  Observatory,  the  income  from  the  new  endow- 
ment has  been  much  le»8  th&n  the  amount  of  ttfe  annu&l  Bub- 
scriptions  for  current  use  which  were  received  for  seveni 
years  before.  No  reduction  having  been  made  during  the 
year  in  the  total  current  expenditure,  there  ia  a  deficit  ol 
$3948.59,  which  haa  consumed  thebalance  from  the  old  sub- 
scriptions and  made  it  necessary  to  borrow -ISTS-O?.  This 
sum  has  been  advanced  from  the  "general  investments. " 
For  1882-83  there  was  a  deficit  of  $2409.46,  which  was  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  annual  subscriptions  paid  in  advance 
several  years  before.  The  subscriptions  towards  the  new 
endowment  now  amount  to  $50,000,  of  which  a  small  part  is 
payable  in  iostalments  hereafter. 

A  falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  at  the  Bossey 
Institution  and  largely  increased  expcuse&,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  farming  operations  and  the  care  of  animals, 
have  caused  a  deficit  of  .$2323.91,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat 
larger  income  from  the  Bussey  Trust,  and  considerable  re- 
ceipts for  the  care  of  auimals.  The  deficit  has  used  up  the 
small  balance  frnm  last  year's  account  and  made  it  necessoi; 
to  borrow  temporarily  from  the  "general  investments" 
$2273.41.  For  1882-83  there  was  a  deficit  of  $755.05, 
which  was  provided  for  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  consumed  all  its  cash  receipts 
during  the  year  and  its  balance  from  the  previous  year,  in- 
cluding the  gifts  of  the  Massaehusetts  Society  for  Promotii^ 
Agriculture  and  of  Mr.  Higginson,  and  it  has  borrowed  frcm 
the  "general  investments"  $5813.21,  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  new  building  in  Boston.  A  considerable  sum  is  still  due 
to  the  School  for  services  rendered  at  its  Hospital.  As  t!ie 
School  cannot  continue  to  borrow  for  its  current  expenditure, 
its  collections  must  hereafter  be  more  promptly  made. 

The  Bussey  stores  have  yielded  during  the  year  a  lai^r 
gross  return  than  during  the  year  before,  but  nearly  all  the 
gain  has  been  used  up  by  large  payments  for  insurance. 
For  1884r-85  a  change  of  tenants  will  cause  temporarily  « 
heavy  loss  of  rent,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  made  up  hy  any 
lessening  of  expenses. 
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Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  a^  follows: — 

TO   FORM  KBW  FDKDS   OR   INCREASE   OLD  ONES. 

From  Edward  Gussell,  $200,  to  increase  the  scholarship 
founded  by  him. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $750,  for  tho  general  fund  of 
the  Divinity  School, 

From  the  daughters  of  the  late  Seth  Turner,  $5000,  for 
the  interest  of  the  College  under  his  will,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University. 

From  tho  executors  of  Henry  T.  Morgan,  of  Kew  York, 
JSO.SjG.TS,  on  account  of  his  unrestricted  heriucst  to  the 
University. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  as  tho  first  yearly  pay- 
ment for  the  su]>port  of  two  scholarships  to  be  known  as  the 
Warren  II.  Cudworth  Scholarships,  for  poor  and  meritorious 
students  in  Harvard  College,  whether  candidates  for  a  degree 
or  not,  suitable  candidates  from  Lowell  or  East  Boston  to 
have  the  preference. 

From  Dr.  Francis  Minot,  Sceretarj-  of  the  Class  of  1841. 
$200,  to  increase  the  Class  of  1841  Scholarship  Fund. 

Through  Professor  William  E.  Byerly,  $.>00,  "as  the 
beginning  of  a  fund  to  lie  known  as  the  Chaaneey  Wright 
Fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  encour- 
•agement  of  the  study  of  Mathematics  in  the  University." 

From  Joseph  II.  Choate,  $(iOOO,  to  found  a  scholarship  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Hulufl'  Sterling  Choate  Scholarship." 

From  tho  ctecutors  of  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  $5000,  for 
his  bcfiuest  to  the  Astronomical  Oliscrvatory, 

From  William  Minot  as  executor  of  the  will  of  Henry 
Harris,  certain  mortgages,  undivided  interests  in  real  estate 
and  cash,  amounting  to  $29,!)3!I.;13,  one  half  of  tho  income 
of  which  is  to  lie  credited  to  tlie  Metlical  School  for  general 
purposes,  and  the  other  half  to  be  credited  to  the  University 
account. 

Ttic  sum  of  $100,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Eben 
Wright  was  received  during  tlie  year,  for  the  fmuKhition  oi 
the  Eben  AV right  Fund,  with  accrued  interest  thereon  amount- 
ing to  ?0>HS(<.»y.    For  this  gift  the  College  is  indebted  to  the 
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good-will  of  Mr.  T.  JeflFerson  Coolidge,  who  wisely  exer- 
cised his  right  to  designate  the  use  of  the  fund  hj  prondiiig 
that  its  income  should  be  applied  towards  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  service  in  the  College  Library. 

From  Alexander  Agassiz,  $1000,  for  the  final  iost&hneDt 
of  his  subscription  for  the  increase  of  the  Botanic  Depart- 
ment Fund, 

Subscriptions  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  DiTUiity 
School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1884,  from 

Rev.  J.  H.  AUen •4(f         Henry  Lee #300 

Rev.  H.  W.  Brown  .    .    .    .    JOO  Hcory  Lippitt JOO 


Subscriptions  to  be  applied  towards  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment  of  the  Dental  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1884,  from 


Dr.  Genrge  H.  Amea 
l)r.  C.  A.  Brockett 
Dr.  E.  P,  Bradbury 
Dr.  E.  C.  Brii^t  . 
Dr.  D.  M.  Clapp  . 
Dr.  T.  H.  Chandler 
Dr.  E,  B,  Frost    . 
Dr.  Tbomu  Fillebrown 


Dr.  A.  B.  Jewell . 
Dr.  H.  C.  Meriam 
Dr.  F.  A.  Herrill 
Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard 
Dr.  8.  S.  Silra  . 
Dr.  E.  H.  Smith  . 
Dr.  It.  T.  Stack  . 
Dr.  J.  G.  W.  Werner 


Subscriptions  to  be  applied  towards  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Observatory,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1884,  from 


T.  W.  Backhoase 
Francis  Bla^e  . 
J.  I.  Bowditch  . 
Martin  Brimmer 
Shepherd  Brooks 
T.  Q.  Browne  . 
John  A.  Burnham 
Cliarlea  F.  Choate 
Alexander  Cochrane. 
Chas.  P.  Curtis    . 
Wm.  Emiicott,  Jr. 
J.  M.  Forbes    .     . 
B,  C.  Greenlcaf   . 
Mrs.  M.  Hemcnwny 


.  f 132.19 


.  200. 
.  600. 
.  2000. 
.  1000. 
.  500. 
.  2000. 


OeoTge  Hi^uBOD      .     .     tlOOO. 
H.  H.  Hunnewell.    .    .    . 
Amoa  A.  Lawrence   •     .    ■ 

W.  P.  Mason »». 

.  F.  H.  Peabody  .... 
O.W.  Peabody  .... 
Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering  .  . 
Henry  B.  Rogers  .... 
Stephen  SaliBbnry  .  .  .  S)Oa 
Nathaniel  Thayer  .  .  .  5000. 
Miss  Anne  Wigglesworth  .  100. 
R.  C.  Winthrop  .  .  .  .  !». 
R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr. .     .    .    100- 


111  order  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  President  of  Harvard 
College  subscriptions  towards   a   fund  have   been  paid  to 
Sept.  1,  1884,  from 
James  C.  Carter «SO0  William  EodlcoU,  Jr.    .    .    ^^ 
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Qirra  poh  immediate  use. 

From  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  $65,000,  being  the  balance 
of  his  gift  of  $115,000  for  the  conatruction  of  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory, 

From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
iu  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

Subscriptions  towards  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of 
meteorites,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1884,  from 

J.  p.  Cooke 42000  Henry  P.  Kidder     ....  »1000 

Alexander  Arhssiz  ....     1000  G.  H.  Noiman 500 

Miss  Anne  Wiggleeworth      .     1000  From   Prof.    Cooke'i   annual 

H.  H.  Ilunnewcll    ....     1000  appropriation 500 

Martin  Brimmer     ....     1000  

$8000 

The  money  value  of  the  meteorites  was  considered  to  be 
tlO,000,  and  Professor  J.  Lawrence  Smith  is  to  be  counted 
as  a  contributor  of  12000  towards  the  purchase,  but  no  cash 
was  actually  received  from  him. 

From  the  ilassachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture, $2000,  to  be  used  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
Veterinary  Hospital. 

From  George  S.  Hale,  t-150,  for  books  for  the  Divinity 
School, 

From  Robert  N,  Toppan,  $150,  to  bo  used  as  a  prize 
on  Political  Science  in  the  graduate  department  of  the 
University. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $500,  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

Fi-om  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  $.J00,  and  from  F.  L.  Ames. 
$500,  on  account  of  their  gifts  for  a  new  greenhouse  at  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

From  Henry  Lee,  $1500,  for  the  salary  of  an  Instructor 
in  Political  Economy. 

Subscriptions  to  aid  in  publishing  the  University  Bulletin, 
paid  to  Sept.  1,  1884,  from 

A.  Agassiz $30  C.  S.  Sargent S"jO 

Charles  P.  CurtLs      ....     200  W.  B.  Wcfden 100 

""'"7^^'= ="  ^0 
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Subscriptions  towards  the  fund  for  the  new  building  for 
the  Medical  School,  -paid  to  Sept.  1,  1884,  from 

Stanton  Blake «S00         S.  R.  Parson tW 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Barahara      .    .     1000  •— — 

From  thft  Dante  Society,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Dante. 

Through  Professor  Bocher,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  French  department,  $43.32. 

Through  Professor  Child,  on  account  of  the  "  Subscriptioii 
of  1880,"  for  the  purchase  of  books,  $2.97. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
f  81,346.29,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  J4  of  this  report. 

OTHER    OrETS. 

From  Francis  Brooks,  a  collection  of  reproductions  of 
bony  gi-owths,  for  the  Museum  of  the  Veterinary  School. 

From  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  the  anatomical  collection  of 
his  father,  to  be  knowh  as  the  J,  Mason  Warren  coUectiffli, 
and  to  be  placed  in  the  Warren  Museum. 

From  Mrs.  George  L.  Steams,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Hedge, 
painted  by  Miss  Cranch,  to  bo  hung  in  Divinity  Hall. 

From  William  Everett,  a  portrait  of  Samuel  Rogers, 
painted  by  Chester  Harding. 

From  the  executors  of  Joseph  J.  Cooke,  books  to  the 
value  of  $5000,  for  the  College  Library. 

From  Dr.  Coll,  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  through  Joaqnim  M. 
Torroja,  five  anatomical  plaster  casts,  for  the  Medical  Scliool. 

From  the  children  of  Mrs.  AVilHam  Dwight,  a  portrait  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Wilder  Dwight,  painted  by  Eastman  Johnson, 
for  Memorial  Hall. 

From  the  ficole  Rationale  des  Ponts  et  Chaussces,  Paris, 
through  Professor  William  Watson,  a  collection  of  plates  of 
engineering  works,  for  the  Scientific  School. 

From  Miss  Eliza  A.  Haven,  books  for  the  College  Library. 

From  the  executors  of  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  a  portrait  of 
Samuel  Appleton,  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton. 

EDWARD  W.  HOOPER, 

Treatnm. 
Boston,  Dec.  31,  1884. 


^yGooi^lc 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  XHebunenuiili 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Intereft on  notes,  moTtgagei,  and  KdT&nceB, 950,11589 

"     •■     MuBachusetta  S%  'Bonds, l,\%-» 

"     "     FoUcj  Mm«.  Hospitia  Life  Insurance  Co MO.M 

"     "    New  Boston  Coat  Mining  Co.  Bonds, S5D.0D 

"     "    Railroad  Bonds  (after  deductions  jbt  sinking  premianu). 
Atchison,  lopeka  &  St.  Fe,  7%,    ....   911,100.00 

Buffklo,  Bradford  &,  Pittsburg, 4,200.00 

SnrliiiKlMi  &  Ho.  Uiver  in  Nebrwka,  6%,     16,781.91 

Atchison  &  Nebraska,  7%, 3,310.27 

Marion  &  McPhersoD  iBtMortg.,  7%,  .  9,000.00 
lonia&LuuiDg,  UtMortg.,8%,  ....     11,718.91 

Marq.,  Hottgh.  &  Onion.,  S%, 1,1*0.00 

Ean.  City,  St.  JoBeph&  Council BtuSh,  7%,  8,000.00 
Kansas  City,  Topeka  &  Western,  7%,  .  .  6,180.00 
MichigaD  Southern  &  Nortbem  Indiana,  TO.OO 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis,  7%,  .   .   .  M4.4t 

Kansas  City  &  Cameron,  10%, 1,TG4.I7 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western,  7%, S,780.00 

71,90!.™ 

"    "    Mnnkipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati, 140.00 

Minneapolis, 160.00 

moo 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Charles  lUrer  National  Bank, 460.00 

First  (Cambridge)  "          "      400.00 

Fitchbnrg                 "          "       144.00 

Uassachosetts          "          "       120.00 

Merchants               "         "       1,584.00 

New  England           "          "       222.00 

Old  Boston               "  "           ....  &5O.O0 

Schenectady            "  "     (N.  T.),  260.00 

Bank  taxes  refunded, 1,049.76 

4,».:« 

Arooskeag  Manufkcturing  Co.,     ....  1,440.00 

Amory                     "              "        ....  106.00 

Massachasetts        "            "        ....  280.00 

Merrimack             "            "        .  ■  ,  .  1,020.00 

Nashoa                  "            "       ....  64O.00 

Stark  Mills              "             "        ....  480.00 

Wamsntta               "             "        ....  576.00 

Faciflc  Mills 1,000.00 

-! S,4«-« 

Chicago,  Burlington  £Qnincy  B.B.,  .   .  8,008.00 

Pittofleld  &  North  Adams  R.  R.,   .  .  .  .  SIS.OO 

Qniucy  RiUlroad  Bridge  Company,  .  .  .  100.00 

Fittsbuig,  Ft.  Wayne  ft  Chicago  B.  E.,  .  437.50 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., _J^I^ 

Amount  carried  fbrward, (14S,H0.M 
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iy  the  Treasurer  of  Sarvard  CoUege, 
August  SI,  1884. 


Paid  to  account  of  Exponaes  in  the 

TJmTeruty,  ss  per  Table  I.  (pago  30), 940,679.03 

College,  "        "    II.  (page  32). 

Salaries  for  instruction $143,761.83 

Kepairs 6,662.39 

Insurance  on  College  Ediflces,  not  valued  on 

Treasurer's  books, 993.33 

General  Expenses, 43,623.60 

Scholarships 26,765.00 

Beneficiaries, 2,112.75 

Frizes  for  Keading,&c.,      1,625.71 

Botanic  Garden, 6,866.10 

Herbarium, 2,071.87 

Gymnasium,      7,982,46 

J.  Lawrence  Smith  Collection  of  Meteorites,  8,000.00 

248,366.06 

Ldbmry,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  37). 

Books, 18,981.83 

Salaries  and  other  cocpenses,      24,941.96 

43,923.79 

DiTinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  38). 

Salaries  and  otlier  expenses 23,818.9* 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries 1,946.00 

25,763.94 

Lav  Bchool,  M  per  Table  y.  (page  40) 66,179.06 

MedicalSchool,  asperXable  VI.  (page41), 97,973.44 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII.  (page  4:!), 7,524.91 

Lawreac*  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.  (page  43). 

Salaries  and  other  e.\penscs, 1^,802.27 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoulogy 23,071,48 

41,873.70 

Obaerratory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  44) 19,446.35 

Busaey  Institution,  f  ) 

School  of  VeUr'y  Medicine,  ]  "  P"'  "^f^^  ^-  \ 
Arnold  Arboretum.  •■      '■^"^      ''      ' 


Busaey  Institution,  (  ^    10,074.83 

lG,u7o,ia 

Arnold  Arboretum,  "■     ''''°'*' '""      '     9,129.89 

35,779.84 


Amount  carried  forward 8627,514.66 
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Qen^rai  Statement  of  Jieceipts  and  JHAtmematO 
'  for  the  yetvr  at^itg 
INCOME. 

AmoDnt  brought  forward,   .   .   gl4i,IU,!l 
Real  Estate,  trora  renU,  &c.  (grou  receipt*). 

Cambridge  (Hoaiea  and  Landa), 934,93T.S9 

Boston  (general  inveatments), 79,693.91 

Buisey  Btore^ 84,998.03 

Sundry  estates, 6,869.39 

166,l».«l 

Term  BilU. 

College,  M  per  Table  IL, 178,927.88 

Dmnity  School,  M  per  Table  rv 8,060.00 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V. 20,700.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI., 61,6fil.69 

Dental  School,  «g  per  Table  VII. 4,960.00 

Lawrence  Scientiflc  School,  aa  per  Table  Vni.,  .  3,970.00 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  aa  per  Table  X.,  ,  970,00 
BaueT  Inatitntion,  Be  per  Table  X., 4fi0.00 

tu,mv 

Sundries. 

Prom  Wm.  Pennoyer  Annuity 277.60 

Trustees  of  Tbayer  ScholarBbips,    .....  3,600.00 

"            Count  Kumford's  Legacy,  .   .   .  681.07 

"            Edward  Hopkin 228.26 

For  use  of  IJbrary  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  173.00 

Degreea  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D., 3GO.00 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  and  Ex- 
amination feee, 790.60 

Fees  in  InSrmary  and  Laboratory,  Bontal  School,  .  1,109.06 

Printing  by  College  PresB  for  other  Departments,    .  1,985.73 

Sales  of  graae,  wood,  and  old  material '600.97 

Sales  of  old  ciaminstion  papers 80.38 

Sale  of  time  signnls  f^om  Observatory 2,895.83 

Sale  of  ticket*  tfl  Commencement  Dinner  of  1884,  .  511,00 

Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  cataloguea,  &c 1,267.4S 

Subscriptions  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 1,300.00 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  at  Buasey  losUtuUon,  .  1,867.46 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,   ....  6.967.79 

Use  of  lockera  at  Gymnasium, 1,894.2S 

Fees  for  use  of  Gymnasium 80.00 

Repayment  of  sundry  advances 98.67 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office  repaid  by 

other  Departments, S76.4S 

ProporUon  of  expensca  of  Gymnaainm  repaid  by  other 

Departments, 1,005.31            „ 

Income  received  with  Eben  Wright  Fund, 6,888.89 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  9,     .....  81,346.29         „ ,, 

Total  amount  of  income,  carried  forwanl,  .   .   .  |tSO,t^ " 
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by  the  Treasurer  ofSarvard  CoUege, 
August  31,  ISSi. 

EXPENSES. 
Amoant  brought  fanrard,  .......   9f>27,Gll.GG 

Real  Estate,  expensca. 
Insurance. 

Cambridge, 8037.80 

Boston, 1,G2D,00 

Bussey  stores, 1,059.00 

4,216.80 

Taies. 

Cambridge, 2,084.12 

Boston, 12.249.G0 

Busscj  stores,  &c., 7,572. 53 

31,856.27 

IntercBt. 

Bussey  scores  (on  adrunces), 2,013.30 

Uepairs,  imprOTements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge 10,120.03 

Boston 9,CG0.85 

Bussey  stores 2,0'JI.Ol 

22,771.91' 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Busic;  stores, 
including  repnirs  and  renewal  uf  ap- 

pnratiin, 3,55G.40 

Less  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,  .       2,371.25 

3,185.24 

51,043.52 

Annuities. 

Busaej, 6,300.00 

Gore, 842.45 

Lucy  Osgood, 420.00 

Class  of  1802 120.00 

Anonymous, '. 720.00 

Bi'mis 2,797.50 

11,199.95 

Sundry  paymenta  from  income. 

To  tlie  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

from  Gray  Fund  for  Engrnvinff", 500.00 

Balance  of  necuunt  for  special  purchase  of  engrav- 

ince  in  1881,  from  tlie  Gray  Fund 8.23 

Tlie  income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  tlie 

benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Stnslipee  Indians,         fi9fi.G8 
The   income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro',  Mass.,      .  2G2.64 

Jefferson  Pliysicnl  Laboratory,  spent  on  building,    .    .      73,40^.50 

75,136.13 

Amount  carried  forward, S707,394.2fi 
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OenereU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Duhunmeiit 
for  tha  year  m^tu/ 
Total  JUDonnt  of  income,  bronght  fonrard,  .  .  $«aO,B60.9S 
RECEIPTS  JEXCLUSrVB  OF  INCOME. 

Edward  BuomU  SchoUnhip  (additional) 92IXI-(W 

ClaBaofl841               "                  "           200.00 

BulaffSterlingOhoat*  Scholarship 6,000.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth  ScholarshipB SOO.OO 

Henry  T.  Horgao  Fund, 80,G66.TS 

HeniyHarri*               "            29,989.13 

Eben  Wright;              "          100,000.00 

Thomas  O.  Appleton "          6,000.00 

Beth  Turner                "           S.000.00 

Chauncey  Wrigrht       "            SOO.OO 

Anonfmoai,  for  general  fund  of  DiviDitj  School,    .   .  760.00 

SabBcripUont  to  Fresident'B  Fund 6,500.00 

"           for  eudovntent  of  Botanic  Garden,  .  .  .  1,000.00 

"             "            "          "  Divinity  School,  .   .   .  SW.OO 

"            "           "         "  Dental  School,     .  .  .  430.66 

"              ■'            "          "  Obiervatory,    ....  22,222.19 


013,000  Burl.  &  Ho.  R.  (Neb.)  R.R.  6%  c.  bds,  paid  off, 
100  ihares  N.  T.  &  Harlem  K.  R.  stock  (Dorr  Fund),  . 
50       "      Pitl^b.,  Ft-W.  &  Chic,  R.R.  stock    " 
Sale  of  Real  Estate  received  vith  Harris  Fund,      .   .   . 

On  account  of  sale  of  Holmei  House, 

Sale  of  1  right  to  take  new  stock  in  Chic. ,  B.  &  Qa.  R.  R. , 


e,643.TS 

16,000.00   . 

170.00 


From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,     .   .   .       I, SOO.OO 

Adrancesto  premiums,  on  4)671,000  7%  R.R.  bda.,  repaid,    6,710.00 
"         "  accrued  interest  on  bonds  rcpvd 6,028.24 

Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  oH  (including  910,000 

converted  into  real  estate) l,160,6il.08 

Less  invested  in  Notes  and  Mortgages,      ....  814,334.80 


Balance,  September  1,  1883. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      «7,19e.M 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  DanfoTtb,  Burear,    ....  1,855.66 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1883 75,397.86 

"        "    o/erdae, 2,697.77 


«l,4W,tri.9l 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
August  SI,  I884. 

EXPENSES. 
Total  of  expenses  brought  forward,  .   ..... 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SUNDEY  PAYMENTS. 
Atchison  &  Nebraska  R.  R.  7%  bonda,  $135,000  c( 
Biirl.  &  Mo.  R.  In  Neb.  "      6%      "  86,000 

Ionia  &.  Lansing  "      8%      "  9,000 

Kansas  Cit7  &  Cameron  "  10%  "  1*1,000 
Fi.Seott,So.E.&Mempii."  7%  "  100,000 
Mass.  C%  bond,  183i  (Paine  Fund),  1,000      " 

Estate  on  Towneend  St.,  Koxbury  (taken  for  a  debt)," 
On  acct.  of  100  sh.  new  stock  Chic,  Burl.  &  Qu.  R.  R., 

Paid  for  accrued  intoreat  on  aboTe  bonds, 7,401.98 

Interest  in  certain  Real  Estate  received  aa  a  portion  of 

the  Henry  Harris  Fund 16,000.00 

Paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Company  in  account,     ....    22,843.58 

Less  drafia  on  Baring  Brothers  &.  Company,      .   .      lo,948.81 

Paid  on  account  of  Mr.  Agossiz's  note  from  income  of 

Memorial  Pund 1,041.08 

Advanced  lo  the  Athletic  Aasociatiou  (to  be  repaid  with  interest),        1,000.00 


Balance,  August  31,  1884. 

Cash  in  SulTolk  National  Bank 813,361,49 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,   ....       5,807.94 

Term  Bills  due  October,  188* M,041.23 

"         '•     overdue,      2,Gi'3.16 


81,*20,31>3.91 

n,a-,.rii.C00c^lc 


The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  FropeHy,  as 
embraced  in  the  Treasia^er'a  Books,  August  SI,  iSSi- 

Notes  and  Mortgages. 

Mortgages, (235,526.00 

Long  Whnrf  Co.'s  Notes 65,000.00 

Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes, SO5,OOO.0O 

Personal  Notes  for  Agaseiz  Memorial  Fuod,  .  34,074.18 
Personal  Note  for  new  professorship  in  Law 

School 70,000.00 

8fi99,SM,lS 

Massachusetts  6%  Bonds,  ....    924,500  valued  at  28,10;.50 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,     10,000     "      "  S,OOO.M 

Municipal  Bonds. 

Cincinnati 2,000.00  valued  at   2,000.00 

Minneapolis, 2,000.00     "      "      2,O0O.D0 

4,OM.O0 

Bailroad  Bond|. 

Burl.&Mo.U.inNe1)r.nonex.G%,  273,000  Tal'dal 
Kan.City,St.Jos.&C.B.,lstM.,  7%,  50,000  "  " 
Lincoln  &  No.  West.,  lstM.,7%,  63,000  "  " 
Kan.  City  iCamcr.,  IstM.,  10%,  141,000  "  " 
At<!liiBon&Nebra3ka,lstM.,7%,  160,000  "  " 
Atch.,Top.fi,Sl.Fi,lstM.,7%,  ISo.OOO  "  " 
Kan.City,Top.&Weat.,  IstM., 7%,  108,000  "  " 
Marion&McPherson,  latM.,7%,  150,000  "  " 
loniaiLanBing.letMortg.,  B%,  160,000  "  •' 
Marqu.,  Hough.  &  Onton.,  G%,  19,000  "  " 
Pt.8cott,So.E.&Mein.,l»tM.,7%,  100,000  "  "■ 
Buffalo,  Bradford  ftPittsb.,  7%,  60,000  "  " 
Michigan  So.  &  No.  Indiana,  7%,      1,000     •>     ■■ 

Railroad  Bond  Premiums 148,630.41 

1,606,!7T,W 

Bailroad  Stock. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &.  Quincy,  1,001  shares,  99,261.08 
Chic,  Burt.  &  Quin.,  paid  on  ace't  of  100  new  sh.  4.000.00 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &.  Chicago,  50  shares,  5,000.00 
Kltsfield  &  North  Adams,  .     ...     63      "  6,300.00 

Quincy  R.  tt.  Bridge  Co 10       "  1,250.00 

— 115,S11.W 

Manu&cturing  Stock. 

Amory, 36  shares,      8,600.00 

Amoskeag 12      "        10,800.00 

Massachusetts  Mills, 7      "  6,600.00 

Merrimauk, 17       "         17,000.00 

Nashua, 80      "         26,560.00 

New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,  ....      6       "  250.00 

Faciflc  Mills, 20      "         17,468.29 

Stork  Mills, 12      "         11,900.00 

WamsntU  Milb, 96      ■■        10,480.00 

ioa,s»J 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  .  .  •  |M<*i*»'" 
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AmooDt  brought  forward, 

Bank  Stock. 

CliarlcR  River GO  iliarcs, 

First  Cambridge, 60      " 

Fitchburg, 2*       " 

Mnssnchuselts 12       " 

Morcbants 2C4       "         f 

New  England 37      " 

Old  Boston 200      " 

Schenectady  (N.y.), 60      " 

Iteal  Eatftto. 

Housi'9  and  Laods  iACnnibridgc  yielding  incom< 

Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge 

Bussey  Real  Estate  in  Baat^tn  and  Dedhani,  . 
Amory  Esbtte,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  .  . 
Webb  Ealat«,  Wasliington  Street,  Boston,  . 
Andrews  Estate,  Woaliington  Strci't,  Boston, 
Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston, .     , 

EataCo  on  Hawlcy  Street,  Boston 

Estate  on  Ilawkiiis  Street,  Boston,  .... 
Ward's  (Buriikin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor, 
Reversion  of  Buildings  an  Brattle  Street,  Bost< 

Land  in  Dorcliuster 

Estate  on  Townsend  Street 


.156,0SH.83 

*13,oy2.80 
1G5,G1S.8I 
.  164,G04.7» 


IG.'J,. 


2.00 


<M7, 119.12 
3H,650.7a 
29,476.09 
1,200.00 
I,  1,000.00 
1,291.30 
10,000.00 


Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Bumford's  Trustees  in  Pari 

Annuity  of  Williant  Pcnnoycr,  valued  at     .     . 

Poiiey  of  the  Alass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  1S7  shares,    . 

Due  f^uni  Dining  Hall  Associaticiu,  . 
"       "    Lawrence  Seientific  School, 

"      "     Bussey  Trust, 

"      "    J>ental  School,      .... 

"       "     Obsi-rviitory, 

"  "  Sehuul  of  Veterinary  Mi'dici 
"  "  Law  School  Hiiihling  t-'tind, 
■'       "     Bu5Key  Institution,   .     .     . 

Advances  to  Athletic  Association, 

Baring  Brotliers  &  Co 

Term  l.illa  due  October,  1S3J,  .     .     . 


33, 2:12.  IG 
3,70).7C 
40,aGG.13 


7,431.07 
2,273.41 
1,000.00 


3,9111,49 

5^^S07/I4 Hl,7n9.43 

Total  $4,HU3,93U.36 
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TTie  /bregoinff  Property  represetits  thefoUou>ing  Fundi  and 

Baiances,  and  is  anmserahle  for  the  same. 

UNIVBRSITY  FUNDS. 

Prinripia, 
Srpt.  1, 1SB3.  Prinelpil,  Aug-  31,  IM. 

187,673.52     Stock  Account  («o  c»lled),    ....  $ST,404.3S 

141,638.74    Insurance  andGuMM^Fund  (bo  called),  141,038.7* 

6,250.00    Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund 6,250.00 

15,7(0.00    Inftel  Uuilkiii  Fuod, 15,750,00 

IS.671.63    I.eoii&rd  Jarvia  Fund, 16,871.63 

1,283. G4    Fetar  0.  Brooks    Fund  for  bnilding  a 

Pre«ident'e  House,       *.  1,117.31 

156.66    Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 155.07 

57,221.28    John  Parker  Fellowships 56,979.61 

10,578,5*    H&rria  FellowBhips,      .......  10,820.23 

12,170.35    John  Tlionxton  Ei^kland  Fellowship,  11,680.85 

10,636,21    Jamee  Walker  Fellowship,   ....  10,686.09 

29,576,47    Bogers  Scholarship 30,305.55 

1,782.41    Siunner  Priie  Fond, 1,874.54 

150.00    Bobert  N.  Toppan  Priies     ....  150.00 

9,000.00    Bever  Fund  (unrestricted) 9,000.00 

25,890.35    Retiring  Altovance  Fund, 37,328.86 

25,000.00    John  C.  0x87  ^i""! 23,000,00 

67,123.18    President's  Fund 61,784.85 

110,782.79    George  B.  Dorr  Fond, 110,155.29 

Beth  Turner  Fund, 5,000.00 

Hemr  I.  Korean  Fund 80.556.72 

709,409.70 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

27,748.64    Alford  Professorship, 27,748.64 

28,837.40    BoyUton         "  28,337.40 

21,619.50    EUot  "  21,619.50 

10,000.00  "                  "  (Jon.Phimp«'eBift),  10,000.00 

8,500.01    Erring  "  8,600.01 

36,990.99    Fiaher  "  36,990.99 

20,217.08    Herasy  "  20,217.03 

19,610.46  "                ■■    (Thomas Lee'e gift),  20,624.30 

3,747.38  HolliB             "    (MathemaHca),  .    .      3,747  53 

34,560.38  HoUia              "    (Dirinity),      .     .     .     84,447.13 

43,062.93    McLean         "  43,062.93 

21,000.00    Perkina  "  21,000.00 

25,020.19    Fliunmer        "  26,020.19 

62,500.00    Pope  "  52,600.00 

62,996.37  Bumford        "           ......    52,996.37 

23,139.88    Smith  "'  23,139.83 

16,2*0.38  Fund  for  Permanent  l"utor8,  ....     16,240.38 

125,000.00    Claaa  Sahacrlption  Fund 125,000.00 

12,830.74  Daniel  H.  Feiroe       "       ....    12,894.89 

2,144,94  Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Le<:tures,  .     .      2,255.8* 

81,500.00  JonathanPhiUipaFnnd  (unrestricted)  31,500.00 

»1,229,821.94 Amounts  carried  forward,  »6I1,842.8I  TOl.tOl-^ 


1,  ftaj. 


fl,229,S21.9i 

....  Amounta  brought  fonrwd,    .  96 

1,050.00 

8,606.67 

John  W.  P.  Abbot    " 

6,600,00 

846.99 

Henry  Flynt'*  Bequeat 

2,BJ2.0!) 

Abbot  Scholarship, 

B00.06 

Alford          "         

6,173.31 

Bartlett        "         

q,4S2.4i 

Bawett        ••         

11,660.91 

107,266.*6 

Bowditch     "         I 

S87.67 

Br^rht          "          (balaoce),  .    .    . 

2,746.88 

Browne        "         

■Warren  H.  Cudworth 

7,174.42 

Clua  of  1808  Scholarship,  .... 

3,071.98 

6.039.12 

"       1818        "         (Kirkland), 

8,767.08 

1,351.04 

'■       1888        ■■         

2,630.83 

"       1838        "         

8,773.26 

"       1841        "         

3,164.83 

"       1852        "         (Dana),      . 

7,034.66 

Crowninslueld      "          .     .     '     .     . 

Bnluff  B.  Cboate  "         

6,238.64 

Derby                    "(George  A  Martha), 

5,349.77 

5,969.28 

Farrar                   "         

2,480.49 

Oreene                 "         

6,750.62 

Hodge.                 '■         

5,389.72 

IievinaHoar        "         

4,883.64 

Hollie                    "         

735.14 

M^ttheira             "     •    (bUMice),  . 

7,612.27 

Morey                    "         

6,611.43 

Fennoyer              "         

609.75 

Bodger                             

3,180.60 

Henry  B.  Bogere          

843.40 

Edward  BuueU  "          

4,077.05 

SaltonetaU              "  (Mary&LevereU) 

673.46 

'■     (Dorothy),  .     . 

5,420.60 

8,177.89 

Sever                     "     

9,444.64 

BewaU                    " 

44,856.74 

Shattuct               " 

2,762.61 

Story                     "     

2,131.50 

Stoughton            ■' 

4,128.19 

OorhamTbomaa  "    ' 

6,638.61 

Toppaa                  "     

24,940.58 

Towniend             " 

3,958.58 

Walcott                 " 

9,184.20 

Wliitine                '* 

1,782.35 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 

1,200.00 

Bamael  Ward  Fund 

11,602,180.59 

.   .   .    Amount!  carried  forward,  .   .    W 

3y  Google 


Piiiidpiil, 

a«pi,  i.TsM.  I                           Princi[«i.Aiiit-ii.'i^. 

$1,603,  lf*0.59  .   ,   ,  Amounts  brought  forward,  .     8994,053.78    |IW,<B-'" 

1,122.01    John  aiorer  Fund, 1,1S0.03 

2,SMM  Bebecca  A.  Perkina  Fund,    .    .    .    2,617.B0 

10,'J33.88     auincy  Tufto  Fund 10,888.03 

6,252.01    Day  " ,6,3.-w.5i 

10,213,19     Hunroe  " 10,206.20 

15.676.68  Loe  Fund  for  Reading 15,742.18 

4,32+, sr  Boylnton  PriMs  for  Elocution,     .     .     4,293.1" 

11,889.40  Bo wdoin  Prizea  for  Dissertations,     .11,704.06 

1,016.38  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs,"  .     .     .     1,071.46 

Chauncey  Wright  Fund,  ....        503.37 

41.399.03  Botanic  Depariraent  Fund 42,418.01 

52,882.81  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Oarden,  .  62,882.31 

18.258.69  Herbarium  Fund 17,130.71 

'      125.00  Salary  accoant  (aneipended  balance),       125.00 

44.805.04  Physical  Laboratory  Endowment,  .     ■  47,121.46   1.217.15**' 

LIBRARY   FUNDS. 

Sben  Wriglit  Fund, 100.000.00 

11,006.38  Subaurlplion  for  Library,    ....     10,764.62 

2,080.43    Bowditoh  Fund 2,103.47 


2,494.20 

Bright 

.     .     .          647.61 

6,264.49 

Denny          " 

.     .     .       6,364.95 

6,298.62 

Farrar          " 

.     .     .      6,316.10 

8,642.05 

Haven          " 

.     .     .       3,693.67 

,  6,712.17 

Hayward     " 

.     .     .       5,557.33 

2,479.84 

HoUU 

.      .      .       2,512.03 

2,072.02 

Homer         " 

.      .      .        2,103.58 

5,417.56 

Lane 

.     .     .       6,338.98 

20.897.96 

LoweU 

.     .     .     20,863.89 

62,227.38 

Minot 

.     .     .     60,193.79 

6,962.64 

Oa^od         " 

(Mary), 

.     .     .       7,164.86 

7,081.82 

Os^od          " 

<Lu|,y). 

.     .     .       7,201.74 

5,075.97 

SalUbury    " 

...     .        5,261.09 

20,412.00 

Sever            " 

.     .     .     20,109.93 

4,315.60 

Bbaplei«:h   ■< 

.     .     .       4,162.51 

37,277.74 

.     .     .     87,364.73 

5,014.07 

Tucker         " 

.     .     .       6,070.30 

6,041.82 

Ward 

.     .     .       5,251.36 

130.80 

Vales 

...                .28 

16.351.43 

Walker 

.     .     .     10.142.97 

59.03 

Sundry  gifts,  ct 

.  (nncipended  balances),     71.40 

LAW 

SCHOOL 

FUNDS. 

6,751.89 

Law  School  (balance),  . 

.     .     .       6,339.03 

15,750.00 

Dane  Professorship,      . 

.     .     .     15,750,00 

23,073,82 

BuBBey          " 

.     .     .     23,979.82 

8.340.81 

RoyaU 

.     .     .      8.340.BI 

92,962.50 

Huw 

.     .     .     93,201.87 

32,021.35 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 

.     .     .     82.021.2S 

25,653.33        "         "      Building  Fund,     .     .     .      '' 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 
70,876.13    Medical  School  (balance),  .    ,  ',    .    62,940.60 

19,192.65    Jaokaon  MedicolFund 19,192,65 

17,13H.20    Geo.  <3.  Shattuok  Fund,  ....     17,129.20    _^ 
•2,371,444.92 Amounts  carried  forward,    889,S62.358*»'' 
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Priiuinii). 

&-pl.  1.  lK.tt,  Prliii-lpul.  Aug.  31.  IM*. 

»a,371,M4.'J3 Amounts  brought  foni-ard,  889. 26 a. 3 5*2 .4 38, 32*. 20 

12,24.'l..')7  Warren  Fund  for  Annlopi'l  Museum,  12,2!3.*+ 

8,748.fi4  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,  3,WSfi.46 

2,«7.42            '■            "       "          "       Books,  B,r,;ll.86 

2,767.06  Medicnl  Library  Fund, 3,002.G9 

17,671.59  Mcilicut  School  Building  Fund,    .     . 

2,000.00  ftuincy  Tufts  Medicnl  Fund,     .     .  2,000.00 

25,312.08  Edward  M.  Barringer  Fund,  .    .  25..^  12. OS      138,4l.'i.*8 
DIVISITY   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

2*.808.7C  GencrnlFund 2i,20r..S4 

37,583.74  BuBsey  Professorship, 37,5,S3.74 

16,015.81  Parkman        "         16,015.81 

6,008.43  Hancock        "          6,008.43 

44,8+3.73  Winn  Prof,  of  EeclpsinatiL-al  History,  4.i,:Ua.73 

20,280.38  Daiter  Lectureship '.  20,230.38 

9,184.60  Henry  Lienow  Fund, 9,184.69 

6,2JO.0O  Mary  P.  lownsend  Fund,     .     .     .  5,2.-iO.O0 

2,100.00  Winthrop  Ward  Fund,     ....  2,100.00 

1,0,>0.00  Samuel  Hoar           " l,OiO.OO 

1,0.-.0.00  Abraham  W.  Fuller  Fund,    .     .     .  1,0.-.0.00 

l,0.'i0.00  Caroline  Merriam         "         ...  I,0."i0.00 

13,096,95  Jackson  Foundmion, 13,134.06 

2,177.95  Joshua  Clapp  Fund, 2,177.95 

1,^0.00  William  Pomeroy  Fund,     -.     .     .  l.O.'.O.OO 

G25.00  Hannah  C.  Andrews  Fund,       .     .  525.00 

3,511.06  J.  Henry  KendaU  Sdiolnrsldp,  .     .  3,6113.53 

8,05n.84  Hancy  Kendall             "       ...  3,078.04 

911.34  Lewis  Gould      Fund, 911.34 

833.54  Adams  Ayer       "        876.66 

7.875.00  Joseph  Baker     "        7,875.00 

6,191.09  Thomas  Cary  SdiuL-irslup 6.11:1,27 

2,309.19  Oeorge  Chapman  Sdiolarslilp,       .  2, 2^*8. 57 

3,337.37  Joshua  Clapp               "             .    .  3,3.'I4.89 

1,769.13  Bcneftcinry  money  returned.      .     .     ,  l,Ki;o.«l 

40,000.00  Th.  TUeston  of  N't-w  York  F.nduwiii'l,  40,0Oi).O0 

10,000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund 10,000.00 

1,000.00  Abby  Crocker  Richmond  Fund,    .       l.OOO.OO 

60,667.03  New  Eriaowun^nt 70.207.03 

17,000,00  Oliver  Ames  Fund 17,0110.00 

800,00  Daniel  Austin  Funrl, Huo  00 

11,530,95  AbnerW.  Buttrick  Fund,      .     .     .     11,577.1"     365,678.36 
LAWRESCE  SCIF,XTIFIC  SClIOOr..   .\M>   -MCSKUM 
OF  COMP.VK.VTIVIC   ZnOl/KiV  FL'N'DS- 

38,.'*07.17  Prnfesaorslup  of  Kni;inperin2,      .     .     3'<.807.17 

2,860.50  Profossoraliip  of  Clu-iiii.try,      .      .      .        2,f;6O..*,0 

61,536,43  Abbott  Lawrence  Fund", .     .     .     .     61.,-.;'.i:.43 

30,375,00  James  Lawrence     "      ....     .'in, 3, "."i. 00 

30,086.85  John  B.  Barringer  "      ....    .■!(!,  fi.-iii.NS 

100,570.00  Sturgis  Hooper        "      ....  MO. 170. 00 

50,000.00  Gray  Kand  for  Zoiiloiric.d  llu.wuni,      .-.O.OiiO.OO 

297,933.10  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund.    1      ,    ,297,933,10 

7.594.01  Teachers'  anrl  Puiiils'  Fiiml,    l'      .      .        "..■|9I,01 
117,469.34    Fenniincnt  Fuml 117,469.34 

7,740.66     Humboldt  Fund 7,74im;6    _765,17!IJW 

83,568,240.23 Amounts  cnrriod  fom-nrd S,3, 707,59 1.10, 

lOOglC 


93,668,246,23 

AmonDla  bronght  forward, 

OBSERVATOBT  FUNDS 

....   »3,7O7,B91.10 

110,293.88 

Edward  B.  Philliiw  Fond,  .    .    . 

110,293.88 

2!, 000,00 

James  Hayword          " 

21,000.00 

23,066.18 

David  Bears                  ■> .     . 

23,661,41 

12,*11.37 

Josioli  (liiiiicjr              " 

10,941.75 

2,000.00 

Charlotte  Harris          "      . 

2,000.00 

Thomaa  Q.  Applaton  " 

6,000.00 

10,000,00 

Anonymous  Observatory  Fond  (at 

present  chnrged  with  an  Annuity), 

10,000.00 

8,072.52 

Obaervatoij  Subscriptions  (balance), 

17,38*.38 

Observatory  Endowment,    .... 

39,606.67 

. 222,603.61 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOB  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

413,092.80 

BuAsey  Trust  (iuconie  tliereof,  i  ta 
Bussey  Institution,  i  to  Law  School 

and!  to  Divinity  School),     .     .     . 

413,092.80 

50,000.00 

Bright  Legacy,     ..... 

60,000-00 

27,079.83 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund, , 

28,276.24 

355.00 

Dental  Subscription  Fund, 

1,886.66 

2,682.43 

BuMOy  Building  Fund,      .     . 

2,882.43 

152,035.73 

James  Arnold       "... 

162,488.90 

12,53C.ie 

Arnold  Arboretum  " 

12,002.69 

42,000.00 

James  Savage  Fund,  .    ,    . 

42,000.00 

16,146.08 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,    . 

16,521.61 

Qore  Annuity  Fund,     .     .     . 

21,039.10 

6,y55.73 

Lucy  Oagood  Annuity  Fund, 

6,843.73 

61,113,3! 

Bemis  Annuity  Fund,    .     .     . 

50,900.81 

2,669.84 

Ckiapel  Churcll  Fund,      .     . 

2,807.88 

3,171.60 

Jolrn  Foster  Fund  (income   to  Di 
vioity  Scliool,  Law  School,  and  Medi 

chI  School,  in  turn), 

3,171.60 

Henry  Harris  Fund 

29,939.33 

6,121.86 

B:ivinnBr(is.  &Co.  (balance  due  them 

3J0.7H 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .     . 

28,468,78 

Physical  Laboratory  Building  Fu 

od, 

20,691.57 

16,051,31     Daniel  Williame  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,      ....     15,984.47 
4,834,39     Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  for  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,     4,814.94 


20,7».41 
•4,803,93«.H 

3y  Google 
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Changes  in  the  FKinds  during  the  year  ending  August  SI,  188^. 

Totftl  amoniit  of  Fundi,  August  31,  ISSi,  u  before 

Btatcd «4,803,938.38 

ToUl  amount  of  Funds,  September  1, 1SS3,  u  before 

stated, 4,623,895.67 

Shoving  a  total  increase  during  the  ^ear  of   .    .     .  9180,042.79 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  forming  nev  Funds  or  iDcreaaing  old  ones,     .    .  258,433.90 

Increase  off  anda  established  during  the  jear,     .     .     .  TO.OO 

268,608.90 

Deduct  from  this  ambunt  for 

Decrease  of  apecinllyinyeBled  Funds  by  Iobb  from  change 

ofinyeatment, 637.50 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account,  bj  excess  of  expenditure 
over  income,  in  College,  Library,  and  University 
accounW, 271.17 

Other  decrease  more  than  increase  of  Fundi  and  bal- 
ances, which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  year, 24,646.86 

Building  Funds  and  other  balancei  used  up,  ...     .     62,910.63 

78,466.11 

8180,042.79 


Net  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above  stated, 
Less  increase,  other  than  gifts  for  capital  account,  aa  above 
staled,      

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  bal- 
ances, excluding  gifts  for  rapital  account,  as  is  also 
ihoirn  in  the  following  tabic, 


3y  Google 


Stitteiiient  shotoinr/  Changei  in  the  Different 

bisrsase  nf  Funils  which  appenr  both  at  tlie  beginning  and  the  entl  of  the 
jcar,  being  tlic  exco.is  of  ineume  (inuludin);  gifts  for  imnieiliate  use)  over 
pajrmcntB  towards  Ibe  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

Karria  Feltowsliip, $2tl.69 

James  Walker  FL'lluwsliip, 19.8d 

Bogers  Scliolnrshiii, 729.0^ 

Simmer  I'rizc  Fund, 32.13 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, l,S;t8.51 

Heraey  Professursliip  (Thomas  Lee's  gift), 1,013.81 

Baniel  H.  Peirco  Fuud, <H.\S 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  fur  I/eelures 110.30 

John  W.  P.  Abbott  Fund, ^  .  186.48 

Alford  Scholarslup, '.   .  1.36 

Bartlett        "            17.44 

Bassett        ■■           6.S7* 

Bowditch     "           545.08 

Class  of  1802  Scholarsliip, .90 

1815         "           (Kirkland) 10.52 

1828         '■            ■  69.8.-. 

"        1841          "            22.70 

"        1853         "           (Dana) 103.63 

Cromunslueld        "            3C3.71 

Derby                      "           (George  ft  Uarttaa))    .   .  .  20.86 

Oreeue                     "            8.22 

Hodges                    "            349.03 

LevinaHoar            *'              7S.86 

Hollia                         '■              2.50 

HatthewB                  "            (liiiluntiO 245.03 

Pennoyer                "            9.53 

Rodger                                      31.54 

Hetuy  B.  Kogers   ■'              14.46 

Edward  Bussell     '■            r.3.93 

Saltonatall                "             (Uaryft  I<everett),      .    .    .  210.78 

"                         "            (Dorothy) 34.79 

Slade                        '■            30.27 

Shattuck                  "            393.26 

Stoughtoa               "             *3-37 

Toppaa                    "            42.72 

Walcott                   "            4.G8 

Whiting                     "              472.23 

Palfrey  E.'diiliirion 2.13 

John  Glover  Fund 58.01 

Rebecca  A.  Perkins  Viind, 123.77 

DayFiiiid 3G.5.1 

Lee  Fund  for  IUm.Uti^' 65.50 

Hopkins  Gilt  fur  ■'Ui'iiiis," 63.03 

Amount  carried  forward e7.41«.09 

iiHby  Google 


Flinch  during  the  year  ending  August  SI,  1884- 

DeoresHe  of  Funds,  which  Rppear  bot)i  at  the  beginning  nnd  tlic  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  eicess  of  payments  over  income  received  (including  gii^n 
for  immediate  use)  for  the  upcciiil  objects  of  those  Funds. 

Peter  C.  Brooks  Fund, 9166.33 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund, .59 

John  Parker  Fellowsliips, 241.67 

John  Thornton  Kirklnad  Fellowship,      .    .   .  495.60 

President's  Fund 840. .13 

Hollia  Professorship  (Divinity), 113.25 

•  Henry  Plynt'a  Bequcal, 1.3t 

AblWt  SchoUrBhip. 18.58 

Billow        "            147.13 

Bright          •'           K57.60 

Browne         ■■           8.03 

Class  of  1814  SdiolwalJip 41.18 

1817           "              5.7C 

1838         "            lS.9fl 

W.  8.  Eliot              '■            23.40 

Fftrrar                      "            +1.40 

ICorey                      "            ltHi.4G 

Sever                        "            10.70 

Bewail                      "            11.G9 

Story                           "              7.13 

Oorham  Thomas     "              36.68 

Townsend                '>            210.S5 

Kxhihilions, 107.98 

ftuincy  Tufts  Fund  (CollojuO, 33.23 

Munroe  Fund, G.!KI 

Boylaton  Prizes  for  Elocalion 81.40 

Bowdoin  Prizi-s  for  DLasfrtatinni! ■     1B3.S4 

Herbarium  Fund 1,127.88 

Subseriplion  fur  Library, 241.74 

•  Bright         Book  Fund, 1,840.59 

Hayward      "        "        164.83 

Lane               "         "         7H..'.» 

LoweU          '■        "        34.07 

Hinot             "         "         2,a83.5!t' 

Sever             "        "        802.07 

Bhapleigh    "        "        153.IW 

Wales           "        ■'        im6L' 

Walker          "         •'         208.43 

Lnvr  School  (l.iiliincc) 412.60 

Medical  School  (bnlnnce), 17,934.(13 

Warren  Fund  for  Anntoniitid  Musouni,  .    .   .   .  2;i,y3 

Divinity  SelLool  (jicncral  fund),      l,3.-;2.22 

Thomas  Gary  Scllolnr^ihip9 »1.42 

Amount  carried  forward,   *L'U,3a;i.lO 


■  Google 


Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  D^ffertnt 

Amonnt  brought  forward,  .  9T;4I6.W 

BotBuic  Depttrtment  Fund 1S.9S 

Fb^iical  Laboratory  Endowment 2,816.43 

Bowditcb    Book  Fund IG.W 

DansT'          "       "        .46 

Forrar           "        "        IT.48 

Hav«u          "        "        61.63 

HolllB           "       "        82.1» 

Hom«T          "       "        Sl.fiC 

O»good        "       "      (Btory) 202.28 

"                 "        "       (Lucj) 119.92         • 

Saliabtuy     "        "        176.12 

Bvaaaat        "       "       86.99 

Tuoker          "        "       66.2S 

Ward            "        '■        209.S* 

Sundry  gifta  for  Books  (nneipended  balance*),  12.87 

New  Profesiorabip  of  Law, 239.37 

Boflstou  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 1S7.83 

Boylston  Fnud  for  Medical  Books 124.44 

Medical  Librarr  Fond, 3S5.6S 

I            Winn  Profeuorship  of  Eccleiiasticsl  HUtorj,  .  SOO.OO 

Jaokson  Fonodation, 87.11 

J.  H.  KendaU  Scholarship 181.57 

Naiu^    "                   "             18.20 

Adam*  Arer  Fnnd 43.13 

Joahoa  Clapp  ScbolarBhip 47. S2 

Dirinitj  School  BeneScIary  money  returned,     .  91.48 

Aimer  W.  Buttriok  Fond, 4S.1S 

David  S«ara                "      696.23 

Bobert  Troup  Paina    "      1,196.89 

Jomaa  Arnold              "       898.17 

Gray  Fund  for  BngraTinga, STS.58 

Oore  Annnitf  Fund,      233.33 

Ooapel  COinrclL  Fond, 13B.04         « 

1S,8U.01 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

BoluffSterliiifrCltoate  Scholarship,     .  .  .  64.63 

Cbaunoey  Wright  Fund 6.87 

70.00 

IS,4«8.0t 
Balance,  which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Fnndt  for  the  year 

ending  August  31, 1884,  apart  from  gifts  fbr  capital  account,       7S,39C1I 

Total •BS.SCi.li 
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Funds  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1884     (Continued.) 

Amount  brought  fonrard,  .   ,   .  tS9,383.10 

Oeorge  Chapman  Scholanbips, £0.62 

Btui^ja  Hooper  Fund .  400.00 

J<wialianmo7       <■      1,4G9.G2 

Arnold  Arboretum "      B93.49 

Irucjr  Oagood  Annnilj-  Fund, 112.07 

B«mi«  "         "       212.S0 

Physical  Laboratory  BDilding  Fond, T,TGT.1!1 

Daniel  WUliamB  Fund, .  66.84 

Barah  Winslow  Fund 19.15 

40,0i*.90 

Decrease  of  Qeorge  B.  Borr  Fund,  net  lois  from  change  of 

special  investment, C3T.B0 

Law  School  Building  Fund,  balance  of  account  spent,       25,653.33 
Medical  School  Building  Fund,"       "  "        "  17,671.69 

ObaerYatory  Subscriptions,        "       "  "        ■'  8,072.62 

Busse;  Instil  u  (km,  ■'       '■  "         '■  50.60 

School  of  Veterinary  Mcdicille,         "  "         "  3*0.78 

46,788.72 

Baring  Bros,  ft  Co.,  balance  paid  off, 6,121.86 


Decrease  ofStoclt  Account,  by  o 
in  College,  Librarj',  and  Ui 


as  of  oxpcndilure  oi 
Tsily  accounts,     . 


Total, 893,8G*.16 
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The  following  tables  are  not  found,  in  thejV  preaeat  form,  in  tbe  Tr«u- 
urer'8  books.  They  are  inleniled  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resource* 
and  the  eip«nditurca  of  each  department  of  the  UaiTersitj.  The  iacome 
of  eierj  fund  held  by  the  Unirereity  is  girea  in  these  tables,  and  also  (he  sara 
pud  out  for  the  epeciflc  object  of  each  and  every  fuud,  in  case  that  aum  b« 
either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  iacome  of  the  t^nd.  If  the  ottject  to  which 
^e  income  of  a,  flind  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  tike  salaries,  for 
example, — no  separate  mention  is  mode  In  these  tables  of  that  ■.ppropriMion. 
That  particular  payment  U  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.   Abalancedaummaryoftheae  tables  will  be  found  on  page  49. 

Taule  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account, $4,G32.85 

Income  of  the  following  funds :' — 

loeurance  and  Guaranty,     7,332.74 

Israel  Umuon, 8li.28 

LeonEurd  Jarriaf 873.28 

Samuel  D.  Bradford 271.43 

Bever, 465.80 

John  C.  Gray,     .    .   .   .    .^ 1,292.50 

Oeorge  B.  Dorr,     ....'..., 6,269.69 

Peter  0.  Brooke, 6G.38 

Thomas  Ootton,      7.60 

President's,      2,934.85 

Farker  Fellowship, 2,958.33 

John  Thornton  Eirkland  Fellowship,      .    .   .  629.50 

Harris  Fellowship S46.93 

James  Walker  Fellowship,      S49.88 

Rogers  Scholarship 1,529.08 

Sumner  Prize, 92.13 

Beti ring  Allowance, 1,338.51 

Soth  Turner, 204.63 

Henry  T.  Uoi^an 1,165.68 

Henry  Harris,  i  of  income 623.80 

34,488.3S 

Forthedegrees  ofPh.D.  and  S.D 360.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fond 6.73 

Sale  of  Quinquennial  Catalogues, 38.00 

From  other  Departments  for  proporlioa  of  expenses 

of  Bursar's  office, 375.45 

Balance  remaining  after  diriding  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds, 167,84 

From  Kobert  N.  Toppan,  aiidilional  gift  for  prize  on 

Political  Science, 160.00 

I.098.0e 
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Table  I.,  continl-ed. 

PAYJIENTS. 

OverBeen*  Expenses. 

Advertising, $200,35 

Printing  FrcsidcnL'H  Annuitl  Report S3G.I7 

Printing  Trenaurcr'a      "          "        122.14 

Printing  oilier  reports,  aiiriiiinK  Tconsurer's  ne- 

couMa,&c 127.75 

Office  Expenses. 

Proajdenfa 150.53 

Treasurer's      '. 348.73 

Bursar's at3.<0 

Supt.  orHuildingfl, 15.01 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  £c.), 1,715.53 

Salaries. 

President M,783,37 

Treasurer 4,000.00 

Secretary  of  tlio  Board  of  Overseers, 100.00 

Buranr, 3,000.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 'JOO.OO 

Secretary  at  Cambridge COO.OO 

For  keeping  Treasurer's    books    and    copying 

records  and  other  papers, 3,000.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,500.00    : 

Fellowships. 

John  Parker 3,200.00 

Harris, 305.21 

Jolin  Thornton  Kirkland, 1,125.00 

Sogers  Sciicilarsliiii, 800.00 

James  Walker, 500.00 


Bobert  N.  Toppan,  in  Pijlitieiil  Stienre,      .    . 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

liepairs,  fiifl,  K^s,  J(f. 2,014.7(1 

Inaiiraiice. Cli.5.00 

Sundries. 

Advertising, 5T.C5 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds  oiilside  >if  Collcire  Yard,  1,205.48 

Kepairs  and  iniproverneiils  on  llie  President's  house,  232.70 

"         "              ■•            10  Ilitliarium.      .    .    .  Ii.l3.73 

'■  Itoai-linii..,..     .    ,    .  y.-.n.no 

Siiii'CTiiition  to  ^[^■reil»lile  A-foey 200.00 

Watering  Mreels, 20'J.0O 

WaleliuH'ii 1.003.40 

Fire  Apjiiiralu- .".1.(10 

Frei-liLdipiniuMs,  .<,. 49.05 

Pr-.f.  .\orti.n-s  fxpen,,us  t,.  K.iu'land 300.00 

UniviTiity  Lfeturu, 
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Tabi-e  No.  n. 

thI:  college, 
beceipts. 

From  Term  Billi. 

lostniction,      $144,151.25 

Renta  available  for  general  expenses,   . 
Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot,     131.42 

Alford, 41.36 

Bartlett, 267.44 

Bauett, 2ei.S7 

Billow 602.8T 

Boirditcli, 6,645.08 

Bright,  i  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,292.^ 

Browne,      141.97 

Suluirsterlii^ClkOBts, 64.63 

Cl&M  of  1S03, 3T0.90 

"       1814, 158.82 

"       1816  (Kirkland) 260.63 

"       1817 194.24 

"       1828  (accumulftling), 69.83 

"       1836 136.03 

1841,  ...'... 197.70 

>■        18S3  (Dana)  (accumulat[ng),     .    .   .  1G3.63 

Crownuuhiftld  (nccunmlaling), 363.71 

Oeorge  and  Martlia  Derby, 270.89 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, 276.60 

Farrar 808.60 

Qreene, 128.22      , 

IieTina  Hoar  (Town  of  Lincoln), 278.66 

Hodges  (accumulaling), 849.03 

HoUia,      .   .    : 262.50 

HattheWB  {i  of  net  renu  of  Hull), 4,993.63 

Morey, 393.54 

Pennoysr.     Interest, 6112.03 

Annuity,       2*7.50  ES9.G3 

Kodger  (aecumiitating) .    .  31.54 

Henry  Bromfield  Bogera 164.46 

Edward  Ruseell  (accumulnting), 53.92 

Kary  and  Leverett  SaltonBtall, 210.78 

Dorothy  SaltouBtall  (accumulating),   ....  .14.79 

Savage, ,  ,  800.00 

SOTBF,       164.30 

Sewall, 488.31 

Shattuck 2,293.26 

Slade 280.27 

Story 142.85 

Stougbtou  (nunimulattnc) 43.27 

Oorham  Thomas, 213.43 

Toppan,      842,72 

Townsend, 1,289.45 

Walcott,     204.68 

Whiting  (nccunmlntini;) 47^.28    34,657.95 

Amount  carried  forward, (303,585.33 
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Table  II.,  continded. 
EECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward 8S03,fi8S.33 

ReceiT^d&om  the  Trustee  of  the  ThitTer  Scholushipa,  ....      S.GOO.OO 
Other  Beneficiar}'  Funde,  Income  of. 

"Exhibitions," 494.77 

Pftlfrey  "Exhibition," 92.13 

Samuel  Ward.    From  special  investment,    .   .  60.00 

John  Glover  (accumulating), C8.01 

Rebecca  A.  Perkins    "            123.77 

auincy  TwfU, 664.77 

KoHesDay, 271.53 

Kimroe,     628.01 

2,182.99 

Prize  Funds,  income  of. 

Thomas  Lee  Prizes  for  Reading,      810.60 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  2:i3.60 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  .   .    .  614.66 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs,"    ....  280.79 

Chauncey  Wright. 6.37 

1,984.93 

Funds  for  Instruction. 

Incomcof  the  Alford  Frofessorsliip, 1,484.62 

Boylston        "          1,465.02 

Eliot                  "           1,I17.7S 

J.  Phillips's  addition  to  Eliot  Prof.,  600.00 

Ervins  Professorship, 180.96 

Fisher            "              1,860.73 

Hersey          "              694.78 

Hollis             "  (Mathematics),   .   .  193.72 

UcLean        "        2,220.36 

Perkins         "        1,085.70 

Plummer      "        1,293.63 

Pope                  "           2,714.25 

Bumford       "        2,803,96 

Smith            "        1,196.34 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,      .   .    .  839.61 

ThoB.  Lee  Fund  for  Ihc  ilereej  Prof.  1,013.84 

Class  Subscriptioit 6,462.50 

Henry  Plynt,      16.96 

Hollis  ProfL-aaorflii]!  of  Divinity,     .  1,786.7.) 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  (accumulating),  110.90 

Gifts  for  salaries, 2,000.00 

30,898.27 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund, 2,131.03 

"         "  the  Lowell  Fund, 2.73+. 00 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  liouse  by  Prof,  Gray,  1,000.00 

On  account  of  gifts  for  nen-  greenhouse,    .    .    ■  l.OOO.OQ       0,885.08 

Herbarium.     Income  of  Fund, 94".. 99 

Amount  carried  forward, $249,930.68 
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Table  IL,  contiiiued. 
receipts. 

Amount  brought  forward, 8319,930-»S 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips's  unrestricted  Fand,  $1,628.53 

"        "  John  A.  Blanchard'B         ",            "  54.29 

"        "  Daniel  H.  Pierce  Fund, 641.51 

-"         "  J.  W.  P.  Abbot        •'    (accumulating),  186.48 

"         "  Fund  for  Physical  Laboratory 2,31G.42     4,SJ7.!8 

Sundries. 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course, 

and  examination  fece, .796.50 

Sales  of  grass  and  old  material, 55.00 

Sale  of  old  examination  papers SO.ilS 

For  Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departm'ts,  1,985.73 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  officer 150.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner  of  13S4,  511.00 

For  use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium I,S04.£5 

Fees  for  use  of  Gymnasium, 30.00 

For  use  of  Gymnasium  by  other  Di-partiiiL-nt«,    .  1,005.31 

From  Prof.  BScher,  for  books  fur  French  Dpi.  43.32 
Subscription  to  purchase  the  J.  Ijawrence  Smith 

Collection  of  Meteorites, 6,000.00 

Sale  of  Catalogues  and  Directories, 784.50   15,S2S.in 

Total  receipts $a70,083Ji 

PAYMESTS. 
Pajd  the  incurabcnl«  of  the  tbllowing  Scholars liips. 

Abbot, 8150.00 

Alford, 40.00 

Bartlett, 250.00 

Basset, 275.00 

Bigrelow, 750.00 

Bowditch, 6,000.00 

Bright, 1,050.00 

Browne, 150.00 

Caa««ofl802, 260.00 

"       1814, 200.00 

"       1819  (Kirhlaud), 250.00 

"      1817 200.00 

"       1836, 160.00 

"       1841 175.00 

Oeorge  and  Hartha  Derb<^,       260.00 

Wm.  Samuel  XUiot 300.00 

Farrar 350.00 

Greene, 120.00 

Levin»Hoar, 200.00 

HoUis, 250.00 

•  Amount  carried  forward,     910,960.00 

,11,  Google 
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Table  II.,  contikced, 
PAYMENTS. 

Amonnt  brought  fonrard,    910,9GO.OO 

Matthews, *,750.00 

Horey,      500.00 

PennoTer, 3y0.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers luO.OO 

Savage,        ,. 300.00 

Se4«r, 175.00 

Bewail,      500.00 

aiattuok, 1,000.00 

Slade, 2.J0.00 

Story 150.00 

Thayer, 3,500.00 

Oorham  Thomas,      2.~i0,00 

Toppan, 300.00 

Townsend, 1,500.00 

Walcott, 200.00 

20,705.00 

Paid  olher  Beneficiaries. 

KxUiliilions G0L>.T5 

Palfrey  Exliiiiition, 00.00 

Samuel  Ward  Incduic, CO.OO 

ftuincyTufta         "         (part  of),      fiOO.OO 

Day  Fund                "             "     "         235.00 

Munroe  Fund        "             "     "         635.00 

PrUcs.    Lee  Primps  for  Rending, 245.00 

Boyleton  Prizes  for  Klofution, 2,j5.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  l)l^-ert:itinna 800.00 

"IMiirs"  from  Hopkine  Fund 2J;.71 

Rnlnries  for  instruction, 113,761.85 

Kepnira  and  iniproveiiicnts  on  Cullcgf  ICiiifitus  not  valued 


I,  fur  liilior,  rei™rs,  nndinateriHlB,     .    .    .    O.flllO.H 


Hcrliurium,  for  liilmr,  rejiiiirs.  ;i 


d  r.ir  Hie  J.  Lawrence  Smith  ( ■ollecti^m  •>(  Metiuriie-,  .    . 

t-'i'.-.,:41.J5 
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Table  II,,  continued. 
PATMEHXa.    ■ 
AmooDt  bronght  fonrard,  $!DS,T41.U 

Oenertl  Expensea. 

appropriation!  for  collectioDS  tuid  laboratories. 
Phyaical  App&ratui  {Prof.  Lorering),  ■      9600.00 
Mineral  and  Chemical  (Prof.  Cooke),   .   .    800.00        , 

Bumfbrd  (^Prof.  Oibbs), 300.00 

Botanical  (Prof.  Fartow), 350.00  , 

Biological  (Prof.  Farlow), 36.00 

Geological  (Prof.  Sbaler) 200.00 

Zoological  (AB«t.  Profs.  Faion  and  6Urk),   220.00 

Fine  Arts  (Prof,  Norton), 200.00 

Phyilcal  (Prof.  Trowbridge), 800.00 

Drawing  (Inatructor  Moore) 160.00 

Pa^chological  (Aset.  Prof.  James)     .    .   .    WT.21 13.612.21 
Appleton  CliapeL 
Preacliing  and  morning  serricea,     .    .   .    1,836.00 

Organist  and  Choir-nuwter, 1,000.00 

Choir,  ; 800.00 

Books,  hymnals,  and  mnsic 181.94 

Fuel,  Gaa,  Bepairi,  &c 771.*2 

Blowing  organ, 88.34 

Furniture', 291.08  4,967,78 

Admission  examinations S21.70 

Advertising, 42.00 

Books  and  binding,       121.82 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  bnildings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books,      8,500.84 

College  Yard  expenses,  labor  and  material,  &c.,  .    2,634.02 

Commencement  Dinner  1884, 763.07 

Dean's  and  Bc^trar's  Office,  clerk,  stationery, 

postage,  copyii^,  &c., 2,080.78 

Puel 8,691.09 

Furniture, 1,097.89 

Freight,  diploma*,  and  sundries, 8S9.42 

Gm,      1,030.24 

Music,  Class-Day,  1884 126.00    - 

"      Commencement,  1884, 186.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches 1,032,00 

Printing  office,  expenses, 6^70.85 

Printing,      21.25 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 8,142.88 

"        "  undergraduates,       729.69 

Watchmao 124.00 

Water  rates,       257.02 

Athletic  Association  expenses, 1,332,69 

Services  in  Chemical  Laboratory, 364,81 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 22-00 

_«^ 

Total  payments, t248,ie-iH 
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Table  No.  III. 
THE   LIBRARY.     ' 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  fotlowtng  Fnnds  for  the  purchase  of  booki. 

Subscription  for  Library tG69.0I 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch, 108.00 

Bright,  i  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,  |1,292.B0 

Interest  on  balance 1B8.9J  1,421.44 

Deimjr, __  272.15 

Eliza  Farrar, 2T3.9S 

Horace  A.  Haven,     ieB.29 

Oeorge  Hayward,      ' .  .  295.81 

Thomas  Hollis 128.22 

Sidney  Hamer 107.13 

Frederick  A.  I<ane, 280.11 

Lowell, 1,080.43 

CharlM  Uinot.     Interest 9115.18 

From  special  inreBtment,  .   .      4,200.00  4,816.18 

Lucy  Osgood, .   .   .  368,14 

Haty  Osgood, 359.99 

Stephen  Salisbury, 262.43 

Sever, 1,055.36 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 223.14 

Charles  Svunner, 1,927.27 

Ichabod  Tucker.     From  gpecial  iniestmcnt,  .   .  200.00 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 2G0.67 

George  W.  Wales.  Gift,       (200.00 

Intereston  anexpended  balance,      6.77  206.77 

James  Walker .  .  .  846.35 


Subscriplion  of  1880  (on  account  of), 
'Gift  from  Dnnte  Society,      ..... 


-  14,746.28 


James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (i  of  income 

Daniel  Aviatin     "      "        "  "        

Ehen  Wright      "     "        "  '■        .   .  «4.7.19.1; 

Accrued  Income  received  with  Fund,  6,.SS8.8C 

Snbscrlption  to  aid  in  publishing  the  Library  Bulletin,  . 

Fees  for  use  of  Library 

Sales  of  Bulletins  and  Calendars 


PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  ttom 

Subscription  Fund, 

Bowditch      "        


Amount  carried  forward. 
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Table  III.,  continued. 
PAYMEHTS. 

Amount  brought  fonraid, .   .   .   .  f902.76 

Brigrht        Fund 8,268.08 

Deiui7          "        2T1.S9 

Farrar           "        2S6.48 

Hftvea            "         186.7T 

HaTvard     "        4J!0.1G 

HoUw           "        96.03 

Homer      ■  "        TG.BG 

Lane             "        Me.70 

LowoU          "    _ 1,114.60 

Hinot             "         6,8*8.73 

Lucy  Osgood        246.M 

TUxry  Osgood        157.TT 

Baliabmy     "       '. 87.3J 

Sever           "       1,358.02 

Shapleigh     "        3T6.2S 

Sumner         "        l,840.iS 

Tucker          "        143.77 

Ward           "       6LU 

Walea           "        S87.29 

Walker         "        l.OSS.M 

Daote  Society  m'onef, 17.12 

Daplicfite             "       .St 

SubBciiption  of  1880, 2-97    18,981.8 

Salulet  and  vaget, 18,063.73 

Binding,  .   .  - 1,334.91 

Stalioiierj' and  ponago, 634.16 

Fnel 907.90 

Kepaln  uid  ImproTement«, 1,631.66 

Freight,  voter,  and  lundrici,    .   ■   ., 252.66 

Janitors  and  deuiing, 3S2.56 

Furniture 269,61 

Inauranca  on  steam  boiler, 16.00 

BuIleUna,  and  other  printing, 1,GG1.2S 

Balance  of  cost  of  Scudder  Catalogue  charged  off,  .   .   .  98.S7   14,941.9* 

9t8,9».n 


Table  No.  XV. 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 
BBCEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Fundi  appli<MbIe  to  Salariea. 

General  Fund <1,81B.S4 

Benjamin  Buuey  FrofeeBorahlp, 1,943.09 

Farkman  ProlbsBorship, 8SS.03 


AmouDt  carried  fonrard, ,  .  .  ,    ^MJM 

Coo. 
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Table  IV.,  contindbd. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amonot  brought  forward,    .    .    (4,097.66 

Joba  Hancock  ProfesBorship, 310.61 

Witm  Professorsliip  of  EcclesiasticftI  History,     .  2,318.6* 

Samuel  Dexter 1,048.18 

Heiuy  Lienov .• 474.86 

Hary  P.  TownBond 271.43 

Wintlirop  Ward 108.6T 

Samuel  Hoar, 64.29 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, '  .  .  .  E4.2d 

Caroline  Merriam, 64.29 

Jooepb  Baker, 107.14 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endotrment,      .  2,068.00 

Oliver  Ames, 878.90 

Henry  F.  Kidder, 617.00 

Abby  Crocker  Riclmiond, 61.70 

New  SubBtription, 3.608.67    16,814.68 

Income  of  Scholarship  Fonda. 

Thomaa  Cary 268.68 

George  Chapman 119.38 

Joshua  Clapp, 172.62 

Jackson  roundation, 677.11 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 181.67 

Nancy  Kendall, _lo8.50     1,577.36 

Income  of  otlici  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp 112.60 

William  Pomeroy, 64.29 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 27.14 

I«wia  Gkiuld, 47.10 

Daniel  Austin, 41.38 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 596.15 

Adams  Ayer, 43.12 

Interest  on  Beneficiary  money  returned 91.16      1,013.22 

Terra  Bills. 

For  Instruction, 1,100,00 

For  Rents,      1,960.00 

3,060.00 

Oeorge  S.  Hale,  gift  for  purchase  of  books 160.00 

Siilc  of  books,  &c., 10.35 

Bet^amin  Bussey  Trust.      One-fourth  of  net  income  for  use 

of  thJ3  School, 2,819.26 

$2.'i,274.8l 
PAYMEKTS.  ^== 

For  Snlaries  for  Instruction S18,62C.C8 

Services  of  students 401,50 

Labor,  repiLirs,  and  improTements,      2,631.81 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms T;t5.10 


Amount  carried  forward,  S22,; 
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Tablk  it.,  oobtinujsd. 

PAYMENTS. 
AmooDt  brov^t  forward,  $22,  BSG.09 

BooIls  and  binding, 816.13 

PrinUng, 69.25 

Fuel 161.60 

Gaa .' aiaiB 

WaUr  rates, 2S.01 

Btationerjr,  poBtage,  diploma*,  and  tundriet,    .  .  .  t6M 

Collation, ^ 86.00 

fnnutnre, 2*8.10 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bunar'i  offlce, 40.86 

"        "        "        "  OTnuuMlnm, 109.39 

-  Insurance 113-60  M^IS.M 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  foUoviug  Scholarships. 

Jackaon  FoundatioD, $640.00 

Thomaa  Clary, 860.00 

George  Ohapman, 140.00 

Jtwhiia  Clapp, 125.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 140.00    1,396.00 

Paid  beueficUrieg  front  (be  A.  W.  Bnttrick  Fond, MftW 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 


Income  of  the  fi>lloirlng  Funds.       * 

Law  School  Balance, 9349.06 

Natbac  Sane,    .  .  .  .  : 814.23 

Bei^amin  Buaaey  Professorship, 1,239.77 

Isaac  BoyaU,     431.28 

Neir  Professorship. 

From  special  inTestment,  ....   $4,600.00 

Interest, 289.87  4,789.87 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 1,666.49 

John  Fofltar,  income  for  Law  students  erei^ 

■  third  year, 163.99 

Benjamin  Busaey  Trust  (J  of  net  Income  &>i 
tue  of  thu  School) 2,819.14   Ufi^ 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction W.TOdW 

Sate  of  books, *j 

$Bi,Ml.JT 
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TaBLB  v.,   CONTDflTBD, 

PAYMENTS. 

For  SoUriet  fbr  Inttntctlon, 920,260,00 

Librarian  and  Asabtanta, 2,945.75 

Janitors,  cleaning,  &e., 1,078.99 

Books  and  bmding, 3,8SS.89 

Fuel, 98*.60 

Gas 611.98 

Printing 33G.0O 

Scholarsliipa, 1,200.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvemeats 1,169.90 

Stationery  and  posta^re, 141.21 

Freight,  diplomaa,  and  sundries, 99.34 

Water  rates, 63,92 

Furniture, 327.93 

Account  of  new  building, 33,084.40 

Serriceg  of  examiners  and  proctors, 72.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Barsar's  office,  .   .   .   .  284.00 

"        "         "       "  Gymnasium, 760,48 

Insurance, 115.00'  966,179.66 


Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, 93,664.21 

Jackson  Medical 992.28 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Muieum 632.96 

Ward  NicholaaBoylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  .       193.83 
Ward  Nicholaa  Boylaton,  fur  Medical  Books,         124.44 

George  C.  Bliattuch 886.67 

Hersey  Professorship,  two-flfllu  income  of  the 

fund, 4G0.44 

Medical  Library  Fund.  Interest,  $145.38 

Balance  of  fines  and  old  deposits,      90.25      236.68 

Quincy  Tufts 108.40 

Edward  H.  Barrin^r.       Interest,     $1,283.00 

From  special  investment,       60.00   1,338.00 

Henry  HarrU,  1  of  imuinc .   .   .        623,81 

9,3*4.89 

From  students  for  instruction, 48,287.00 

"  "        for  graduation  fees, 1,6jO,00 

"  "        in  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage   and 

chemicals, 1,2S5.59 

"  "       in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  material,  .   .   .        329.00 

61,66L69 

Subscriptions  to  the  Building  Fund,      2,000.00 

Use  of  lecture  room  by  Medical  Society, 60,00 

$02,846.18 

,„,      C=TOyfc 
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Table  VI.,  coHTninED. 
PAYMENTS. 

Boylvton  Medici^  Prizes.    AdTertiBuig, 956.00 

Warren  AnatomicaJ  Museum. 

EzpenseB,  Insurnnce,  ftod  ftdditdons  to  collection,    .       666.89 

Bwett  Laborfttorj, 60.ST 

Chemical  Liboratory 1,9T6.S6 

mTsiological  Laboratory, 400.00 

PracUcal  Anatom;  and  Sargerj', 1,370.11 

Pathological  Anatomy 20.05 

Deaoriptive  '■  82.65 

Obitetric»,      263.75 

HJBlology, 125.00 

Materia  Uedica, 212.SS 

Bandaging, 67.H 

Salaries  for  initmction 38,470.U 

Furniture  and  StUngs, 3,4*6.70 

Scholarshipa, 1,300.00 

For  acconnt  of  neiT  building, SS,969.0T 

_: M.9S8.W 

General  Ezpeniei. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $987.38 

Alcohol, 202.40 

CelebradoD, 1,202.9* 

Cleaning T67.79 

Diplomas,      77.16 

Facnltf  meqtinga, S3.M 

Firemen's  Relief  Association, 100.00 

Fael 2.632.06 

Gas, 833.48 

Insur&Dce, - 237.50 

Legal  services 249.26 

Moving  furniture,  &c. 99.75 

Printing, 681.88 

Rent  of  rooms  (tn  part)  fur  Pathological  specimens,    IGO.OO 

Services  and  wages 4,046.94 

Stationerj,  postage,  and  sundries 249.93 

Water  rate 478.50     13,«0.« 

»97,97».« 


Table  No.  Vlt 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

BBCEIPTS. 

Income  of  Subscription  Fund, ttO.86 

From  Students, 4,960.00 

Infirmarj 949.06 

Laboratory 160.00 

Rent  of  a  part  of  the  School  bnil^g, 200.00 


•WS.SI 
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Table  VII.,  continukd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 9STS.7S 

Care  of  rooms  and  cleaning ' 3TT.SB 

Drugs,  chemicais,  and  sundries, 108.80 

Diplomas,       ,11.95 

Fuel ■ 155.90 

Ga.1 76.68 

Gold  foil  and  metals E42.T9 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 314.87 

Insurance,      32.00 

Interest  on  debt 819.54 

Moving  furniture,  S.e., 24.00 

Printing, 72.45 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,379.64 

Salaries  for  instruction, 2,981.00 

Stationer?  and  postage, 55.13 

Taxes, 113.10 

Water  rates fi3.0O 

-: «7,524.91 


Table  No.  VIIT. 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  AND  MUSEUM  OF 

C03IPAKATIVE   ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Fnnds. 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 82,006.32 

Professorsliip  of  Cliemistry, 147.01 

Abbott  Lawrence, -  3,181. 41 

James  Iiawrence, :  .  .  2,G04.39 

John  B.  Barringer.     Interest,.    .   .    $1,472.78 

From  special  investment,         200.00  1,GT2.7S 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,  .    .   .    .   .   ,  2,585.00 

Bturgis  Hooper, 5,170.00 

Agassiz  Memorial.     Interest,  .   .   .  $14,222.57 

From  special  invesimcnt,      1,009.02  15,261.59 

Teachers  and  Pupila, .   .  "T  392.61 

Humboldt 400.21 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoolojty,    .   .   .  6,073.15 

Term  Bills,  for  Instruction 3,970.00 

84;l,465.37 
PAYMENTS.  •       ^"^ 

I'uld  on  the  order  of  tlie  Fatuity  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, S2,58."..O0 

Agassiz  Uemorial, 13.6:10.51 

Amount  carriud  forward,  816,205.51 

C.ooglc 
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Table  VIII.,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 
Amount  brought  forward,  •16,206.61 

Teac^en  and  Pupila, 892.61 

Humboldt,     400.S1 

PennaDent, 6,078.16 

S 

Salariei  for  iiulnictioD, 1G,7S1.41 

Bxpenses  in  Geology, 670,00 

StAtionery  and  postage, 6.40 

Booki,  Engineering  Department, 82.03 

iDBOrance 90.00 

Fuel W6.90 

Gai,  freight,  and  sundries 31.81 

JaiUtor  and  cleaning, S32.00 

Labor  and  repairs 68.77 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 62i.97 

ScholarBhips 460.00 

Interest  on  adrances 218.30 

Water  rates,  .    . 48.45 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  ofBce, S0.S9 

"          "         "         "  Oymnasium, 136.44 


Table  Ko.  IX. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Observatory,  balance,      9158.87 

Xd-ward  B.  FMUipa, 6,702.20 

Jamee  Hayward, 1,086.70 

I>avidSeare, 1,192.46 

Joeiah  Qiiinc?, 641. SS 

James  Savage  (1  of  net  income),      935.70 

Charlotte  Harris, 103.40 

Thomas  Q,  Appletou, S2.31 

Nl'w  EndowmcTit,      1.811.15    11,683.44 

From  sale  of  time  signals 2,836.83 

"        "     ■'  Ohservatorj  Aimals, 30.00 

"        "     ■'  grass, 3S.00      2.9GO.B8 

814,624.87 

•                              PAYMENTS.  ~~~ 

Ralorios  and  vugca, 913,680.80 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Obpervatory 274.64 

Gas 96.92 

Instruments  and  apparalus,  including  rep.tirs  on  same,  1,331.05 

A[uount  carried  fonrord,  $16,382.41 
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Table  IX.,  continued. 
PATMBMTS. 
Amotint  brought  forward,  (16,S83.4l 

Repairi  and  irapravemeata  on  buildingB  and  gToundfl>  ■  6S8.89 

Stationeiy,  poBtaga,  and  telegraphing i62.19 

Fuel, «.00 

Books  and  binding, 205.99 

Water  rates 46.CT 

Printing, -,  2,180,63 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 188.96 

Furniture 101.12 

Advertising 13.00 

Ingonince 193.60  <H9,«6. 25 


Table  No.  X. 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Bi«My  Trust  (i  net  income), 86,688.i9 

From  Buasey  Building  Fund,      H9.00 

Fee*  for  Instruction, 450.00 

Solcof  coal  to  Arboretum, 82.00 

Sale  of  wood  and  sundries,! 13,97 

From  Arnold.  Arboretum  for  rent  of  greenhouses,      .   .  50.00 

Board  of  horses,  entile,  &c 1,367.46   «7,750-92 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries, 85,505.33 

Book 33.48 

StaUonerj  and  postage,  cleaning,  gas,  &c., 40.14 

Fuel  for  school  building, 120.13 

Services  and  wages 1,090.01 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 716,68 

Kcpaira  and  improvements, 1,0G9.54 

Grain, 304.14 

Insurance, 450.75 

Subscription  to  Veterinary  Hospital.  2  years. 30.00 

Advertising ' 95.95 

Printing, 15.60 

Horse  shoeing,' 63.75 

Seeds 31.20 

Horse 70.00 

Farming  tools, 470.2:i  $10,074.83 

Buseey  Building  Fund. 

Receipts, 

Income  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund $149.00 

Pa'jmcnls. 
Income  carried  to  Bussey  Institution,      $149.00 

n,a,i,.,.-j  by  Google 
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Table  X.,  contincbd. 

James  Arnold  FniuL 

BeetipU. 
iDcome  of  Fond, fT^.Sfi 

PaymtnlM. 
19/20  ofincomBciuTied  to  Arnold  Arboretnm, (T.ITO.IS 


Arnold  Arboratum. 
Reeeipti. 

Income  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund 9661.21 

From  Jamea  Arnold  Fund, 7,470.19 

Sale  of  irood,  grass,  &c., 416.00 

~ »8,SM.« 

Pat/meatt. 

Salary  of  Director  and  Assistant,      93,000.00 

!Expen»eB  of  Arboretnm, 6,129.89 

99,119.89 

School  of  Veterinaiy  Hedicine. 
Seceipll. 

Gift  from  Mass.  Soclet;  for  Promoting  Agriculture,     .  ^^lOOO.OO 

Term  Mils,  for  instruction, 970.00 

Subacriptions  to  Veteiinary  Hospital, 1,800.00 

Fees  from  Hospital, 6,209.69 

"        "    Forge, ,  TB8.20 

Rent  of         "        188.84 

^  910,421.13 

PagmenU. 

Salaries  and  wogei, 96,001.40 

Apparatus,  fixtures,  &c., SS4.86 

Foraccountofneir  building, 6,640.63 

Rent 1,236.06 

Haj,  straw,  and  grain, 1,4SG.93 

Shoes,  nails,  iron,  tools,  &c., 293.90 

Printing  and  advertising 208.96 

Postage,  stationery,  drugs,  and  suuddes, 852.19 

Repairs 108.18 

SubjecU, 45.00 

Fuel 160.97 

Water 47,60 

Gas '.    .   .   .  79.74 

Telephone 120.»4 

Taxes 79.74 

Board  of  horses,  &c.  at  Bussey  Institution 603.63 

Interest  on  advances, 123.20 

9l6,i7S.lS 
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Table  No  XI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

Bnaaay  Tmat. 

ReeexpU. 
Net  income  from  Beal  Estate, .......   917,576.98 

FaymcniB. 

Anniiitiea, ' .   #6,300.00 

Ooe-half  of  the  romuning  income  to  BosBey  Institution,     6,638.49 

One-quarter         "         "        "         Divinity  School,    .    3,819.25 

"        "  "  "         "  Law  Scliool,  .    .   ,    2,819.2* 

»17,576.98 

Oray  Fund  for  Sngraviuga. 

Receipt!. 

Interest  on  Fund, 8esi.76 

From  sale  of  catalogues,  &c., •.  .        iS.OO 

$883.75 

Payments. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,    .   .   .         $500.00 
Ilalani^c  of  account  for  purchase  of  engravings  in  1881,  8.22 

8508.22 

Annuity  Fundi. 

Oore,  interest, ' «1,07E.67 

Iiucy  Osgood,  interest, 307.93 

Anonymous  Observatory,  income  from  special  investm't,       720.00 
Bemia,  inltToul 2,585.00 

$4,688.60 

Paymentt. 

Oore,  annuities, g842.45 

Luey  0«gOOd,  nnniiily, 420.00 

Anonymous  ObsiTvatory,  annuity 720.00 

Benus,  annuity. 2,797.50 

84,779.95 

Daniel  WiUiEiina  Fund. 

Receipts. 


Interest  on  Fund 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, 9398.60 

e  Indians G97.79 


Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund,     

Paijaienis. 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $131. :)2 

Teacher  at  "  "  131.32 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  University,      .   .   . 


—    ,  «269.a7 
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Tjlbi^e  XI.,  coNmnjED, 
James  SavagA  XHutct. 


•2,171.40 


FaymaU*. 

Scholanhlp,  .  .' fSOO.OO 

One-half  the  remalniDg  income  to  library, ,       93S.T0 

"        "         "  "  Obaerratary,    ....        986.70 

f2,171.40 


Briglit  Ziegacy. 

SeeeiptM, 

Interest  on  Fund, (2,665.00 

FaymtntM, 

One-half  income  to  Bright  Book  Fund, 91,292,50 

One-half  income  u>  Scholarabip  Fund, 1, £92.50 

»2,6S5.00 


Sundry  Account*. 
Beceipii. 

From  Thomas  Jefferson  Ooolidge  for  the  Jeflerson 
Physicol  Laboratory, 8(!6,000.00 

Interest  on  the  Game, 701.38  865,701.83 

Oospel  Churcli  Fd.  (accumulat'g).   Interest  on  Fund,         138.04 

Robert  Troup  Foine  Fd.     "      From  apccial  inveitm't,  1,196.39 

Advances  to 

Dental  Svliool,  from  |,'eneral  investinentg,       1,193.00 

Observatory,  "  "  "  876.07 

Sthool  of  Veterinary  Medicine,    "  "  6,813.21 

Law  School  Building  Fund,  "  "     •  7,431.07 

Bussey  Initlitutlon.  "  "  2,373.41 

<8«.6g4.Sr 

Pai/menls, 

Jefferson  Phynicnl  Laboratory,  spent  on  building,    .       973,46S.S9 

Annuity  for  Class  of  ISOL* 120.00 

deor^  B.  Dorr  Fund,   not  loss  from  change  of 

apccUl  investment, 637.60 

Advances  repaid,  to 

Agaseiz  Memorial  Fund, 1,641.08 

Lawrence  Seicntiflc  Scliool, 350.54 

Barini:;  Bros.  &  Co.,  balance  paid  off, 0,121.86 


^yGooi^lc 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table  L 

Table  II. 

Table  ni. 

Table  IV. 

Table  V. 

Tsble  VI. 

Table  VII. 

Table  VIU. 

Table     IX. 


TTnlrerelty, 

College 

DMnitf  School, 

Iaw  School, 

Medical  School, 

Dental  School, 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Hu- 
leum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 

Obaervatoiy, 

Bnsaey  Inatitution, 

Buaacj  Building  Fund, 

James  Arnold  Fund 

Arnold  Arboretum, 

,  School  of  Veterinar;  Medicine,  .  . 

Buaaey  Truat, 

Graj  Food  for  Engravingt,  .  .  .  . 

Annoitj  Funds, 

Daniel  Williams  Fund, 

Sarah  Winilow  Fund, 

Jamet  Savage  Fnnd,     

Bright  Legacy, 

(  Sundry  Accounta, 


Bscelpts. 
93S,5S6.St' 
27O,08S.86 
2S,4»I.64 
36,274.81 
82,921.77 
62,646.18 


43,466.87 
14,624.27 

7.760.93 

149.00 

7,863.86 

6,636.40 

10,431.18 

17,676.96 

•883.76 

4,686.60 

629.84 

219.92 

S,171.40 

3,686.00 

84,624.67 


440,679.03 
248,366.06 
43,928.79 
26,763.94 
66,179.66 
97,978.44 
7,624.91 

41,678.76 

19,446.26 

10,074.83 

149.00 

7,470.19 

9,129.89 

16,676.12 

17,676.98 

608.22 

4,779.95 

896.68 

269.87 

2,171.40 

2,686.00 

82,839.67 


Balance  976,396.11 


WUch  ia  the  net  decrease  of  the  Fnnds  and  balances,  excluding  giftt  for 
capital  account,  as  aUo  shown  on  page  26. 
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Certificate  of  <Ae  Joint  Committee  of  the  Chrporalion  and  Oveneert  vf 
Sarvard  CoUege,  for  examinmg  Hie  Booki  and  Aeeovnis  of  ike  Treatwtr 
entered  in  the  Journal  kept  by  Aim. 

Wb,  the  undenigned,  &  joint  committee  of  the  CorporaiioQ  and  OrerMcn 
of  Harrmrd  College  (o  examine  the  booki  and  accoontiof  thelreunrerlaTUic 
year  ending  Augast^l,  1684,  hare  ezunlned  and  snditcd  the  Cuh  book  Enm 
pages  202  to  2q3,  incltuive,  and  bare  seen  that  all  the  bondB,  notea,  morlgicei, 
certiflcates  of  stock,  and  other  eTidencei  of  property,  vhich  were  leceiTcd  ij 
him  and  on  haad  at  the  hegiaaing  of  B«id  fear,  are  now  in  hia  pouesBion,  or 
are  flilly  acconnted  fbr  by  entries  made  therein.  We  hare  also  noticed  iH 
payments,  both  of  principal  and  intereat,  indoraed  on  any  of  mid  bond)  or 
notes,  and  hare  seen  tliat  the  amounit  so  Indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to 
the  CoUege. 

We  hare  carefully  examined  all  notes,  bonda,  mortgages,  and  other  lemri 
ties  inrested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  inreiiieeiiit 
hare  been  judicioasly  made  and  are  amply  sccored. 

We  bare  in  like  manner  saUsfled  oorseires  that  all  the  entries  for  moDcn 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  bis  books  to  the  College,  ue  wtU 
Touched ;  snch  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  connter  entries  being  prored 
by  regular  ronchers  ai|^  receipts. 

The  Committee  hare  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly 
trimaferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  acconnts  there  are  lighUy  cait,  ud 
the  balances  carried  forward  correctly  U 

(Signed,) 

E.  W.  GURNET, 

HENRT  P.  KIDDER, 

AMOS  A.  LAWRENCE, 

SOLOMON   LINCOLN,  [  Committee  tm  the  part  i^iU 

CHARLES   HENRT   PARKER,      f  Board  of  Otenten. 

ISRAEL  M.  8PELMAN, 

GEORGE  B.   CHASE, 


Beaton,  January  12, 18SG. 
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PRESIDENT'S  KEPOKT  FOR  1881-85. 


To  THB  BOASD  OF  OvEBSEEBS: — ' 

The  President  of  the  Unirersity  has  the  honor  to  sulmut  the 
following  Beport  for  the  acsdemic  year  1884-85  ;  namely,  from 
Sept.  25tli,  1884,  to  Oct.  lat,  1885  :  — 

Henry  Lawrence  Eustis,  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Dean 
of  the  Scientific  Facolty,  died  Jan.  11th,  1885,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirfy-sixth  of  hig  aeirice  as 
professor  in  tLe  Univereity.  Professor  Eustis's  gifts  as  a 
teacher  were  great ;  and  he  has  left  behind  among  his  pupils  a 
keen  sense  of  obligation  for  the  intellectual  benefits  they  re- 
ceired  &om  him.  He  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  clear, 
concise,  logical  statement,  a  quick  appreciation  of  a  pupil's  dif- 
ficulties, and  a  steady  purpose  to  be  thorough  himself  and  to 
make  his  pupils  thorough.  Though  reserved  by  nature,  to  his 
pupils  be  was  always  accessible,  frank  and  cordial.  He  is  en- 
titled to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  fonnders  of  the  Scientific 
School ;  for,  as  first  Professor  of  Engineering,  he  planned,  and 
for  thirty-fire  years  directed,  the  whole  course  of  study  in  that 
important  department  of  the  School. 

Tables  of  the  resignations  and  aj^tointments  of  the  year  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  181-185). 

The  President  and  Fellows  very  much  regretted  the  with- 
drawal from  their  board  at  t^e  beginning  of  the  year  of  Alex- 
ander Agassiz,  Esq.,  who  had  served  as  a  Fellow  since  1878 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  University,  The  vote  in  which 
they  ej^jreased  their  regret  and  their  gratitude  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  (p.  185). 


It  is  now  sixty  years  since  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  ( 
began  to  elaborate  (see  the  Report  for  1883-84)  a  system  of 
instpictioa  and  discipline  for  students  in  the  liberal  arts  which 
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has  come  to  be  known  as  the  elective  system,  because  it  per- 
mits  each  student,  under  limitations  and  guidance  whidi  are 
pMTtly  artificial  but  chiefly  natural,  to  choose  his  eabjecte  of 
study.  Election  of  studies  in  some  degree  has  now  been  bo 
generally  adopted  in  American  coUeges  that  discusuon  nuj 
fairly  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper  limits  to 
students'  choice  among  liberal  studies,  and  of  the  best  aids  to 
students  in  exercising  their  liberty  of  choice.  As  a  contribti- 
tioD  to  this  legitimate  discussion,  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  in 
the  following  pages,  as  completely  as  may  be,  the  actual  work- 
ing  of  the  Harvard  elective  system  in  two  Collie  clusei 
(those  of  1884  and  1885)  during  the  four  years  1881-«S- 
1884r-85. 

Two  preliminary  observations  need  to  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  elective  system  is  not  ao  abandonment  of  systao. 
It  allows  every  student  to  choose  what  the  .subjects  of  his 
study  shall  be ;  but  the  amount  *  of  his  work  is  presmbed, 
and  its  quality  t  tested  by  means  of  periodical  ezaminatioiB, 
essays,  laboratory  work,  and  personal  intercourse  between 
teacher  and  student.  Not  only  does  a  minimum  of  attainment 
remain  prescribed  under  the  elective  system ;  but  competitive 
inducements  to  Btrenuous  study,  such  as  rank-lists,  scholar 
ships,  grades  of  distinction  in  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and 
"honors,"  "highest  honors,"  and  "honorable  mention  atgntd- 
nation  "  are  made  use  of,  perhaps  to  an  extreme  degree.    It  a 

*  The  following  ttudiet  are  prescribed; — For  Fresbmen  —  Bbctofic  mi 
English  compoiition,  Genoan  or  French,  chemiatrj  (lecturea).  uid  jitywtt 
(lectares) ;  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  uid  Seniors  —  theme*  and  forradc*.  !■ 
additdoD  to  the  preicribed  itudieB  ^rery  Freshmui  la  required  to  pnrme  dcedir 
studies  amounting  to  three  full  connes,  and  eTer;  Sophomore,  Junior,  ud 
Senior  f onr  elective  conrses  or  their  eqoiTalent.  Bj-  a  "  foil  course  "  ii  meant  i 
'  conrie  of  hutmctioD  in  a  single  tubject  which  bmj  fairlj  be  (opposed  to  oeeafT 
one  qoarter  of  a  student's  whole  working  time  for  one  jear ;  bnt  clemeDtuT 
course!  take  lest  tine.  The  initmctor  ordinarily  mecta  hi«  claat,  in  a  fnO 
coarse,  three  timet  a  week,  bnt  sometimes  in  advanced  or  diflcnlt  courses  obI; 
twice.     (Catalogue  1884-86,  pp.  78  and  TT.) 

For  the  classes  of  1881  and  1886  the  amooDt  of  prescribed  itndies  was  watk 
larger. 

t  "  No  student  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  obH 
he  has  attained  two  fifths  of  the  mazlmnm  mark  In  each  of  the  prescribed  stafia* 
of  the  College  coarse,  and  of  the  prescribed  number  of  elective  studies,  and  bat 
moreover  attained  one  half  of  the  total  mazimum  mark  for  each  year  of  Ac 
whole  course  from  the  time  of  his  admission.'    (Catalogue  ISSl^i  p-  Tt-) 
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emphatically  a  method  in  edncation,  'which  has  a  moral  as  veil 
S8  an  intellectual  end,  and  la  consistent  with  a  just  aothority 
while  it  grants  a  just  liberty.  In  studying,  or  criticising  the 
working  of  the  system  it  is  important  to  discriminate  clearly 
between  results  attributable  to  the  main  principle  of  allowing 
each  student  to  choose  his  subjects .  of  study,  and  resulta  at- 
tribotable  to  the  admimstratdTe  methods  ased  to  exact  from 
each  student  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  and  to  test  or  es- 
timate the  quality  of  that  work.  To  gire  a  satisfiuitory  total 
result,  not  only  must  the  fundamental  principle  of  freedom  of 
choice  be  sound,  but  all  the  administratire  methods  must  be 
well -devised  and  well  -  executed.  Now  at  Hairard  College 
during  the  past  twenty  years  Uie  methods  of  administration 
have  necessarily  been  teutatiye ;  because  the  pohcy  of  the  iD- 
stitation  was  changing,  and  ite  resources  expanding,  so  that 
each  year  brought  new  problems  to  the  frvnt.  The  administra- 
tion has  gradually  improved ;  but  it  is  still  capable  of  indefinite 
improvement. 

In  the  second  place,  election  of  studies  in  some  large  meas- 
ure by  the  individual  student,  or  selection  for  him,  is  abso- 
lutely inevitable ;  for  no  single  student  can  take  in  four  years 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  instruction  given  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  liberal  arts.  The  possible  alternative  of  ceasing 
to  give  advanced  instruction  at  the  University  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. In  1884r-85  eighty  teachers  were  employed  in  Har- 
vard College,  exclusive  of  laboratoiy  assistants,  and  these 
eighty  teachers  gave  431}  hours  per  week'of  stated  public  in- 
stmction  (see  Dean's  Report  below,  p.  98),  in  addition  to 
which  there  was  a  mass  of  untabulated,  irregular,  and  extra  in- 
structioD  given  partly  in  private  and  partly  in  pnblic.  Since 
DO  student  can  take  in  four  years  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
instruction  offered  him,  the  College  must  either  give  each  stu- 
dent his  choice  of  studies,  or  find  some  satisfactory  way  of 
assigning  to  each  student  in  their  proper  order  the  studies 
most  suitable  for  him.  Inasmuch  as  any  conceivable  method 
of  assigning  studies  to  an  individual  would  take  account  of  his 
tastes  and  capacities,  and  endeavor  to  enUst  his  will,  the  ques- 
tion between  these  altemativeB  is  one  of  degree,  feasibility,  and 
expediency.    If  election  by  the  individual,  with  the  natural 
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aidft,  worka  woU  in  practice,  it  ia  of  course  to  be  preCecnd  to 
a^7  metbod  of  aelection  foi  the  individual  by  an  authority  cnt- 
side  himself.  How  such  electioD  of  subjects  of  study  woika, 
it  ia  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  exhibit. 

The  young  men,  whose  choice  of  studies  during  three  jeta, 
is  exhibited  in  the  tables  which  b^;in  od  p.  9^  were  on  d» 
average  nineteen  years  old  when  they  entered  College  (for  tJie 
detaib  see  Appendix,  p.  188),  and  therefore  twenty  yean  old 
when  they  made  their  firat  choice  of  studies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Sophomore  Year.  The  schools  from  iritich  tiiey  came  irill 
be  found  under  the  years  1880  and  1881  in  the  table  of  sdiools 
from  which  boys  entered  the  College  in  the  years  1876  to  l^i 
IBcluBive  (see  Appendix,  pp.  189-193).  Beside  meeting  in 
requirements  of  the  admission  examination,*  these  two  daasea 
had  spent  the  Freshman  year  in  the  atudy  (at  that  time  pre- 
scribed) of  Qreek,  Latin,  mathematicB,  physics,  Frendb.  oi 
German,  and  chemistry  (lectures) . 

The  Dean's  Report  contains  every  year  a  complete  list  of 

*  The  maimer  in  which  thejmet  the  reqiuTements  w  regoidB  the  electire  nib- 
Jectt  wu  thni  exhibited  in  the  De&n'B  Report :  —  It  will  be  obserred  that  lev 
fifthi  of  them  preient«d  the  m&zininm  nbj acts  in  liotli  Greek  kndLMlD. 
1880.  18S1. 

Wbale  DumlMr  of  eandld«te> 236  85S 

Nninber  aflfarine  eLedtTQ 

ptrcenb  '  pcr«« 

Lttiii 39S        9i  289        H 

Greek 187        T9  SOS        SO 

MathemUio • 46        19  M        IS 

FbjBicftI  Science 4S       19  4T       IS 

Number  of  candldatei  who  offered  etectire  U80.  18SI. 

LaUu,  Greek,  HBthemodei,  and  Phyrioal  Science  .  .       9  4 

Latin,  Greek,  and  MMhematLci IS  14 

I^tin,  Greek,  and  Phjaical  Science 1  S 

Latin,  Mathematici,  and  Fhysical  Science 8  1 

Greek,  Hathematic*,  and  Phjaleal  Science 0  1 

Latin  and  GrMk 169  ITT 

lAtin  and  HathematiCB 17  U 

Latin  and  Pbyiical  Science 20  3i 

Greek  and  Mathematici 0  1 

Greek  uid  Physical  Bdenca 4  0 

Uathemattci  and  Fbytical  Science 10  II 
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the  College  connaa  of  iastauetaon  for  the  year  reported  od,  — 
a  list  %Thich  gives  for  each  course  the  subject,  the  text-books 
.  if  any,  the  naina  of  the  instructor,  the  Dumber  of  hours  of 
instni<^OD  per  week,  the  number  of  students  attending  it,  and 
the  classes  or  departments  to  which  the  students  belonged. 
The  Catalogue  also  contains  every  year  a  list  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  for  the  current  year,  with  some  descriptionB  and 
directions  not  found  in  the  Dean's  Report,  but  without  the 
number  of  students  attending  each  oourse.  These  sources  of 
information  will  be  found  usefiil  by  persons  who  wish  to  go 
beyond  the  facta  reported  in  the  following  tables. 
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or  THX  COU.BAB  Ci^M  o»  18S5,  WHO  Tab  a.  mmKK  or  thb  ci^ai 
rnnuna  xb*  Bophomoxs,  Junoi,  un>  SEinoB  tubs. 

For  thete  two  cbtuea  all  the  atndiei  of  the  Fiethmou  year  were  required,  b> 
were  alio  Rhetoric,  and  certain  exercises  in  writing  English  in  the  later  years  of 
the  course.  In  the  following  tables  the  figures  in  heavy  9pe  denote  the  relatlTe 
raJik  of  the  atndent  in  the  olaM,  and  are  followed  in  the  aame  horizontal  line  by 
his  average  mark,  stated  in  percents,  on  all  his  courses  for  each  year.  Since  only 
those  members  of  the  tvo  classes  who  chose  their  studies  for  three  successive 
year*  are  inclnded  in  the  tables,  only  360  individnal  casei  are  obtained  from 
classes  which  together  graduated  ST3  strong.  The  courses  chosen  by  each  stn- 
dent  are  tabulated  in  a  form  which  eihibiti  at  a  glance  die  continuity  oi  dlscon- 
continoi^  of  his  studies  thronghont  the  three  years.  The  figure  at  the  side  of 
each  coarse  is  the  number  of  the  course,  or  of  the  equivalent  course,  In  the  list  of 
elective  studies  for  1884-86  in  the  Dean's  Report,  below,  pp.  Ti-91.  In  Bngliih, 
Philosophy,  and  Natural  ^itory,  and  also  in  certain  single  courses,  the  suhject> 
matter  of  the  course  is  given:  e.  g.  "Eng.  Comp.  5"^CourBe  5  in  English; 
"Ethic*  4":=  Course  4  in  Fhiloaophy;  "Drawing  I"=:Conr«e  1  In  Fine  Arts; 
"B.  Phil.  ll"  =  Coiirgell  in  French  i  etc.  Full  courses  are  printed  in  Roman 
^pe ;  half-courses  in  Italics,  except  in  the  Sophomore  year  of  the  class  of  1884. 
when  the  discrimination  of  all  course*  into  full  or  half-courses  (according  to 
the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each)  had  not  been  introduced.  In  that  year 
(1S81-SS)  italics  indicate  courses  which  had  leas  than  three  hours  of  recitation 
weekly.  Eng,  Comp.  S  is  given  In  italic*,  when  one  half  of  the  coarse  is  mb- 
Mitnled  for  Junior  Themes ;  and  the  following  courses,  which  have  three  bonn 
of  recitation  weekly,  have  been  sometimes  taken  as  courses  of  two  hours,  and  in 
snch  cases  are  given  in  italics :  Phj/nes  1,  Ph/yi.  Geo.  1,  Frtneh  4,  Otology  4, 
Latin  1.  The  followli^cdnrses  can  be  taken  more  than  once,  since  their  topics  ore 
changed  entirely  from  year  to  year :  Greek  6,  Greek  9,  English  3,  Eng.  Comp.  6, 
French  4.  [  indicate*  an  txlra  course :  i.  e.  one  which  I*  not  counted  by  the 
•tndent  toward  his  degree.  (  indicates  a  course  in  which  the  student  biled  to 
pas*  the  examinations,  so  that  be  was  obliged  to  take  an  additional  course  In  a 
snb  sequent  year- 
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A.  tmall  letter  above  the  line  reftn  to  *  coirecponding  note  in  the  liit  of  nota 
given  below ;  aad  in  all  aacli  cues  the  figure  at  tlie  aide  of  the  conne  ii  tie 
number  of  the  course  In  the  Uat  of  Coursei  of  loitrQctioD  contained  in  tlie  Cw- 
logae  for  th*  year  tinder  wAwA  ihe  eottne  m  meaUoned.  The  fbot-notei  on  mA 
page  indicate  the  coortet  taken  b;  the  atndent  in  hit  Freitunan  Tear,  In  jhettt 
cerUun  Freahmsn  itndies  which  he  had  antidpated, 

■  Befbre  1S84-6G,  Kngliih  1  wai  a  comMnadan  of  Engliih  1  and  11  {'S4''8f|. 

^  Philotophj  2  ['S2-'83]  and  Philoioph;  1  ['83-'84]  are  each  eqalralent  to  Ibe 
half-coune  Philosophy  2  ['81-'S5]  and  the  Logic  of  Fhilotophj  1  ['S4-'85].  iS 
these  coursea  are  elementary  and  differ  only  in  details. 

*  German  4  and  S  have  no  place  in  the  Catalogae  of  1684-86. 

*  Before  1883-84,'Oeolog;  4  was  a  full  conne,  bat  conld  be  taken  as  two  hoon. 
(  Befbre  1883-84,  English  7  was  equivalent  to  a  combination  of  Engli^  7  udS 

['84-'86]. 

'  No  exact  equivalent  in  18S4-SS.  The  enbject-matter  of  this  conne  in  sn; 
year  pteviont  to  1884-86  can  be  fonnd  in  the  Catalogne  for  that  year. 

k  Id  1881-83,  Sigtory  1  and  3  together  were  eqairalent  to  ffistory  1  ['S(-'8S]- 

•"  In  1881-82,  Mathematics  8  and  4  together  were  equivalent  to  Hathemaliet  S 
[■84-'86]. 

<■  In  1862-88,  Unsic  1  was  eqnivalent  to  a  eombiualdon  of  Mnsie  1  and  4  f'M-'W]- 
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BLECTTTE  8TCD1ES  OP  THB  CLASS  OP  1884. 


IS" 

^83. 

1SB3-U. 

Bo^™„ 

Janlar 

Bcidor 
Yeu. 

1     .               99 

Philo*.  1 
Latin  i 
OrttkV 
EngU.h  !■ 
En^>h9 

Philo..  S 

Pbilos.  G 
Greeks 

EUdc«4    " 
Philoa.7 
History  10 
Fine  Am  8 

8-                9* 

Greek  2 
Greeks 
GrtekS 
Latin  3 
Latin  ^ 
Latine 
Sitlory  8 

Greek? 
Greek  9 

LfttinS 
History! 

93 
Greeks 
Greeks 
Greek  12 
Latins 
[Sanikritl 

German  a 
{  German  V* 
Greeks 
French  2 
LaliH  2" 
[BounjS 

Hebrew  1 
Arabic  7 
[Greek  3 
French  i 

S5 
Sanskrit  2 
Hebrew  3 
Aramaics 
Auyrian* 
iSemilic  e" 
Arabics 

Polit.  Ec.  1 
FkilM.  I 
Hittoryi^ 
German  2 
French  1 

Polit.  Ec.  3 
Bom.  Law  1 
History  » 
mstoiyia 

PoUtEc.*' 
Polit.  Bt.  6 
Polit.  Ec.  7 
Hutoiy  IS 

<?r«t  3 
Latin  2* 
Zoltn  8 
Jtaik.2 

Greek  S>^^ 
Greek  9 
LaHa9 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Hath.B 

Greeks 
Greek  .8 
Latin  e 
Pine  Art!  S 

10*             8g 

Chem.  1 
Botany  8 
German  V> 
German  B* 
French  3 

Chem.  t 
Zoology  2 
BioloKT  5 

Chem.  fi 
Chem.  « 
History  1 

Huto7T/2 

U             go 

Botany  8 
Greeks 
Latin  1 
Math.  2 
Germans 

07 
Phy*.  Geo.  1 
Zoology  a 
Biology  5 
Chem.  1 

91 
Zoology  $ 
Geology  8 
Palaeont.  14 
Geol.^  18 

4'                 87 
Chem.  1 
BotanjS 

07 
Chem.  2 
Phjii.  Geo.  1 
Zo61og7  3 
Biology  S 

Zoology  6 
Geology  8 
FaUeont.  14 
Geology  18 

Maik.y 

1S>                 88 

Grttk  1" 
Greeks 
Latin  1 
Latin  S 
HiHory  2* 
EngUah  1» 

Greek  9    " 
LaUnfi 
Mneic  1" 
HUtoiy  11 

Greeks    ^ 

Latins 

Musics 

a            b6 

BoUD/  3 

Phyi.  Geo.  1 
Biology  6 

GeoloKy  8 
Geology  16 

Zoology  6  " 
Embryol.  9 

FalaeoQt.  14 
Chem.  3 

GpTtaMn2 

13              go 

Greek  2 
Greek  b 
Greeks 
Latin  1 
Latin  8 
German  3 

History  8 
History  18 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Zoology  3 

SI 
ffittoryia 
PhUos.  1" 
Eng.Comp.6 
Fine  Arts  S 

i^Au.  1 
BotuijS 
Chem.  1 

M 
Philoa.  6 
Geology  *« 
Polit.  Ec.  I 
HUtory* 

ge 

Ethics  i 
Geology  8 
PoUt.  Ec.  3 
History  13 

14                93 

Greek  2 
Greeks 
Latin  1 
Latins 

Latins 
[Eng.Cov,p.S 
[Englith  Ti 

Polit.  Ec.  I 

PhiloB.  6 

Greek  6 
Greeks 
Latin! 
Latins 

1                  «9 

French  3 

Lalinl 

95 
French  8 
HLtory  11 

9S 

Italian  1 
English  1> 

m$a». 
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CHOICE    OF   STUDIES. 


Jimioc 

Hmior 
Yai. 

^^T" 

'yS," 

S? 

la          91 

FhHo,.  1 
Grtek  i 
Greek  8 

Latin  2*' 
Latin  3 

German  V 
rreneh  3 

01 

Ethic.  * 
Folit.  Ec.  I 
Hietorr  9 
History  11 

Polit.  Ec.  3' 
PoUt.  Ec.  3 
History  13 
Gom.Lairl 

23              85 

Gretk  2 
Grtek  6 
GrtikS 
Ladnl 
Latin  B 
German  2 

93 
Greeks 

Latins 
Zoology  S 
Botany  3 
[Eoglish  3 
[German  4. 

Greeks 
Greek  13 
Semitic  1 
PhUoi.  6 

24*              88 

Math.  2 
Math.  4- 
Phyntt  l" 
Chem.  1 
French  1 

Math.  1 
Math.  5 
Hath.  6 
Chem.  8 

9' 
MatLS 
Hath.  9 
Muh.  10 
PoUt.  Ec  1  1 

16              go 

[Or«t6 
LalinI 
Freneh  I 
German  2 
Chetn.  1 

B3 
Greeks 
Latin  8 
French  8 

Polit.  Ec.  1 

Greek  7    " 

Latin  8 
French  4 
Zoology  2 
IGeology  i 

25'              gi 
Fine  Arit  7 
IHHory  2 
History  7» 
ItaUan  1 
Phyi.  Geo.  1 

Fine  Art!  8» 
Fine  Arts  3 
German  3 
German  4" 

M„i.3  *; 

n              go 

Chcm.  1 
ilatk.2 
Hiiioru  I^ 
German  S 
French  1 

Chem.  3 
Chcm.  i 
Phya.  Geo.  1 

CliL'in.  6 
Chem.  7 
Geology  8 

UijlorylS 
Germans 
Germane   ' 

Gemum  T     | 

26             89 

Philo,.  1 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
French  I 
German  2 

Engliih  ?■ 

F,.hica4    " 
Philos.  h 
Fhilos.  fi 
Germans' 

FhUe^i^ 

IS                87 
lliitory  2 
German  2 
French  8 

miot.  2 

rhysio  3 

Sg 

History  9 
ILMory  13 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Ethics  4 

niitoiy  12 

History  15 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
liom.  Law  1 

Philo..  7      1 
PhUoa.  8* 

Ui.tory  13    | 

27              87 
Chem.  1 
Phyie,  1>' 

Biology  6 
Germait  3" 
French  1 

Ciiem.  4 

Zoology  3 
Botany  7 

93' 

19              67 

Botany  8 
Greek  6 
Gennan  2 
Chem.  1 
Engtith  7* 

gl 

Zoology  2 

PhiloB.  I 

PhvB.  Geo.  1 
lliology  C 
Geology  8 
Chcm.  8 

Chem.  6       1 
Zoology «    { 
Botanj-S 

Gretk  3 
Greeks 

lAtinl 

ILaiin  2^ 
Latin  3 
English  1» 
German  2 

ga 
Greek  9 
I^UnC 

Philoi.  1 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

Greeks        1 

20              Sg 

Jlittory  2 
Math.  2 
Chcm.  3 
Biology  6 
German  S"- 

90 
niBtoryll 
History  13 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
GeoloRy  4« 
[Surveying 

8g 
History  9 
History  13 
French  8 
Polit.  Ec,  2 
EnR.Comp..". 

Bg 
History  12 
Polit.  Kc.  3 
Polit.  Kc.  4 
Kora.  Law  1 

Greeks 
Latins         j 
Latin  9 
Polit.  Ec.  3  ■ 
Polit.  Ec  i 

21                gt 

ILiilon/  2» 

Ilietory  2 
French  1 
Polil.  Ee.  I 

German  2 

96 

History  12 
History  14 
History  15 
PoUt.  Ec.  C 
Polil.  Ec.  7 

29              84 

Phiiot.  1 
German  3 
/,a(in  2" 
Greek  2 
Chem.  1 

gi 
Philos.  C 
French  3 
Spanish  1 
Eng.Comp.S 

Polit.  Ec.  1  , 
French  i      , 
Spanish  3     1 
History  13 

22               gi 
FKilos.  I 
Greek  1" 
Greek  2 
Grerk  6 
(?«fi  3 
Latin  ah 
/,<■(.«  3 

gi 

Ethic*  * 
Philos.  3 
Philos.  G 
Eng.Comp.i 
English  7« 

PH,,„..,.'° 
KnglUh  !• 
Englisli  2 
Zuiilogy  2 

30             8g 

Phih,.  I 

Cr«t  3 
Greek  8 
iadn  2'' 
Znfi'x  3 
German  2 
Englith  7« 

SB 

Ethics  4 
Philos.  6 
Philos.  s 
UiJtory  I 

St 

Fhiio,.a 

PKilot.  10    1 
Hi.tory  13 
History  IJ 
PoUt.  Ec.  1  , 

l!<FuEBaaANYE*B:-'Jfu(A.3-.-'/''<.«^riia>;/-(«^r<.a. 

3y  Google 


CLASB  OF   1884. 


%^r" 

Y^. 

^^ 

*^^r" 

?.r 

^. 

31             90 

Maih.9 
Maih.S^ 
Math.4« 
Math.  7 
Phyiics2 

se 

MMh.  5 
Math.  S 
Fhyiicl  4 
PoUt.  EC.  1 

93 
Math.  8 
Math.  10 
Phyaica  S 
FhyaicB  ^ 

3S               83 

mttoryi 
French  1 
OtrmanSf 
Phyaica  2 
Chem.  1 

BS 
Hiatory  9 
JVewAS 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Philoa.  1 
Eng.  Comp.a 

Hiatory  IS 
Hiatory  IS 
Polit.  Ec  S 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 
[PolU.  Ec.  6 
[Pblit,  Ec.  7 

Gretki 
Grtdct 
OrtAS 
Utinl 

'Math.0 

Gr^ek  7 

LannS 
ifliw7 

OnekS 
Greeks 
Greeks 
Latins 

W             83 

Phya.  Geo.  1 

German  I 

Botany  3 
Geology  4* 
Biology  5 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

04 
Botany  7 
Palaeont.  14 
Hiatory  1 
FtneAitiS 

»              84 

PolILEc.  I 
Hittoty2 
GennmB 
M«th.l 

86 
PoliL  Ec.  2 
Hl»iory  IS 
Kom.  L«w  1 
PhUoi.  2" 

93 

Polit.  Ee.  4 
Polii.  Ec.  6 
Polit.  Ec.  7 
HUtory  14 
Zoology  3 

U                Bi 

French  1 
Qrttk  S 
Hirtory  I* 
i%t^aa.  1 

German  4* 
Chem.  I 

PoSu  Kc.  1 

Chem.  3 
Biology  5 
HiatoiylS 

Ontka 
[Oreetfi 
ffr«i8 
Ladnl 

GennuiS 
French  2 

Greek?    '* 
Greek  8 
Latins 
Sawkritl 

gi 
Grttk6 
Greeks 
Latin! 
Latins 
Philoa.  e 

W            85 

Germans 
Italian  1 
Phiiot.! 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
QrtA  10 

88 
German  SI- 
Italians 
Hiatory  11 
Polit.  Ec.  2 

80 
HiatoiT  13 
History  13 
Hiatory  IS 
I^tit.  Ee.  B 
POM.  Se.  7 

43               SS 

Phya.  Geo.  1 
Chem.  1 
German  2 

French  1 

>4 
Biology  5 
Chem.  8 
Poilt  Ec.  1 
PhyutA 
Englithl* 

8S 

Zoology  6 
miai.  2 
Fhilot.8 
Hiatory  4 
[History  10 
Hiatory  13 

HiHorr  IS 
(know  2 
Jfett.2 
Jfart.8- 
JTo^Jl.  4» 

Hiatory  11 
Germaa  3« 
Philoa.  2^ 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

HUtory  12 

Ethica  1 
Philoa.  5 
Polit.  Ec.  4 

36             SS 

tfirtory2k 
ffirioryS 
fftftoryS 
Clrmfc2 

[lAitin  8 

88 

Hiitoi7  9 
BiMorTlS 
Rom.  Law  1 
■Ethica  4 
Fallk  Ec  1 

HiatoiT  10 
Hiatory  12 
History  14 
HiatorylS 
[FoUt.  Ec.  6 
iFolii.  Ec.  7 

M"           78 
Geology  4* 
Cliem.  2 
Phf  *ica  2 
Math.  2 

[SpanUhl 

83 
Geology  8 

Hiatory  13 

86 
Palaeont.  14 
FotH.  Be  6 
PoliL  Ee.1 
Hiatory  12 

U               76 

Sittory  2^ 
Butorya 
Latin  ^ 

{Orttka 
Germans 

86 

Hiatory  9 
Hiatory  13 
PoUt.  Bo.  1 
Philoi.  2'' 
French  1 

HlrtotyW 
Hiatory  14 
Hiatory  15 
Som.  Law  1 

n         77 

fl«(ofy2 
Hi«tor7  4 
JbtA.  9 
Phjgici  1* 
Chem.  1 

85 
HiitoiT  10 
LUatoryll 
Philoi.  1 
Phya.  Oeo.  1 

04 
Hiatory  12 
HUtory  13 
History  IS 
Polit.  Ec.  I 

W            7S 
Chem.  1 

naoM.i 

Germane^ 
GrMt2 

87 
Chem.  3 
PhUoa.  6 
ItaUanl 
Gcmian  3" 
Greeks 

go 
Chem.  4 
Fine  Arta  3 
Italian  a 

46"            go 

niatory  70 
German  6^ 
French  3 
Or«i  1" 
OrceklO 

Hiatory  18** 
Germans 
French  3 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

87 
Hiatory  9 
Philoa.  6 
Geology  4 
PoUl.  Ec  2 
Eloc.9 

bFMeHK*i>T»*»:-'a*nB«l.-'fflr«*S;Btblei4.-»Cbem.I.->iFieiii!hl,           | 
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CHOICE   €XF   STUDIES. 


Junior 

^ 

^.o«o« 

Jnnlor 

y«r. 

scni«     ! 

47              84 

mttory  3k 

Nittoryi 

Hittoryi 

Orttkb 

Math.  2 

Chem.1 

■5 
Hiitofy  9 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Philoa.  1 
Eng.Comp.e 

86 

Hlatory  IS 

Polit.  Ec.  2 
FhUoB.  6 
Rom.  Law  1 

55"'            86 

Musics 

Music  3 

areek2 

ffreeki 
[OrwAS 

Latin  20 
ILatin  3 

76 

Music  6 
Italian  1 
PhiloB.  I 
Geology  i* 

Mu»ie4        ' 
[Music  » 
Mu«c  6 
HistoijlO 

48               81 
Gretk2 
Orttki 
Greeks 
Latin  1 
Latin.  3 
Germans 

88 
Greeks 
Greeks 
Latin  e 
Latins 
Latin! 

87 
GretkS 
Greek  9 
Greek  18 
Latins 
LaHni 

W             78 

Chem.  1 

s.r 

German  2 
French  1 

83 
Chem.  a 
Chem.  3 
Fhilos.  1 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

Chem.  4 
G«>toyy4 

Fine  Arta3 

57               78 

Historvl^ 
English  1- 
Muth.  1 
Botany  8 
GernMut  1 

84 
History  10 
PhiJoB.  I 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Chem.  1 

Ba 
mstoryia 
Ethics  4 
Philos.  G 
Fhy..G«.l 

49              80 

Si,tory2 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Maih.\ 

Chem.  1 

Sa 
HistorT  11 
Polit.  Ec.  2 
Philos.  1 

Eng.Comp.5 

9' 

Hiitory  12 
HiBtoiy  13 
Zoology  a 

M               7S 
History  2» 

German  1 
Greek  6 

85 
Hiitory  11 
History  13 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
German  4' 

History  ll"l 
Hiatoiylfi    | 
Polit.  Ec.  !  1 
Polit.  £i.  6 
P^it.  El.  1 1 

BO             77 

Chem.  1 
Physics  2 
Gennan  1 
French  2 

87 
Chera.  3 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
German  1= 
Philofl.  1 

85 

Botany  8 
Biology  5 
History  12 
Ethics  i 

Bl              81 

Maik.  1 
Math,  i" 
Chem.  1 
ZoBlogy  2 
German  2 

80 

Math.  2 
History  1 
Philos.  1 
Fine  Arta  6 

87 
History  9 
Iliatory  12 
Phiioi.  2 
Pkiloi.  3 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

Math.  S" 

Malh.  4» 
Physics  2 
German  2 

SS 
Math.fi 
Math.  6 
Chem.  1 
Pbilos.  1 

83 
Math.  9 
Math.  9 
PoUt.  Ec  1 
Phyaicafi 

68               78 

rhys.  Geo.  I 
German  1 
French  1 
History  3* 
Matb.  0 

ss 

Zoology  2 
Botany  3 
Geology  <* 
Biology  6 

83 

Palaeonl.  H 
Botany  7 
Geology  8 
Chen..  1 

l«0             83 

Chem.  1 

Zoology  2 

Botany 

Physics  1" 
[ifn(A.  2 
^Germans" 

83 
Chem.  a 
Geology  4* 
Biology  6 
PoUl.  Ec.  I 

Chem.  8    "^ 
Zoology  8 
Botany  7 
GeoloKrS 

53             80 

German  1 

Chera.  1 
Italian  1 
English  2 

85 

German  3'' 
Chem.  3 
Chem.  4 
Zoology  2 

83 
German  6" 
Chem.  6 
Chero.  6 
Geology  * 
Hiitory  2 

31              78 

PAiVoj.  1 

Polit.  Ec.  1 
History  2>' 
German  3 
French  1 

84 

Fbllos.  6 
Polit.  Ec.  2 
History  11 
History  13 

Pkitot.S      \ 
PhiloB.  fi      1 
Polit.  Be.  '. 
HiatorrS 
HisloiT  19 

54              81 

German  2 
Gretk  2 
Grifk  5 
Greek  3 
Latin  1 
Latins 

St 
German  3i> 

German  i' 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
PhiIo«.  a* 

84 
Spanish  I 
History  13 
Polit.  Ec.  2 
Ethics  4 

62               79 

History  2^ 
iadn  2" 
Greek  2 
Spanish  I 
Chem.  1 

81 
History  11 
History  13 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

Eng,Comp,6 

History  12^ 
Rom.  La<r  I 
Polit-  Ec.  4 1 
F^lit.  Et.  6  , 
Polit.  Ec  - 

Ii.FBHH«ii<TEiB:-Tt«is]ia;[J(M*l.                                             | 
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CLASS    OF   ISSt. 


^^" 

S 

?r 

^^r- 

er 

?^" 

83               8a 

Chem.  1 
Physics  2 
Hiitory  2 
German  3" 
French  1 

Gg 
Chem.  3 
Chem.  3 
Zoology  3 
Biology  5 

Chem.  4    " 
Chem.  6 
Geology  18 
Music  3 

n          77 

Hittory  2* 

German  1 
English  3 
Physics  3 
Greek  10 

71 

History  11 

German  4" 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Drawing  1 

80 

History  IS 
Germans 
Pollt  Ec.  4 
Dra^ng  3 
Philoi.  2 

6«              78 
Chem.  1 
Physics  2 
French  1 
German  1 

81 
Chem.  3 
Pollt.  Ec.  i 
History  11 
German  *• 

87 
Botany  3 
Biology  6 
History  12 
I^ilot.  2 
Fhito:  3 

«               7S 

Hiitory  2^ 
Math.  2 
Chem.  I 
Phitot.  1 

German  2 

History  9 
History  13 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Eom.  Law  1 

80 
History  12 
History  14 
Polit.  Ec.  3 
Ethics  4 

65              - 

German 

(six  hours) 
French 
(six  hours) 

pm...i" 

Polit.  Ec.  1 
Rom.  Law  1 
Fine  Arts  i^ 

83 
History  9 

History  10 
History  13 
Eng.Comp.6 

13              81 

Mittory  1* 
Hirtory  3 
English  1« 
Gretk  V 
Greek  2 
Latin  2" 

81 

History  13 
Fine  Arts  G 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Ethics  4 

History  lo'" 
Fine  Arts  7 
Polit.  Ec.  3 
MnsicS 

66              S3 

Chem.  I 
Chem.  2 
[ZoStogy  2 
Botany  3 

[Physics  1" 
Physics  3 

Bi 
Chem.  4 
Chcra.  6 

Biology  6 

85 
Chem.  6 
Chem.  9 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
PhitoM.  2 
Philo:  3 

14"             78 
German  3 
Spanish  1 

French  4 
Physics  2 

Fine  Arts  4" 
Polit.  Ec.  I 

86 

German  6^ 
ItalUn  2 
Fine  Aru  8 

61              76 
German  1 

Chem.  1 
BoUry  3 

English  2 

n 

German  4= 
Greek  2 

Greek  3 
Latin  1 
Latin  3 

Polit.  Ec.  V 
Greek  5 
Greek  8 
Latins 

T5»             73 
Niriary  2'' 
Mitory  2 
Laiia  2" 
Latins 
French  4 
Drawing  1 

7a 
History  11 

Philos.  1 
I'olil.  Ec.  1 
Eng.Comp.6 

80 

History  IS 
Philos.  C 
PoUl  £c.  2 

68"             Ei 

Greek  1" 
German  3 
Philoa.  I 
French  S 
Latin  a* 

Ethics  4 
Philos.  6 
ItaUaa  1 

85 
Greek  9 

Spaniihl 

TO              74 

Latin  2" 
Grtek  1" 
German  1 

Philoi.  1 
Chem,  1 

Fine  Arts  fi' 
Geology  4'' 
EoRlish  2 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

86 
Fine  Arts  7 
Botany  8 
German  4« 
History  6 

60               80 

ZaSlogy  2 

Greek  6 

\^GreekZ 
Latin  -i^ 
Latin  3 
German  2 

85 
Botany  3 
(ieology  4* 
Biology  5 
French  3 

86 

Zoology  6 
Bouny  7 
Chem.  1 
Spanish  1 

TI              79 
German  1 
Philos.  I 
History  2* 
English  7" 
Greek  V 
Latin  ah 

75 
German  3" 
Ethics  4 
Philos.  a 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

86 

German  C« 
Fine  Arts  3 
History  10 
Eng.Comp.5 

81 

Greek  5 
Greeks 
Latin  13 
Philoi.  3 
Fine  Arts  3 

Greel-  2 
Greek  3 
Latin  3 
Latin  6 
German  3 
(Chcni.  1 

Latin  4 
Lalio  8 
History  11 
History  13 

18               74 

IfiitO'.-y  2 
German  1 
French  3 
Chem.  1 
Gretk  6 

History  10       History  6 
History  13       History  9 
French  3         Fine  Arts  7 
Polit.  Ee.  1     Polit.  Ec.  3 
Latin  6          I 

Is  FMSHHiS  Ylii»:  — "FMnrhl.  — "Ital.  1.  —  fffivetS;  Grrrkn, 
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CHOICE    or   BTOBIES. 


%^:„. 

Jmiior 
yeu. 

BMlior 

y«r. 

n^. 

& 

ar 

T9              76 

Gennui  1 
German  1» 
i*t&i.  1 
Oretki 
Greek  Z 
Latin  2^ 
Latin  8 

78 

Hebrew  1 
Germtuil° 
FUIoB.  5 
English  9 

S8 

Hebrew  3 
AruDMcS 
Ethics  4 
English  3 

87"           75 
Chem.  I 
Physics  2 
Math.  2 
£ngli^3 
i^tVof.  1 

Chem.  8    " 
Chem.  4 
Hiy..  Geo.  1 
HUtory  IS 

Cbem.S 
Cbett.6      ■ 
Otoisgti 
EhfxiiniS 

Pky:  Geo.  1 
Math.  C 
Chem.1 
Phydcs  3 
History  2* 

S3 

Zoology  2 
Geology  4' 
Chem.  a 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

-^•" 

80             70 

Cbem.  I 

mHory2 
Geraisnl 
ifty««l" 

76 
Chem.  8 

Polit.  Zc.  1 
PhiloB.  1 
German  i' 

8S 
Zoology  8 
OeoU>gyt 
Biology  6 
Germans 
Elocution  9 

PalaeoDLHi 
Geology  llt| 

89               7a 

Cham.  1 
Pint.  Geo.  1 
Zohogy2 
Germanl 

Music  8 
PbUoB.  1 
German  4" 

1« 
Botany  3 
Geoh^yS    ! 

i»ito*.S 
flueArtiS 

"c;'em.l" 

jrutiel 
PhyMC»  2 

Cbem.  2 
Phy>.  Geo.  1 
Biology  5 
HiBtory  18 

83 
Chem.  8 

Botaoy  7 
Music  8 

Latin  I 

83 
Chem.  3 
Phys.  Geo.  1 
Botany  8 
Latins 

7* 
Cbem.  4 
Chem.  6 
Geology  R 

rkiJot.s 

82               76 

Qerm«.  1 

French  1 
Latin  1 
miioryS 

79 

German  t" 
Frencb  3 
Phllo..  2«> 
Drawing  I 

8a 

Polit.  Ec.  1 
Polit.  Be.  * 
Polit.  Ee.  e 
History  12 
Geology  4 

n          74 

Philos.  1 
Math.  2 
Chem.  I 
French  1 
History  2^ 

Ha 
Ethic*  4 
Rdlo«.e 

PiImodlH 

Fine  Arts  s! 

83              S3 

Ph7»!c«2 
Chem.  8 

GervtanS^ 

FbyBlci4 
Physics  6 
Physics  7 

MBth.fi 

Physics  8 
Physics  6 
Physics  7 
Phib,,.  3 
Philo:  3 

BS               7' 

History  2 
Germanl 
English  7« 
Physics  2 
Phyj.  Geo.  1 

78 

History  11 
History  13 
Fine  Arts  6 
English  9 

HbiMyll 

Priit.Ee.4 
F^neAruT 
Music  3 

84            eg 
EnffliOi  7« 
Oennanl 
ffi4iory2* 
Freach  2 
Physic  2 

Bi 
EnglUh  1> 
German  40 
History  11 
Frencb  8 

91 

English  9 

History  18 
Botany  8 

B3             75 

Botany  S 
Chem.  1 
French  I 
PhyucB  1^ 

Biology  4  " 
Chem.  S 
PoUt.  Ec  1 
Philos.  1 

Ge^ogr* 
ZooloKr« 
HirtoiylS 
Fine  Aral 

Elo0di>mt\ 

8A             68 

ffiitery  8 
HiMory  13 

Greeks 
Frencb  8 

84 
History* 
History  10 
History  11 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

9' 
History  8 
History  9 
History  14 

Fine  Arts  7 

Phys.  oJA 

Gernuml 
History  2" 

7" 
BotuyS 
Chem.  I 
PoUt.  Ec  1 
German  4* 

Polit.  Ect 

FiseAmS 

86             70 

Cbem.  1 
Frencb  1 
German  I 
History  2 
Englith  7( 

Chem.  8 
Pollt.  Ec.  1 
Philos.  I 

Geology  4, 
QeoIogyS 
Geology  18 
jr«A.  Drais. 

»             6g 

irtftory9k 
History2 
EnglUh  a 

*«#wl 
Cbem.  1 

86 

History  10 
Philos.  1 
Fine  Art*  4k 
Music  2 

« 
msioiyS 
History  9     , 
FlneAfu: 
Music  3 

I»  I-EBMiiiJi  Tmb  :-»  Fnach  *.- Trend.  1. 
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CLASS   OF   1884. 


•?2r 

Sr 

,    ,__ 

Te^ 

BS             69 

ZoSlogyi 
BounyS 
Halk.  C 
Math.  I 
MaA.2 
German  i^ 

Phy».  Geo. 
Biology  G 
Phy.l^  1" 
PhUoi.  Si- 

So 
Geology  i 
BoOoy  T 
Geology  8 
PiUo.   10 
FineArtaS 

104             7^ 

Hiitory  V' 
Philo:  1 
Greet  1" 
LMinl 
German  1 

ei 

History  10 
Polit.  fee.  I 
Zoology  2 
Geology  4« 

it 
History  5 
Ethica  4 
English  1- 
Fine  Art*  8 

W»           74 

German  1 
French  1 
Laixn  2^ 
Greek  6 
Hietory  2* 

75 
German  4« 
FrtnehS 
Zoology  a 
Polit.  Ec,  1 
Hittory  2 

74 
Gennane* 
Bpaniahl 
Phya.  Geo.  1 
Greeks 

tn        78 

Grttk2 
Greek  h 
Greek  i 
Latin  1 
Latin  S 
GerminS 

Greek  9    " 
Latin  fi 
Latins 
French  1 

PhUo*.  3 
Ph^ot-a 
FoliL  Ec.  1 
German  4* 

lOB"-          6g 

Or^6 
Italian  1 
HiiioTy2 
French  3 

Latins 
Polit  Ec  1 
Eng.Coinp.5 
Hiatory  18 

Fine  Art.  8 
Eng.Coinp.6 

M"            SS 

French  1 
Phriics  i)> 

(Latin  I 
(Chem.  1 

S3 
Phyi.  Geo.  1 
Geology  ** 

PhilO).  1 

SpuiiBhl 
Germans 
Fine  Art.  *h 

68 

Zoology  8 
Botany  3 
Pkilo,.  a 
Pkiloi.S 

107"          71 

Greeks 
Latin  1 
French  4 
Hittory  2* 
Muticl 

79 

Latins 
French  4 
History  11 
Musics 

n 

Latin! 
IPhHo:  2 
History  13 
Fine  Arts  S 

M               78 

Hirtory  13 
Polit  Ec.  I 
Greeks 
Greek  6 

HiMoryS 
Geology  4* 
Philoa.  I 
EnglUhS 

68 
IDHory  12 
Geology  8 
Ethic.* 
Philoa.  6 

lOS            75 

OreAS 
Lalinl 
Hittory  \^ 
0«rDianl 
French  8 

«4 

Latin  e 
Hiatory  11 
Phlloa.  2'' 
PoUt.  Be  1 

68 

Latin  10 
HUtoiy  14 
PMlos.  9 
Polit.  Ec  6 
PoUt.  Ee.  7 

100           74 

Latin  1 
French  9 
Germui2 
Cbem-l 

70 
Latin  8 
French  8 
FrtndtS 
Polit.  Bo.  I 
B%$U»y2 

GreA6 
EngUah  9 

68 
Chem.  S 
Botany  8 
OentunS^ 
French  I 

Zoology  a" 
Biology  6 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Philot.  a 
Hittory  2 

101             63 

Polit.  Ec.  I 
Birlory2 
Greek  V' 

Utinl 
Chem.  1 

Polit.  Ec. " 
History  11 
Hiatory  18 
PhUoa.  a" 

86 
PoUl  Ec.  8 
Hiitory  9 
Hiatory  14 
Hiatorj  IB 

Chem.  1 
Math.  3 
Greek  B 
Latin  1 
Latin  S 

110             75 

German  1 

French  1 
Mutici 
Zodlogy  3 
Chem.  1 

PhUoa.  1 
History  1 
Geology** 

7* 
Polit  Ec.  1 
Philot.  2 
Hiatory  IS 
English  2 
Englieh  8 

IDS            61 

History  2 
Utinl 
Greek  6 
Germui  1 

French  I 

81 

Hiatory  13 
Latins 
Polit  Ec.  1 
German*" 

History  9 
Higtoiy  12 
PoUt.  Ec.  2 

PhiloM.  2 

Phiio,.  S 

MIJII 

Erne  Arti? 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Rom  Lairl 

Spanish  1 

86 
Fine  Art!  8 
Polit.  Ec.  8 
Rom.  L<ue  2 
Geology  4 
Geology  8 

111              66 

Hittory  2 
Philot.  a 
MaiK.l 
PhjaicB  V 
German  1 

70 
History  11 
Hiatory  13 
Polit.  Ec   I 
Geology  4<i 

83 

History  9 
History  13 
Polit  fee.  2 
EomLawl 

In  Fbmhma«  !»*■:  —  "  ffimiaK  »;  J&«J(«A  Tt  —  "  Qernun  f.  —  "  GoniiM  ».  —  ■■  Fimch  *. 

3y  Google 


CHOICE   OF   STUDIES. 


n^^. 

T?^ 

Srnlor 

^^. 

/uiar 

Brtfor 

112             73 

Biology  e 
Chem.  1 
French  1 
Phyeici  2 

69 

Chem.  8 
German  1 
PhUoi.  1 

76 
Geology  4 
Botany  T 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Engli«b2 
Elocution.  9 

ISO            « 

Germans 
Oer^nSy 
Chem.  1 
ffittoTy2 
French  1 

Cbem.  8 
History  18 

ae. 

GermsaS 
German  «■ 
Chem.4 
[Chm.5 
HnsicS 

113              61 

HUtoryi^ 

Oermanl 
French  3 

7> 
Hiitory  11 
Hirtory  18 
Philoi.  2i» 

PoliL  Ec.  I 

8a 
ffistory  12 
Hirtory  U 
Philoi.  6 
Eag.Comp.G 

ISl              6; 

Hirtory  2^ 
Hirtory  2 
Hirtory  S 
Ortek.lO 
LaUni 
French  1 

67 
Hirtory  11 
History  13 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Fine  Arts  6 

History  11 

Musics 

SpaoiAl 

IM              73 
Hirtory  1*^ 
Hitiory2^ 
Eittoryi 
OritkV' 
GenuftQ  1 
PhiloB.  2 

66 

History  9 
Histoiy  18 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Geology  4* 

History  12 
UittOTy  16 
Rom.  Law  1 
Rom.Lav,2 
FineArUS 

US            - 

French  8 
GemumS 
German  il' 

67 
French  4 
Frtn^e 
German  4« 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Hirtory  I 
Hirtory  2 

7» 

French  4 
Spamstat 
Polit  Ec  4 
FinaAnsS 
Fine  ArU  T 

U5              59 

Ortrht 
Ortek  10* 
Latin  2>> 

Maih.O 
Math.  2 
ifart.  3- 

73 
Greek  T 
Greeks 
Greeks 
LaUn6 

Greeks 
Greeks 
Greek  13 
French  1 

123            56 

Mvncl 
(Geology  4* 
Hirlory  2'' 
Hirtory  2 
French  1 

7a 
Masic2 
MnsicS 
Hirtory  11 
History  13 
Geology  ** 

jriuu4 

Motie  G 
Hiuice 
HiswiylS 
/WmAS 

ue         63 

ffi*tory2l' 
Spaniahl 
DratBingl 
Phyncti^ 
Geology  4' 

HiBtory  11 

Fine  Am  4^ 
French  a 

So 

History  10 
Fine  Arts  3 
Pine  Arts  7 
PhitoM.  2 

124            64 

Hirtory  a 

Greek  I* 
Latin  1 
French  1 
Muriel 

Polit.  Ec.  1 

Latins 

Philot2* 

FoUt.  Ec.  9 
PbliLEt.7 
Fine  Arts  I 
Gtotegfi 

IIT*           60 

Greek? 
LaUnl 
French  3 
German  2 

7" 
Latins 
HLitoty  IS 
Pliys.  Geo.  1 
Geology  4* 

Greeks 
Spanish  1 
French  4 

126             53 

Philos.  1 
(Oermanl 
French  1 
Geology  4< 
EngliA  71 

Philos.  6  " 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
History  13 
Zoology  I 
Fine  Arts  6 

•3 

Ethic*  4 

Phiiots 

Hirtaiy» 
Eng.C«»P-S| 

■M            53 

J%y*.  Geo.  1 
Chem.  1 
flwiory  2 

(Wa/A.  (7 
French  1 

Geology  4?^ 
Chem.  B 
History  1 
Philol.  1 
Polit.  Ec.  I 

7a 

Geology  8 
Geology  18 
History  18 
PKilot.  3 
I^iU».9 

i2e        70 

Botany  3 
Germinl 
French  1 
Chem.  1 

Biology  5 
(German  4> 

Chem.  8 
Birtory2 

Zoology  M 

Polit.  Eel 

SpMiikI      < 

Fine  Alts); 
HiMoiyl 

tl9            64 

phiio,.  2 

GemiMil 
French  2 

Philoi.  G 
Philos.  B 
Geology  i* 
Polit.  Ec.  I 

79 
Ethics  4 
Philos.  » 
Geology  8 
Drawing  1 

12T            64 

Philoi.  1 
Prawing  1 
French  1 
German  1 
Physics  a 

Philos.  6 
Fine  Arts  6 
Fren^a 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Hirtory  2 

•s 

Ethic*  4 
FineAto: 
Halb.  C      1 
Hath.  7 

Il(FMMB«iKTBAB:-"ff««*i;   <»«*«.                                                              | 
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CLASS    OF    1SS4. 


s.^™^ 

«r 

¥^ 

^r- 

Y^ 

y™ 

us              68 

Botany  3 
HiMoryS 
FMloi.  3 
EiiKli»h  1» 
GretkS 

6i 
Zoology  2 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Philos.  5 
Chem.  1 

Polit.  Ec? 
Polit.  Ec.  i 
Philos.  10 
Elhictll 
Chem.  3 

lar        65 

Gr«t  l" 
Oridc3 
Latin  1 
LaUnS 
German  1 
Sifioryt 

66 

Greek  7 
Latins 
ItaUonl 
PoUt  Ec.  1 

7» 

Greeks 

lAtin  8 
Italian  2 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

a»             73 
ny:  Oto.  1 
ZootoTya 

Botany  8 
Biology  5 

Geology  *?^ 
Zoiilosy  6 
Botany  T 
Chem.  2 

7' 
Geology  8 
PalBont.  14 
PhysicB  a 
Drawing  1 

138            59 

Chem.  I 
French  I 
German  1 
Otrman'V' 
Fhilo$.  1 

French  8 
Polit  Ec.  1 
(German  4° 

Chem.  4" 
French  6 
FotH.  Et.  7 
Eng.Comp.6 
History  S 
Fine  Arts  8 

130             6s 

Geology  4<l 
JToA.  2 
Drawing  1 
Phyiics  3 

eo 

Phys.  Geo.  1 
MaUi.  1 
Fine  Arta  *>> 
Chem.  3 

05 

Zoology  3 
Philat.  3 
Hislon-  13 
PoliL  fee.  1 

139             6i 

Phy»ia  1" 
History  2 
(Jfiiii.  a 
Cbem.  1 
French  1 

Physics  a  " 
History  13 
Music  1- 
Musics 
Geology  4' 

PhyriciS 
Math.  3 

Math.  7 
Zoology  3 

ffi»/ory2* 

Phjsici  I- 

Physioa  3 

HiitoiT  \P 
Zoology  2 
Biology  B 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

PoUt  Ec.  4 
PotH.  Ec.  6 
[French  1 

iW             54 

Cffirtory  1» 
Biliary  3^ 
Orttki 

(English  2 
French  S 

History  8 
Fine  Arts  6 
Latin  G 
Polit  Ec.  1 
Zoology  2 
Geology  4< 

History  12 
Fine  Arts  7 
Greeks 
Spamshl 

flirtorya'" 
FfMo:  1 
German! 
French  1 
English  !■ 

Fhllos.  4 
Kom.  Law  1 
PoUt.  Be.  I 

History  10 
History  15 
Ro^LaaS 
/V«uA8 
Botany  8 

141              6i 

Gree*  1" 

Ladnl 
German  V^ 
NittoryS 
French  a 

FintArUl 

63 

LfttinG 
German  1 
Phys.  Geo.  I 
Mudc  1" 

Germans 
History  13 
Musics 

133             53 

ZoSlogy2 
Botany  S 
Chem.  1 
CFr.  German 
i%y.M.lk 

Biology  S 
IFrenckZ 
Cbem.  3 
Ft.  German 
German  1 
Philo..  1 

76 
Otology  4 

Zoology  a 
Musics 
Elocution  9 
Ethics  4 

\a        «5 

German  1 
Greek? 
LaUul 
Physics  3 

fi4 
German  4" 
French  1 
Polit  Ec.  1 
Histoiyl 

Polit  Ec.  a 
Hlstoiyia 
Hislory  IS 

Grttk& 
German  1 

airman  i?' 
French  1 
aem.  1 

64 
PoUt  Be.  1 
Maiie  1 
UittoryS 
History  8 
EngltMh  7( 

Po,it.Ec.'f 
MnsicS 
History  13 
Bloeution  fl 
EngUsha 

143            63 

Phys.  Geo.  1 
French  1 
Grteki 
Mutie  1 
Hittory  2^ 

63 

Fine  Arts  6 
Latins 
PoUt  Ec.  1 

Geology  8  " 
Fine  Arts  7 
Greeks 
Music  3 

13ft             74 

Chem.  1 
Latin  1 
Gorman  1 
Italian  1 

62 

Chem.  8 
Philos.  1 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Zoology  3 

Greek  1 
History  10 
History  12 
History  13 

144"           54 

BngliA  8 

Cbem.  3 
Physics  3 
[Otology  *- 

63 
English  a 
English  4 
Chem.  8 
PoUt  Ec.  1 
Zoology  a 

61 
English  1» 
EngUsh  3 
PolU.  Ec.  S 
Polit.  Be.  7 

136             6> 

fli»tory3k 
/4t(o..  a 
fftyi.  Geo.  I 
German  1 

TO 
History  11 
History  IS 
GeoYo^  4' 
PoUt  Ec.  1 

History  la'' 
Fine  Arta  7 
Zoology  3 
PoUt.  Ec.  S 

IjiFMEmM*liYMia:--Ch™itatr7l;lBv«rtTf.                                        1 
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CHOICE   OP   STDDIE8. 


^■sr- 

Junior 
Ytmr. 

Senior 

^r- 

« 

Yc-JT 

lU            sa 

Irerch  8 

Latin  2" 
Latia  3 
(Polit.  Ec.  1 
luliuil 

5> 

French  8 
Latins 
Greek  10 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Ifiilory  a 
(German  4« 

78 
Frena.B 

Latin  7 
Latin  10 
Fine  AHb  3 
History  18 
PhUoi.  2 
Pkilot.  3 

1S3            6t 

Phyi.  Geo.  1 

Fhysxa  1" 
Chem.  1 
Music  1 

ee 

Geology  4* 
PhUoi.  1 
Physics  a 
Polit  Ec  1 

64 

FkiioM.  2 
Sitt/^ry  3 
Polit.  Ec  4 
Mniic  8 

104              65 
History  1* 
nittory  2* 
German  I 
Greeks 
English  a 

History  11 
Philos.  1 
German  i' 
Polit.  Ec  1 

Hiib>iTl3 
History  IS 
Rom.  L«w  I 
Polit.  Ec.  4 

l«             57 

Niiton/  2 
Orttk% 
Greek  8 

Latin  I 
Latin  8 
PoUt  Ec.  1 

63 
History  U 
Greek  6 
Latins 
Phyi.  Geo.  1 

60 
History  12 
Greeks 
Greek  T 
Philai.  2 
Pkilot.  8 

155             55 

Greek  !<> 
Greek  3 
Latin  2" 
Latin  8 
Phya.  Geo.  1 
History  2 
iEngliA  Tt 

03 
Greeks 

Greek  E" 
Greek  7 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
French  1 

Greeks 
Greeks 
History  18 
Zoology  a 

147            5) 

French  a 

I^ito,.  8 
{Greek  V' 
(EntcliBh  2 

French  3  *^ 
Pliilo..  4 
Philos.  6 
Zoolofty  a 
Fhysict  8 
History  1 

H 

French  6 
French  6 
Pkilot.  S 

Philos.  e 
Hthia  n 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

156             s> 

Phys.  Geo.  1 
Geology  4* 
Chem.  2 
Fino  ArU  3 

5> 

History  I 
History  11 
(Polit.  Ec.  1 
Philos.  1 

70 
Geology  8 
Geology  18 
History  a 
History  U 
FXiloi.  3 
MdsIcS 

li8              51 

Latin  1 
German  1 
(Engliih  !• 
Erench  1 

61 

Bpanish  1 
German  4° 
History  1 
Rom.  Law  1 
Polit  Ec.  1 

Latin  2      ' 
Mneic  S 

History  2 
Som.Law2 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

149"         — 

Fine  Arts  S 
I'hyB.  Geo.  1 
Geology  4-' 
History  13 

61 
Drawing  1 
Greek  5 
Latin  1 
German  1 

Itolian  1 
Greek  6 
Philoe.  V 
Polit.  Ec.  I 

m        S3 

History  2* 

Greek  6 
Greek  10» 
Chem.  2 

(German  1 

«a 

History  11 
lUstory  13 
Phys.  Geo.  1 
Geology  *■» 

ee 

Hirtoryia 
Zoology  a 
Geology-  8 
Geology  18 
Fine  Art.  3 

160"           59 

Germ  an  2 

Jlisiory  2* 
Uietory  2 
MO..IC  2 
Greek  B 

(German  3" 
History  13 
Philos.  2'' 
Music  3 

7" 
German  3 
PoLit.  Ec.  1 

EtlliCB  i 

Fine  Arts  7 
Chem.  I 

15S   .        49 

History  2» 
(German  1 
French  1 
Ziialoz/y  2 
Geology  i* 

eg 

History  11 

German  1 
Polit.  Ee.  1 
Fine  Arts  4>' 
Music  1- 

Philos.  1* 
Chem.  I 
Botany  3 
Biology  B 

l&l                  C2 

llitlory  2 
French  2 
French  8 
Draicing  1 
Chem.  1 

73 
HiBtoty  11 

History  13 
Enc.  Com.  6 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

6a 

Histoo"  « 
History  13 
End.  Com.  B 
Simniah  1 

158            51 

Latin  1 
Greek  6 
History  2* 
Fhilos.  1 
(German  1 

61 

Latins 
Geology  i* 
HUtory  3 
History  11 
German  I 

64 
Latins 
Zo61oKy  3 
History  13 
Fine  Arts  S 

152             61 

Greek  2 
Gretk  6 
Latin  2" 
/.«/.»  3 
EnRli-'h  2 

68 
Greek  9 

Latin  6 
German  1 
Frencli  1 

Pkilos.  3 
Philos.  3 
German  i« 
Frenoh  3 
Polit.  Ec.  I 

160            SI 

Latin  2" 
Jlistory  2 
Physics  3 
Phys.  Geo.  1 
French  1 

60 
Latins 
History  13 
]>rawing  1 
Geology  4* 

Latin  a 
Greets 
Fine  Art*  3 
SpanUhl 

Is  I 
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CLASS  OF  18M. 


niT" 

Jimloc 

^ 

n"™,. 

y™. 

Yew. 

in         55 

Ladnl 

Hiltory  18 
UiuiaS 

Greeks 
Geology  ** 
FoUt.  Ec.  1 
Fine  Aiti  G 

Geology  8 
Geology  16 
PJWoa.3 

Lsg         53 

iruU>fy2^ 
Dramiigl 
Phya.  Geo.  1 
Oredc& 

Bpaniahl 

Hiatory  ll" 

Fine  Arta  4>> 
Geology  44 
Chemra 

«a 

BlataiylS 
Fine  ArtaS 
Geology  8 
Zoology  3 

16S            53 

Latin  1 
OeniunS 
BpuiUh  1 
(Hiitory  13 

51 

(Latin  4 
Greeks 
PhilM.  2" 

Cbem.  3 

Latin  4 
EnglUh  3 
Drairing  1 
Phydci  S 
ZoaiogyS 
Botany  8 

no        45 

French  1 
Grttk  Iff' 

87 
Hiitory  18 
Spanish  3 
Geology  44 
Ore«k& 
PoUt.  Be.  1 

Zo61ogy3" 
Geology  8 
Geology  IB 
Vim)  Arta  8 

m        55 

Ffivi.  Oto.  I 
Geology  4« 
Chem.  3 
FhynttS 
Hi*tory2*' 

Zoology  a^' 
Pine  Alia  40 

Oeology  1" 

MtcDraw. 
Snrreying 

MS            54 

Fine  ArtaS 
Cham.  1 
(Gemwnl 
French  1 

FineAita? 
Chem.  S 
Hiatorj  18 
Phya.  Geo.  1 
Latin  6 

Dtawingl 
FinsArtaT 
Hiatory  13 
Fhiiot.  3 
Phiiot.  8 

va        71 

Ilittory  2* 
Hiitory  » 
History  IS 

Italian  1 
Rom.  Lou  2 

Phya.  Geo.  i 
Zoology  3 
Geology  4* 
Fine  Arta  6 

HUto^s" 
HUtoiylS 
French  1 
Spudahl 

IM              56 

PKyt.  Oio.  1 
nUtory  2* 

Eagliih  2 
Spaniihl 

63 
Geology  ** 
Hiatory  U 
Hiatory  13 
Engliaha 

65 
Zoology  3 
HliWry  10 
Fine  Arts  8 

PhiloM.  3 

1T3            56 

Germaol 
French  1 
Bpaniahl 
Pine  Art!  8 

Hiitoiy  18 
Phya.  Geo.  1 
Geology  44 

Polifc  Ee.  1 
Hiatory  13 
Zoology  3 
Geology  8 

0r««itS 
G«rmul 
«M  ArU  T 
PoUt  Ec.  1 
MuricS 

PhDoa.  4  " 
Philoa.  K 
Chem.  1 
Botany  S 

64 
Philoa.  6 
Zoology  2 
Chem.8 
FineAztaS 

174             54 

Phya.  Geo.  1 
French  1 
German  1 
Phyaic  3 

German  *• 
Hiatory  1 

So 

B0U1178 
Chem.  8 
Fine  Area  8 
Hiatory  13 

IM            40 

BotmyS 
Biologr  5 
Gemun  t 
(Chem.1 

60 

Zoology  « 
PhUoa.  31- 
German  4« 
HistoTylO 
HiatorylS 

7» 
Zoology  3 
Philoa.6 
Fine  ArU  S 
HUtoiyS 

116    .       43 

Latin  1 
ffr«*6 

'German  1 
Zoology  2 

50 
Latins 
Latin8 
German  4<> 
Geology  44 

68 

Latins 
French  1 
ItaUanl 
Geology  18 
HnaicS 

IffI             74 

ffvtory%^ 
BiMtoryi 
Ore**  10* 
Gemun  1 
French  3 

Fine  Art!  6 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Zoology  3 
Ladnft 

Pine  Arta  7 
HUtory  6 
Botany  8 
Biology  S 

116             5> 

Fhya.  Qw.  1 
EDgIiah2 
CPhydcaa 

53 

Hiilory  1 
Zoology  3 
Philoa-  1 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

iGrtOc  10 

Sa 
ffiatofy  13 
FMet.2 
PhOot-S 
PoUb  Be.  4 
PoUt.  Ec.  7 
Fine  Arta  8 

168            54 

Oretki 

Ladnl 

Chem.1 

Oena«nI 

MiMtory2 

«9 

Latins 
Latin6 
Geology  4« 
PMloa.  1 

63 
Greeks 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Zoology  3 
Fine  Arti  8 

ITI              58 

HUtory  13 
Phya.  Geo.  I 
Geology  44 
Fine  Arta  8 

SB 
History  11 
Latin  1 
French  I 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

Hiatory  1(?' 
HiatoiT  13 
French  2 
Fine  Arta  7 

3y  Google 


CHOICE   OF  BTUDIBB. 


B^«. 

a;: 

ar 

"t^ 

Junlw 

^. 

ITS"         — 

Hutoryfl 
(Philo..  6 
Phy«.  Geo.  1 

Historr  10 
(HiBtory  U 
Koni.L.wl 
PoUk  £c.  1 

HlitoiyS 
History  13 
Roin.Laa2 
EngtUh  8 
MuficS 

183"           56 

LaUnl 
Oreik  5 
Phitoi.  1 

German  1 

Latin  e      '' 
Latins 
Geology  4* 
History  I 
History  S 

Greekt      , 

Spaniikl    1 
Zoology  J   1 
lineijUS 

119            40 

Pkya.  Geo.  1 
(Cbem.1 
Oerwanl 
HUtotyV 

51 
ZodloB7  a 
Geolog7  4« 
German  4° 
HirtoiT  18 
DniriDK  1 

Si 

BotwyS 
Geology  8 
Geology  18 
Miuici 

184"           63 

Chem.  1 
Latin  1 
German  1 
Italian  1 

83 
Chem.  2 
Chem.  3 
German  4« 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

Chem.! 
Chem.* 
MoncJ 
Geology  1« 

D3 

History  9 
History  11 
Geology  4* 
Bom.  Law  1 

Histoiyll 
ZoologrJ 
Geolog;! 

ISO            55 

Latin  1 
French  1 
Hilary  2^ 
EiMtory% 

6a 

Greeks 
Zoology  9 
Geology  i* 
PUlof.  1 

Latin  3 
Geology  a 
Geology  18 
MnticS 

ButoryV^ 
mttory2'' 
Germans 
French  fl 
Math.  1 

7a 
History  18 
Polit  Ec.  1 
English  2 
Italian  1 

ffistoijS 
HislotjlJ 

Spwiiital 
Italiut 

Birtory^ 
Eut0Ty2 
Gerounl 
(Prenchl 
Engliiha 

53 
Hlitory  11 
History  18 
(German  !• 
SpanUhl 
Geology  4* 

Hlnory  13 
German  4° 
French  I 
HiuIcS 

fftftoryl* 
BUtory  3 

English  1* 
German3 

18S"          5« 

Phji.  Geo.  1 
Qeologj'  4< 
HlrtoiylB 
CPh7»ci  2 

Zoology  i^ 
Geology  8 
Fine  Arte  i^ 
German  1 

Geology  18 
Hijtory  la 
Fine  Arte  S 
PhUo:3 

Spanish  1 

"A,rr»hiiiHilnl»M-ai.-"NM.l»S-lMliKlnii™didiio*«mplrti.Uieli«i«»           | 
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CLASS   OF   1S8S. 


ELECrrVE  STUDIES  OF  THE  CLASS  OP  18M. 


"S" 

■Si 

BeoloT 
T«ur. 
U84-U. 

ISKi-SS. 

Y.«. 

H. 

»Uth.S 

Pb;aict4 
[PhrricB 

Hath.  6 
Hatb.  S 
Italian  1 
[Drawing  1 

03 
Hath.O 
Math.  10 
Phyiica  S 
Phyrica  7 
B.  Phil.  11 
ItaUan2 
SpaniahS 

9               90 

Greek  2 
GrtekS 
Latinl 
Latins 
Gennan2 

Greeks    ^ 

Latins 
LtUinl 
English  2 

OS 
Greeks 

Latins 
LaHnO 
Greek  10 

10               91 

Math.  2 
Hath.  8 
Physics  2 
Physics  4 

Hath.S 
Math.  6 
Physic  8 
French  a 

Math.  9 
[Math.  10 
Physics  6 
Physics  6 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

S*               03 

Greeks 
Engluh  M 
GermuiS 

Hiitwyl 

[Greeks    " 
EngUah  2 
Engliah  4 
m«toi7  9 

WMOTJU 

Engllah  a 
£QgU>h  3 
Eng.  Com.  fi 
History  11 
History  18 
[PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Kom.  Law  1 

U                Sg 

Greek  2 

Latinl 
Latins 
Philoa.1 

9° 
Greek? 

Ladne 
£a(»7 
Germans 

Ondc6 
Latins 
LaiinO 
Germans 

S                93 

EnglUh  !• 
GennanS 
Philo..  2* 
HUtoryl 

Engliih2" 
Polit.  Be.  I 
HiitorrS 
Hiatoryia 

Rom.  Law" 
PoUt.  Ec.  3 
History  18 
History  15 

IS              go 

PhUoa.  1 
Germans 
Math.C 
Math.  2 

Xloeationf 
I%itot.a 
Ethical 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
HUtoty  18 

OralDxte'l 
Philos.  S 
Philos.  6 
JTWos.  13 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

German  2 

French  1 

04 

Germans 
Pbilos.  V- 
HiMoryl2 
Phyi.  Geo.  1 

OS 

FoUt.  Ec.  1 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 
History  9 
ffi«tory  13 

13              93 

Greek  2    '^ 

Greeks 

Latinl 

[Latin  8 
Germans 

Greek? 
Greeks 
Latin  4 
Latins 
[Latin? 
Comp.PhH.l 

Greek  10 
Greek  13 
Orttke 
iLatini 

S               9. 

French  1 
Chem.  1 
Phyi.Geo.l 
ZooloKj-  2 

03 

Philoa.  1* 
Cbem.  8 
Botany  3 
Biology  6 

English  3  " 
PiWor.8 
JSihict  11 
Polit.  Ec.  4 

U              B9 

Greeks 
Germans 
Math.  2 
Hittory  1 

Sngliths'^ 
German  6- 
Philos.  1" 
Hnsicl 
Chologyt 

Hebrew  1 
Ethics  4 
Philos. « 
History  10 

8                93 

PhiiM.21' 

Oermana 
French  a 

£tUci4    ** 
Chem.  1 
Botany  8 
Biology  S 

EnalxAl 
Chem.  8 

Zoology  6 
Drawing  1 

L5              87 
German  Z 
French  2 
Philos.  2l> 
Zoology  3 

English  3  "^ 
Chem.  1 
Ethics  4 
Biology  B 

Englithl^ 

FrenAS 
Chem.  8 

Latinl 
Italian  1 
HUtoryl 

Greeks    °* 
PoUt.Ec.  1 
Italian  2 
Chem.  1 

Polit.  Ec  4 
Spanish  I 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

Latins 
Inline 
Hath.  2 
[Math.  8 

90 

Greek? 
Greek  B 
Latins 
Math.  6 

93 

Greeks 
Greek  11 
Orttke 
[Greek  9 
L<ain9 
Sanskrit  1 

18              87 

English  8 
Germans 
French  8 

[Hath.  1 
Hath.  2 
Hath.  8 

03 

Physics  a 
Physics  4 
Hath.  6 
Hath.  8 

87 

OralDuAi 
Physics  6 
FhynaB 
ItaUanl 
Chem.  1 

l«TaMHM*itYMia:-ilJ>«aeil».-«erw*I;  6*m*1;  I-ttol;  ZoSaB. 
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CHOICE   OF   STUDIES. 


^^r- 

IW* 

Y«^ 

%». 

't-ST 

Senior 

17              89 

Greeks 
I-«inl 
French  a 
Histoiyl 

91 
Greek  5 
Latin  5 
French  3 
HutotyS 

91 

Polit.  Ec.  1 
Rom.  Lav  1 
History  11 
History  18 
[Hiitory  14 

26             88 

Greeks 

Latin  1 
Germans 
Math.  S 

afi 

Phlloa.  1" 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Germans 

Chem.  1 

8£ 

FhUo*.  S 
Ethica4 

History  13 

IS*             go 

Greeks 
GennallS 
French  1 
Chem.  1 

9> 

Germans 
German  4* 
Zoiilocry  3 
Chem.  8 

86 

Phyi.  Geo.  1 
Botany  3 
Biology  S 
Chem.  2 

2«             87 

OennanS 
French  8 
Chem.  2 
Geology  4<> 

86 

German  40 
French  3 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Geology  8 

84 

HirtoiTlS 
Germans 
PoHt.  Ee.  C 
Polit.  Ec.  8 
Geology  18 

19              91 

Greeks 
Greek  Z 
Latin  1 
io«n8 
Math.  2 

83 

Greeks 
Chem.  8 

89 

Greeks 
Greeks 
Latins 
Latin  9 
Botany  7 

87               81 

Greeks 
PhiloB.  1 
Math.  2 
Chem.! 

87 
Greek  7 
Pkilot.  a 
FhUot.  S 

Botany  3 
PoUt  Ec.  1 

'5. 
Or«ek5 
HiitoiTlS 
Zodtosy  2 
Biology  5 

M             87 

LaHnl 
Latin  8 
Germans 
Math.  2 
Phjsici  4 

Math.  8 
Math.  5 
Math.  6 
Physic.  2 

Englijh  2 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 
History  13 
Kom.  Lair  1 

88*            89 
EDgllsh  !• 
Greek  2 

Greek  Z 
Latin  1 

i<T(l«  3 

Philos.  Sb 

88 
English  S 
Elocution  9 
Fine  Arta  3 
PoUt.  Ec.  I 
Ethics  4 
[Philoa.  6 
Geology  i 

German  1 
Germans 

n            gi 

Greeks 
Gr«fc3 
Latin  1 
Latin  3 
German  2 

83 
Comp.  Ph.  1 
Philo..  2 
Fhilo..Z 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Hiitoryl 

88 

Eng.Comp.o 
Polit.  Ec.  S 
Polit.  Et.  6 
I'otit.  Ec.  8 
History  13 

29               So 

German  2 

French  8 
Iliitory  2 
Math.  2 
Botany  8 

German  3 
PoUt.  Ec.  I 
ILstory  13 
Zoology  a 

« 

Spuiiahl 
French  1 
Physics  2 
Chem.1 

ez         84 

French  2 
HiMory  * 
History  7 
Chem.  I 

87 
French  8 
Elocution  9 
Hlitory  9 
T%iloi.  2 
PolU.  Ec.  1 

History  13 
PoHt.  Ec.  2 
Polit.  Ec.  6 
iPolit.  Ec.  8 

30               87 

Greek  S 
German  1 
PliiloB.  I 
PUys.  Geo.  1 

86 
Eng.Covip.5 
Germans 

Etliics  4 
EihieiU 
Zoology  2 

OraiDit<?6 
Hebrew  1 
Pkilot.  15 
PoUt  Ec.  4 
Bittorv  i 
Pint  Art,  t 

eS             84 

Ortth  8 
Latin  1 
Latin  8 
French  2 
History  1 

86 

Philos.  1 
[Phito,.  2 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
Hiatory  13 

85 

Philoi.  G 
Uistoiy  9 
History  13 
History  15 

31               S3 

German  2 

French  8 
Jiittory  2 
Math.  2 
Chem.  1 

GermMS 
French  8 
History  1 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

M 
Germans 
HistoiTll 
History  13 
Polit.  Be.  » 
Orai  Ditc.6 

24          se 

Frmch  8 
French  1 
German  2 
Historj-  1 
HiitvTy  2 

84 

French  2 

German  4' 
History  12 
History  13 

Eloctition  r 
French  9 
Laiin  2 
Phys.  Geo.  1 
ZooioRy  2 
Gcologn  4 

32               84 

l^Hn  1 

History  1 
Chem.  1 
Biology  6 

88 
Greeks 
Polit.  Ec  I 
Chem.  3 
Zoology  6 

U 

EngilUhS 
PoUt  Ec.  4 
German  a 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

Ii.rm!aHii*NY<iH:->flr«*!;  Crsst  3— < IIkI le»Te o( »bHii«  In  tlw Sudor y««r.         1 

3y  Google 


CIuiBS   OF   18SS. 


*^^«. 

Yw. 

Y«. 

^V-r. 

Junior 

Ybm. 

33             86 

Greek  a 
FreochS 

PhilM.  1 

BiMorya 

8a 

French  8 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

mnoijo 

[Hiitorjl 

So 

Gng.Comp.6 
Bom.  Lawl 
Polit  Be.  2 
Hiitoryia 

U                  88 

German  2 
French  1 
History  IS 
Chem.  1 

80 

Germans 
French  8 
Eiig.Coatp.l 
Sioeutitm.  9 
Philoi.  1>> 

7' 
Germane 
Polit  Ec.  1 
Biology  6 
Chem.  8 

tS                 86 

Greeks 
German  a 

[Chem.  I 
Phys.  Geo.  1 
Zoology  2 

Greeks 
German  4« 
Chem.  8 
[Philoi.  l*- 
Biology  & 

77 

LatiKl 

HiMtcryt 

Zo61ogy« 

34                 86 

Oermui  V 
HiBlorylS 
PoUt  Ec.  1 
Philoi.  2» 

9' 
English  2 
Eng.Comp.S 
Hirtoiy  13 
PoUt.  Ec.  2 
Boat.  Lay,  2 

EngUih  2  ^ 
HUtory  9 
History  11 
Folit.  Ec.  4 
Kom.  Law  1 

t3               S8 

Greeks 

Latin  1 
Latin  i 
German  1 

85 

Zoology  2 
Biolog7  6 
Chem.  I 
Germans 

Greek  1 
Greeks 
Ladn2 
Spanish  1 

35             87 

lAtinl 

GeroMnl 

Hutoryl 

86 

Polit.  Ec.  1 
GerauuiS 
Hiitorr  12 
HlitorylS 

83 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
PoUt.  Ec.  6 
FolH.  Sc.  % 
HUtorylO 
History  11 

U               87 

OermaDl 

PoUt  Ec.  1 
matory  I 
Hittory2 

ai 

PhflOi.  l* 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 
Hiatoiy  D 
History  12 

sat" 

PoUt  Be.  3 
Folit.  Ec.  S 
HlitorylS 

M               8s 

Greek  fi 
Latin  1 
Fhiloi.  1 

80 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
FhUo,.  S 
FMlos.  a 
HUtorrl 
I/iilory  a 

84 

Hlitory  11 
History  18 

tS                 83 

French  1 
Chem.  I 
Zooloer2 
Biology  6 

84 

Polit  Ec  1 
Chem.  8 
Zool(^y  8 
Botany  S 

87 
EngUsh  2 
PoUt  Ec  4 
PolU.  Sc.  C 
Potii.  Ec.  8 
iTWoi.  a 
Fhilo:9 

3T              B3 

I^tinl 
Gerauu»> 
French  2 
Hiitorr  1 

85 

PUlM.  1» 
GsnnanS 
PoBt.  Ec.  1 
mttmyg 

"4 
OralDiM.i 
Ethiiall 
FoUt.  Be.  8 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
lPoUt.Er..S 
Htitoryia 

iB              B7 

Greeks 
Latin  1 
Latins 
German  40 
Philoa.  1 

91 
Greek! 
Latins 
Italian  1 
Fine  Arts  8 

Bng.Comp.6 
Spanish  1 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Fin«ArU9 
HnsicS 

38               84 

GrttkS 
Latin  1 
LaiinZ 
LMiD4 
Uniic  8 
Hniic  ]■ 

83 

Itallul 
Botany  8 
BirtorrlS 
Mn«lca 

B9 

Italian  2 
Zoology  2 
Mntic  S 
MQiice 
iPhilo:  a 

n            79 

Engllib  1> 
German  a 
French  1 
HirtoiylS 

81 

EngUsh  3 
German  4« 
Philos.  l* 
Folit.  Ec.  1 

Bng.Comp.t 
English  2 
Germans 
S^nt  Artt  8 
Fine  AtU  B 

39              84 

Gemunl 
Pbilot.  1 
Hath.  3 
Chem-l 

PoUt.  Ec.  1 
PWI04.  8 
HiitoiTl 
Hittory2 
Phydcs  a 

B3 

PoUt  Ec.  3 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 
Hiitory  18 
Rom.  Law  1 

48             84 

German  a 
Chem.  1 
Hath.  2 
Zodlogya 

84 
Physics  1» 
Chem.  3 
Botany  S 
Biology  S 

Chem.  a    " 
Chem.  4 
Chem.  B 
Zoology  e 

40             83 

ffr«ft2 

LoUhI 
LaUnZ 
Hath,  a 
Cbem.  1 

88 

QrMkl 
PhUot.  1 
Math.  6 
Cbem.  8 

se 

mitoryU 
BthiM  4 
Botany  S 
Biology  fi 

19             78 

Hath.  1 
Hath.  3 
Hath,  8 
Phyridl* 

Hath.  6 
Hath.  6 
Physics  8 
Physics  8 

Hath.  10 
Physics  6 
Physic  7 

3y  Google 


CHOICE   OF  STUDIES. 


s^.™™ 

JicdDr 

^. 

^^ 

1  ^-sr 

i^.   ' 

BO             77 

Oritk  a 

Latin  I 
Latin  S 
German  1 
Math,  a 

Philo..  l* 
Germans 

Greeks     '^ 
Philo..  6 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

Hi>tal7  13 

W              Sa                   77                 75 
OrttkS 

ffrwiS           GredtS           GrMk> 
Latin  1            Ladu  6            Hiitary  1 
Latin  S           PhUos.  I»        HislMj  IS  , 
Germanl        Qermaii  4>       GeraunS 
French  1                                  FrmAi      1 

U              77 

Greek  a 
German  3 
Math,  a 
Math.  S 

Sa 
HlMotjQ 
HiBtory  10 

Polit.  Be  1 
Math,  6 

8a 
History  11 
HistoiTlS 
Polit.  Ec.  2 
Polit.  Ec.  a 

W             83 

Phys.  Geo. 
Physics  a 
GeTTDan  1 
Chem.  1 

Polit  Ec.  1 

Germans 

Hittoryt 

French)     i 
PoUt  Ec  4  ' 

Trench  8 

UUtOTjI 

Hittory2 
Ron.  Law  2 

aa 

Germans 
German  *■ 
French  2 
Hi»tor7  9 

Si 
English  I 
English  a 

French  4 
History  18 

n               73 

FrenrKS 
Hi.K.ryl 
Zfirtorya 
Chem.  1 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

Fhilos.  V 
Biology  6 
Zoology  8 
Chem.  8 

*4 
PkiieM.S 
Pkilo,.\t   1 
Zoology  C 

Polit  Ec.  4 

ta         7« 

Greek  2 

Latin  1 
Latin  a 
HUtorrl 

Si 

Greek  8 
Latin  6 
German  i° 
Spanlghl 

ta 

Bom.  Law  1 
R.  Philol.ll 
Italian  1 
Spanish  8 

Greek  a 
Greek  6 
OnekS 
Latin  1 
Latin  i 

Greek  fi     " 

Polit  Ec  1 
Otology*: 
Philos-lh 

Greek:      1 
Hirt«jl 
Poht  Ec  4  1 
Latinl 

13               66 

Greek  2 
English  1» 
Germanl 
Phllos.  1 

84 

Greeks 
EnglUh  2 
[ifirto^2 
History  18 
Fine  Arts  S 

PoHt  Ec  4 . 
Palil.R.i'- 
Foia.Bi.8' 
History  11  , 
Hi«oiyl5  1 

B4              8j 

Greek  6 
Hlatoiyl 
German  1 
French  2 

English  2  ' 
HUtoiyia 
German*' 
Polit.  £o.  I 

87 
English  2 
HUtory  13 
Polit.  Ec.  i 
PoliL  Ec  6 
Polit.  Ee.  a 

ft4               7> 

Greek  2 
OrtAZ 
Latinl 
LaUnZ 
Germanl 

78 
Greek  1 
Greeks 
OrttkS^ 
Laiinl 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

55              So 

Gennanl 
Hath,  a 
Chem.1 
Chem.  2 

83 

OermanS 
Physic*  2 
Chem.  S 
Chem.  4 

German  8  " 
FrenAB 
Chem.  S 
Chem.  e 
Gt,>lcgy  4 

Greek)      1 
Polit  Be.  4 1 
GeoloKJ* 
Geolt^g 

115               60 

Greek  a 
(Greets 
I«tia6 

83 

Greeks 
FrtnAi 
H>e(otT4 
Hitloryi 
Fine  Art.  8 

■■1 

66             7< 

German  1 
Philoa.  1 
Hirtoryl 
Chem.  I 

8a 
IhtglithB 
Polit  Ec.  I 
PhiloB.  S 
mrtoryS 
Oeologs  i 

OralDiicG 
Polit.  Eg.  S 
Polit.  Ec  8 
HlMory  10 
History  13 

Kom.LsirI 
Polit  E*.  4 : 
HistoiyS    1 
EngUsbl    1 

Latin  i 
Greeks 
Qrtiki 
OrtEkS 
French  2 

81 

Bng.Comp.S 
Greek  7 
Pout  Ec.  1 
Bittoryt 
Prmcka 

Latins 

Fbia.A.» 
History  14 
History  15 

VI             79 
Greeks    " 
German  1 
Hath.  (7 
Math.  2 

7> 
Greek  6 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Math.  I 
Hath.  S 

87 
Greeks 
EngUsh  2 
French  1 
HiBtory  1 

»8             75 
Geman2 
Philo..  1 
Italian  1 
Botanj  S 

65 

Philo..  6 
Zoology  2 
Biology  6 

88 

StMall 
Pkilc  13 
Botany  7 
Polit  Ec.  * 
PUit.  Ee.  6 
Polit.  Be.  6 

Vt               79 

Latinl 
French  1 
Rom.Laa2 
PhUoa.  2* 

S4 
PoUt  Ec.  1 
PoKt  Ec.  4 
Sni;.Oomp.li 
Ethics  4 

JUtMll 

77 
Utinl 
EDgUstl 

Pkilet.  11 
HistoiyU 
FiKt  Jft>» 

^yGooi^lc 


CLASS  OF   1886. 


^^r- 

Jonlar 

Yea. 

?S 

^'^^ 

,^„ 

?^ 

W             73 

Biolofty  6 
Zoology  3 
Gcnmui  H' 
Chom.  1 

S9 
Botany  8 

Zoology  7 
(k-ology  8 
Palaeontol.  U 

.6 

Anatomy  13 
Geology  15 
Geology  17 
Geology  18 
78 

German  6 
Polit.  Ec.  6 
Polil.  Ec.  8 
Horn.  Uw  I 
History  13 

n          73 

Greek  6 
German  2 
Philos.  i 
Geology  t* 

B8 

Elocution  9 
History  I 
Ethics  1 
Ethics  11 
Zoiilogy  2 

Eng.Comp.S 
History  18 
I'olit.  Ec.  1 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 
[Phil.  10 

69»              73 

German  3 
Latin  1 
I'lLiloa.  1 
Math.  6 

76 
Germans 
French  1 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

Math.  6 
[History  2 

18              75 
Greek  B 
Greek  S 
Latin  1 
Chem.  1 

76 
Greek  3 
Greek  5 
Latin  2 

[(LiUinZ 
Chem.  8 

Philos.  2 
Philo*.  S 

Chem.  4 
Cheni.6 

TO               75 

French  1 
French  8 
Polil.  Kc.  1 
History  1 
History  2 

B6 
PoliL  Ec.  2 
Folit.  Ec.  i 
Polit.  Ee.  6 
HiBlory  9 
Otology  * 

Polit  Ec.  8 
[Polit.  Ec.  8 
History  13 
History  1* 
History  15 

»               74 

German  2 
French  3 
Philos.  1 
Chem.  1 

6S 

English  8 
Elocution  9 
Philos.  6 
PoliL  Ec.  1 
History  2 
Otology  4 

83 
Oraim>c.6 

Ethic*  n 

Polil.  Ec.  4 
History  18 
Palaeontol.14 

n          So 

Greek  2 
Greek  3 
Latin  1 
Latin.  3 
Philos.  1 

76 
Eng.Comp.5 
Elocution  9 
History  13 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Rom.  Law  1 

SG 

Eng.Comp.6 
History  9 
History  10 
Polit.  Ec.  3 

Fine  Aria  9 

80             77 

Greeks 
German  1 
French  2 
History  1 

Philos.  3 
German  4- 
English  2 
History  12 

aeology  4 
EthicsU 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
English  2 
Fine  Aiis  8 
Fine  Art*  9 

12               69 

Greeks 
German  3 
Fhiloa.  1 
Moth.  8 

79 

rng/iji  8 
Polit.  Kc.  1 
Ethics  * 
Geology  4 
History  18 

81 
Polit.  Ec.  i 
Polil.  Ec.  6 
Polit.  Ec.  8 
Ethics  11 
Fkilot.  3 
Hiatory  9 

81                71 

Greek  B 
Latin  1 
History  2 
Som.  Lav>  2 
German  1 

76 

Elocution  9 
Pkitot.  2 
History  13 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
German  3 

Oral  Disc,  e 
English  2 
History  9 
Phys.  Geo.  1 
Otology  4 

13               76 

Philos.  2b 
German  2 
Frenfli  1 
Italian  1 

73 

Elhio  t 
Polit.  Ec.  I 
History  12 
Italian  2 

Ethic,  11  '' 
Philos.  6 
Pkilo,.  12 
History  10 
Spanish  1 

88               66 

Mnsie  I 
Music  3 
Froncli  I 
German  1 

81 
Music  2 

Chem.  1 
Physics  2 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

80 

Mnsic  5 
Music  6 
Physics  S 
History  2 
Oeology  4 

"               75 

French  8 
Philos.  2"' 
German  1 
History  1 
lliiiory  2 

71 

Polit.  Ee.  : 
History  12 

History  13 
Zoology  2 

84 
Orctt  Di,c.  C 

Philos.  12 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
Ethics  11 
History  U 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

83               76 

German  2 
French  2 

French  8 
Historj-  1 
Histoi-y  2 

64 

Polit.  Ec.  1 
Philos.  V 
History  9 
History  12 

Polil.  Ec.  4 
Polit.  Ec.  C 
French  9 

History  13 
Music  3 

W              73 

German  5 
Philos.  1 
Historv  i 
Goolo^  4* 

75 

Fine  Arts  3 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Chem.  1 
Geology  8 

English  7     | 
Fine  Arts  0 
Kthlca  4 
History  13 
Palaeontol.14 

Si               71 

German  I 
French  1 
Chem.  2 
Geology  i^ 

76 
German  3 

German  4« 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Zoology  2 

German  5 
French  8 
Polil.  Ec.  e 
Polit.  Ec.  8 
History  13 
Drawing  1 

le               6g 

German  2 
Muoic  lo 

ChPm.  1 
PhyMcs  2 

83 

Philos.  l* 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Chem,  3 
Zoology  2 

Eng.Comp-lB 
PoUt.  Ec.  ;! 

Palaeontol.H 
Biology  5 

•As  Special  Stadmt  iDlSSl-SI  bod  talon  ifaUmafte.  ».    In  Fbeshiak  Tbah  :  -  •  Gcmum  1 , 

3y  Google 


CHOICE   OF  STUDIES. 


80^.02- 

Jimlor 
Y«r. 

?s; 

B.^^„ 

S," 

^T 

86             S9 

Engli$h  7* 
HittOTv  2 
(Germai  1 
French  1 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

8a 

DrBTTing  1 
History  9 
History  13 
History  18 
Polit.  F.C.  4 

Eng.C0111p.12 
History  14 
Phi'os.  1 
rolit.  Ec.  6 
I^lit.  Ec.  8 

94              63 
Greeks 
German  1 
History  8 
Geology  4* 

FoUt.  Ec.  1 
PoUt  Be.  4 
HiMOjyl 
FineAitaS 

So 
PoUt,  Ec  6 
PoUt.  EcB 

History  11 
Hirtoiy  13 

PIMot.S 

86               63 

Gennanl 

History  1 
History  8 
History  4 

PoUt  Ec. " 
History  8 
LHistory  9 
History  12 
Spanish  1 

Bo 
Polit.  Ec.  6 
J'oM.  Ec.  8 
History  10 
History  14 
Music  3 

Greeks 
History  1 
Math.  3 

Chem.  1 

PoUt  Be.  I 
Hittofya 
Math.  1 
Chem.  8 
Mte.  Drau. 

S4 

Biolc«yB 

GeolagjB 
GeoloBT  16 
GtaXogj  18 

Greeks 
Latin  1 
French  2 
Math.  1 

68 
Greek  7 
LaUnS 
History  I 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
[G^logyi 

79 

Eng.Coinp.S 
History  10 

Biology  S 
Geology  8 
[_Grology  4 

M             70 
History  1 
History  8 
Physic.  2 
Geology  4^ 

74| 
mrtoryi 
Philo,.  2 
Polit  Ec.  1 
Geology  S 
Fine  Arts  S 

80 
HIMory  11 
Greek  10 
PalaeontoLU 
Geology  U 

88               67 
EnglUh  71 
m>tory  2 
Drawing  1 
Malh.  1 
Geology  4'' 

EngtitK  8 

History  13 
French  8 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Fhiloi.  2 
Fhilot.  8 

Eng.Comp.l:; 
History  U 
Polii.  Et.  6 
Polit.  Ec.  8 
PhiloB.  6 

OT               47 

German  1 
French  1 
History  1 

(Moth.  2 

So 

0#rmMi4« 
Spanish  1 
PoUk  Ec.  1 
Zoology  S 
Biology  5 

Phik«.l" 
Spui>h2 
HittorgS 
Botany  8 

89             78 

Greeks 

Spanish  I 
German  1 
History  1 

7' 
Fine  Arts  3 
Spanish  2 
Zoology  2 
Hi6ton'13 

78 
Greek  10 
Spanish  3 
[PoliL  Ec.  4 
History  7 
History  11 

D8              63 
Latin  1 
German  1 

History  1 
Chem.  1 

Polit  Ec.  1 
Fine  Arts  8 
History  13 
Chem.  8 

74 
Polit  Ec.  4 
Zoology  a 
[Hiatory  8 
HUtory  13 
Phaoi.a 
PKUoi.  8 

90'              63 

EngiiiK  71 
French  4 
Latin  3 
Fine  Arts  4" 
Geology  4-1 

Engtiih  8 
French  4 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Fine  Arts  3 
Ilittory  2 

8z 

Eng.Comp.lS 
Polit.  Ec.  fi 
PoUt.  Ec.  8 
ILstory  13 

99              7» 

Latin  1 
German  1 
French  1 
History  1 

Polit.  Ec.  1^ 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
French  S 
Uiitory  2 
Philos.  l* 

70 
Engluh  a 
Music  S 
History  11 
History  18 

91              ji 
Greeks 

History  1 
L..lin  1 
Geology  4* 

m»lory  2 
History  12 
Frfnch  8 
Polit.  Ec.  I 
Fine  Arts  3 

72 
Greek  10 
History  11 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
PolH.  Ec.  6 
Polit.  Ec.  8 

'100             56 

Latin  1 
German  1 
Math.  1 

Chem.  1 

78 

History  1 
Phys.  Geo.  1 
Zoology  2 
Chem   3 

Bo 
PHilM.  2 
HittoryS 
Botany  3 
Biology  5 
Chem.  4 

82               78 
Latins 
German  9 

French  1 
Philos.  1 

Polit.  Ec.  1 
Hielary  10 
HUtory  13 
EthicB  4 

66 
Polit.  Ec.  4 

History  8 
History  14 
History  15 

101             63 

Greek  5 
Latin  1 
Phys.  Geo.  1 
Geology  4' 

PoUtEc.'l 
Spanish  1 
History  12 
Zoology  2 

78 

Gt«eklO 
Spaniah2 
FrcntkB 
Fronds  9 
MnsicS 

03               71 

Greek  5 
Latin  1 
J/iston,  2 
French  3 
German  1 

72 

EngliA  S 
History  1 
History  13 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Gfclogy  4 
[(PhysiCB  2 

English  7" 
History  11 
History  14 

Phiioi.  2 
Phiioi.  3 
Eikia  11 

10*             61 

Latin  1 
German  1 
Philos.  a" 
Phys.  Geo.  1 

78 
Polit  Ec.  1 
History  13 
Bom.  Law  1 
Zoology  2 

PoUtEc4 
History  8 
History  9 
Geology  8 

IH  Fb«h-ab  y.*= :- '  F«adi  t.                                                     ( 

3y  Google 


GIA8B   OF   I8SS. 


sr 

Benin 

^'sr 

« 

BudoT 

103             74 

Gi«k5 

L.tiDl 

GermBn  1 
French  a 

PoUt.  Ee.  1 
French  4 

fi7 
Greek  10 
Spaniiha 
Germans 
Frentk9 
MiulcS 

US              74 

Greek  A 
Greeks 
Germul 
Chem.  1 

*7 
Oreekl 
Greeks 
Spanish  1 
HitU>ry2 
[(History  13 
Otology* 

s> 

Greeks 
Greek  10 
(Greek  9 

M01IC8 

104              77 
Greek  2 

Greeks 
Or«k8 
Ladnl 
ia«»8 

Greeks 
Greek  7 

Greeks 
Greek  9 
Greek  10 
JUtinS 
Latin  6 

US            63 

Germuia 
Germans 
AnuAS 
Hiatoiyl 
nUtoTy2 

68 
German  60 
Engliaha 
French  1 
PhUoB.  1^ 

78 
German  7 
Bng.Comp.l3 
Si^nishl 
PoUt  Eo.  4 

M»            S5 

(OemuuS 
CJhem.  1 
Philos.  1 
Zoology  a 

70 

GFemunl 
Chem.  8 
BoMmyfl 
Biology  6 

HMoryS 
French  I 
FrtnehS 
Phya.  Geo.  1 
Zoology  6 
Geology* 

U4            Si 

(German  I 
French  1 

History  1 

ee 

EngllahS 
German  1 
French  a 
Spanish  3 

Italian  1 

Bng.Comp.l2 
Polit  Ec.  4 
Muflca 

106            67 

LAdnl 
Oemunl 
Philo«.  1 
Hiitoryl 

PoUt-EcV 
QenuaaS 
Ethict4 
HIrtoiTl* 

76 
Oral  Di$e.  6 
German? 
Eaie»\l 
Fhiloa.  6 
ilWoa.  8 
FKiio$.V) 

Genmml 
French  1 
Physics  a 
Chem.  1 

63 

German  4* 
SnfflukS 
Muaicl 
Hath.  3 
Jfte.  Drmc. 

74 

PoUt.  Ec.  1 
HnsieS 

ue         53 

Greeks 

Latin  1 
(German  1 

Phyric.  1» 

Gr«kB      ^ 
Latin  a 

(German  1 
Musics 

Zoology  a 

S3 
Greek  1 
Greeks 
Greek  10 
Chem.  2 
Phyi.Geo.  1 

un        65 

Ftiiloe.  1 
Fine  Ani4i> 
Kl7iic2 
Oeol<^4« 

ee 

PollL  Ec.  I 
Fine  Art«  8 
Phyaici  S 
Geology  8 

PoUt  Ec. " 
Drairing  1 

Eng.Comp.lZ 

w*         ei 

German  1 
French  1 
Philos.  2* 
Drawing  I 

[Latin  2     63 
English  2 
Bittoryi 
Polit.  Ee.  1 
Fine  Arts  8 
Otology  4 
Botany  8 

•7 
EngUsha 
Italian  1 
Polit  Ec  4 
HnaicS 

tos          75 

Greeks 

mtiory2 
Pbya.  Geo.  1 
Zoology  3 

53 

Spu^ihl 
Polit  Ec.  1 

Otology  i 

Greek  10 
Polit  Ec.  4 
History  S 
MnalcS 
Botany  S 

loa        6s 

Hiitary  1 
HUtoryS 
Philoe.  2» 
Phy..  Geo.  1 

03 
Eloeulion% 
History  18 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Otology  4 
Zoology  2 

Or^Ditelt 
History  9 
Hiatory  14 
Fkilo:  13 
Bom.  Law  1 

U8            73 
Pl>y>.  Geo- 1 
Zollogy  2 
Botany  8 
Biology  S 

71 
PaIaeontol.l4 
Zoology  6 
Chem.  1 
History  1 

Geology  8 
French  3 
Cbem.  8 
PoUt  Eo.  4 

Ufl              5> 

English  3 

(German  1 
Physic.  2 
Geology  4fi 

Latin  2      S9 
EnglUk  8 
History  1 
Eirtory2 

Polit.  Ee.  1 
Geology  8 

66 

EngtUk  7 

PoUi.  Ee.  8 

110             55 

OernMnl 
French  1 
Fbydci 3 
Geology  4* 

7' 
SnglUhS 
LaOna 
HiMioryi 
Geology  8 
ZoSlogyS 

8| 

EngiUh  7 
ftne  Arti  8 
Hiftory  11 
GeoIogylS 

(EngliahS 
German  1 
Physics  a 
Geology  4* 

78 
Eittoryi 
Philos.  l"- 
Fhilo:  8 
Polit  Ec.  1 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 
Geology  8 

ei 

Hiatory  11 
HistotT  13 
PoUt  Eo.  a 
Polii.  Ec.  6 
Polit.  Ee.  8 
Palaeontal.l4 

111               63 

Greeks 
Gonnanl 
PhUo..  a* 
Phy*.  Geo.  I 

PoUt.  Ec.  4 
Hiitoryia 

Fine  Art.  8 
FineArtaT 

71 
Greek  10 
Hniica 
PUloa.  S 
Chem.  2 

•EwUnraofabHBadiiiiBsdMBMdaryHr.                                              | 

.Google 


CHOICE    OF   STUDIES. 


80^™™ 

Ymt. 

^ 

B<^™«. 

Jimkn 
Y«. 

s: 

181            48 

French  1 
History  1 
Hitloryi 

(Latin  1 

iLaUnS 

57 
Philos.  1" 
History  S 
History  13 
Math.  C 
Chem.  1 

81 
Zoology  9 
Botany  3 
Biology  E 
Math.  8 
Chem.  8 

ISO               43 

(Greeks 
German  1 
Chem.  1 
Zoology  2 

ee 

Greeks 

French  1 
(PoUt.  Ec.  1 
MdsIc  1 

71 
Greek  10 
SiMtoryl 

(Fiencli! 
Polit.  Ec  4 

Hnsici 

U8*           65 

English  I- 
Snglith  71 
Hlatorjl 
ffUtory  2 
Phyeioi  2 

ea 

English  2 
Englith  8 
History  12 
Pft.7o».  2 
Polit,  Ec.  1 

71 
Engliah  3 
Eag.Comp.S 
Oral  Diic.  6 
EUcuiion  9 
Polit.  Ec.  i 

131             65 

German  1 

French  1 
History  1 
Philos.  I 

63 

(EUxviion^ 
(Folit.  Be.  1 

Fine  Arts  S 

J*i7o».  8 

Ethics  4 

to 
ElocMmi 
Italian  1 

1*3"           57 

French  1 
Drawing  1 
Physics  2 
Chem.  I 

English  S 
Philos.  1>> 
HMoryi 
Math.  S 

63 
German  I 
PhlloB.  4 
PoUL  Ec.  1 
Math.  6 

.BtkiaW 

EngUibS 

(English  1 

63 
Spanish  1 
Zoology  8 
Fine  Arts  8 
Physics  3 

i.aa-..'^ 

PoUt-Ect 

ISi              55 

Qennan  2 

Philos.  Si- 
History  1 
Bittorya 

English  3 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Fine  ArU  8 
Histoiyia 

7fl 
Music  8 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 
Fint  ArU  9 
Chem.  2 
Geology  4 

OrtdiS 
Bittoryi 
Drawing  1 
Physics  2 
Math.  1 

Greeks 
German  I 
History  1 
History  8 

66 

Spanish  1 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 
History  12 
Fine  Arts  3 

18&          >K 

French  I 
Philot.  2*> 
Hiitoiy  I 
Math.  2 

63 
Elocution  9 
FrauhB 
Ethics  4 
HUtory  18 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

64 
Eng.Comp.I2 

PKUai.  10 
History  9 
Polit.  fee.  4 

GredIO 
Polit.  R.  1 
HistoiTll 

MnsieS 

134            43 

(Greeks 
(Latins 

History  1 

Chem.  1 

PoUt  Ec.  1 
French  1 
Hitioryi 
Fine  Arts  1 
ZoSlogy  3 
Otology  4 

6g 

186            ea 

Greek  6 
Drawing  1 
(Hirtoiy* 
Geology  4' 

66 

Latin  2 
Fhie  Arts  S 
Phys.  Geo.  I 
Zoology  B 

Eng.Comp.l2 
Spanish  1 
iRstory  11 
Hirtory  18 
MnsIcS 

Historrr 
Hiftorjll 
rtpuJr(.8 
Phji.  Gfo.  1 
GwiopS 

181            sS 

(Latin  1 
French  8 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Hiiloiy  1 

70 
German  1 
French  * 
Spanish  I 

Fhiios.  a 

FhitoM.  8 
Botany  8 

66 

FrauhS 
Spanish  2 
EirtoryS 
Philos.  6 
Geology  4 

135            50 

Greeks 
Latin  1 
German  1 

(Histolyl 

66 

EngUsh  3 
Latins 
Gtology  4 
HitU»yi 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Fine  Arts  S 

Eng.C(o^lJ 
Model 

Geoloff! 

GeotoffH 

188            68 

PoUt.  Be.  1 
History  S 
Histoiy  18 
Geology  i* 

•7 

FoUt  Ec.  1 
Chem.  I 
Zoology  a 
Geology  8 

65 
JnyKsftT 
Oral  Disc.  6 

136             64 

Greeks 
Latins 
History  1 
Geology  4* 

S3 

Fine  Arts  3 
History  13 
History  13 
Geology  8 

Greek  10 
HaiicS 
Z«ilac> 

P.U«)nl<^14 
Geolopl'' 

189            57 

Greeks 
Greek  T 
Geimanl 
Zoology  3 

SngliiK  8 
Greeks 
Spanish  1 
Botany  3 
History  2 

78 
Greeks 
Greek  8 
Greeks 
Germans 
[Hlatoiy  18 

137            59 

Greeks 

Philos.  2» 
Histoiyl 
History  2 

PoUt.  Ec.  1 
FIneArtsS 
Hiftoryia 

C9 

Eog.Coap.lS 
Polit  £«■ » 

ffiMorfS 
lliukS 
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^^ 

,^ 

K: 

%^" 

/■oin 

SeDloI 

IMT. 

138            40 

Greeks 
Genninl 
Hiitory  I 
CFhyric.2 

67 
PkOot.  3 
PUIoi.  S 
Hiatoiyia 
Polit  Ec. 
FineArtaS 
Zoology  i 

Hiitory  1 
Polit.  Ec.  e 
Polit.  Ee.  S 

m         53 

German  1 

French  1 
PWloa.  a" 
Zoology  2 

Italian  1   " 
(Polit  Ec.  1 
Philoa.  6 
Otology* 
Bitiorii 

65 
Greek  10 
Polit  Ec.  4 
Botany  S 
Geology  8 

EugUib  9 
ElocuUmtS 
Zoology  2 
J*ifo.  8 
Polit  Be.  1 

LatiD6 
EnglLiha 
Hiatoiy  18 
Phyi.Geo.1 

laa         5< 

Philo..  1 
Historyl 
Phya.  Geo.  1 
Geology  4* 

62 

EngliA  8 
ffuiory2 
Spaoiah  1 
Zoology  9 
FineArUS 

71 
Polit  Ec.  4 
Hiatoryll 
Mnaic  8 
Botany  8 

Latin  I 
(Qennanl 
Hintoryl 
Geology  4« 

I40            SS 

OernunS 
French  2 
(Hlatory* 
Hlttory  18 

47 

(Pobt.  Ee.  1 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 
Hiatory9 
HUtorylS 

Eng.Comp.lS 

Pom.  Ec.  1 

Hiatory  11 
HuaicS 
Fhiioa.  1 
Etkian 

14B            63 

German  1 
Phy«M  1" 
CLem.  1 
Zoology 

60 

Engliab  1 
Philoa.  !>• 
Botany  8 
Biology  5 

(Polit  Ec.  V 
J^iloj.  a 
Bitiory2 
Mnaic  1 
UuaicS 

IM>           54 

Greeks    " 
Latin  1 
Philoa.  1 
Geology* 

HittoTvi'^ 
LadnS 
Phiio».2 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 
Zoology  3 

HlMory  1 
Hirtory  U 
AMiuU 
Polit.  Ee.  4 
Pom.  Be.  8 

141          ee 

BnglUhn 
Freach  I 
Hiatoryl 
Suk>Ty2 
Geology  ** 

«0 

FrtHdiS 
HiMorylS 
HiatorylS 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

Eng.CoiDp.l2 
Spaniihl 
Hi»toryll 
Phya.  Geo.  1 

lU            54 

Greekff 
Qennan  1 
Phya.  Geo.  1 
Geology  4^ 

(Spanish  1 
Zoology  2 
Hiatoiy  18 
Bitton,a 

63 
Greek  10 

Err 

Hiatory  1 
HiKtory  11 

1M£             S8 

Grpek  6 

Spanish  1 
HiatoryS 
Geology  ** 

H 

Pine  Arti  8 

ee 

OieeklO 
Polit  Ec,  4 
Hialory  11 
Miuicd 

1*3            99 

Gemunl 
French  1 
Hl-torj-l 
Geology  i* 

03 

OemuuiS 
Fine  Art*  8 
Bitloryi 
Pollt.  Ec.  1 

05 
Bng.Comp.ia 
Eihifil 
FrtnAS 
Hiatoiy    1 
PoUt.  Ec.  4 

US             48 

Gemuml 
Frtndii 
ffiitofya 
(Phya.  Geo.  1 
zoology  2 

St 
Greeks 

PoUt'L.  1 
MoaicS 

nilloa.  1 
Italian  1 
Polit  Ec.  4 
Drawing  1 
\.aeob,gyi 

144            SS 

LtUnS 

GernuD  I 
History  8 
Geology  4« 

« 

MnricS 
G)ermaii8 
Hiatoryl 
Hutoryia 

63 
Greek  10 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
PoUt.  Ec.  I 
Draving  1 
Geology  18 

IA3            40 

(German  1 
HUtory  1 
Phya.  Geo.  1 
Geology  4* 

05 

/*iVo».  S 
JTiitoryS 

Hiatory  la 
Zoology  3 
Geology  8 
Fine  Art.  S 

ea 

Greek  10 
Hiatory  11 
Polit.  Ec  1 
(Polit.  Ec.  4 
MoaicS 

i4fr         sy 

Germuil 
French  9 

Uiatoryl 

Buioryt 

So 

0«nDMi4> 
Polit.  Ee.  4 
Hnric8 
Hinoryl9 

fi4 
Englial.  S 
EngUAl 
Hiatory  10 
Hiatoryll 
[HiatoTT  13 
Otology  i 

LS4            50 

Germml 

S^i'i 

59 

FrtnthS 
Bpaniah  3 
Ilittoryi 
(Hiatory  13 
IlneArtaS 

53 

(English  3 
Eng.Comp.18 
Itahanl 
PoUt  Ec.  4 
Pby».  Geo.  1 

French  1 
SiMiilabI 
Geology  4' 

6s 

Latin  a 
ItaUanl 
Spaiuah9 
FineArtaS 

fia 

Eng.Conip.l2 
ItaUana 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
Hnaic  8 
Eittoryi 

tA5            45 

German  1 
PrtnckB 
Sittoryi 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
(Geology  4* 

53 
Fine  Arti  3 
Hiatory  1 
Hiatory  13 
Polit  Ec.  4 

Eng.Comp.li 
French  1 

History  11 
Mnsio8 
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B^^ 

Y»^ 

Yur. 

%«. 

SS 

^      1 

156            5B 

Hiitaiyl 
Drawing  1 
Zoology! 
Geology  4* 

4B 
LaHnS 

Fine  Arts  8 
Engliih  8 
Polil.  EC.  1 

55 

HiitoryU 
Mnsic  8 
EDg.Coinp.lS 
Polit.  Ec.  4 

English  1> 
Sngliih  71 
Pkiioi.  1 
Qermui  1 

OreA  10 

at 

English  2 
Eng.Conip.S 
Glfaics4 
PoUt.  Ec.  1 

Bs,K*<i 
Eng.Co-pi 

Polit  Ec  J 
FolitEbt 

IM            43 

GerniOTl 
Geology  4* 
CHiatoryl 

Bine  Am  *" 

Greek*    " 
Latins 
Spanish  1 
History  1 
Fine  Arts  8 

6a 

Eog  Comp.ia 
ItsliMil 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
Musics 

IW"           85 

Greek  2 

L>Unl 
LaiinS 
Polit.  Ec.  1 

Phys.  Geo.  1 
Zoology  a 
Botany  3 

Nat  Eft  li 
ZoologjC 
Botany  I 

158"          gi 
Fhilo,.  1 

French  1 
aernuuS 

Ethica*    " 
Philo..  G 
Polit.  Ec.  1 
Hiitoi74 

Ethict  1 
Fhilo,.  10 

Eng.Conip.S 
BngliA  6 

'•^■^"l 

183"         se 

(Zoology  3 
Pbilos.  2" 
Hitlorya 
Sevi.Ltui>2 
Math.  1 

55 
Zoology  3 
Polit  Ec.  1 
Polit.  Ec.  4 
(PWil  JStfi 
Polit.  Ec.  7 

Ph71.Gw.ll 
G«doo* 
(PoHtltl 

French  I 
Gennftnl 
Hiitoryl 

80 

FrenchS 
Sitlory2 
Hiatoiyia 
PoUt  Ec.  1 
Philos.  1 

French  8 
Polit^^c.  4. 

!«*"■  "      6s 
Chemistrr  1 
Zoology  8 
Englisli  3 
German  4" 

Chemistry  1 
Uirtotyi 
Engluk  8 
Polit.  Ec.  I 
Italian  3 

Historrll 

Histo^lJ 

160>l          Sg 

Greeks 
Greeks 
Latin  1 

Hiitoryl 
[Hkth.  3 

87 
Greek  5 
EnglUb  1* 
Philot.  1 
PhyiiM  B 

Greek  7 
English  a 
Chero.  1 

ffiBtoryU 

phikt-i   , 

Etiiall     \ 

; 

These  three  hundred  and  6fty  choices  of  stadies,  euJi  of 
which  covered  three  years,  suggest  many  different  reflections 
and  lines  of  inquiry  and  discussion.  It  is  proposed  to  discuss 
tiiem  here  under  six  separate  heads:  1.  The  degree  of  spe- 
cialization in  study  frhich  liberty  of  choice  has  produced. 
2.  The  wisdom  of  the  choices  as  regards  continuity  of  stndy 
or  persistency  in  the  same  or  kindred  studies  from  year  to 
year.  3.  The  supposed  prevalence  of  a  disposition  to  choose 
easy  subjects.  4.  The  expediency  of  limiting  choice  hy  pre- 
scribing groups  of  cognate  studies.  5.  The  effect  of  diversity 
of  studies  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  College.  6.  The 
meaning  of  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

1 .  It  is  a  principal  advantage  of  the  elective  system  that  it 
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permits  the  student  to  concentrate  his  work  npon  the  sabjectB 
in  which  his  capacity  is  greatest,  and  so  to  be  thoroag^  in  a 
chosen  line  of  stady.  This  fireedom  for  the  student  to  spe- 
cialize has  the  incidental  advtmtage  of  effectively  developing 
the  advanced  instruction  of  the  Collie,  for  zealous  teachers 
are  always  ready  to  lead  ambitious  students  on.  Now,  the 
freedom  which  has  these  great  uses  might  conceivably  admit  a 
serious  abuse,  —  namely,  a  specialization  so  extreme  as  to  im- 
pair that  general  cultivatioa  and  openness  of  mind  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  in  educated  men.  It  is  therefore  an 
interesting  inquiry,  is  specialization  extreme  or  too  common  in 
the  above  recorded  350  cases? 

The  following  table  gives  by  number  all  the  cases  of  special- 
ization of  studies  sufficient,  or  more  than  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity to  qualify  the  student  as  a  candidate  for  "Honors"  at 
graduation  in  one  or  more  of  the  several  departments  in  which 
Honors  are  ^vea.  (For  the  qualifications  required  for  Honors 
in  these  subjects  respectively  see  Appendix,  p.  185.  A  few 
elementary  courses  in  languages,  philosophy  and  histoiy  can- 
not be  counted  for  Honors.  See  the  annual  list  of  courses 
of  instruction.)  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  student 
who  seeks  Honors  must  devote  about  half  his  time  during 
three  years  to  studies  within  the  department  in  which  he 
seeks  them ;  but  this  restriction  to  studies  within  the  chosen 
department  is  by  no  means  absolute,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
r^pilations  just  referred  to.  In  the  Class  of  1884,  fifty  oat 
of  the  sixty-eight  persons  who  specialized  iheir  work  enough, 
or  more  than  enough,  for  Honors,  devoted  not  more  than 
^  of  their  tame  for  three  years  (excluding  the  little  time 
given  to  prescribed  subjects)  to  studies  within  a  single  depart- 
ment, or  counting  for  Honors  in  that  department ;  and  only 
fifteen  devoted  }  or  more  of  their  time  for  three  years  to  the 
subjects  of  a  single  department,  or  to  cognate  subjects  in 
closely  related  departments.  These  last  fifteen  cases  are  uos. 
2,  4,  5,  8,  9,  11,  28,  31,  32,  34,  36,  48,  85,  115,  and  129, 
and  among  these  cases  nos.  31,  32,  34,  and  48  are  cases  of 
extreme  concentration  of  work,  three  of  the  four  being  in 
Classics  and  one  in  mathematics  and  physics.  lu  the  Class  of 
1885  there  were  only  thirty  cases  in  which  study  was  special- 
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ized  even  to  the  moderate  decree  required  for  Honors ;  and 
eighteen  out  of  these  thirty  peraons  gave  not  more  than  -^ 
of  their  time  for  three  years  to  studies  which  could  be  counted 
for  Honors  in  a  single  department.  The  other  twelve  per- 
sons—namely, DOS.  1,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  49,  68,  70,  86,  104, 
and  162  — gave  J  or  more  of  their  time  to  one  subject  or  to 
closely  related  subjects ;  and  eight  of  these  twelve  cases  are 
cases  of  extreme  conceatration  of  work, — namely,  nos.  1,  8, 
9,  10,  13,  49,  68,  and  104  —  four  of  tbe  eight  being  in 
Classics,  three  in  mathematica  and  physics,  and  one  in  natural 
history. 


All  th«  Caies  ( 

IF  THB  PRBCBDIirO  TaBLB)    OF   SPBCULUATION    OF    StCSIU 

I     MOBB     THiM     BUFFICIEin     lit    QDAKTIIT,    TO    QIIAUFT    FOB 

"  HONOBB." 

1884 

83.  PoUt  Sdenoe. 

88. 

Nat.  History. 

10.  Phyi.4Math. 

Ko. 

St.  Clasaio. 

96. 

NaL  HUtory. 

11.  Classics. 

86.  Pot.Sci.&Hbt.    97. 

Clasaics. 

13.  Classics. 

2.  Semitic  Lsng. 

87.  History. 

101. 

Pol.  ScL  4Hist.  19.  Classics. 

8.  ClBssicii. 

89.  Polit  Science. 

111. 

Pol.Sci.4Hist84.  PoLSci.4mil. 

i.  Nat,  History. 

40.  Nat.  History. 

114. 

History. 

48.  Chemistry. 

S.  Nat.  HUtoiT- 

43.  Polit.  Science. 

116. 

Classics. 

49.  Uathemadct. 

8.  Clasrica. 

46.  PDl.Sci.4HMt  121. 

History. 

56.  Chemistry. 

9.  Polit.  Science. 

48.  Classics. 

133. 

Music. 

62.  Classica. 

10.  Cbeinistt7. 

62.  Nat.  Hiatory. 

129. 

Nat.  History. 

64.  Classics. 

11.  Nat.  HistoiT. 

G3.  Cliemistiy. 

137. 

Classics. 

68.  Nat.  History. 

12.  ClaasicB. 

66.  Muaic. 

146. 

Classics. 

70.  PoUt.  Science. 

It.  Claaaics. 

68.  Polit.  Science. 

154. 

Polit.  Science 

.    78.  Classics. 

16.  l-olit.  Science. 

69.  Mathematics. 

155. 

Classics. 

82.  Unsic. 

17.  Cliemiatry. 

GO.  Nat.  History. 

171. 

Nat.  History. 

86.  History. 

18.  Pol.  Sci.  4  Hist.  62.  PoUt.  Science. 

178. 

HUtory. 

93.  HUtory. 

19.  Nat.  HiBtoty. 

63.  Chemistry. 

1T9. 

Nat.  History. 

104.  Classics. 

20.  Polit.  Science. 

66.  Chemistry. 

134, 

Chemistry. 

106.  NaL  Hiatory. 

21.  Pol.Sci.&HiBt.67.  Classics. 

109.  History. 

23.  Classica. 

6D.  Nat.  History. 

188S. 

112.  CLuuiica. 

70.  Classica. 

No. 

116.  Classics. 

72.  Pol,  Sci.&Hist 

.  1.  Phys.  £  Math. 

118.  Nat.  History. 

27.  Chemistry. 

81.  Nat.  History. 

2.  Enelish. 

129.  Clusict. 

28.  ClaaKici. 

83.  Physics. 

8.  Pol.  Sci.4HUt. 

I4G.  History. 

SI.  Phya.  AMath. 

85.  History. 

8.  Classics. 

162.  Nat.  Hishny. 

82.    ClMBiCg. 

87.  Chemistry. 

9.  Classic*. 
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CutUFICATIOH  OP  THB   ABOTB  CaBBS   Or   BPBCIALIZATIOV. 

Inl8S4 68  ouea  ont  of  186 U 

In  1886 80     "         "      184 18 

DlTHIOH   OF  THBIB  CaSBS   BT  DlPAltniBIITB. 

Honon  kwudcd. 

1884.  18SI>.  isu.  ISU. 

Clurixm 16  IS  ID  i 

PoUtical  S«ience* 16                  8  6 

Natural  Elttory U                4  4  I 

Bi*toT7 6  4  S  a 

ChemiBtr^ 8  3  8 

Phyiidt S                  B  1  8 

Mothemadci S                  1  3  1 

Hnnc S                1  8  1 

PhiIoBopti7 9  0  S 

Semitic 1  0  1 

Eogliih 0                  1  0  1 

Ca  80  84  18 

Among  the  whole  350  recorded  cases  it  appears  that  there 
are  only  twenty-aeven  cases  (less  than  eight  per  cent)  of  highly 
specialized  work  (at  least  }  of  three  years  in  the  aame  sub- 
ject), and  that  of  these  twenty-seven  only  twelve  are  cases 
of  extreme  concentration.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
more  than  one  student  in  thirteen  would  have  found  it 
expedient  to  specialize  bis  work  to  s  high  degree  during 
the  last  three  years  of  the  College  course.  It  is  one  im- 
portant function  of  a  university  to  produce  educated  spe- 
cialists ;  and  all  experience  shows  that  young  men  of  re- 
markable ci^>acity  in  a  single  direction  wish  and  need  to 
concentrate  their  work  by  the  time  they  are  twenty  years 
old,  and  often  before  that  age.  On  the  other  hand,  it  clearly 
appears  that  ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  350  students  whose 
choice  of  studies  is  recorded  in  the  above  tables  did  not 
use  their  freedom  in  order  to  specialize  their  work  to  any  de- 

*  luclo^ng  8  Id  Histoty  not  glTen  under  "HUtory." 

t  Inclndiag  8  in  HatfaeouuiCB  not  given  under  "  MathematicB,''  one  of  whom 
took  Honon  in  FhjiicB  and  Mathematlci,  &Dd  it  therefore  counted  twice  in  the 
table  of  "HoDon  awuded." 

X  Honors  were  awarded  to  two  itadenta  in  1684,  and  Ave  Btadenis  in  1865  who 
were  gradoaleB  of  other  inBtitnUont,  or  of  Harvard  previon*  to  1884,  and  the 
work  of  thete  itQdenli  ia  not  connted  in  tbii  tabl^  aa  it  doea  not  enter  into  the 
table  "  Choice  of  Stadiea,"  etc. 
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gree  which  ooald  seem  inexpedient  even  to  persons  who  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  specialization.  The  instructors  who  have  charge 
of  advanced  courses  all  complain  that  the  number  of  stadents 
in  such  courses  is  unduly  small ;  and  the  same  fact  appears 
conspicuously  in  ihe  figures  which  accompany  the  lista  of 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  Dean's  annual  reports.  These 
are  indeed  courses  which  cannot  he  giYea  at  all  except  under  a 
wide  elective  system ;  but  they  are  the  very  courses  irtiich 
characterize  a  university,  and  make  it  serviceable  to  capable 
and  vigorous  students.  The  ordinary  college  student  does 
not  wish  to  specialize  much ;  and  the  opportunides  offered  to 
specialists  at  the  University,  being  of  recent  creation,  are  not 
yet  widely  enough  known  to  draw  to  Cambridge  in  consider- 
able numbers  those  graduates  of  other  institutions,  or  th<»e 
advanced  students  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  who  have 
the  wish  and  the  capacity  for  specialized  study.  The  liberty  to 
specialize  is  as  yet  barely  used.     Certainly  it  is  not  abused.* 

*  The  regnlfttionl  concemiag  HoDori  maj  seem  to  aome  peraoiu  loo  technical 
or  artiflciol  to  afford  a  latisfactor;  criterion  of  specializatioa  of  Mad;,  CEtt^ 
couTsea  of  study  being  excluded  from  the  Honor  fronpi  for  reaiona  which  an 
not  always  obTiona.  A  varie^  of  teats  of  speeialiiation  can  easily  be  applied 
to  the  table  of  choices.  For  example,  if  a  student  pursacd  six  fall  elecUTe 
coarses,  couDting  both  the  elementary  and  the  advanced,  in  the  same  depait- 
nient  of  atudy,  —  Latin  and  Greek  being  treated  as  separate  deparlmenta,  —  most 
persons  would  say  that  he  hud  specialized  his  work,  six  fall  conrsea  repreiml- 
ing  b&tf  the  elective  work  of  the  student  during  hit  Sophomore,  Jnoior,  and 
Senior  years.  The  table  gives  Sfly  cases  of  this  aort,  divided  among  the  depart- 
ments as  follows  :  — 

18Si.  leSG. 

Greek      S  fi 

Semitic 1 

English 1 

Philosophy 1 

History 7  1 

Hathematic*     S  8 

Phyaica 1 

Chemistry 4  1 

Katural  Hiatory ■  .    .   .  18  4 

Total,        86  IS 

Every  one  of  these  caaca  is  inetnded  in  the  table  on  page  8S.  In  applying  any 
such  leat,  it  should  be  remembereci  that  the  department  called  Natoral  Hiitoiy 
is  really  a  group  of  studies  comprising  physical  geogrqihy  and  meteoroliqty, 
botany,  zoology,  and  geology. 

Atest  which  no  two  pereons  would  apply  In  the  same  way,  —  tta  malta  de- 
pending upon  individual  judgment,  — is,  of  coarse,  not  available  for  ttatistieal 
porpoaes. 
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2.  The  inquiry  whether  studeote  free  to  choose  their  studiee 
exhibit  generally  in  their  choices  some  intelligible  plan,  and 
a  reasoosble  degree  of  persistency,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting inquiries  connected  with  the  working  of  an  elective  sys- 
tem. If  the  free  choice  of  studies  frequently  resutted  in  a 
cacpricions  selection  for  trivial  motives  of  heterogeneous,  dis- 
connected elementary  studies,  that  one  &ct  would  be,  in  itself,  a 
serious  objection  to  an  unrestricted  application  of  the  principle 
of  election.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  table  of  350  choices  will 
satisly  any  candid  mind  that  the  elective  system  produces  no 
such  evil,  but  on  the  contrary  results  in  consistent  plans  of 
iodiTldual  study  throughout  the  College  course.  Inconsecutive 
or  aimless  selections  are  hard  to  find  in  that  table.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  two  persons  would  perfectly  agree  in  the 
selection  of  the  cases  of  incoherent  or  motiveless  choice ;  for 
opinions  difier  considerably  as  to  what  constitutes  reasonable 
coherency.  Two  experts,  both  familiar  with  the  courses  of 
instructioQ  during  Uie  period  1881-1865,  carefully  examined 
the  entire  series  of  350  choices,  independently  of  each  other, 
to  pick  out  those  which  in  their  judgment  lacked  coherency  or 
consecutiveness.  One  selected  sixteen  cases  and  the  other 
twenty,  but  the  two  agreed  only  upon  seven  —  namely,  1884, 
nos.  76,  149,  and  162;  1885,  nos.  29,  111,  126,  and  132.  A 
Uiird  expert  was  then  called  in  to  moke  an  independent  search, 
witt)  the  result  that  two  of  the  three  experts  (not  the  same 
two  in  every  case)  agreed  in  considering  the  following  num- 
bers deficient  in  coherency  of  plan — 1884,  nos.  74,  76,  82, 
117,  130,  135,  149,  158,  161,  162 ;  1885,  nos.  20,  29,  46,  60, 
101,  111,  115,  126,  132,  149,  157,  being  twenty-one  cases  in 
all ;  but  the  three  agreed  only  upon  six  cases  —  namely,  1884, 
nos.  76,  149,  and  162 ;  1885,  nos.  29,  111,  and  126.  When 
experts  cannot  agree  that  a  given  selection  of  studies  lacks  co- 
herency, it  may  well  be  that  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  the  individual  selection  was  made 
would  explain  or  justify  it.  To  make  a  plan  of  studies  for  a 
young  man,  or>to  criticise  fiurly  a  plan  which  he  has  made  for 
himself,  requires  a  veiy  thorough  knowledge  of  his  tastes,  ca> 
paoities,  inheritances,  circumstances,  and  purposes.  The  gen- 
eral result  is  that  incoherent  choices  are  very  few,  and  tiiat  the 
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inteUigence  in  selectioD  is  nearly  as  great  in  tihe  lower  half  of 
a  class  as  in  the  upper  half. 

There  must  exist,  therefore,  some  guiding  principles  or  de- 
marcatioDB,  natural  or  artificial ,  which  avail  to  make  iree  choice 
judiciouB  in  the  main,  and  particularly  to  make  it  coherent. 
A  just  appreciation  of  these  determining  principles,  or  natural 
limits,  goes  iar  to  interpret  the  working,  and  account  for  the 
success  of  the  elective  system.     The  purely  natural  guides  for 

.  the  student  making  Me  plan  of  studies  are,  indeed,  so  obrioas 
and  authoritative  that  the  most  thoughtlesa  youth  can  hardly 
help  seeing  and.  following  them.  In  the  first  place  he  cannot 
help  taking  up  a  new  subject  at  the  beginning  and  not  at 
(he  middle.  Secondly,  if  he  would  continue  a  study  which 
he  has  already  pursued,  he  must  take  it  up  again  from  the 
point  where  he  left  it  off.  Thirdly,  he  finds  that  many  subjecta 
taught  at  a  university  involve  other  subjects  not  in  the  same 
department,  and  cannot  be  advant^eously  studied  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  those  other  subjects.  Fourthly,  he 
perceives  that  every  advanced  course  presupposes  acquaint- 
ance with  some  elementary  course  or  courses  in  the  unw 
department.  Lastly,  he  recognizes  and  obeys  the  genen) 
tendency  to  pursue  a  congenial  subject  of  study  once  entered 
upon.  So  effective  are  these  natural  safeguards  against  fickle- 
ness and  inconsecutiveness  in  the  choice  of  studies,  Uut  it 
seems  chiefly  necessary  that  the  student  should  be  infonned 
about  the  inevitable  sequence  of  studies  in  each  department, 
and  the  mutual  dependence  of  related  departments.  Ihis 
information  the  Faculty  undertakes  to  give.  Hie  depart- 
ments of  Sanskrit,  Classics,  mathematdcs,  history,  politkal 
economy,  French,  music,  botany,  and  physical  geography, 
geology,  and  palaeontology  issue  each  a  printed  description  of 
all  its  courses  of  instruction,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  enb- 
jcct>-inatt«r  of  each  course,  the  method  of  instruction,  d» 
sequence  of  the  courses,  and  the  special  preparation,  if  any, 
needed  for  each  course,  preparation  either  within  or  without 
the  department.     The  absence  of  these  descriptions  in  several 

'  important  departments  points  to  one  of  the  present  defects 
of  Uie  College  —  namely,  inadequate  organization  in  some  of 
tiis  principal  departments  of  instruction.     The  list  of  cooraee 
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of  instructioQ  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  is  pablished  every 
epring,  coDtaios  many  explanationa  and  injunctions  concem- 
ing  the  proper  order  of  studies  and  the  preparation  needed  for 
particular  courses.*  Those  directions  undergo  some  modi- 
fication from  year  to  year,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the 
courses  themselves  or  in  the  mutual  relations  of  different 
courses,  or  in  the  demands  of  the  students  ;  and  their  number 
might  be  considerably  increased,  if  need  appeared.  With  re- 
gard to  about  one  quarter  part  of  all  the  courses  of  instruction, 
it  is  stated  in  the  list  that  they  cannot  be  chosen  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  instructor,  which  is  made  contingent 
upon  adequacy  of  preparation.  These  courses  are  generally 
starred  (*).  In  addition  to  all  official  announcements,  the 
eighty  teachers  of  the  College  give  a  great  deal  of  private 
advice  to  students  who  consult  them  about  plans  of  studies, 
and  this  advice  is  compared  by  the  students  with  that  of 
parents,  school-teachers,  comrades,  and  older  friends.  In  con- 
nection with  the  annual  list  of  College  courses  of  instruction 
the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Science  i-espectively  give 
advice  to  undergraduates  who  are  expecting  to  enter  some  one 

*  Ai  ipecimeni  of  theie  explana^ons  and  i^juDctions  the  following  leDleticei  ' 
are  taken  ftom  the  list  for  I8S4-85 ;  —  Spanibb.  "  ConrBe  1  is  open  to  those  only 
who  have  not  before  taken  a  course  in  Spanish.  Coanei  1  and  2  cannot  be  laken 
together.  Coarse  3  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  Conrses  1  and  2  wilh 
marked  bucccm."    "  Students  are  not  permitted  to  elect  Italian  1  and  Spanish  1 

FoLmcjLL  EcoNoMT.  "  Courae  4  requires  no  previouB  study  of  Political  Ecod-  ' 
oroj."  "It  is  recommended  that  Coarees  6  and  8  be  taken  together."  "Aa  ft 
preparation  for  Courses  2,  3,  6,  G,  T  and  S  it  is  necessary  to  have  passed  aitl»- 
fkctorily  in  Course  t." 

Phtsicb.  "  Courae  A  and  Coarse  2  are  soitabls  for  Preahmen."  "  Course  A  U 
adapted  for  Freshmen  who  hare  paesed  on  the  Prescribed  Phyncs  only  in  tbe 
examination  for  admission.  It  may  be  taken  by  those  who  presented  the  Bleo- 
tiTe  Phyaica  for  admlBsioo,  but  for  such  students  it  will  count  only  as  a  halt- 
course."  "FTeshmen  who  wish  to  take  Conrse  3  must  consoit  the  Instructor  in 
■dTkoce.  It  is  open  to  those  only  who  liare  passed  latitfcutorily  in  Physics  — 
either  Prescribed  atone,  or  Prescribed  and  Elective  —  at  the  examination  for 
■dmisdon."  "Courses  I  and  4  can  be  pursued  only  by  fltudents  who  are  able  to 
tolre  readily  problems  in  Alg«bra  and  Trigonometry,  and  Course  4  will  In  ad- 
dition require  timUar  familiarity  with  Analytic  Geometry.  The  same  requisL- 
lians  are  made  for  Coarse  5,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Calculus." 
"  Course  9  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  already  taken  Physics  2  and  Uathe- 
inatici  3.  Stndents  taking  thii  Conrse  are  strongly  urged  to  take  with  it 
Mathematics  6." 
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of  tiieae  profeBflions,  concerning  the  beat  courses  of  instmctiiHi 
for  them  to  take  -while  in  Coll^^.  The  advice  of  ihe  Medicd 
Faculty  is  veiy  specific,  and  is  generally  followed  by  under- 
graduates who  propose  to  study  medicine  in  after  yean. 
The  influence  of  this  Faculty  can  easily  be  traced  in  the  table 
of  350  choices ;  for  the  special  subjects  usually  selected  by 
undergraduates  who  intend  to  study  medicine  are  French, 
Oennao,  chemistry  (Courses  1  and  3),  physics  (Course  8), 
and  natural  history  (Courses  3,  3, and  5).  (See,  for  example, 
1884,  nos.  43,  50,  60,  64, 133, 174 ;  1885,  nos.  5,  16,  43,  100, 
149.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Law  Faculty  recommends  bo 
many  subjects  that  its  infiuence  cannot  be  traced  in  the  table. 

Although  no  professional  subjects  or  applied  sciences  find 
place  in  the  College  courses  of  instruction,  it  is,  oeTertheleas, 
an  important  advantage  of  the  elective  system  that  it  pennita 
undergraduates  who  know  what  profession  they  are  to  follow 
to  select  those  College  subjects  which  afford  the  best  foundat«m 
for  their  fiiture  professional  studies.  For  the  future  miniflter, 
lawyer,  physician,  teacher,  or  engineer  there  is  a  special  motife 
for  decided  and  coherent  choice  among  the  200  conrses  of  iii- 
straction  offered  by  the  College ;  and  a  wise  choice  will  take 
great  account  of  ihe  intended  profession.  On  tJie  other  hand, 
there  are  some  students  who,  knowing  the  professions  for  which 
they  are  destiDed,  think  it  best  to  take  in  College  studies  of  ■ 
character  quite  unlike  that  of  their  future  professional  studies. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  measures  which  the  College  Faculty 
has  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  natural  principles  which  deter- 
mine coherence  and  consecutiveness  in  individual  choices  of 
studies  which  extend  through  several  years.  These  measures, 
though  iairly  effective,  are  far  from  being  complete ;  they  can 
be  both  improved  and  extended  without  change  of  fundament^] 
plan  or  policy. 

The  Faculty  has,  however,  gone  beyond  giving  appropnata 
information,  in  order  to  promote  continuity  of  study;  it  bu 
offered  two  distinct  inducements  to  moderate  concentration  of 
work.  The  first  of  these  inducements  is  "  Second-Year  Hod- 
oib"  in  Classics  and  in  mathematics,  the  second  is  "Honorable 
Mention  "  at  graduation.  The  effect  of  Second-Year  Honors  18  to 
concentrate  not  quite  one  year's  entire  work  upon  Classics  or 
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mBthematJcs  as  the  case  may  be  (for  the  present  regulations 
see  Appendix,  p.  187),  They  are  most  frequently  taken  at  the 
end  of  tiie  Sophomore  year,  but  Juniors  also  take  them.  In 
tiie  table  of  choices,  tiie  persons  who  amoged  their  fitudies 
with  reference  to  Second-Year  Honors  in  the  Classics  may  be 
recognized  by  the  choice  of  the  composition  courses  in  Grreek 
and  Latin  (Greek  3  and  Latin  3)  in  the  Sophomore  year.  (See, 
for  example,  1884,  nos.  3,  8,  12,  13,  14;  1885,  nos.  62,  64, 
66,  71,  104.)  Candidates  for  Second-Year  Honors  in  mathe- 
matics may  he  recognized  by  their  choice  of  Mathematics  2  and 
3,  or  2  and  4,  or  2,  3,  and  4  in  the  Sophomore  year.  (See, 
for  example,  1884,  nos.  4,  24,  31,  35,  51;  1885,  nos.  1,  10, 
16,  51,  57.)  Persons  not  infrequently  aim  at  Second-Year 
Honors  in  Classics  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and 
thereupon  drop  the  study.  (See  1884,  nos.  13,  15,  22 ;  1885, 
nos.  21,  28,  38.)  The  number  of  persons  who  took  Second- 
Year  Honors  in 


By  its  regulation  concerning  Honorable  Mention*  at  gradu- 
ation the  Faculty  offers  an  inducement  to  concentration  of  work 
to  the  extent  of  three  courses  (one  quarter  of  three  years*  work) 
in  a  single  department.  The  offer  of  this  modest  distinction, 
which  is  probably  within  the  reach  of  Uiree  quarters  of  the  stu- 
dents, affects  the  choice  of  stores  of  a  large  proportion  of 
every  class.  The  effect  of  the  regulation  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  table  of  choices.  In  the  class  of  1884,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  persons  won  honorable  mention,  fifty-nine  in  more 
than  one  subject.  In  the  Class  of  1885,  nine^-two  won  hon- 
orable mention,  forty-four  in  more  than  one  subject. 

3.  The  commonest  objection  urged  against  the  elective  sys- 
tem by  persons  who  have  formed  their  opinion  of  the  character 
of  American  students  by  observing  their  disposition  and  habits 
'  when  held  to  a  prescribed  curriculum,  is  that  students  who  are 
firee  to  choose  their  studies  will,  as  a  rule,  select  the  easiest 
studies  simply  because  they  are  easiest,  or  put  themselves,  by 
■-  *  "  The  nnial  ground  of  EonorKble  HenUou  In  an;  (tody  will  be  the  KtUtn- 
ment  of  *  general  aTenge  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  maximDm  mark  in  the 
•qviralent  of  three  electiTe  counei  in  that  stiidy." 
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preference,  under  the  instruction  of  easy-gaing  professors  irho 
give  high  marks  for  little  work.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
just  how  for  this  a  priori  objection  is  borne  out  by  the  &cte. 
To  secure  an  adequate  discustiion,  the  choices  of  all  students  in 
the  period  1881-1885  may  advantageously  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  not  merely  tbose  of  the  classes  of  1881  tod 
1885.  Nevertheless  the  table  of  350  choices  will  sap^lj 
many  convenient  illustrations. 

A  course  of  instruction  may  be  easy  because  it  is  designedly 
conducted  by  an  easy-going  or  unfaithfiil  teacher  in  a  lax  way, 
or  because  its  subject  is  inherently  easy,  or  thirdly  becaase  s 
skilful  and  conscientious  teacher  thinks  it  wise  to  do  most  of 
the  work  himself  and  to  allow  the  class  to  remain  passive. 
Now  the  idea  that  teachers  in  Harvard  College  purposely  con- 
duct their  courses  in  an  easy  or  lax  way,  to  the  injury  of  their 
insti'uctioD  and  the  disadvantage  of  their  students,  in  order  that 
their  courses  may  be  popular  and  large,  does  not  deserve 
serious  notice.  No  instructor  has  anything  to  gain  by  attract- 
ing a  large  number  of  students  to  his  course ;  on  the  coutraij, 
he  will  have  much  less  labor  and  trouble  with  a  small  class  than 
witb  a  large  one.  An  instructor  may  think  it  for  the  interest 
of  his  department,  as  a  whole,  that  its  lower  course  or  courses 
should  be  followed  by  a  large  number  of  students ;  but  this 
is  not  a  personal  interest,  it  is  an  interest  in  that  kind  of 
scholarship  and  learning  to  which  he  is  himself  devoted.  He 
is  not  likely  to  imagine  that  he  can  promote  the  interest  of  his 
department  by  doing  shabby  work  at  its  foundations,  or  by 
attracting  to  it  a  large  number  of  lazy  students.  It  is  obvious 
that  among  eighty  teachers  there  must  be  differences  as  regards 
vigilance  and  strictness  —  differences  due  to  temperament, 
habit  of  mind,  and  physical  peculiarities  ;  but  if  a  teacher  con< 
ducts  a  course  in  a  lax  way,  because  it  is  his  nature  to  do  so,  the 
evil  which  results  is  not  attributable  to  the  elective  system, 
but  to  his  personal  deficiencies.  He  would  be  quite  as  poor 
a  teacher  uuder  a  compulsory  system,  and  under  that  system 
every  student  would  be  subjected  to  his  influence.  We  may 
therefore  dismiss  the  first  mode  of  accounting  for  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  easy  popular  courses ,  and  proceed  to  exanune 
the  second  explanation  —  namely,  that  the  subjects  are  easy. 
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If  the  priDciple  on  which  the  objection  under  consideration  is 
founded  be  true,  the  easiest  courses  will  be  lai^l;  attended,  or 
conversely  the  much-chosen  courses  will  include  nil  the  easiest. 
The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Dean's  annual  reporte, 
contains  all  the  courses  of  instruction  which  were  attended  by 
more  than  fifty  students  in  each  of  the  years  mentioned.  The 
low  limit  of  fifty  persons  is  chosen  in  order  to  include  in  the 
table  all  the  courses  which  can  be  suspected  of  being  popular 
because  they  are  easy.  Fifty  is  a  low  limit,  because  it  is  only 
about  a  fifth  of  au  average  College  class,  and  because  it  is  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  made 
choice  of  electives  in  1884—85.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  course 
of  instruction  which  attracted  fewer  than  fifty  students  should 
be  easy ;  but  then  the  students  as  a  body,  on  the  theory  of  the 
objection  under  examination,  could  not  have  found  ont  that  it 
was  easy,  or  they  would  have  thronged  it. 

On  examination  of  the  subject-s  of  the  courses  included  in 
the  table  it  appears  that  they  are,  with  two  exceptions  (Fine 
Arts  3  and  Music  3),  the  inevitable  subjects  of  the  less  ad- 
vanced courses  under  any  conceivable  college  system,  whether 
prescribed  or  elective.  In  Lutin,  Greek,  German,  French  and 
mathematics  these  courses  simply  carry  on  instruction  from 
the  more  elementary  stages  already  reached  at  school  or  in  col- 
lege by  those  who  choose  them.  In  philosophy,  political  econ- 
omy, history,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  these  courses  are 
the  necessary  courses  for  beginners  (except  History  11,  12, 
and  13,  which  are  not  elementary  courses).  It  is  only  through 
these  lower  courses  that  the  advanced  courses  in  these  impor- 
tant subjects  can  be  reached,  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  resort  to  them.  As  to  courses  11,  12  and  13 
m  history  it  is  to  be  observed  that  11  and  12  are  ^ven  only  in 
alternate  years  so  that  the  number  electing  these  courses  in 
each  class  is  in  fact  only  about  half  of  the  number  given  in 
the  table.  The  large  number  electing  13  are  certainly  not 
attracted  to  it  by  any  expectation  of  finding  it  an  easy  course, 
for  it  is  known  as  a  distinctly  hard  one.  These  three  courses 
cover  English  and  Continental  history  since  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States 
.  under  the    Constitution.      They  treat  therefore  of  periods 
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171 

S» 

PhiloBophy  1 

76 

Philosophy  1 
Philoiophy  2 

76 
81 

Philosophy  I 
J*a<.sopAy  2 

63 

55 

.    89 

55 

Polit  Eo.  1 

147 

Polit.  EC.  1 

155 

Polit.  EC.  1 

^ 

Polit.  Ec.  1 
Polit.  EC.  4 

tee 

ffiri«T/3(M 

9* 

History  1     . 

loa 

History  1     . 

98 

History  1    . 

195 

Bitton,  3  (2) 

se 

Nislori,  2    . 

6d 

Hittort/2    . 

115 

EMory2    . 

"41 

Hi9tory9(13) 

119 

Historyl2(13)  163 
HiBlory  10  (11)  S4 

History  13  . 

« 

History  13  . 
HUtory  11  . 

03 

Hiitory  11(12) 

.17 

History  12  . 

III 

Hone  8  .  . 

Bi 

Fine  Arts  3     . 

77 

Fine  Arts  3 

H7 

PineArt8  4Ch)  7a 

Chemistry  1    . 

lai 

Ciiemifltry  1 

59 

Chemistry  1 

90 

ChemUtry  I 

lOI 

Phys.  Geog.  1 

69 

Phys.  Geog.  1 

70 

Phys.  Geog.  1 

56 

Zoology  2    .   . 

54 

Zoology  2   . 

104 

Zoology  2  . 

105 

Zoology  2   . 

9" 

Botany  3    . 

57 

Botany  3     . 

S9 

Geology*  .   . 

es 

Geology  4   . 

185 

Oiologn  .   . 

9' 

Gtol.  *o,  III  1 

"     "b,   «./ 

173 

Notes. —A  figure  in  parenthesis  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  1864-85- 
(h)  indicates  that  no  equivalent  course  exists  in  1881-SG.  Italics  indicate  liftlf- 
courses  aod  in  1881-82  courses  of  two  hours  weekly. 
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and  topics'  full  of  interest  and  attractiveneaa  for  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  the  students.  The  three  oonises  in  English 
are  fer  from  easy,  and  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  win  high 
marks  in  the  one  which  has  been  most  steadily  large,  namely 
English  2.  The  course  called  Fine  Art»  3  is  not  given 
oftener  than  every  other  year,  its  subject  being  the  history  of 
Greek  Art.  It  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  course  of  study, 
which  has  nataial  connections  with  the  department  of  Greek  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  history  on  the  other.  The  course  called 
Unsio  3,  which  only  appeared  as  a  large  coarse  in  1884-85 
and  has  disappeared  as  such  in  1885-86,  is  undoubtedly  tiie 
easiest  of  the  six  courses  which  are  offered  in  music,  the  others 
being  all  technical  and  difficult  courses  on  the  theory  of  music. 
It  might  well  be  that  eight  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  College 
in  1884-85  had  that  intelligent  interest  in  the  history  of  music 
which  made  this  course  s  proper  selection  for  them ;  but  it  is 
DO  doubt  true  that  some  persons  chose  it  without  adequate 
reason  because  they  believed  that  it  was  an  easy  course.  It 
may  be  added  that,  if  any  course  is  thus  temporarily  mis- 
aaed,  it  is  always  the  desire  and  interest  of  the  instructor  to 
correct  such  a  misuse,  aud  it  is  quite  within  his  power  to  cor- 
rect it  promptly. 

This  table  of  hage  elective  courses  contains  about  half  of  all 
the  choices  which  were  made  in  the  years  1881-82,  1882-83, 
aad  1883-84,  and  about  three  fifths  of  all  the  choices  made 
in  1884-85. 

un-ea.      issi-ss.     isss-st.     uh-m. 

All  choicea  aambered 2684  2968  8060  4137 

Choicea  in  teble  "      1830         ISM         1GE6         8401 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  choices  in  1884-85  was 
due  to  the  &ct  that  in  that  year  a  little  more  than  half  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year  became  elective.  The  Freshmen 
were  of  course  incompetent  as  a  rule  to  take  any  but  the  more 
elementary  courses.  Their  presence  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  lai^  increase  of  numbers  in  French  1,  and  in  the  two 
elementary  courses  in  history  during  that  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  English  courses  and  History  11, 
12,  and  13,  which  are  not  properly  to  be  called  elementary,  and 
of  Fine  Arts  3  and  Music  3  which  are  courses  peculiar  to  this 
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College  and  derive  their  character  entirely  from  the  eminent 
professora  who  give  them,  the  courses  coDtsined  id  the  table 
constitute  a  body  of  instruction  of  the  more  elementary  sort  on 
subjects  which  every  college  should  teach,  which  every  respect- 
able college  does  teach,  and  which  are  no  easier  under  an  elec- 
tive system  than  under  a  compulsory  system.  The  criticism 
which  a  partisan  of  compulsion  would  naturally  make  on  the 
state  of  things  exhibited  in  this  table  is  —  not  that  too  nuoy 
students  have  taken  these  courses,  but  too  few  —  that  every- 
body ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  a  large  part  of  them.  Un- 
der a  system  of  uniform  prescription,  all  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are,  at  the  best,  of  the  general  quality  of  the  counes 
contained  in  this  table,  and  the  methods  of  instnictioa  must 
be  suited  to  the  average  student. 

Four  kinds  of  persons  choose  the  courses  of  this  table, — 
fii^st,  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  who  thus  carry  on  the  studies 
which  they  have  previously  pursued,  or  take  up  new  subjects 
early  in  their  college  course  in  preparation  for  more  advanwi 
instruction  in  ihe  later  years  (see  1884,  nos.  6,  33,  41,  43, 
89,  90,  108)  ;  secondly,  students  of  any  class  who  baring  de 
termined  to  devote  themselves  in  the  main  to  certain  deput- 
ments,  nevertheless  wish  to  take  elementary  courses  in  other 
departments  (see  1885,  nos.  10,  11,  24,  38,  56);  tbinlly, 
young  men  of  limited  capacity  who  cannot  prudently  attack 
many  of  the  advanced  courses,  and  are  really  forced  to  «a»- 
tent  themselves  for  the  most  part  with  elementary  work ;  and 
lastly,  a  few  incorrigibly  lazy  persons,  sometimes  dull  and 
sometimes  bright  by  nature,  who  take  pains  to  choose  the 
most  elementary  courees  iu  ihe  various  departments.  Tite 
indolent  youth  who  has  no  appetite  for  any  serious  labor 
exists  at  Harvard  College,  and  may  be  discovered  by  diligent 
search  in  the  table  of  choices.  Doubtless  he  is  a  fiimiliar  pres- 
ence at  most  American  colleges ;  else  bis  characteristics  would 
not  be  so  freely  used  as  an  argument  for  and  against  coll^ 
systems  of  instruction  and  discipline.  He  is  to  be  seen  id 
many  famous  European  universities.  Indeed,  he  has  eiisled 
and  will  exist  under  all  college  systems. 

Thirdly,  in  the  literatures  and  natural  sciences  there  is  nxm 
for  a  few  half-courses  which  are  made  easy  for  the  chas  i^  > 
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Bkilful  teacher  doing  a  large  part  of  the  work  himself.  Such 
half-conrees,  if  seriouB  and  instructive,  may  properly  be  pro- 
vided under  any  college  system,  elective,  prescribed,  or  mixed. 
They  create  or  keep  alive  interest  in  a  subject,  or  give  ac- 
curate elementary  notions  of  it,  or  serve  as  a  relaxation  from 
the  severer  labors  of  the  student. 

4.  The  next  inquiry  is  —  what  does  the  table  of  S50  choices 
teach  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  limiting  choice  by  pre- 
Bcribing  groups  of  cognate  studies  ;  so  that  the  student  must 
elect  between  groups  of  subjects  and  not  between  subjects 
taken  singly. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  among  all  the  350 
choices  no  two  have  been  found  which  are  alike,  and  that  no 
discernible  groupings  prevail  among  them,  other  than  the 
partial  groupings  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  regulations 
concerning  Honors.  When  they  begin  to  choose  their  own 
studies,  brothers,  comrades,  and  boys  frt)m  the  same  school, 
part  company ;  each  takes  his  solitary  way,  and  at  th^  end  of 
the  College  course  of  two  whole  classes,  it  appears  that  no  two 
individuals  have  trodden  the  same  path.  To  fetter  this  sponta^ 
neous  diversity  of  choice,  which  corresponds  to  the  infinite 
diversity  of  mind  and  character  in  the  choosers,  by  insisting 
that  studies  shall  be  taken  in  certain  mixtures  or  groups,  which 
sonre  other  mind  has  arbitrarily  compounded,  is  as  unnatural 
as  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  unnatural ;  for  minds  differ  infinitely, 
and  do  not  fiill  into  six  or  eight  strongly  marked  categories ; 
it  is  unnecessary ;  for  all  desirable  concentration  and  continuity 
of  work  can  be  secured  without  doing  such  violence  to  liberty 
of  choice.  Secondly,  the  group  system  is  objectionable  be- 
cause it  commits  a  student  early  in  his  College  course  to  a 
Bet  of  studies  from  which  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  escape 
later  in  his  course,  if  he  change  his  mind.  This  early  com- 
mittal may  be  a  matter  of  necessity  in  a  professional  or  technical 
school ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  it  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 
Thirdly,  the  existence  of  groups  is  apt  to  modify  —  not  to 
his  advantage  —  the  advice  given  to  the  individual  student  on 
his  choice  of  studies.  Groups  are  like  ready-made  clothing, 
cut  in  regular  sizes ;  they  never  fit  any  concrete  individual. 
Either  the  needs  of  iha  advised  must  be  somewhat  disre- 
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garded,  that  he  may  be  forced  into  a  group,  or  s  group  nmst 
be  patched  to  make  it  cover  fairly  well  the  individual  case.  Id 
either  event  the  existence  of  the  group  ia  nothing  but  an  em- 
barrassment both  to  the  conscientioufl  adviser  and  the  advised. 
To  impose  upon  a  youth  for  two  or  more  years  a  wrong  grtmp 
of  studies,  from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself,  is  a  macli 
more  serious  matter  than  to  allow  him  to  choose  amiss  one  or 
two  studies  which  he  can  easily  replace.  In  the  fourth  place, 
the  group  system  impairs  a  precious  privilege  which  evtrj 
teacher  enjoys  under  a  system  of  free  election  —  the  privily 
of  having  no  student  in  his  class  who  has  not  freely  chosen 
to  be  there.  This  is  a  great  privilege,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  a  great  incitement  to  judicious  and  spirited  work.  TIh 
group  system  forces  a  student,  who  desires  to  study  some  of  tlie 
subjects  which  compose  a  group,  to  take  the  rest  in  which  be 
may  have  no  such  interest ;  and  consequently  it  compels  teadien 
to  receive  reluctant  pupils.  Lastly,  the  group  system,  if  ligidlf 
organized  and  strictly  f^orced,  compels  specialization  in 
studies,  —  a  kind  of  compulsion  which  is  peculiarly  unwamnt- 
able.  If  the  groups  are  made  up  of  closely  related  subjects, 
and  each  group  is  large  enough,  or  more  than  large  enoo^, 
to  occupy  all  the^student's  time,  it  is  obvious  that  to  Uoiittlw 
student's  choice  to  the  choice  of  a  group  is  to  compel  speciali- 
zataon.  If  the  groups  do  not  contain  subjecte  enou^  to-  oc- 
cupy all  the  student's  time,  he  may  be  permitted  to  diooae  tm> 
groups,  or  to  choose  one  group  for  his  main  work  and  to  611 1^ 
bis  time  with  subjecte  taken  from  another  group  or  gronpa. 
Tbia  still  means  a  forced,  although  less  narrow,  speciaUzatioD. 
If  the  student  be  pennitted  still  greater  freedom  to  cat  acroea 
the  groups,  or  if  the  groups  be  made  up  of  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects instead  of  related  subjecte,  the  whole  object  of  the  gtoap 
system  is  defeated,  and  the  system  iteelf  is  merely  a  cumbroiu 
and  useless  piece  of  machinery. 

It  appeared  from  the  discussion  of  the  amount  of  E{>ecisli»- 
tion  of  stodies  exhibited  by  the  classes  of  1884  and  1885,  p.  33, 
that  less  thao  ei^t  per  cent  of  the  members  of  those  two  classes 
specialized  their  work  to  the  amount  of  two  thirds  of  their  tinu 
for  three  years,  or  in  other  words  to  the  amoont.of  two  whole 
yeare  of  the  College  oonrse.     A  rigid  system  of  groups,  *p- 
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plied  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  only,  wonld  compel  every 
student  to  specialize  his  work  to  a  degree  which  less  than 
eight  per  cent  of  the  comhined  classes  of  1884  and  1885  thought 
desirable  in  their  own  casea.  To  avoid  this  intolerable  evil  the 
groups  would  necessarily  be  made  flexible,  and  in  precise  pro- 
portion to  their  flexibility  they  would  fail  to  answer  their  theo- 
retical purpose.  A  group  system  which  was  flexible  enough  to 
avoid  inflicting  serious  harm  upon  individuals  would  be  more 
complicated  than  a  system  of  iree  choice  under  the  natural 
limitations,  but  would  yield  nearly  the  same  results. 

5.  The  working  of  the  elective  system  is  also  interesting  in 
quite  a  difiereat  direction — namely,  in  its  effect  upon  the  com- 
moD  intellectual  life  of  the  College.  It  has  certainly  produced 
a  great  increase  in  intellectual  intercoorse  and  spontaneous 
association  for  intellectual  objects  among  the*  students.  Young 
men  who  find  themselves  associated  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same 
or  kindred  studies  not  only  talk  and  work  together  over  them, 
but  unite  in  societies  or  clubs  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  those  studies.  Separate  societies  or  clubs  are  main- 
tained in  the  following  departments — Classics,  history,  political 
economy,  philosophy,  chemistiy,  natural  history  and  fine  arts, 
—  besides  the  religious  and  musical  societies  and  the  Union, 
which  is  a  society  for  practising  public  speaking.  There  are  also 
several  small  societies  in  which  the  bond  of  imion  is  a  desire  for 
literary  excellence,  and  the  tests  for  admisaioD  are  some  skill  in 
writing  and  some  cultivated  taste  in  reading.  A  common 
interest  in  the  same  studies,  and  in  questions  arising  oat  of 
these  studies,  is  the  fundameatal  reason  for  the  existence  of  all 
these  societies  or  clubs ;  but  the  profit  and  pleasure  derived 
from  them  are  much  increased  by  the  variety  of  studies  and 
intellectual  interests  found  among  the  members  of  each 
BOcie^  alongside  of  the  common  study  or  pursuit.  To  the 
delists  and  beoefits  of  intellectual  society  diversity  of  gifts 
and  acquisitions  contributes  quite  as  much  as  community  of  in- 
terests and  pursuits.  Both  are  necessary,  and  both  are  found 
as  natural  fruit  of  the  elective  system.  These  patent  facts  can 
easily  be  illustrated  from  the  table  of  350  choices.  Thus,  in 
1884,  noB.  1,  12,  20,  21,  26, "36,  37,  68,  73,  75,  92,  95,  116, 
144,  167oftlieCU8Sof  18S4withno.  161  of  the  Class  of  1685 
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constituted  a  well-known  small  literaTy  society  in  which  the 
members  enjoy  a  close  intellectual  intimacy.  In  1885,  nos.  19, 
28,  33,  36,  50,  56,  63,  65,  66.  71,  73,  79,  93,  110,  and  164, 
with  two  persons  not  in  that  t;4hl(j,  constituted  the  same  society. 
On  examining  the  choices  of  ^Indies  made  by  the  members  of 
this  society  the  community  and  the  diversity  of  pursuit  which 
made  their  association  interesting  alike  appear.  Moreover,  the 
maintenance  of  this  intellectual  intimacy  does  not  depend  in  the 
least  upon  a  common  purpose  to  follow  the  same  profession. 
A  club  of  fifteen  young  gi-aduates  was  lately  formed  for  enjoy- 
ment and  mutual  improvement,  nine  of  whom  were  recent 
members  of  this  same  society,  while  the  other  six  were  young 
men  of  a  kindred  spirit.  The  club  holds  stated  meetings  with 
a  lecture  by  some  member  &t  each  meeting.  The  present  occu- 
pations of  these  young  men  are  as  follows :  two  are  divinity 
stndents,  two  law  students,  two  medical  students,  three  arc 
in  business,  two  are  teachers,  one  is  a  library  expert,  one 
an  electrical  engineer,  one  a  student  of  history,  and  one  of 
natunil  history.  Yet  they  have  keen  enjoyment  iu  an  intel- 
lectual companionship  which,  originally  founded  upon  similar 
tastes  and  pursuits,  has  developed  iu  them  a  like  intellectual 
temper  or  tone  of  mind,  and  will  only  be  enriched  by  diversi- 
ties of  mental  occupation  and  experience. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  elective  system 
has  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  familiar  intercourse  be- 
tween tciicheis  and  students  at  Harvard  College.  The  numer- 
ous small  elective  courses,  the  laboratory  courses,  the  stated 
"  coufcrences  "  and  "  meetings  for  discussion  "  which  are  held 
in  several  departments,  and  the  societies  and  clubs  in  which 
both  teachers  and  students  take  part,  all  tend  to  establish 
pleasant  and  profitable  personal  relations  between  teachers  and 
students. 

6.  Finally,  the  table  of  350  choices  shows  very  clearly  what 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  means  at  Harvard  University, 
and  what  it  docs  not  mean.  It  does  not  mean  that  all  Bachelors 
of  Arts  havf  passed  through  the  same  course  of  studies  io 
college;  and  since  the  action  tiiken  in  1884,  which  made  three 
fifths  of  tlie  work  of  the  Freshman  year  elective,  it  docs  not 
mean  that  all  Bjichelors  of  the  same  year  have  oecessarily 
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studied  together  while  in  college  any  subject  except  rhetoric 
And  English  composition  and  the  barest  elements  of  chemistry 
and  physics.  It  does  mean  that  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  have 
spent  from  seven  to  ten  years,  somewhere  between  the  f^es  of 
twelve  and  twenty-three,  in  liberal  studies.  They  have  all 
learned  at  school  the  elements  of  three  languages  besides  Eng- 
lish —  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  or  German  —  the 
elements  of  mathematics  and  physics,  a  little  ancient  history, 
dni  something  of  English  literature.  They  must  also  have 
gone,  while  at  school,  somewhat  beyond  the  elements  in  at 
least  two  of  the  four  subjects,  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and 
physical  science.  At  college  they  most  have  added  the  ele- 
ments of  a  fourth  language, — German  or  French, — to  the 
three  studied  at  school,  beside  pursuing  the  few  prescribed 
studies  above  mentioned ;  and  they  must  further  have  spent 
three  years  and  a  half  upon  a  prescribed  quantity  of  liberal 
studies,  each  person  having  been  at  liberty  to  select  his  own 
subjects  of  study  duiing  those  three  years  and  a  half,  and  all 
studies  being  accounted  liberal  which  are  pursued  in  the  scien- 
tific spirit  for  truth's  sake.  Such  being  the  comprehensive 
signification  of  its  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  University 
has  no  occasion  for  the  great  variety  of  special  courses,  with 
degrees  in  letters,  philosophy,  political  science,  journalism, 
and  so  forth,  which  other  institutions  have  established.  Every 
student  makes  his  own  course  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
the  common  goal  of  all  courses  of  liberal  study  is  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  will  be  found  sev- 
eral tables  which  bring  out  clearly  the  use  made  of  limited 
options  among  different  studies  at  school  and  in  the  Freshman 
year,  and  of  free  choice  of  studies  later  in  the  College  course. 
Thoa  it  appears  (p.  67),  that  at  school  more  than  five-sixths  of 
the  boys  choose  Latin  and  Greek,  when  they  have  a  choice  of 
two  out  of  the  four  subjects  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and 
phyaical  science;  in  the  Freshman  year,  tendencies  appear 
(p.  103)  toward  history,  a  modem  language,  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  while  finally  an  exhibit  in  per  cents  of  the  distribution  of 
the  elective  work  of  undergraduates  among  the  different  de- 
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putmeots  of  inBtruction  for  six  years  past  (p.  99)  shows  that 
the  onlj  subjects  which  have  made  a  decided  gain  within  tint 
period  are  English  and  political  economy.  Finally  the  Dean, 
in  a  very  interesting  table  on  p.  102,  institates  a  comparisoa 
between  the  distribution  of  studies  in  1861-65,  under  a  aystem 
which  was  njne-teuths  required,  and  the  average  distributiwi 
in  the  period  1879—85,  under  a  system  only  four-tenths  re- 
quired. The  subjects  which  have  lost  time  are  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry; 
the  old  subjects  which  have  gained  time  are  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  political  economy,  history,  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  the  new  subjects  are  Semitic  languages,  Sanskrit  and 
Zend,  Roman  Law,  history  of  the  fine  arts,  and  history  of 
music.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  compwison  the 
time  lost  is  only  time  devoted  to  elementary  work  with  classes 
containing  mauy  unwilling  students ;  and  that  in  all  departs 
ments  the  level  of  instruction  has  risen  very  much  during  this 
period  of  twenty  years. 

The  table  of  the  age  of  the  Freshman  class  on  entering  for 
the  past  twenty  years  (Appendix,  p.  188)  brings  ont  some  in- 
teresting facts.  It  appears  that  the  average  age  at  admisaion 
was  below  18  until  1860,  and  below  18^  untU  1873;  tJiat  in 
the  next  ten  years  it  rose  gradually  to  19  and  that  since  1882 
it  has  fallen  a  little.  The  present  requirements  for  admission 
have  been  exclusively  in  use  only  since  1881.  It  was  hoped 
that  they  would  tend  to  reduce  the  average  age  of  admission, 
and  the  hope  has  not  been  altogether  disappointed.  The 
Faculty  see  with  satisfaction  that  few  boys  now  enter  before 
they  are  17 ;  but  they  would  also  see  with  satisfaction  a  de- 
crease in  the  pi-oportiunate  number  of  those  who  are  over  lU  at 
entrance.     Eighteen  is  the  best  age  to  enter. 

The  tuble  of  schools  and  colleges  irom  which  young  men 
have  entered  Harvard  College  during  the  past  ten  yeara  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  189)  reveals  the  tact  that  out  of  228  High  Schools 
in  Massachuitetts  only  eleven  can  be  said  to  send  pupils  regu- 
larly to  the  College,  and  that  the  High  Schools  of  only  four 
cities  outside  of  iVIassuchusctts  send  pupils  hither  with  reason- 
able steadiness.  These  four  cities  are  Newport,  R.  I.,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco.     On  the  other  bond,  the 
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number  of  public  schools  the  country  over  which  from  time  to  * 
time  send  bojs  to  the  College  keeps  increasing.  In  the  period 
1867 — 1874  there  were  fifty-two  euch  schools;  in  the  period 
1871—1880  there  were  78 ;  and  in  the  period  1876-85  there 
were  81.  In  the  following  table  the  sources  of  supply  for  the 
College  are  classified  for  twenty  years,  and  the  percentage  of 
each  entering  class  which  came  from  public  schools  is  given. 
Dividing  the  twenty  years  into  periods  of  four  years  each,  tJie 
percentage  from  public  schools  changes  as  follows  — 1866-69, 
30  per  cent;  1870-73,  33  per  cent;  1874^77,  29  per  «nt; 
1878-81,  31  per  cent;  1882-85,  26  per  cent.  The  tendency 
is  in  the  wrong  direction ;  for  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
for  the  College  to  lose  connection  with  the  public  school  system. 
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73 
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74 

74 

60 

29 

27 
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On  the  16th  of  February  the  President  and  Fellows  received 
a  petition  from  a  large  number  of  undergraduates  asking  that 
attendance  at  morning  prayers  be  made  voluntary  for  students 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  optional  according  to  the  wishes 
of  their  parents  or  guardians  for  minors.     At  the  same  meet- 
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ing  tiie  following  vote  passed  bj  the  College  Faculty  was  n- 
ceived  — ■ "  Voted,  that  the  Faculty  reaffirm  their  opinion  tint 
attendance  at  morning  prayers  should  be  made  Toluntaiy ,-  but 
that  they  do  not  approve  the  recent  petition  of  the  studentB 
conoeming  such  attendance."  The  President  and  Fellows 
denied  the  petition,  but  forwarded  it  to  the  Overseers  widi  tiu 
vote  of  the  Faculty.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  Overseers  voted 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  grant  the  petition. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  students,  and  in  the  interest  which 
the  students  take  in  field  sports  and  in  exercises  inside  the 
Gymnasium,  obliged  the  Corporation  to  appoint  early  in  the 
year  an  assistant  in  physical  training  at  a  salary  of  $1250. 
The  expenses  of  that  department  are  now  over  $9000  a  year; 
but  the  Corporation  does  not  consider  this  expenditure  un- 
profitable or  disproportionate.  About  five  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  tuition-fees  paid  in  Cambridge  goes  to  the  de- 
partment of  physical  training.  In  order  to  encourage  the  game 
of  lawn  tennis,  which  is  an  excellent  one  for  college  uses,  the 
President  and  Fellows  agreed  to  lend  the  Lawn  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation a  sum  not  exceeding  $1500  to  be  spent  in  laying  ont  a 
large  number  of  clay  courts.  The  money  lent  to  tite  Athletic 
Association  the  year  before  was  repaid  with  interest  in  tbe 
spring  of  1885. 

The  statutes  were  amended  during  1884-85  in  three  respects- 
Statute  14  (now  15),  which  relates  to  religious  services,  wis 
amended  at  the  instance  of  the  College  Faculty  (see  Dean's 
Report,  p.  70)  by  striking  out  the  paragraph  which  requind 
notice  to  be  given  of  the  intention  of  a  student  to  pass  Sundays 
with  his  &mily,  and  the  paragraph  which  required  eveiy  stu- 
dent who  did  not  pass  Sundays  with  his  fiunily  to  attend  public 
worship  on  each  Sunday  morning  in  term  time. 

A  new  statute  coaceming  "Student  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,"  numbered  10,  was  adopted  by  the  President  and 
Fellows  Jan.  12,  and  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  June  3, 1685, 
in  the  following  terms :  —  "  Persons  who  are  not  cutdidatts 
for  a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  givea  in 
the  University  provided  that  they  satisfy  the  aj^topail* 
Faculty  of  their  fitoess  to  pursue  the  particular  courses  idiiA 
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they  elect.  The  Beveral  Facnltiea  have  tiie  right  to  deprive 
any  such  student  of  hie  privileges,  if  he  ahnse  or  fail  to  use 
them."  This  statute  is  practically  a  re-enactment  of  the  statute 
on  the  same  subject  which  was  in  force  from  1825  to  1847.  It 
legalizes  a  class  of  students  which  is  increasing  in  nomber,  and, 
in  the  College  at  least,  improving  in  quality  (see  Dean's  Be- ' 
port,  p.  73).  When  the  Overseers  consented  to  the  adoption 
of  the  new  statute,  they  passed  a  resolution  urging  that  great 
care  be  taken  in  admitting  special  students ,  and  that  only  those 
persona  should  be  admitted  who  come  with  genuine  purposes 
of  study.  It  is  obvious  that  watchfulness  is  needed  in  two 
directions :  in  the  first  place  special  students  do  not  neces- 
sarily come,  like  regular  students,  from  schools  or  colleges 
where  they  have  been  long  under  observation  ;  hence  the  Uni- 
versity runs  some  risk  in  enrolling  them  without  examination, 
particularly  as  four  months,  and  in  professional  departments 
nine  months,  may  elapse  before  they  can  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  several  thorough  examinations.  Secondly,  it  might  he  appr^ 
bended  that  the  &cility  with  which  special  students  may  enter 
the  University  would  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  the 
regular  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree.  There  is  a 
suspicion  that  the  registration  of  special  students  in  the  Law 
School  is  working  in  this  way. 

By  an  amendment  of  Statute  8  the  30th  of  May  (Memorial 
Day)  was  made  a  University  holiday. 

The  number  of  persons  who  study  at  this  University  after 
taking  degrees  at  other  institutions  (not  including  r^ular  stu- 
dents of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine)  continues  to  increase. 
In  1884-85  there  were  56  such  students,  divided  among  the 
departments  as  follows  ;  — 

Can^datei  for  the  A.B.  (member*  of  College  cluMi)  ....  SI 

Resident  grailiutei  at  the  Sivinitf  School  . S 

Bpeckl  ttodeatf       •>     "          <-            ■•       S 

»            '■              ■<    "    Law              "       t 

BeMdent  gradnitei  not  candidatei  for  A  degree 8 

CHididateifoitheA.M.,Fh.D.,  or8.D IS 

TotAl OS 

The  interesting  report  of  the  Acting  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
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School  (p.  107),  calls  ftttentJon  to  tlie  number  and  qnality  of  its 
resident  graduates,  to  the  resort  of  students  iu  other  deput- 
mente  to  its  courses  of  instruction,  to  the  success  of  a  limited 
elective  system  which  has  been  established  in  it,  to  its  prori- 
sion  of  systematic  instruction  in  methods  of  social  reform,  and 
to  its  needs  as  regards  buildings  and  grounds.  Since  the 
report  was  written  the  immediate  construction  of  the  new 
Ijibrary  building  has  been  made  sure,  mainly  through  the  effort! 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education — the  sama 
Society  under  whose  auspices  Dirioity  Hall  was  built  nx^ 
years  ago. 

The  Law  School  Beport  (p.  112)  presents  no  new  features; 
but  the  Treasurer's  Statement  (p.  5)  gives  an  excellent  accooBt 
of  the  financial  position  of  the  School.  It  is  now  reapii^ 
the  full  benefit  of  the  recent  additions  to  its  endowments,  — 
namely,  Austin  Hall  $140,500,  the  new  Professorship  Fimd 
$90,000,  and  the  Book  Fund  $32,000.  Its  chief  need  is  now 
another  endowed  professorship.  The  present  Faculty  is  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  deal  with  all  the  subjects  whidi  oo^t 
to  be  included  in  its  programme  of  instruction. 

The  most  interesting  points  in  tiie  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  (p.  116)  are  the  amount  of  medical  and  hygift- 
nic  research  made  in  the  kboratoiies  of  the  School,  and  the 
suggested  feasibility  of  prolonging  the  course  required  for  ^ 
degree  to  four  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  in  tiie  inter- 
ests of  the  profession  and  of  the  conununity  the  course  ought 
to  be  pfolonged,  if  the  Sdiool  can  be  maintained  on  tint 
plan.  The  Medical  Faculty  has  given  abundant  proof  that  it 
wishes  to  do  the  best  work,  rather  than  to  attract  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  students ;  but  it  feels  obliged  to  measure  carefully  the 
risks  to  which  the  prolongation  of  the  coarse  mi^t  expose  the 
present  excellent  School.  During  the  past  four  years  nine  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  School  have  taken  the  four-yean' 
d^ree.  To  nuuntain  the  present  salaries  and  establishment  the 
School  has,  and  must  have,  an  income  of  $64,000.  At  pteaeot 
about  $53,000,  or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  School's  income, 
are  derived  from  students'  fees,  and  the  tuition-fee  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  department  of  the  University.  How  great  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  students  would  be,  if  four  ytm' 
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atady  were  required  for  the  degree,  no  one  dan  tell ;  but  a  re- 
daction of  twenty  per  cent  seemB  a  very  low  estimate."  To 
provide  against  even  this  moderate  reduction  in  the  amonnt  of 
students'  fees,  an  additional  endowment  of  $210,000  would  be 
needed. 

Hie  year  1884-85  was  a  successful  ooe  in  tbe  Dental  School. 
(For  the  Dean's  Report,  see  p.  125.)  Its  debt  was  reduced  to 
$4947.04;  its  equipment  was  better  than  ever  before,  its  stu- 
dents more  numerous,  and  its  instractioa  more  complete.  In 
1885  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  School  was  enforced 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  result  that  the  niunber  of  students 
in  the  first  class  (1885-86)  was  reduced  to  four,  the  number 
in  previous  years  having  usually  been  from  ten  to  fourteen. 
The  prescribed  examination  is  of  the  simplest  character. 
Every  candidate  for  admission  must  write  an  English  composi- 
tion of  not  less  than  two  hundred  words,  and  also  write  a  piece 
of  English  prose  from  dictation ;  he  must  further  exhibit  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  Balfour  Stewart's  Elements  of  Physics,  or 
of  some  equivalent  book.  The  fact  that  such  an  examination 
proved  deterrent  is  a  curious  comment  upon  the  condition  of 
N9W  England  schools. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  enlarged  its  Hospital 
during  1884-85  and  arranged  its  complete  onrriculum  of  three 
years'  instruction.  Experience  has  shown,  first,  that  the  sub- 
scription plan  is  less  succesafiil  than  was  hoped ;  the  small 
■nmber  of  subscribers  using  their  privileges  to  the  full.  The 
plan  depended  for  success  upon  obtaining  a  large  number  of 
subscribers,  of  whom  many,  it  waa  supposed,  would  make  small 
use  of  their  privileges.     Secondly,  it  seems  that  the  hospital- 

*  A  ndnctjon  of  twenty  per  cent  from  the  School  of  the  current  jear  wonM 
me*D  a  School  dirided  into  fow  clusea  m  follows :  — 
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In  this  computation  kllowuice  is  made  for  the  luiul  lo«sei  at  the  end  of  each 
School  jear,  and  in  the  othar  directloi)  tor  a  larger  fonrth-jear  claii. 
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chaigea  for  board  and  treatment  are  someTrtiat  lower  dian  d»j 
should  be.  The  Report  of  tie  Secretary  (p.  131)  gives  b- 
terestlDg  details  of  the  development  of  the  School  and  Hos- 
pital, In  another  year  it  will  be  possible  to  atrengthen  the 
staff  of  the  School  from  its  own  graduates.  The  Sdiool 
urgently  needs  an  endowment  of  $50,000. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  made  an  im- 
portant revision  of  its  four  principal  courses  of  instmctiofl, 
each  of  which  covers  four  years,  with  the  general  purpose  of 
utilizing  all  appropriate  instruction  given  in  the  College,  re- 
moving all  incongruities  and  interferences,  and  reducing  some- 
what the  amount  of  work  required  of  the  regular  student 
(See  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  p.  127.)  The  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Professor  Eustis  was  filled  by  the  election  to 
the  professorship  of  Engineering  of  Winfield  Scott  Chaplin,  a 
graduate  from  West  Point  in  1870,  who  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence both  in  the  practical  work  of  tko  engineer  and  in  teadung 
engineering. 

The  Herbarium  (see  p.  142)  has  become  an  important 
botanical  centre,  much  resorted  for  consultation  and  study. 
Its  endowment,  in  addition  to  the  building,  amounts  to  only 
$18,397.09,  the  income  of  which  barely  sufiices  to  meet  cmrent 
expenses,  without  any  allowance  for  salaries.  Professor  Gray 
receives  no  salary,  and  the  small  salary  of  the  Curator  is  only 
met  by  an  annual  gift  from  the  Trustees  of  tlie  MassachuscUa 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  Furthermore  there  i« 
urgent  need  of  an  assistant  to  relieve  the  Director  and  the  Out- 
tor  of  mechanical  and  routine  work.  In  order  to  pat  the  Her- 
barium on  an  adequate  and  permanent  foundation  additionl 
endowment  to  the  amount  of  $70,000  is  needed. 

The  remarks  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  on  tbe 
gradual  formation  of  a  botanical  museum  (p.  146)  are  ctxo- 
mended  to  the  attention  of  lovers  of  botany. 

The  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  describes  (p.  W) 
the  plan  upon  which  the  Arboretum  is  to  be  permanently 
planted.  To  make  this  plan  has  demanded  foresight,  knowl- 
edge of  trees  as  respects  habit  of  growth,  hardiness  and  Sua- 
bility, acquaintance  with  earlier  attempts  to  form  instrui^ 
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ooUections  of  trees,  and  judgment  in  deciding  upon  the  best 
limits  of  the  undertakdng.  It  is  a  responsible  matter  to  make 
a  plan  which  cannot  develop  its  merits  in  less  tban  forty 
years,  and  which  cannot  be  changed  after  the  first  few  yeara 
without  great  loss.  The  Director  has  given  much  stady  to  the 
preparation  of  the  plan,  and  has  moreover  sought  the  best  pro- 
fessional advice  upon  the  subject. 

The  number  of  students  who  work  in  the  Chemical  Labors^ 
tories  increases  from  year  to  year  (p.  153),  the  elementary 
courses  of  instruction  being  resorted  to  by  many  young  men 
for  their  educational  effect,  the  higher  courses  being  taken 
almost  exclusively  by  men  who  mean  to  be  professional  chem- 
ists or  teachers  of  chemistry.  The  Corporation  did  not  find 
means  to  make  the  much  needed  improvements  in  the  upper 
story  of  Boylston  Hall,  which  were  mentioned  in  last  year's 
report. 

The  first  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory  (p.  155)  shows  how  the  work  of  the  establishment 
has  been  divided  between  elementary  instruction,  advanced  in- 
struction, and  original  research,  and  what  fruit  rewarded  the 
labor  of  the  investigators.  The  work  of  furnishing  and  equip- 
ping the  laboratories  and  organizii^  the  service  of  the  building 
was  prolonged  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  occu- 
pied much  of  the  time  of  the  Director.  The  excellent  adapta- 
tion of  the  building  to  its  uses  was  conspicuous  throughout  tJie 
year. 

The  Beport  of  ihe  Director  of  the  Observatory  shows  an 
astonishing  activity  and  productiveness ;  but  also  a  grievous 
need  of  larger  pecuniary  resources.  When  the  bequest  of  that 
life-long  friend  of  the  Observatory,  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  is 
realized,  fiiis  want  will  be  measurably  supplied. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  is  always  full  of  interest ;  but  this  year  more 
than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  it  (p.  168)  ;  for  in  it  the 
Curator  has  given  a  resume  of  the  history  of  tjie  Museum  tor 
twenty-five  years,  and  has  sketched  the  outlines  of  its  future 
development.  The  great  establishment  is,  in  the  main,  tiie 
product  of  the  intelligence,  self-devotion,  and  enthusiasm  of  two 
men,  —  fiither  and  son.    Not  only  does  it  greatly  serve  the 
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public  throng  itB  exhibition-rooms,  and  investigatoTS  throng 
its  ample  colleotions,  but  it  has  ^o,  witihiii  Hie  past  three  jeus 
become  quite  essential  to  the  Universify  as  the  place  where  a 
large  number  of  students  are  daily  iustnict«d  in  weil-eqnipped 
laboratories  of  natural  history.  Moreover,  its  general  edoca^ 
tional  influence  upon  all  departments  of  stud;  and  reseanh  at 
the  Unirersity,  even  upon  those  apparently  most  remote  from 
its  field,  has  been  very  striking  ever  since  Uie  first  sectioii  of 
the  building  was  opened. 

Various  forms  of  the  College  seal  having  been  in  use  for 
some  years  in  the  difi'erent  offices  of  the  University,  the  Preai- 
dent  and  Fellows  on  the  9th  of  June,  1885,  adopted  a  new  and 
carefully-studied  form  of  the  seal  in  lieu  of  all  existing  forme. 

The  accounts  of  aU  the  departments  of  the  University  for 
1884-85  were  satisfiictory  in  their  result  (Treasorer's  State- 
ment, pp.  4-6) .  There  was  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  ezpeosee 
in  every  department  except  the  Observatory  and  the  Veterinary 
School,  and  in  those  departments  ihe  adverse  balances  were 
small.  At  the  same  time  every  legitimate  reaouroe  was  used. 
The  Corporation  have  only  to  regret  that  they  were  obliged  to 
postpone  certain  repairs  upon  College  buildings  which  on^ 
to  have  been  made  last  summer. 

Among  the  gifts  of  the  year  were  three  of  peculiar  intenat. 
Professor  John  Tyndall  of  London  gave  $10,800  to  foond  a 
scholarship  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  theoretical 
physics.  The  circumstances  and  conditions  of  this  gift  are  so 
unusual  that  the  papers  concerning  it  are  printed  in  fall  in  tlie 
Appendix,  p.  194.  Mr.  John  Eliot  Thayer,  a  graduate  in  arta 
of  the  Class  of  1885,  gave  $15,000  as  a  permanent  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  he  used  for  encouraging  the  puUicatkni 
of  contributions  to  political  economy.  Gifts  of  this  sort  woold 
bo  useful  in  many  departments  of  the  University.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel J.  Bridge  gave  the  University  an  ideal  statue  of  John  IStt' 
vard  in  bronze,  designed  by  Daniel  C.  French  of  Ctmoord, 
Mass.  This  interesting  statue  was  unveiled  with  appnq>riate 
observances  on  October  15th,  1884 ;  and  in  the  following  J«m 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Waters  published  the  first  authentic  aocount*  of 
the  Harvard  fiimily  of  Southwark,  to  which  John  KuTard  be- 
longed. 
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He  usual  information  concerning  the  Dumber  of  students, 
and  the  honors,  prizes,  and  degrees  given  in  1884-85,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  examining  conmiittees  appointed  for  that  year 
by  the  Board  of  OTerseers,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
(pp.  179-207),  The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully 
invited  to  the  following  reports  from  the  Deans  or  Secretaries 
of  the  several  Faculties,  the  Secretary  of  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil, the  Librarian,  the  Directors  of  the  Herbarium,  Botanic 
Garden,  Arnold  Arboretum,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory,  and  Observatory,  and  the  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

CHARLES  W.   ELIOT,  Ftesident. 

Cambbidgi,  Juiuuy  120),  1886. 
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DBAN8  OP  THE  FACULTIES,  THB  SBCBBTABT  OF  THE  ACADEMIC 
CODNCIL,  THE  LIBRARIAH,  THE  DIBECT0E8  OF  THE  HERBA- 
BIDH,  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  ARBOBETUM,  CHEMICAL  LABOBA- 
TOBT,  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABOBATORY,  OBSERYATOEY, 
AND  THE  CUBATOR  OF  THE  HDSEUM  OV  COMFARATITE 
ZOOLOGY. 


To  TBZ  PrESIDEKT  of  TBB  UnmBBITT : 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  anbmit  the  foUoTring  report  on  the 
adminiBtratioa  of  the  College  during  the  academic  year  1884-85. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  wae  one  thonsand  and  six,  distributed  as  follows :  — ■ 

Senion ISl 

Jnnioia 2H 

SopbomoiM see 

Freihaen S65 

Wfaolamnnberofuiidergnidnatee &86 

Spedal  Stndents 70 

Total lOOe 

Six  Seniors  were  prevented  by  iU-faealth  ftom  fsompletlng  the  work 
of  the  year ;  three  buled  to  attain  the  requisitfi  standard  in  the  exami- 
nations ;  one  was  nnder  anspension  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
remaining  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  tt^ther  with  foor  members 
of  tlie  class  of  1884  who  had  foiled  to  graduate  In  that  year,  were 
admitted  to  the  degree  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  fbllowing  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  Seniors  wbo  have  gradu- 
ated in  each  of  the  last  six  yearsi  with  the  nnmber  in  each  class  who 
have  foiled  to  graduate,  owing  to  deficiencies  of  scholarship :  — 


USD. 

im. 

\m. 

IBSS. 

uu. 

I»W. 

lea 
e 

183 
» 

177 
T 

SOS 

102 

181 
8 

The  other  three  classes  of  last  year  have  all  entered  upon  the  work 
of  the  present  year  witli  reduced  DumbeiB,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
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lotring  table,  which  shows  their  aggregate  loBsee   and  gains  from 
October,  1884,  to  October,  1885 :  — 


CUM0fl888     .   . 
Clua  of  1887    .  . 
CloM  of  1888     .   . 

Oetobtr,  ]«H. 

LOH. 

0*111. 

Octmlw,  M». 

(Jimigra)          284 
(Sophomores)  266 
CFreihmeii)      266 

19 

se 

*9 

IT 
16 
26 

(Senlora)          XS2 
(Jonion)          as* 
(Bopboniorei)  231 

Tbe  nature  of  these  losses  and  gains  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  next 
table :  — 


LOSSBB. 

Eemoyed  to  a  lower  clas 

Advanced  to  B  higher  c1m« 

OHM  of 

MM. 

CbHof 

""IS^ 

TDMlfcr 

11 

6 
8 

17 
6 
8 
6 

14 
9 

23 

4 

43 
20 
SS 
9 

ID 

86 

49 

104 

Gaibs. 
Trom  higher  claaaes                     

12 

8 

* 
9 

a 

17 

88 

17 

16 

26 

68 

2 

20 

24 

46 

Among  the  forty-two  students  who  left  Collie  without  completing 
tbe  year's  work  are  included  six  whose  incomplete  record  waa  due  to 
their  failure  in  the  examiDations.  Five  of  these  withdrew  Toluntarily 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  finding  that  they  could  not  go  on  with  their 
classes ;  and  one,  who  had  been  on  probation,  was  not  permitted  to 
return.  Ten  others,  whose  conduct  on  probation  had  not  been  satis- 
factory, were  required  to  withdraw  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Nine 
were  obliged  by  sickness  to  discontinue  their  studies,  and  oae  died 
during  the  year.  The  rest  left  College  for  various  reasons  of  m 
personal  nature. 

The  twenty  who  completed  the  work  of  tbe  year,  hat  have  not 
returned  ta  College,  include  three  former  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  who,  although  the  work  they  had  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  entitled  them  to  rank  only  as  Juniors,  have  been  (oar  yean 
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in  College,  and  have  ao  nearly  made  good  their  deficien(nes  that  the; 
can  obtain  their  dc^p^es  by  passing  certain  examinations,  withoat 
Ibither  residence.  Two  stndentfl  whose  conduct  while  on  probation 
bad  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  Facul^,  were  not  permitted  to  return. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  rest  was  due  to  personal  reasons. 

Six  of  the  thirty-three  removed  to  lower  classes  were  intermpted 
in  their  stodies  by  sickness.  The  remaining  twenty-seven  together 
with  the  six  mentioned  above,  whose  record  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  such  that  they  would  have  been  placed  in  lower  classes  had  they 
retumed  to  College,  constitute  the  aggregate  loss  of  the  classes  due 
to  failures  in  scholarship.  To  these  may  be  added  the  ten  whose 
Defect  of  their  etndJes  led  to  their  dismissal  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  also  two  Freshmen,  who  proved  to  be  insufficiently  pre- 
pared, and  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents  in  view  of  impending 
&ilnre.  These  results,  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  six  previous 
years,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table :  — 


ISTB. 

1879. 

,«. 

isn. 

less. 

imt. 

IBM. 

ISBt. 

Betnored  to  lower  oUuei  . 
Withdrawn  during  the  jear 

Totd 

Whole  number  of  under- 
graduate!  

as 

H 
11 

S3 

4 

16 

7 

11 
8 

7 
6 

28 

3 

88 
12 

39 
818 

26 
818 

26 
B18 

26 

829 

IT 
828 

12 
886 

26 
905 

986 

The  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  students  removed  to  a  lower 
<da8S  over  that  of  any  recent  year  was  no  doubt  due  in  lai^e  measure 
to  the  newness  of  the  rule,  enforced  for  the  first  time  this  year,  which  ' 
requires  a  student  to  obtain  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  mazinjum 
mark  for  each  year  in  order  to  be  promoted  with  hia  class.  Hereto- 
fore a  student  has  been  required  to  attcun  fifty  per  cent  of  the  maxi- 
mam  mark  for  the  whole  course  as  a  condition  of  being  recommended 
for  the  d^ree,  but  the  poor  quality  of  his  work  was  no  obstacle  to 
Ms  promotion  at  the  end  of  any  year,  if  he  had  simply  passed  —  that 
is,  obtuned  the  minimnm  mark  of  forty  per  cent  —  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  studies.  If  he  had  not  fallen  behind  his  class  to  the  extent 
of  two  and  a  half  conrses,  he  was  not  dropped.  It  has  consequently 
happened  in  not  a  few  instances,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  Fresh- 
man year,  that  a  stqdent  was  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  class  who  had 
attained  not  much  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  year's  mark ;  and 
there  have  been  cases  in  which  even  that  modest  average  had  not 
been  attained.    Such  persons  are  not  benefited  in  the  long  run  by 
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beiDg  allowed  to  escape  for  a  time  tiie  penalty  of  their  Idleoesa.  It 
U  a  aigaiflcant  fact  that  of  the  tea  members  of  the  FreshmaQ  clus  of 
1888--84  who  would  have  been  dropped  under  the  present  rule,  tat 
ander  the  old  rule  were  permitted  to  go  on  as  Sophomorea  last  yen, 
only  one  is  now  with  his  class.  Of  the  rest,  some  have  been  da- 
missed  for  incorrigible  neglect,  and  those  who  remain  are  stiag^iiig 
in  a  lower  class  with  accumulated  arrears  of  work,  with  a  macli  Ins 
hopeful  proBpect  of  regaining  their  lost  ground  than  if  the;  had  bees 
dropped  a  year  ago.  The  extension  of  the  privilege  of  election  to 
Freshmen  appeared  to  the  Faculty  to  have  removed  whatever  reasoa 
may  have  existed  under  the  prescribed  system  for  dealii^  lenieatly 
with  poor  quality  of  work.  The  standard  set  by  the  new  mle  is 
moderate,  and  within  easy  reach  of  any  student  who  is  capable  of 
pursuing  a  college  course  with  profit.  The  effect  of  the  rule  cumot 
be  Judged  until  thrther  experience  has  shown  whether  the  large  num- 
ber—  twenty-two  —  dropped  fh>m  the  lest  Freshman  class  wu  or 
was  not  exceptional,  and  also  what  effect  this  result  will  have  on  the 
number  dropped  at  the  end  of  their  Sophomore  year. 

Of  the  nine  students  advanced  to  higher  classes  one  was  a  Fresb- 
man  who  had  anticipated  a  portion  of  the  Freshman  studies,  and  by 
performii^  additional  work  during  the  year  qualified  himself  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Junior  class.  The  rest  were  dropped  students  who 
made  up  their  deficienciea  so  far  as  to  obtain  restoration  to  thai 
former  classes. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  persons  newly  admitted  to  Uie  three  dasses,  tai 
had  been  members  of  the  College  before,  and  resumed  their  studies 
alter  a  period  of  absence.  Three  passed  the  usual  examinationB  ttx 
admission  to  the  Sophomore  class.  Five  Special  Students  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  class,  having  satisfied  the  Facul^  by  work  d(HW 
in  College  that  they  were  properly  quaUfied.  Twen^  were  gradustM 
or  students  from  the  higher  classes  of  other  colleges.  Eight  of  these 
were  admitted  to  the  Senior,  seven  to  the  Junior,  and  five  to  the 
Sof^omore  class.  Seventeen  were  admitted  without  ezaminatioii, 
two  with  partial  examination,  and  one  after  pursuing  oonrses  of  stn^ 
here  for  two  years  as  a  Special  Student. 

The  new  Freshman  class  numbers  two  handled  and  fifty-«^ 
made  up  as  follows :  — 

Admitted  Id  ISSS SM 

FreviDUslj  tdmilted IS 

Removed  from  a  higher  clati 3) 

Total K» 

The  Siiedal  Students  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  part 
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year  nnmbered  sereti^.    The  changes  in  their  Dumber  down  to  Octo- 
ber, 1885,  were  as  follows :  — 


In  Utenduice  October,  1884 
Keglitered  later  in  the  jeu  .   . 


^thdrew  withoat  taking  any  Flnml  EiambiAtJoii    .    .      IS 

Took  Final  Ezaminationi  in  one  or  more  (tadiea    .    .      69 
Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year     ....        1 

LeftCoUege  at  the  endof  the;ear 14 

Admitted  U)  a  College  claas 6 

—    M 

Betnmed  h  Special  Stadenta,  October,  1885  ....      S6 
Admitted  October,  1B8G 7S 

Pteaent  nnmber 110 

Net  gain,  40. 

ComMbing  and  comparing  the  statistdcs  which  have  been  ^ven,  we 
obtain  the*foUowing  results :  — 

Nnmber  of  itndent*  now  In  atteitdanee :  — 

Seniora 381 

Juniors 3S6 

Bophomorei SSI 

Freihraen , 258 

Wbole  Qiunbei  of  undergndnstea    ....      967 
Special  Stndenta 110 

Total 1067 

Whole  number  otoDdergradnatea,  October,  1SS4  .   .      986 
"  "        1885.   .      9BT 

lDcrea«e 81 

Whole  number  of  rtudeuta,  October,  1884 1006 

"  •'  '•  "  1886 1067 

Increaae 61 

The  usual  statistics  of  the  admission  examinations  are  given  in  the 
following  tables.  The  June  examinations  were  held  this  year  as 
heretofore  at  ten  places  in  this  coautrr  by  officers  sent  there  for  the 
purpose,  and  also  at  Bonn,  Germany,  where  they  were  put  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Fowler,  who  was  pursning  his  studies  there  at  the  time  as  the 
holder  of  a  Parker  feUowship.  The  plan  of  holding  the  examinations 
in  Enrope  was  adopted  in  response  to  the  request  of  persons  living 
there,  who  pointed  out  the  great  convenience  such  examinations 
would  be  to  all  candidates  studying  abroad,  who  otherwise  could 
have  no  preliminary  examination,  and  to  some  who  wish  to  continue 
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tbeir  residence  abroad  a  year  after  their  preparaldoii  fbr  admission  to 
college  is  completed. 

Three  hundred  and  nineteen  candidates  for  admiaaion  were  ex- 
amined, of  whom  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bad  passed  a  pre- 
liminary examination  in  a  part  of  the  requirements,  twenty-ei^t  look 
the  whole  examination  at  one  time,  and  sixty-four  were  examined  on 
the  majority  of  the  aubjecte  in  June,  postponing  the  rest  to  the  fall. 
Of  the  last,  thirty-four  completed  the  examination  as  they  had  pro- 
posed ;  nine,  in  consequence  of  serious  failures  in  June,  took  the 
whole  examination  in  the  autumn ;  and  twenty-one  abandoned  tlK 
attempt  to  pass  this  year,  eight  of  them  entering  as  Special  Students. 

The  first  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  is  the  ser- 
eral  subjects  compared  with  those  of  previous  years. 


UanndldatH. 
ISM. 

FBB8CEIBBD  SUBJBcm. 

t 
1 

1 

1 

'i 

1 

j 

1 

■^ 

1 

•1 

I 

1 

r 

1 

PrncDUg*  UUng 

1880   ...   . 

14 

17 

17 

16 

14 

29 

88 

11 

17 

13 

1881    ,    .   .   . 

8 

12 

18 

IS 

14 

26 

27 

7 

ID 

IS 

1882   .   .  ,   . 

7 

11 

7 

16 

11 

13 

37 

80 

14 

15 

It 

1B8S    .... 

10 

11 

17 

9 

7 

82 

16 

14 

14 

K 

188*    ...   . 

T 

6 

9 

IS 

19 

17 

21 

12 

1» 

1886    .... 

6 

6 

1' 

9 

6 

87 

28 

21 

Ifi 

"1 

BLBCTETX  BUSJECTS. 

i 
1 

1 

H 

■a 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

^S^J^ 

1880   ...   . 

14 

28 

13 

S3 

14 

89 

48 

18 

% 

1881  .... 

1882  ...   . 

16 

13 

13 
10 

18 
19 

IS 
8 

SO 
4fi 

41 
27 

16 
IT 

V 

u 

Ocm. 

:s 

C«Dp. 

IS 

11 

39 

I88S   .... 

13 

6 

17 

8 

SO 

7 

4S 

IS 

38 

u 

1S84   .   .   .   . 

18 

IS 

28 

16 

16 

S 

37 

22 

W 

It 

1885   .... 

9S 

7 

17 

le 

IS 

7 

36 

89 

GT 

n 
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TlteoDmberof  oandidateswho in  the  laat  four  years  bare  presented 
themselves  for  examinatioD  id  6ach  of  the  foor  elective  gronps  is  shown 
in  the  following  taMe :  — 


Whole  namber  of  cuidi- 

188t. 

im 

18S4. 

lesa. 

dKE«B 

816 

826 

807 

819 

Number  offering 

Perct. 

Per  ft. 

Perct 

Peret. 

Lutiii 

294      98 

80S       93 

293       95 

S06      96 

Greek 

£46      79 

26*      78 

247      BO 

266      88 

Msthemkdc*  .  . 

66      IS 

60      IS 

69      19 

66      17 

Fhjraical  Science 

77      H 

as     26 

46      16 

47      16 

Of  these  elective  groaps  no  candidate  is  required  to  offer  more 
than  two,  but  candidates  are  encouraged  to  offer  one  or  both  of  the 
rest  if  they  have  bad  time  and  Opportunity  to  do  the  work  in  a 
thorough  manner.  The  following  table  shows,  for  the  past  four 
years,  the  number  of  candidates  who  offered  each  of  the  possible 
combinations  of  these  groups :  — 


Number  of  cuididates  who 

offered 

UOa,   Greek,  Mathemstict,  and  Phyuc«l 

Science 

I*tin,  Greek,  and  Mathematici 

LMin,  Greek,  and  Phjiical  Science      .   .    . 

ISBl. 

,«. 

!««. 

!«.. 

6 
17 
11 

8 

204 
12 
41 
S 
8 
18 

7 
8 
12 

4 

216 
16 
41 

4 
7 
12 

16 

218 
24 
29 

2 
22 

i 
6 

287 
IS 
28 

18 

Ladn  and  Phj.ic»l  Science 

Greek  and  Mathemadc* 

Greek  and  PhyBicftl  Science 

lUtbein»tica  and  Fb;iica1  Science  .... 

815 

826 

807 

818 

The  strikiug  fact  revealed  by  the  last  two  tables  is  the  firm  hold 
which  the  Classics  and  Mathematics  still  have  on  the  secondaiy 
schools  as  far  as  these  are  represented  by  the  candidates  who  come 
to  this  college.  The  proportion  of  candidates  offering  elective  Latin 
and  elective  Greek  has  steadily  increased  for  four  years.  The  num- 
ber offering  both  has  grown  from  two  htmdred  and  thirty-eight  in 
1862  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  1885,  the  whole  number  of  can- 
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didatefl  in  the  two  years  being  almost  the  same.  The  nnmber  of  cm* 
did&teB  offering  elective  Mathematics  is  remarkably  steadfast ;  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  last  two  years,  of  the  oaodidates  who  pn- 
sented  Latin  and  Greek  together  with  a  third  elective  gronp,  the 
great  majority  chose  Mathematics.  Physical  Science  for  a  time  at- 
tracted about  B  quarter  of  the  candidates ;  but  when  the  reqniremrat 
was  made  somewhat  more  difficult  a  year  ago,  it  immediately  lost  its 
attractiveness  for  the  indolent  who  had  no  interest  in  the  subject,  anl 
the  number  of  candidates  presenting  it  dropped  at  once  to  a  pcHot 
slightly  below  that  of  Mathematics,  where  &om  present  indicatloiu  it 
appears  likely  to  remain. 

The  next  table  presents  the  general  results  of  the  examinstioni 
during  the  five  years  in  which  the  present  requirements  hare  beoi 
exclusively  in  use :  — 


CandidatM  examioed  .   .   .   . 

isn. 

««. 

isst. 

!«. 

KM. 

2SS 

816 

826 

807 

31» 

admitted  .... 

SB] 

888 

298 

286 

181 

"        clew.  . 

99 

116 

121 

142 

in 

r^eetod    .... 

22 

29 

28 

21 

SI 

Per  cent           "      

8.7 

9.S 

6.6 

6.8 

9.7 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  candidates  admitted  this  year, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-fonr  entered  the  Freshman  dass  in  October- 
Two  by  passing  further  examinations  gained  admis8i<»i  to  the  Sopho- 
more class.  Of  the  remaining  sixty-two,  twen^-three  have  signified 
their  purpose  of  coming. in  a  subsequent  year;  eight  have  gone  to 
other  institutions ;  the  rest  have  given  no  definite  information  as  lo 
their  plans. 

With  the  recent  change  in  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  the  let- 
Bon  for  the  rule  restricting  the  preliminary  examination  to  piesoibcd 
subjects  disappeared,  and  the  Faculty  accordingly  voted  to  allow  a 
candidate  to  present  himself  in  any  subject,  prescribed  or  elective. 
The  whole  number  of  candidates  who  took  a  preliminary  examioition 
this  year  was  three  hundred  and  three,  five  less  than  last  year.  Of 
these,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  or  two  more  than  last  year,  re- 
ceived certificates  of  having  passed  in  from  five  to  thirteen  sDbJecta- 
The  following  tables  exhibit  the  results  of  the  examination  in  detail, 
with  the  corresponding  statistics  for  previous  years.  The  first  t^ile 
shows  the  proportion  of  candidates  examined  in  each  sabjeot,  with 
the  proportion  of  failures  in  each. 
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Fndlinlnmrr  Sltml- 

IMS,  »T        " 
1S84,M8        " 

lew,  an      ■■ 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

^1 

r 

j 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

who  wen  ciuuiucd 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

F«T«u«e  of  Uton 
ined  &  «ch  wndj. 

1881 

1883 

1883 

1884 

188£ 

88 
flS 
08 
9S 
98 

IG 
20 

IS 
IS 

86 
98 
9S 
98 
94 

19 
26 
14 
6 
26 

78 
7T 
76 
S3 
SI 

2S 
9 
16 
10 
10 

81 
82 
88 

24 
SO 
24 
18 

19 

76 
83 
84 
77 
83 

22 
27 
16 
19 
16 

97 
87 
98 
98 
99 

21 
17 

16 
39 
9 

82 
88 
91 
89 
88 

36 
87 
63 
44 
42 

46 
41 
49 
38 
89 

41 
27 
19 
87 
29 

74 
76 
81 
65 
67 

17 
12 
13 

47 
40 

61 
64 
66 
68 

67 

19 
87 
28 
40 
26 

54 
SI 
SI 
63 
64 

17 
17 
28 
26 
29 

6 
6 
9 
7 
10 

14 
14 
8 
9 
10 

The  next  t 
four  jesTB. 


e  shoire  the  general  leBuIts  of  tiie  examinations  for 


Hnmber  of  eudicktM  who  puied  In 
Five  nibjecta 

m2. 

IStt. 

U84. 

IBM. 

40 

37 

89 

34 

Sii         "     

28 

80 

88 

as 

Seven      "      

46 

60 

67 

61 

Eighi       "      

68 

66 

73 

77 

Hine        "      

88 

39 

as 

24 

Ten         »      

24- 

34 

16 

39 

Eleven     "       

4 

6 

2 

S 

Twelve    "      

2 

Thirteen"      

1 

288 

244 

346 

a*8 

F^ed  to  pu>  in  five  lubjecU    .... 

64 

40 

62 

66 

387 

284 

808 

808 

In  administering  the  discipline  of  the  College,  ihe  Faculty  waa  not 
called  upon  during  the  year  to  deal  witli  any  seriouB  violations  of 
good  order.  One  Senior  was  suspended,  and  in  conseqaence  failed 
to  graduate  with  his  class,  for  taking  into  an  examination-room  notes 
on  the  sabject  of  the  examinattou ;  and  a  Freshman  waa  Bnspended 
for  copying  in  an  examination.  The  probation  of  three  Juniors, 
seren  Sophomores,  and  four  Freshmen,  who  atill  persisted  in'neglect- 
ing  their  stodies,  was  closed.    Four  of  these  have  been  permitted  to 
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retam  this  ;e&r  and  resume  their  work  in  a  lower  class.  One  Special 
StadeDt  was  deprived  of  his  privileges,  becaose  he  did  not  appear  to 
be  making  any  proper  nse  of  them. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Faculty  yoted  to  recommend  to  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Overseers  the  abrogation  of  that  part  of  the  statutes  of  Qie 
University  which  related  to  the  attendance  of  nndergradnates  at 
church  on  Sundays.  The  roles  in  question  had  been  in  force  since 
1869,  before  which  all  undergraduates  were  required  to  attend  poblk 
worship  on  Sunday,  whether  they  spent  the  day  in  Cambridge  or  else- 
where. Since  1869  the  College  has  assumed  no  responsibility  for 
the  attendance  of  students  who  obtained  leave  at  the  request  of  tli»T 
parents  or  guardiaos  to  spend  Sunday  at  home  or  with  some  desig- 
nated family  ;  but  every  student  who  remained  in  Cambridge  wu 
required  to  attend  the  morning  service  at  Appleton  Chapel  or  at  some 
other  place  of  worship  selected  by  his  father  or  guardian,  or  by  hint- 
self  if  he  was  of  age  ;  except  that  the  attendance  of  Seniors  has  since 
1874  been  left  to  their  own  discretion.  Daring  the  fifteen  years  ot 
the  existence  of  this  rule,  the  attendance  of  the  students  at  AppltAca 
Chapel  gradually  diminished,  and  more  and  more  of  them  distriboted 
themselves  among  the  various  churches  of  Cambridge  and  Boflhm 
until,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Peabody  in  1881,  the  Sunday  morniag 
service  in  the  Chapel  was  discontinued.  When  the  Sunday  serriw 
thus  ceased  to  be  a  living  part  of  the  college  system,  compalaorf 
attendance  lost  its  chief  object,  and  its  evils  were  aj^^ravated  by  con- 
trast with  the  other  departments  of  college  life  in  which  the  studeot 
had  learned  to  do  his  duty  withont  compulsion.  There  was,  more- 
over, no  practicable  means  of  enforeing  the  rule  except  throng  tb* 
student's  own  report  of  his  attendance,  —  a  method  open  to  grave 
objections.  In  short,  the  College  was  continuing  to  perform  a  fbndioii 
which  it  had  undertaken  under  vastly  different  oonditions,  and  for 
ends  which  cannot  now  be  attained  in  the  same  way.  When  this 
point  had  been  reached,  it  was  wise  to  withdraw  from  a  responsibility 
which  could  no  longer  be  effectively  exercised.  The  recominend«ti<» 
of  the  Faculty  met  witli  the  approval  of  the  Corporation  and  O^a- 
seers,  and  the  regulations  in  question  were  rescinded  according!;. 
It  was  understood  that  seats  should  continue  to  be  provided  at  Uie 
expense  of  the  College,  as  heretofore,  for  alt  students  who  attend  tke 
Sunday  services  of  the  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Collie. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Athletic  Spoito,  Q» 
Faculty  voted  in  January  to  prohibit  the  participatioQ  of  our  stodenti 
in  intercollegiate  games  of  football.  The  committee  had  reached  the 
conclusion  as  early  as  the  fall  of  188S,  that  the  game  as  then  played 
ought  not  to  be  permitted.    But  as  the  Interooll^iate  Football  .Ano- 
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cifttion  UBdertook  to  reform  the  game  by  the  adoption  of  more  strin- 
gent roles,  the  committee  decided  to  defer  action  until  the  experience 
of  one  more  season  should  have  shown  wh&t  effect  the  revised  rales 
were  likely  to  have  in  improving  the  character  of  the  game.  They 
acoordingly  investigated  the  subject  careflilly  during  the  fall  of  1684, 
attending  fourof  the  principal  contests  of  the  season.  They  found 
the  game  essentially  nnchanged,  and  reported  to  the  Faculty  that 
"  after  deliberate  investigation  they  had  become  convinced  that  the 
game  of  football  as  at  present  played  by  college  teams  is  brutal,  de- 
moralizing to  players  and  to  spectators,  and  extremely  dangerous"; 
and  that  they  did  not  believe  that  at  the  present  time,  and  with  the 
prevailing  spirit,  any  revision  of  the  rales  made  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Association  could  be  effective  in  removing  these  objectionable  features. 
The  Faculty  voted  in  accordance  with  these  facts.  This  temporary 
prohibition  has  by  no  means  killed  the  interest  in  the  game.  The  class 
contests  of  the  present  season  have  been  attended  with  tbe  double 
advantage  of  attracting  a  much  larger  nnmber  of  students  to  a  sport 
which  could  be  engaged  in  by  gentlemen  without  loss  of  self-respect. 

Owing  to  the  retirement  of  Professors  J.  W.  White  and  Byerly, 
who  have  leave  of  absence  this  year,  it  became  necessary  to  recon- 
stitute the  Committee  on  Athletic  Sports ;  and  at  the  instance  of  the 
retiring  committee  it  was  constituted  on  a  new  plan.  The  committee 
is  to  consist  of  five  members:  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasiom,  a 
physician  resident  in  Boston  or  Cambridge,  a  graduate  of  the  CoU^e 
interested  in  athletic  sports,  and  two  undergraduates  from  among 
the  leaders  in  athletic  sports.  The  committee  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  one  year,  is  to  report  to  the  Faculty  at  the  first 
meeting  in  January,  and  on  questions  involving  general  principles  is 
to  consult  the  Faculty  before  communicating  its  decieiODS  to  the 
students. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  was  also  reoiganized  on  a  new  basis 
for  the  present  year,  and  now  consists  of  five  members  of  tbe  Faculty 
and  sixteen  students.  The  former  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  tfeginning  of  each  academic  year,  and  their  chairman  is 
to  be  chairman  of  the  whole  committee.  The  student  members  are 
to  be  five  Seniors,  four  Janiors,  and  three  Sophomores,  elected  by 
their  respective  classes  by  ballot  in  the  second  week  of  the  year ;  two 
Freshmen,  elected  by  their  class  by  ballot  in  the  second  week  after 
the  Christmas  recess ;  and  two  members  at  large,  elected  by  the  whole 
committee  at  the  first  meeting  of  tbe  year.  Subjects  for  discussion 
may  be  proposed  by  either  Facnlty  members  or  students,  those  pro- 
posed by  the  former  as  a  body  to  have  precedence.  Resolutions 
passed  by  a  majority  of  Uie  student  members  are  to  be  reported  to 
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the  Facalty,  and  the  action  of  the  Facal^  lliereon  reported  bad  hj 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  instraction  ^ren  in  the  College  in  the  year  1884-85  ia  stt 
forOi  in  detail  in  the  tables  on  the  following  pages,  which  contun  > 
statement  of  the  work  done  in  each  coorae,  the  names  of  the  ia> 
Btmotors,  the  nnmber  of  houre  a  week  of  instraction,  and  the  nombtt 
of  students  of  various  classes  and  departments,*  as  well  as  the  loUl 
number  of  students  in  r^^lar  attendance.  To  furnish  a  comply 
view  of  the  scheme  of  instruction,  all  the  courses  are  included  in  tlK 
list,  — those  onutted  for  tlie  year  as  well  as  those  actually  giTen.  Of 
the  omitted  courses,  those  whioh  were  not  offered  are  distangnisbed 
by  a  bracket  (  [ )  ;  the  rest  were  wididrawn  when  it  appeared  th>t 
they  had  not  been  taken  by  a  sufiSdent  number  of  competent  students. 
A  star  (')  indicates  tbat  a  course  could  be  taken  only  with  the  pre- 
viooa  consent  of  the  instrnctor.  The  appearance  of  Rhetoric  in  tiro 
places  among  the  prescribed  studies  is  due  to  its  being  transfbntd  to 
the  Freshman  year  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  teaching  it  fbr 
one  year  to  both  Sophomores  and  Freshmen. 

In  addition  to  the  elective  oourse  in  ElocutJon  (English  9) ,  iaetioe- 
tion  in  that  study  was  given  to  voluntary  dasses.  Foity-one  man- 
bers  of  the  three  upper  classes  met  Mr.  Jones  once  a  week  thrcDf^ 
out  the  year,  and  seventy  Freshmen  till  Christmas.  Instractkn  in 
Beading  was  given  by  Mr.  Cumminga  to  voluntary  classes,  whidi 
met  twice  a  week  from  December  to  May.  Thirty-tiiree  students— 
chiefly  Freshmen  —  attended  this  instruction  at  the  start,  and  ibout 
two  thirds  of  them  persevered  to  the  end.  Evening  Readings  wtn 
given  as  heretofore,  and  embraced  the  following  selections ;  The 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (two  evenings),  by  Professor  Goodwin;  the 
Hecuba  of  Euripides  (two  evenings),  by  Professor  Dyer;  Moli^'* 
Les  Frdcieuses  Ridicules  (one  evening),  by  Professor  BOdter; 
Hal^vy's  Un  Mariage  d' Amour  (one  evening),  by  Mr.  0>hn;  bb- 
lections  from  Chaucer's  Canteibuiy  Tales  (seven  evenings),  by 
Mr.  Briggs. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done  last  year  by  Special 
Students  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  Twelve  of  these  lUh 
dents  withdrew  during  the  year  without  completing  any  of  tbeir 
courses  of  study.     Of  the  fifty>nine  who  took  the  required  exsmina- 

*  To  deaignate  the  Tsriotu  kind«  of  Btadeala  in  Ut«  tereral  connci,  tbt 
following  sbbrerialioiu  ue  Uied :  8e.  for  Senior,  Jn.  for  Jnnior,  So-  fbr  S^fc*- 
more,  Fr.  for  PreBhmui,  Sp.,  for  Special  Stndent,  Sc  fbr  Scientifle  SMdwt, 
Gi.  fbr  OrodDftta  Student,  Di.  for  DiTinitr  Slodent,  Law  for  I^tr  Stadcnt.  H*- 
for  Medickl  Stadent,  Ve.  for  Stndent  In  Veterinsrj  kfedldne,  ud  Bo.  for  S» 
dent  of  the  Butaey  Inititution. 
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tiona  in  at  least  one  stady,  only  twenty-six  persevered  to  the  end 
in  all  the  studies  which  they  had  nndertaken.  Twenty-seven  perse- 
vered in  four  of  more  oonrses,  thirty-six  in  three  or  more.  Only 
twenty-nine  passed  successfully  in  all  the  studies  which  they  com- 
pleted. In  the  table,  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  stand  for  stn- 
dents ;  those  in  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  columns  represent  amoonts 
of  work,  estimated  as  in  the  case  of  undergraduates,  the  unit  being  a 
fill!  elective  course  or  a  prescribed  course  h&ving  three  exercises  a 
week.  A  year's  work  for  an  undergraduate  varies  fh>m  5.3  in  the 
Freabmtui,  to  4.2  in  the  Senior,  year. 
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Early  English.  —  Matsner's  Altenglische  Sprachproben 

during  the  year,  and  was  further  required  to  present  eve 
Instructor  a  brief  theme  on  a  topic  choaeD  by  himself 
bolh  kinds  were  critii:ised  by  the  Instructor,  and  in  part  b 
for  one  an  other,  and  were  read  and  diacuased  in  cUm 
English  Composition  (Advanced  Course).  — Twelve  regu 
which  six  were  criticised  by  the  class  for  one  another  as 
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From  this  table  and  the  corresponding  statistics  for  tlie  two  pre- 
ceding years  the  following  averages  are  obtained :  — 

1H3-W.      ]BS3-8i.      leSl-U. 

ATcrage  number  of  conriei  completed  by  each  student      8.69        8.41        8.40 

ATerage  per  cent 68.2        58.9        G8.6 

Arenge  unount  of  failure  for  each  itndent 63  .S8  .58 

The  nnmber  of  Special  Stndents  who,  in  each  of  these  three  years, 
earned  certificates  of  proficiency  by  attaining  a  mark  of  Beventy-five 
per  cent  in  one  or  more  studies  was  as  followa :  — 


Iq  itndie*  amoanting  to  lew  Aan  one  fall  conr 

"         f      "  at  least  1,  but  leia  than  i  conne*     10 


Whole  number  entitled  to  certificates  . 


isBi-sB.   isre-M.  ISSt-Sl. 


Althongh  the  average  amoant  and  qaaltty  of  the  work  done  by  the 
whole  body  of  Special  Students  has  been  remarkably  stationary  dnring 
these  three  years,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number 
of  such  students  doing  a  considerable  quantity  of  work  of  a  high 
grade.  The  nomber  of  those  who  attained  an  average  of  seventy-five 
per  cent  on  four  or  more  courses  last  year  was  eleven,  as  compared 
with  three  in  1883-S4,  ant)  four  in  1862-83 ;  and  it  appears  ih>m  the 
above  table  that  tnice  as  many  Special  Students  earned  certificates 
for  studies  amounting  to  at  least  three  courses  in  1884-85  as  in  either 
of  the  preceding  years. 

The  scheme  of  studies  adopted  for  the  last  Freshman  year  was  oon- 
tinned  without  alteration  for  the  present  year.  The  transfer  of 
Rhetoric  to  the  Freshman  year  left  no  prescribed  study  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  course  except  the  exercises  in  English  Composi- 
tion. To  effect  a  better  distribation  of  these,  the  Faculty  voted  to 
transfer  the  six  Junior  themes  to  the  Sophomore  year,  making  the 
nnmber  of  themes  written  in  that  year  twelve,  and  leaving  forensicd 
as  the  only  prescribed  work  of  the  Junior,  as  they  have  long  been  of 
the  Senior,  year. 

By  the  insertion  of  the  few  remaining  prescribed  studies  of  tlid 
oonrse  in  the  annual  announcement,  which  was  issued  in  May  last, 
the  character  of  the  laUer  was  changed  from  an  "elective  pamphlet" 
to  a  complete  statement  of  the  instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  in 
every  department.  The  list  of  elective  studies  was  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  accession  of  eleven  full  courses  and  six  half-courses 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Hattiematics,  and  Fhyaics,  representing  the  old 
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prescribeil  oonraes  in  those  departmeots.    Besides  tiiese,  the  foUowii^ 
new  courses  appear :  — 

AsBjTiui  (Third  Conne).     Too  Aourt.     Froteiior  Lroa. 

Oeueral  Semitic  Qnuamsr.     Ont  hour.     Profeuor  Tor. 

Critical  Studj  of  Theocritua.     Tvo  hoitri.     ProNiior  Crositsll. 

Liter&i7  Study  ot  Catullus.     One  hour.     Mr.  Pkeblb. 

Critical  Stud;  of  Cicero.     J'mo  hour$.     FrofeMor  OuBHODaB. 

Practice  ia  writing  and  apeaking  Qerman.     7'tca  Kaurt.     Profeaaor  Bibtlbit. 

Hiatoij  of   German   Literature    from  Luther  to   Heine.     Ont  hour.     Dr. 

Dante.     One  kour  and  a  kalf.     Froteaaor  XiOWxu,. 
Cerrantea  (Don  Quixote).     One  hour  and  a  half.     Profaaaor  "Lor^mii^ 
Elementary  Fhiloiophy  in  conneclion  with  etUcal  and  religioiu  qneatiMi. 
Thrte  hourt.     Profeiaor  Rotcb. 
Modem  discnaaion  of  the  Fhiloiophy  of  Nature.     TKra  Juntn.    FnfeMOt 

Political  Economy.     Special  advanced  itndj  and  research. 
Historj'  (tbe  auae). 

The  MediaeTal  Cbnrch,  with  eapecial  reference  to  its  effect  open  pnblie  Oft 
•nd  upon  intellectual  and  social  progress.     TVo  KotwM.     Profeaaor  Emumw. 
The  AntiquitieB  of  Athens  and  of  OlTmpia.     One  hour  and  a  half.     Dr.  Fow- 

DescriptiTe  and  Spherical  Aatronomy.    TItree  houri.     Profeaaor  C.  J.  Wsin. 
Theorf  of  FuqcUods.     TKrte  hoar*.     Mr.  F.  N.  C01.B. 

Principles  and  Method*  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calenlnt.  TWlbm. 
Frafetsor  J.  M.  Pbuob. 

Phyaical  Geography  (Advanced  Course).  Tibo  houn.  ProfeMor  Datis. 
Microscopic  Anatomy.  Thrtt  hourt,_firil  half-ytar.  Professor  Hask. 
ComparaUre  Oaieology.     One  hour,  betida  laboratory  isork.     Dr.  Sladb- 

A  new  and  important  feature  of  tbe  acheme  is  the  eatabllshiDeDt  of 
couraes  for  apedal  advanced  stud;  and  reaeareh  in  History  and  in 
Political  Economy.  These  are  not  courses  in  the  ordinary  senw,  ia 
which  instruction  ia  given  in  a  certain  subject,  tbe  same  to  all  stu- 
dents who  attend  it.  Tbej  are  designed  to  provide  &  place  in  Qie 
scheme  for  tbe  work  of  a  competent  student  in  any  of  the  man  id- 
vanced  courses  of  the  department,  who  may  wish  to  puraoe  beyood 
the  limits  of  tbe  course  special  studies  in  one  or  more  of  the  subject* 
treated  in  it.  The  instructor  of  tbe  course  ih>m  which  the  subject  ii 
selected  directs  and  snperviseB  the  student's  researchea,  and  also 
determines  whether  his  work  shall  be  counted  towards  his  dqp«e  aa  a 
ftiU  course  or  aa  a  half-course.  Under  this  provbion  Professor  Doa- 
bar  ia  this  year  conducting  special  studies  in  financial  histoiy,  and 
Dr.  Channlng  in  American  diplomatic  histoiy.  It  need  hatdly  be 
said  that  tbe  studente  admitted  to  these  courses  will  be  only  audi  u 
are  of  special  promise  in  the  departments  concerned,  and  seldoB 
below  the  rank  of  Senior.     Under  proper  restriotiODa  tbe  new  pro- 
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rision  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable  improTement  of  the  scbeme  of 
instnictioD,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  extended  to  other  department. 

Besitjea  the  additions  to  the  liet  which  have  been  enumerated  above, 
some  important  alterations  were  made.  Id  the  series  of  Latin 
courses,  the  Odes  of  Horace  were  removed  from  their  traditional  place 
as  a  Freshman  stnd;,  and  put  in  the  second  half  of  Latin  1,  a  course 
taken  chiefly  by  Sophomores;  while  the  Satires  and  Epistles  were 
taken  out  of  Latin  1,  and  are  to  be  read  in  a  separate  half-course, 
designed  for  Juniors.  This  change  was  made  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  deferring  the  reading  of  Horace's  poems  until  the  student  is  mature 
enough  and  sufficiently  at  home  in  the  language  to  appreciate  them, 
and  partly  because  the  instructors  desire  to  devote  thek  efforts 
chiefly,  in  the  earlier  courses,  to  training  the  student  to  read,  and  to 
use  for  that  purpose  only  "  such  works  as  deal  with  a  limited  subject 
in  a  straightforward  way,  encumberiug  his  progress  as  little  as  possi- 
ble with  unfamiliar  allusions."  With  this  end  in  view  Terence  will  be 
read  with  Livy  and  Cicero  in  the  Freshman  oouises,  and  his  place  in 
Latin  I  will  be  supplied  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus. 

The  return  of  Professor  Lowell  enabled  the  Faculty  to  enrich  the 
instruction  in  Italian  and  Spanish  by  the  half-courses  in  Dante  and 
Cervaates.  In  Philosophy,  the  retirement  of  Professor  Bowen  ftom 
a  portion  of  his  work  and  the  accession  of  Dr.  Royce  to  the  depart- 
ment as  assistant  professor  led  to  a  rearrangement  of  some  of  the 
courses.  Professor  Bowen  will  give  his  two  courses  on  French  and 
German  Philosophy  only  in  alternate  years.  On  the  other  hand 
three  introductory  courses  are  provided,  of  which  Course  1,  under 
Professor  Palmer,  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  Greek  Philosophy ; 
in  Coarse  2  Professor  James  will  teach  Peycholi^y  and  Lc^c ;  while 
Professor  Royce,  in  Course  8,  already  mentioned  in  the  list  above, 
will  introduce  the  student  to  Philosophy  on  its  ethical  and  religions 
side.  The  philosophy  of  Evolution,  heretofore  taught  in  a  half-course 
by  Professor  James,  will  be  provided  for  in  Professor  Royce's  new 
course  on  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.  In  History,  Professor  Torrey's 
courses  on  Forms  of  Government  and  Political  Constitutions  and  on 
Pnblic  International  Law  are  to  be  given  hereafter  only  in  alternate 
years.  On  the  other  hand  the  two  courses  on  American  history,  of 
which  one  had  to  be  withdrawn  last  year  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
instructor.  Dr.  Hart,  are  both  given  this  year. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  elective  courses  of  instruction  offered  for  the 
present  year  was  one  hundred  and  eighty,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
thir^-three  are  rated  as  f^iU  courses,  and  forty-three  as  half-courses, 
while  four  may  be  taken  either  as  fbll  or  as  half-courses.  If  we 
reckon  as  heretofore  each  fUU  laboratory  coarse  as  a  tliree-hour  study, 
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English  (Kbetoric) 

German 

Frencli 

Political  Economy 

History 

Hathemfttics.  .  . 

Phy-iw 

Chemistfy.   .   .   . 

8* 
Si 

3 
8 
2 

1 

4 
4 

u 

28 

S 
3 
i 
2 
3 
2 

1 
1 

84 
H 
i 

8 
8 
i 
3 
S 
S 

a 

s 
H 

3 

i 

8 
8 
k 
3 
8 
8 
3 

3 
81 
3 
1 

6 
6 
1 
9 
8 
8 

T 
4 
1 

6 
6 
1 
9 

3 
8 

7 

4 
1 

''■\ 

i; 
1 

Aggregate,    pre-1 
scribed.            / 

2S 

241 

241 

84 

82 

83 

89 

83 

39     10 

10 

Aggregate,   pre--, 
seiibed      ud  \ 
elective.          J 

2S6 

265 

2791 

8861 

843 

869 

886 

379 

3SS1 

406  4311 

alt. 

and  assigQ  two  and  a  half  hoars  to  each  study  in  which  tlie  instmrtof 
holds  two  or  tliree  ezerciseB  &  week  &t  hiB  pleaaure,  the  aggRgX^ 
ntunbeT  of  hoars  per  week  of  instrnction  offered  in  electire  Btndiet  >• 
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four  hundred  and  forty-one.  The  accompanjiag  table,  which  gives 
the  Dtimbcr  of  hours  per  week  of  inBtraction  in  both  prescribed  and 
elective  studies  provided  in  the  several  departments  for  a  aeries  of 
twelve  years,  shows  the  steady  growth  during  that  period  of  the  re- 
sonrces  for  learning  which  the  College  affords  its  students. 

A  point  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  practical  working  of  the  elec- 
tive system  is  its  efiect  on  the  character  of  the  college  edncation.  To 
what  extent  do  the  several  studies,  new  and  old,  contribute  to  the 
training  of  the  nndei^raduates  of  the  present  time  ?  The  following  table 
records  the  experience  of  atx  years  on  this  point.  This  period  — 
beginning  with  1879-80,  when  the  introductory  conrses  in  Philosophy 
and  History  were  made  elective,  leaving  no  prescribed  studies  except 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  after  the  Freshman  year,  and  end- 
ing with  1884-85,  when  the  Freshman  work  was  made  largely  elective 
— ^was  chosen  as  one  during  which  there  was  no  material  change  in 
tlie  system.  The  choices  represented  were  all  made,  so  far  as  the 
system  is  concerned,  under  substantially  the  same  conditions;  they 
are  the  free  choices  of  Seniors,  Juniors,  and  Sophomores  who  had  all 
taken  the  prescribed  Freshman  course,  with  those  of  a  few  Freshmen 
who  bad  qualified  themselves  for  elective  studies  by  anticipating  a 


tire  woik  of  ondcr- 
gndsAM*  dcvoud  Co 

Semitic  LsaguBgea 
Sanskrit  and  Zend . 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  and  IMia  .  , 

£ngli*h 

Gemun 

Italian 

SpaniBh 

PhlloMpb;   .   .   .   . 
Politics!  BconoiU7  . 

Bomaq  Law  .  .  .  . 

fineArta 

MdsIc 

Matbematict    .   .   . 

Pbydci 

CbenoMtrj     .   .   ,   , 
Nataral  History  .   . 


1879-SO. 

is80-ai. 

1881-82. 

IBSa-BS. 

1883-84. 

1884.46. 

ATKUgO 

for 

.2 

.2 

.1. 

.8 

.8 

.19 

.8 

.8 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.IT 

6.9 

6.9 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

8,0 

e.9fl 

8.0 
.1 

':; 

6.4 

.1 

6.2 

6.3 
.1 

G.l 

6.60 
.10 

6.8 

e.i 

4.9 

3.8 

6.4 

8.7 

6.62 

n.o 

10.0 

11.1 

9.6 

7.1 

7.6 

S.40 

6.2 

6.2 

6.9 

4.8 

6.4 

7.6 

6.17 

2.9 

3.3 

2.2 

.8 

.8 

1.1 

1.6S 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

l.S 

1.6 

1.6 

1.64 

9.3 

8.0 

6.6 

8.0 

8.6 

8.8 

7.60 

S.G 

4.9 

6.6 

6.9 

9.9 

12.3 

7.67 

12.6 

16.6 

ie.s 

IT.7 

16.1 

16.9 

16.94 

.8 

.2 

1.0 

1.1 

.7 

.8 

.62 

6.0 

2.6 

s.e 

4.6 

6.0 

1.6 

8.94 

1.7 

1.B 

1.3 

1.5 

1.9 

8.6 

1.95 

8.0 

8.0 

2.7 

B.l 

2.7 

2.6 

2.84 

2.8 

2.7 

8.4 

1.9 

2.1 

1.2 

2.27 

6.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.8 

6.4 

4.4 

6.79 

11.6 

18.6 

9.9 

16.7 

18.0 

11.4 

12.70 

part  of  the  Freshman  work.     The  table  was  constructed  for  the  first 
half  of  the  period  by  finding  (torn  a  carefVil  collation  of  the  returns 
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the  nnmber  of  hours  of  attendance  per  week  devoted  to  each  deput- 
ment  bj  all  the  undei^aduates  electing  courses  in  it,  and  from  these 
results  calonlating  the  proportion  in  which  every  hundred  horns  of 
attendance  was  actually  distributed  among  ihe  seTeral  departments. 
The  percentages  for  the  last  three  years  were  estimated  in  the  same 
way,  except  that,  id  accordance  with  the  change  in  the  method  of 
rating  students'  work  made  by  the  Faculty  in  1882,  a  fall  course  of 
study  Instead  of  an  hour  of  attcDdanoe  was  used  as  the  unit. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  plaoe,  that  a  certaia  amount  of  flncto- 
ataoD  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  several  departments  are  resorted 
to  is  inevitable,  owing  to  the  changes  whidi  must  occur  from  year  to 
year  in  the  instruction  offered  on  the  one  hand,  uid  on  the  other  in 
the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  students.  Such  fluctuations  as  appear 
in  French,  in  I^iloeophy,  in  Mathematics,  and  even  in  Hi8t(ny  ssd 
Natural  History  find  a  sufficient  explanation  in  these  caosee,  while 
the  constancy  of  the  percentages  in  Spanish,  and  for  five  years  in 
Greek  and  Music,  must  be  regarded  as  extraordinary.  The  snddea 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  Greek  in  1884r-85  is  wholly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  Professor  J.  W.  White's  course  on  the  Piivats 
Life  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  attended  by  forty-eight  unde^ 
graduates,  is  given  only  in  alternate  years,  and  was  given  for  the 
first  time  as  a  flill  course  in  that  year.  The  similar  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  Music,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  a  geniune  (hougli 
perhaps  temporary  increase  of  the  resort  to  that  department,  being 
due  to  the  sudden  rise  in  the  number  of  nndergraduates  in  the  course 
on  the  History  of  Music  from  twenty-seven  in  1883-^4  to  eeventy-nbe 
in  1884-85.  The  striking  depression  in  English  studies  in  1882-S3 
is  partly  but  not  wholly  due  to  the  fiuspension  of  the  coarse  in  Oral 
Discussion,  which  in  the. preceding  year  had  been  attended  by  thirty- 
nine  Seniors;  but  the  remarkable  increase  of  the  last  two  years 
represents  genuine  gi-owth,  being  due  to  the  greater  attention  which 
the  students  have  begun  to  give  to  English  Composition.  Some 
sudden  changes  have  resulted  ftom  temporary  canses ;  thus  the  faD- 
ing  off  of  the  percentage  of  Fine  Arts  fk>m  six  in  1883-84  to  baidly 
more  than  a  quarter  of  that  number  in  1884-85  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  reduction  in  the  resources  of  the  department  due  to  the'neces- 
sary  absence  of  Professor  Norton.  Other  causes  of  flactaation,  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  those  familiar  with  the  subject,  would  re- 
quire a  fuller  treatment  than  can  be  undertaken  here.  On  the  whole, 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  infer  any  tendencies  ftom  the  changes  whidi 
the  table  exhibits,  except  where  they  correspond  with  known  Guts 
which  have  an  obvious  bearing  upon  them,  as  in  tiie  case  of  Fohtical 
Economy,  the  remariiable  growth  of  which  as  a  collie  study  lutdonbt- 
edly  reflects  a  growing  appreciation  in  the  commoni^. 
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The  table  is  rather  valnable  as  diowing  the  diaracter  of  the  college 
edncatjon  that  is  likely  to  result  from  freedom  in  the  choice  of  stadies. 
And  in  examining  it  ttom  this  point  of  view,  It  ehonld  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  it  represents  only  the  laat  three  years  of  the  College  coarse, 
and  not  even  the  entire  work  of  those  years ;  and  that  the  students 
whose  choice  of  studies  it  exhibits  came  to  those  studies  ttom  a 
long  and  severe  training,  chiefly  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  but 
including  courses  in  French  and  German  also,  and  some  stady  of 
Physical  Science.  The  elective  studies  of  these  nndergrad nates 
amounted  in  fact  to  not  quite  two  tliirds  of  their  entire  work  in  Col- 
lege alone ;  and  to  represent  the  proportion  which  the  elective  work 
done  in  the  several  departments  bears  to  the  whole  work  of  the 
College  coorse,  the  percentages  in  the  foregoing  table  need  to  be 
considerably  redoced.  The  average  percentages  for  1679-8&,  so 
reduced,  are  combined  in  ttie  fbllowing  table,  with  the  corresponding 
figures  lor  the  prescribed  studies  which  were  pursued  by  all  the 
nndei^adoates  whose  choices  form  the  basis  of  these  statistics.  By 
the  side  of  these  are  placed  for  comparison  similar  statistics  for  the 
year  1864-65,  when  the  College  coarse  came  as  near  being  entirely 
prescribed  as  it  has  at  any  time  within  fifty  years.  The  studies  of 
the  first  two  years  were  the  same  for  all,  and  in  each  of  the  last  two, 
only  one  course  was  elective.  A  Sophomore  could  take  French  as 
an  extra  stady  and  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  could  take  one  extra  in  ad- 
dition to  his  one  elective  course ;  there  were  also  certain  lectures, 
some  of  which  undergraduates  were  required  to  attend,  and  some 
they  attended  voluntarily.  But  no  credit  was  given  for  these  extra 
or  lecture  coorses,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  in  tbem  cannot  be 
estimated  with  sufficient  definiteness  for  onr  present  purpose.  The 
instruction  received  in  them  could  hardly  have  exceeded  that  which 
ondergradnates  now  derive  ftom  the  public  lectures  and  evening 
readings  provided  for  them. 

The  preparatory  trtdning  on  which  the  College  coarse  was  based 
twenty  years  ago  differed  materially  from  what  it  is  now.  The  pro- 
portion of  Classics  was  greater,  that  of  Mathematics  lees,  than  at 
present ;  and  to  the  requirements  of  that  day  have  been  added,  partly 
at  the  expense  of  the  Classics,  three  new  subjects,  —  English  Com- 
position, Physics,  and  French  or  German.  Further,  the  candidate 
has  an  option  between  a  shorter  and  a  longer  course  of  preparation 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Science.  Our  compari- 
son could  be  made  more  complete  if  it  were  possible  to  represent  these 
differences ;  but  sufficient  data  for  a  satisfactory  estimate  are  want- 
ing. One  subject,  however,  in  the  present  requiremente  for  admis- 
sion —  the  modem  language  —  presents  a  peculiar  difficulty.  Tlie 
candidate  is  at  liber^  to  offer  either  German  or  French  for  admis- 
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dOD,  proTided  be  take  tbe  other  in  the  Freshmaa  year.  The  grot 
majority  study  French  at  school  and  German  in  College ;  in  otiter 
words,  a  much  larger  number  of  Freshmen  study  German  than 
French.  Coosequeatly,  if  we  took  into  account  only  the  college 
work  of  students  in  these  languages,  our  lesolts  would  indictU  > 
preponderance  of  Gennan  over  French  which  does  not  exist  Aj 
the  modem  language  is  a  clear  addition  to  the  eariier  admisaon  re- 
quirements, haring  in  fhct  been  transferred  to  that  categoiy  from  s 
prescribed  collie  study,  it  seems  the  simplest  and  fairest  aolotiw 
of  the  dilBculty  to  include  the  prescribed  work  of  students  in  both 
languages  in  our  estimate  of  the  prescribed  stadies  of  1879-85. 
With  this  addition  the  prescribed  work  of  undei^raduates  amounted 
to  four  tenths  of  the  whole  College  course.  Id  1864-65  it  amonitled 
to  more  than  nine  tenths. 


TotedU 

Suiikrit  and  Zend  . 

Qreek 

L»tiu 

Greek  and  Latin.  . 

Engliih 

Germiui 

French  

lUliaD 

Spaniih 

CTiilMopby  .... 
FoUtic&i  Economj  . 

Hiitoty 

Bomsn  Law .... 

mne  Arts 

Mailo 

Muhenuttlci    .  .  . 

PliyiicB 

Chemistry     .... 
Natural  History  .   . 

ISH-W. 

m^            1 

•ntbsd. 

ElerUn. 

loMl. 

Pre- 

KIccUtc. 

T<mL 

16.S9 
16.84 

18.97 

7.79 
1.37 
G.62 

10.88 
a.79 

5.16 
1.66 

1.04 
.SB 

1.77 
2.S6 
.85 
.SO 

i.ie 

1.S8 

17.68 
17.89 

16.97 
1.77 
!.fi6 

.86 
.80 
7.T9 
1.27 
6.S3 

12.01 
6.79 
6.49 
1.66 

6.00 
6.0C 
J.OC 

e.6c 

6.0C 

s.w 

6.0C 
8.H 
1.0( 

.11 
.11 
4.93 

8.93 
.06 
S.40 
fi.66 
8.78 
1.11 
.99 
4.69 
4.63 
9.81 
.38 
2.87 
1.17 
1.78 
1.87 
8.49 
7.66 

.1! 

.11 
9.» 
8.91 
1.08 
11.M 
I0.6( 
8.TS 
1.11 

SI  i 
4.61  '. 

i.a 

9.S1 

.X 

3.8: 

I.II ' 
i.ni 

4.ST  ' 
4.fl  1 

7.«j 

Total 

90.48 

9.B8 

100.00 

40.00 

.60.00 

100.0D  ' 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  as  the  prescribed  stodiea 
represented  in  this  table  are  those  that  had  been  pursued  by  tbe  sto- 
dents  whose  choices  of  electiTe  studies  are  represented,  the  wwk 
of  the  Freshman  year  1864-H5,  which  was  more  than  half  electin,  is 
not  Included  in  these  statistics.    Tbe  choices  of  studies  made  by  the 
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two  Freshman  classes  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  election  ore 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

lBS4-«e.    IBU-M. 

Whole  number  of  Freihtn«n S65  26S 

Number  of  Freahmen  taking  one  or  more  eketive  conreet  tn 

Greek 168  1S5 

Latin 196  191 

Oermu S6  86 

Frencb     .  • 98  100 

HutaT7 181  133 

HatbemsOcs Ill  99 

Physiia 26  18 

ChenU«tT7 11  IS 

Natnial  Histoi? SO  82 

Number  of  Freshmen  vhoae  choice  include!  (tndie*  in 

Oreek,  LadD,  and  Mathematics 88  86 

The  committee  of  the  Faculty,  to  whom  certain  proposed  changes 
Id  tiie  reqairements  for  admission  had  been  referred,  resumed  their 
labors  early  in  the  past  year  and  finally  presented  in  February  a 
unanimous  report.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  was  adopted 
on  March  3  by  the  Faculty  with  only  a  few  dissenting  votes,  and  now 
awaits  the  action  of  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers. 

CLEMENT  L.   SMITH,  Dean. 
December  9,  1SS5. 


To  THK  Phsstobnt  OF  THE  UOTViRarrr : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Graduate  Department  for  the  year  1884-85 :  — 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Department  was  seventy-six.  Of 
these  students,  eleven  were  neither  candidates  for  a  degree  nor  hold- 
ers of  fellowships ;  fifty-six  were  candidates  fbr  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  Doctor  of  Science ;  and  thirteen 
(inclnding  four  candidates  for  d^rees)  were  holders  of  fellowships. 

Twenty-one  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  of  whom  one  withdrew  early  in  the  year  and  is  not 
counted  in  the  enumeration  of  candidates ;  and  one  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Riilosophy  was,  at  his  own  request,  transferred 
to  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Thus,  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  twenty- 
one  ;  of  whom  seven  have  withdrawn,  eleven  received  the  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  tiiree  are  still  candidates  for  it. 

Fifteen  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts ;  and  seventeen  candidates  for  that 
degree  held  over  from  the  year  1883-84 ;  of  whom,  however,  two 
withdrew  early  in  the  year  and  are  not  counted  in  the  ennmeratlon. 
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The  whole  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  was,  ttierefore,  tbirty. 
Of  these  candidates,  eight  have  withdrawn,  one  has  become  for  tbii 
year  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  four  received  Uie  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Fhilosophy  and  Maater  of  Aits  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  seventeen  (of  whom  ten  are  studying  at  the  University)  aie  still 
candidates  for  it.  One  candidate  for  this  degree  took  the  d^tee  «( 
A.M.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  appointment  to  a  felloi^ship,  and  with* 
drew  from  candidacy  for  Ph.D.  to  continue  his  studies  in  Gennuiy. 

Two  persons  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Sdence ;  and  the  whole  number  of  candidates  tor  that  degree  irts 
five ;  of  whom  one  has  withdrawn  after  oompleting  his  required  period 
of  study,  and  f  onr  are  still  candidates.  Bat  of  these  four,  one  has 
completed  hie  coarse  of  study  and  presented  a  thesis,  which  has  been 
accepted,  and  is  not  now  studying  at  the  University. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  persons  admitted  to  degreei,  oa 

recommendation  of  the  Academic  Council,  at  Commencement,  1885  :— 

A.K. 

W1U.IAM  ToFTB  Cbocrs,  A.B.  1884. 

Edwabd  CoHiitiias,  A.B.  leSS. 

BoBBRi  WtuABD  OBaBin.BAjr,  A.B.  18TT. 

Tbaddbdb  WiLUAii  Habxib,  A.B.  18M. 

Heueh  WoODMkF  Habkbu.,  A.B.  188S. 

AuiAKDBs  GBoBas  HcAmb,  A.B.  ((%U.  Cits  ef  M  T)  IMl,  i-M. 
{Ibid.)  1884. 

Ei>WDi  Odtbkib  HoImitbs,  A.B.  1888. 

William  Luhabt  McPhbbboh,  A.B.  1884. 

Ckablbs  Mabbb  Uabvih,  A.B.  1884. 

Silas  Alleh  Poiteb,  A.B.  1876,  H.D.  1884. 

Qkbbhodos  Warra,  A.B.  1S84. 

Isaac  Spaldiko  WaiTixa,  A.B.  I68S. 

A.1E.  wHh  XX.B. 

Hxmir  WtiiTBBOP  Habdoh,  A.B.  1863. 

Oboboz  Rbatis  HtroBH,  B.Ltt.  (17im«.  Va.)  1883. 


A.K.  with  K.D. 
Alahroh  JoaBPB  Abbs,  A.B.  1881. 
Edwabd  Boacoa  Mbbkiu,  A.B.  1881. 
FhJ}.  and  A.H. 
Hammomd  Ynroii  Hatk«,  A.B.  1888. 
Department,  Fhfiiea.     Subject*,  Electrlci^  and  HBgnetlnn.      rJUni,  "(h 
the  BoUtiooal  Bflbct  in  a  Ht^netic  Held,  and  other  mitqect*.' 

Albxbt  AHDaEW  HowABD,  A.B.  1888- 
Departmaii,  Philologj.    ^ui/nt*,  Oreek  ud  Latin.    TiUm,  "DeanqmodM 
InflnltiTi  perfbcti  latini  commentatio." 
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BBNJAMiif  Rand,  A.B.  1879.  A.M.  ISSO. 
DipartPient,  Fhiloiophy.     BmhjteU,  MeUpbf gic«  and  Ethlci.     TKuU,  "  Con- 
Bcuoniiieu  aod  ImmorUli^." 

r  Jakeb  Riokall  Whbbi^b,  A.B.  {UnittrtHy  of  Vtrmonf)  1680. 
Deparlmtnt,  rtulolof^.      SuijeeU,  Greek  and  Latin.     Thetit,  "De  eompa- 
MtloiilbDB  et  traoiUtioiiibiii  qoM  a  mail  et  re  luiTkli  rontnati  aunt  Aeichjrln*  et 
Sopbodea." 

The  Parker,  Kirkland,  and  Walker  FellorrBhipa  were  held  by  the 
foUoiring  persons  during  the  year  1884-85:  — 
Farktr  FelloteiJiipi, 

Fkaxk  Nblsor  Coim,  A.B.  188!,  itndjing  Mathemadea  at  Leipzig. 

Harold  North  Fowlrr,  A.B.  1680,  atad^iog  the  CIuaicB  at  Boon. 

James  Ricbakd  Jiwett,  A.B.  1884,  itadjing  the  Semitic  Langnagei  in  Syria. 

WiLUAH  Pattbh,  8-B.  1888,  Ph.D.  {Leipzig)  18B1,  itadying  Zoolagy  at 
Triette  and  N^lea. 

John  Thartiton  Kitilatid  FeBomkip. 

JOHir  UiAio  Nsr,  A.B.  1884,  atadying  Chemlatry  at  Hnnieh. 

Janel  Walker  ^lloiaihip, 

Bbujamih  BAin>,  A.B.   1879,  A.M.  1880,  Btndying  HiUoiophy  at  this  Uni- 

Mesars.  Cole,  Fowler,  and  Rand  withdrew  iVom  their  fellowBhips 
at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  Mr.  Cole,  after  studying  for  one 
year  at  this  University,  has  been  for  two  years  at  Leipzig,  devoting 
the  first  year  to  Physics,  and  the  second  to  pure  Matiiematica  onder 
the  direction  of  Professor  Felix  Klein.  He  is  appointed  for  the 
current  year  lectnrer  on  the  Theory  of  FuDctions  at  this  University, 
and  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  for  which  he  will  present 
himself  st  the  coming  Commencement.  Mr.  Fowler,  after  a  year  of 
Btndy  at  the  American  School  at  Athens,  has  studied  two  years  at 
Bonn,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  last  aommer.  He  is 
appointed  for  the  current  year  Instructor  in  Greek  at  this  University. 
Mr.  Rand  stndied  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Heidelberg,  and,  being 
obliged  by  illness  to  return  to  this  country  early  in  1884,  pursaed  his 
studies  during  the  past  year  at  this  University,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  last  summer. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Messrs.  Jewett,  Nef ,  and  Patten  were  re- 
appointed to  their  fellowships,  and  the  following  new  appointments 
were  made  for  1885-86 :  — 

To  Farter  FtUomhipi. 

Hbllks  Woodmav  Haskell,  A.B.  1888,  A.M.  I8SG,  a  dlstingniahed  atudent 
of  HathemadCB,  now  contJmilng  hia  itndii:a  at  Leipiig. 

Hkmt  Thbodokh  HiLDRBTH,  A.B.  1886,  a  diatlDKuiihed  Btndent  of  the  Claaa- 
iei,  now  contbudng  bii  atndiM  at  Athent. 
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To  tin  WaUcsr  FMovthip. 
DoBBif  Jakeb  HBnDKBBon  Wabd,  A.B.  {HUUdale  CoU.)  1ST8,  A.M.  (,Bar- 
vard)  1B83,  D.B.  {HilUdale  Coll.)  1884,  ft  diatiiigaUbM]  itndeiitof  PhiltMo^y. 
now  contliiiimg  Ms  itudiet  at  Berlin. 

The  Harria  Fellowship  and  the  Rc^ra  Scholarship  are  bestowed 

npoD  graduates  in  accordance  with  recommcDdatioDs  of  the  College 

Faculty,  and  ore  under  the  supervision  of  that  Faculty.     They  woe 

held  by  the  following  persoDB  during  the  year  18S4r-85 :  — 

Sarrit  FtliowMp. 

BObAHS  Thaztbe,  A.B.  1S82,  ■tndjiiig  BoUnj  mt  diii  TToireni^. 

Rog»rt  8ckolcu-i\ip. 

.    Chaklbs  Hall  Grandobkt,  A.B.  1888,  itadTiDsHodem  LangiugM  it  Pub- 

The  Morgan  Fellowships  are  given  on  the  condition  of  study  at 
thia  UniTersity.  They  were  held  by  the  following  persons  daring 
the  year  1884-65 1  — 

Morgan  Fillowthipi. 

WiLLUM  Obosob  Bkowh,  8.B.  (Fnte.  ef  Va.)  18T7,  attudentof  Chendtbr. 
to  December,  1664,  when  he  wu  ^pointed  ProfeMor  of  Chcraiiti?  at  the  Doi- 
Tenlty  of  Virginie. 

HoKAOE  Addiioh  Eoppmak,  A.B.  {Indiana  Univ.')  1861,  A.H.  (AirforJ) 
1664,  a  (tndent  of  the  Cluiici. 

LxAitDBii  MiLLBB  HosKina,  S.B.  Mid  B.C.B.  (  (Tm*.  of  IRkomm)  ISSS,  e 
Btadent  of  Mathenutiee. 

WiLLLAH  Albbkt  Loct,  S.B.  (Cnw.  ofMiAigan)  1881,  S.Bf.  (/Md.)  18H, 
a  Btadent  of  Nsturel  HUtoiy. 

AxTBUB  William  Palmer,  S.B.  (TUmow  Ittdiatriti  ITitte.}  16S3,  a  ftadm 
of  Cbemiatiy,  appointed  on  the  retignation  of  Mr.  Brown. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  for  the  year  1885-86,  Vb- 
Palmer  being  the  only  applicant  for  reappointment :  — 
Morgan  FeUow*hipt. 

Oasm  BEiraiB  Clabk,  A.B.  {Univ.  of  Chicago)  1878,  A.M.  (/Mi.)  HTS, 
Profeasor  of  English  at  Indiana  UniTeni^,  a  atodent  of  Engllih. 

Geobob  HBifBT  JoBNtov,  B.B.  iRtOgtn  CoU.)  1B8S,  C.B.  (/ML)  1S8E,  M.S. 
{Cornell  Univ.)  1888,  a  ttodent  of  Hathemetice. 

Abthub  Wiluam  Falmbb,  aa  above,  re^ip(»nted. 

HtBAM  HncBB  Stahlbt,  A.B.  (XaJti  Fbrut  Umim.)  1881,  A.M.  (/M.)  ISH, 
B  atudent  of  PUloeopby. 

In  1885,  Professor  Tyndall  gave  to  Harvard  College  tlie  sum  often 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  with  directions  "  to  apply  tlie  ^>ole 
net  income  thereof  in  supporting  or  assisting  to  support  one  ot  nan 
American  pupils  who  may  bare  shown  decided  talents  in  Physics,  and 
preferably  such  as  shall  express  the  determination  to  devote  tbdr 
lives  to  the  advancement  of  theoretic  science  and  original  investiga- 
tion in  tbat  departmeut  of  learning." 
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The  John  Tthdall  Scholabshif  has  been  eBtablished  on  this 
foandatdon,  and  is  placed  ander  the  supervision  of  the  Academio 
Cooncil.  The  following  appointment  has  been  made  to  this  scholar- 
ship for  the  year  1885-86 :  — 

T'ifndall  Seholarlhip. 
HcoH   Hmkt   Bbdoah,  A.B.  1885,  k  dialinKulihed  itodent  of  Fh/rici  uid 
Uatbematici,  who  vlU  pnnne  hi*  (tndies  in  Oerman;. 

JAMES  MILLS  PEIRCE, 
Secretary  of  the  Academic  Cowncii. 
8  Dbcekbbb  1885. 


To  The  FREsiDEaiT  of  the  UtnvxBsmr; 
Sib,  —  In  the  absence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  I  re- 

spectfblly  submit  the  following  report  of  the  academic  year  1884-85  : 
Twenty-six  students  were  connected  with  the  School  during  (he 

year.     They  were  diatriboted  as  follows :  — 

Reddent  Ormdoktei S 

Benior  C1m« 6 

Middle  a»M 6 

Junior  CUaa 4 

Special  Stodenta 6 

Of  these  students,  twenty-one,  or  80-|-%,  had  the  d^^ree  of  A.B. 
The  proportion  in  the  same  year  in  the  Law  School  was  l&-\-%  ;  and 
in  the  Medical  School  i7-\-fo-  The  advance  in  the  standard  of 
education  of  Divinity  students  may  be  indicated  thus ;  — 

Stadeiit«hoIdiiigdep««ofA.B.,  1864-86 80+% 

iae8-84 66+% 

1882-^ 68  +  % 

1881-82 48  +  % 

leso-ei B6+% 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  among  those  who  did  not  hold 
the  d^ree  of  A.B.  have  been  some  of  the  most  snccessflil  students 
in  the  School. 

The  librarian's  report  is  as  follows :  — 

Acceaiiona:  YolumeB 124 

FunpbleU 17 

Peiiodic&Ii 170 

Tolnmei,  total  ia  libruy 17,410 

FamphleK,    "        «        3,288 

Feriodlcali,  "        "       8,S86 

The  important  inddenta  of  the  year  appear  to  be  the  following:  — 

1.    TaB  NtmBKK  and  Quaint  or  Resident  Gbasitate  Stitdents. 

—  These  students  represented  the  seminaries  at  Newton,  Hartford, 

Meadville,  Andover,  Hillsdale,  and  the  Union  Seminaiy  at  New  York 
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City.  The;  were  also  gradnates  of  Brown  UnlTenity,  Duimontli 
College,  the  Univereity  of  Rochester,  Lake  Forest  UniTersitj,  and 
Hillsdale  College.  All  were  meo  of  diBtrnguished  ezcellence.  Two, 
at  ihe  end  of  the  year,  secured  UDiversity  feUowships  in  competition 
with  advanced  atadents  from  all  departmente  of  the  University.  In 
1S79,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  visit  the  Bivinity  School,  I 
had  occasion  to  report:  "  The  etadents  for  some  yean  to  come  an 
likely  to  be  few,  though  they  are  also  likely  to  be  of  good  quali^. 
The  best  that  can  be  looked  for  is  that  a  certain  number  of  mature 
students  will  seek  this  broader  training  after  their  course  in  another 
school  is  ended."  This  expectation  seems  to  have  been  already  in 
some  degree  fulfilled. 

2.  Th»  IkcbkjlSe  of  Sebvioe  bekdsred  bt  the  Teachebs  of  the 
Divrarrr  School  to  other  Depabthemts  or  the  UinvEBanT. — A 
considerable  part  of  tlie  instmction  in  the  Divinity  School  was  recog- 
nized some  years  ago  by  the  Academic  Conncil  as  belonging  to  the 
general  studies  of  the  University.  Ten  such  courses  were  annoanced 
in  the  Elective  Pamphlet  as  open  to  students  in  other  departmrats. 
In  1883-84,  fifty  College  students  elected  these  courses;  and  in 
1884-85,  seventy-six  College  students,  two  Law  students,  and  one 
Scientific  student  received  instruction  from  professors  of  the  Divini^ 
School.    This  enlargement  of  duty  appears  to  be  an  important  oon- 

_  tributJOQ  to  the  University  idea.  It  is  to  be  classed  with  the  two 
courses  of  lectures  which  have  been  given  in  the  Divinity  School  by 
officers  of  other  departments  of  the  University.  In  eadi  case  the 
ftandamental  interest  lies  in  the  bringing  of  the  strength  of  the  Hepar> 
ated  departments  to  increase  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  In  both 
directions,  —  in  ofFering  its  own  service  to  the  rest  of  the  Univeni^, 
and  in  inviting  the  service  of  other  departments  for  itself,  —  the  fint 
steps  toward  this  University  idea  have  been  taken  by  the  Divini^ 
School. 

3.  The  Successfdi.  Detelopvzkt  of  as  Elecitte  Sistem. — 
Each  student  presents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  his  plan  otetaij- 
This  plan  is  subject  to  correction,  and  it  is  mutoally  understood  thit 
no  department  shall  be  wholly  neglected  by  any  student.  Within 
these  limits  all  the  studies  of  the  School,  and  the  order  in  which  tbey 
shall  be  taken,  are  matters  of  election.  It  was  feared  that  swA  > 
plan  would  have  its  dangers,  and  that  certain  studies  would  be  miMli 
neglected.  This  has  not  been  fbe  case.  In  no  instance  has  it  bcoi 
necessaiy  to  correct  the  studenfe  judgment,  and  no  department  bu 
found  itself  at  a  disadvantage.  Peitaps  the  most  maxked  sucmm 
of  the  system  has  been  seen  in  the  Semitic  courses.  Here  for  many 
years,  under  the  prescribed  system,  there  has  been  some  decree  of 
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chaflng ;  while,  left  to  their  own  choice,  more  than  a  fldr  proportion 
of  students  have  elected  these  courBes,  and  far  more  work  has  been 
given  to  them  than  ever  berore.  The  Semitic  Seminary  has  met 
twice  a  month  with  an  attendance  of  twelve,  and  has  had  for  its 
general  snbject  of  discussion  the  Semitic  idea  of  the  ftiture  life. 

4.  The  Recognitiom  as  a  pakt  of  TRAnnsG  fob  the  MnaeTBT 
OF  THE  Stcct  of  Social  REFORMS.  —  The  modem  minister  has  a 
new  demand  made  upon  him  in  this  direction.  He  is  expected  to  be 
the  adviser  of  his  community  in  its  charities,  its  temperance  work, 
and  its  varied  social  problems.  Here  seems  to  be  a  great  opportnnitj 
for  which  the  profession  has  not  yet  prepared  itself.  No  theol<^cal 
school  in  this  country,  and  indeed  no  college  or  aniversity,  has  Ailly 
accepted  as  a  part  of  its  duty  the  instruction  in  such  problems.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  colleges,  and  by  a  coincidence  of 
interest,  ezperiinental  courses  are  beginning.  These  scattered  ex- 
periments are  described  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  in  his  report  to  the 
Social  Science  Association  this  year ;  and  of  the  theological  achooU 
of  the  country,  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  which  has  undertaken  Bystematic  instruction  of  this  kind. 

5.  The  Proossss  of  the  Scheme  fok  a  New  Libbabt  Buildimo. 
—  This  demand,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  made  imperative  by 
the  gift  of  the  Ezra  Abbot  library.  During  the  past  year  satis- 
factory plans  have  been  secured,  the  estimates  for  which  amount  to 
136,000.  Individnal  subscriptions,  and  the  gift  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Theological  Education,  have  reached  a  sum  within  tea 
thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  needed,  and  it  is  safe  to  hope  that 
the  building  will  be  erected  during  the  summer  of  1886.  It  seems 
best  to  urge,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  expenditure  on 
buildings  which  the  School  immediately  needs.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  Divinity  Hall  should  be  bo  renovated  as  to  make  it  a 
modem  and  attractive  building.  The  Divinity  School  deserves  to  be 
as  well  housed  as  the  rest  of  the  TJniverBity,  and  it  is  at  present  in 
great  contrast  with  all  other  departments.  It  should  be,  in  my 
opinion,  the  purpose  of  the  Corporation  to  utilize  for  the  Divinity 
School  the  square  of  ground  which  lies  behind  Divinity  Hall,  and  to 
develop  it  into  a  quadrangle  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  quad* 
rangle  of  the  Agassiz  Museum.  Of  this  space,  Divinity  Hall  would 
form  the  front,  the  new  library  building  should  be  the  north  side  and 
should  be  connected  with  Divinity  Hall  by  a  covered  passage.  On 
the  south  side  should  be  placed  a  new  and  more  commodious  chapel, 
and  the  rear  should  be  for  the  present  left  open  to  the  woods  beyond. 

FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,  Acting  Dean. 

KorBMBBK,  1880. 
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To  THE  President  or  the  tTNiTERBnT: 

Sir,  — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  npon  the  Law  Scbool 
for  the  academic  year  1884-85 :  — 

The  table  on  pp.  112, 113  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction 
during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  instnictors,  the  text-books  used, 
the  number  of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of 
students  who  offered  themeelvea  for  examination  in  each  course  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  daring 
the  last  fifteen  years :  — 


1 

S 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

i 

t 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

i 

Whole    no.    of  .ta- 

denls  is  the  School 

lfi.-i 

ISf 

117 

HI 

144 

171 

I9S 

ISC 

IBS 

177 

Id 

161 

1!W 

160  ise, 

No.inthe  School  dur- 

ing Ihe  whole  year 

107 

107 

109 

IKl 

ISO 

IM 

IfiS 

173 

137 

IRfl 

}M 

139 

IW> 

130 

139 

No.intbe  School  only 

part  of  the  year.    . 

" 

81 

H 

20 

14 

20 

SI 

24 

9a 

SB 

25 

32 

16 

20 

" 

Avera^K  number  .   , 

„. 

123 

113 

131 

137 

163 

184 

183 

164 

167 

149 

14G 

129 

140 

148 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes  since 
the  eetabltshment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examination  fl>r 
admission :  — 


__ 

,.,.„. 

t.^. 

l^. 

..^. 

1SS3-S3. 

18S3-M. 

ISM-SS. 

First  Year 

72 

63 

78 

B7 

61 

69 

68 

75 

Second  Year 

79 

60 

82 

68 

41 

88 

40 

37 

Third  Year 

— 

— 

31 

14 

25 

20 

23 

17 

S  p.  Students 

SI 

*" 

46 

32 

34 

21 

30 

28 

lu  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  al- 
though the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  begiooing 
of  1877-78,  there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  second- jear  class  of  1877-78  did  not  take  the 
thi-ee-yeara'  course,  but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
that  class  having  eotcred  the  School  before  the  three-years'  coarse 
went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examioatioDS  for 
admission  in  e.tch  year  since  tliey  were  established :  — 
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im-n. 

tm-n. 

ure-ao. 

i»^ 

«n^ 

!»».. 

«^ 

l»S4-«6. 

Offered  .   . 
Admitted    . 

16 

7 

IS 

T 

18 
18 

2fi 
18 

IS 
16 

13 
10 

13 

IT 
11 

The  iblloiring  t&ble  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
a  d^ree  in  each  year  siDce  the  eatablishmeot  of  the  three-years' 


II 


III 


Hi 


78  68  4 
38  36  a 
33  18  4 


tS  48  S 
49  4fi  S 

18  18  0 


49  44  G 
88  87  1 
86  88  8 


4S  44  2 
86  84  2 
21  19  3 


SI  11  10 
86  81  4 
26  25    1 


61  56  S 
80  39  1 
38  19  4 


In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
clndes  QO  Special  Students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  included 
in  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the  ezaminatioa 
for  admission.  Of  coarse  tiiis  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  second- 
year  dasa  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  mnch  greater 
number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinatioaB  for  the 
honor  degree  la  eadii  year  since  it  was  established :  — 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  stadents  irbo,  since  the 
eBtablishment  of  the  three-yenre'  coarse,  have  been  examined  for  m 
degree  in  the  studies  of  anyyeu  without  having  been  members  of  the 
School  during  that  year :  — 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges ;  and  of  the 
latter,  how  many  were  graduatee  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of  other 
colleges :  — 
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105 

92 

87 
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11£ 
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91 

97 

81 

86 
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Grad.  of  colleges 

60 

66 

47 

58 
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67 

77 

79 

62 

76 

60 

53 

66 

61 

79 

19 

26 

22 

29 

40 
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47 

47 

sm 

69 

41 

39 
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Graduates  of  other 

ooUegeB    .... 

41 

80 

25 

29 

16 

28 

80 

82 

24 

17 

19 

£4 

33 

14 
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46 

36 
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47 

52 

51 

32 

40 

48 

31 

44 

28 

26 

32 

C.  C.  LAK&DELL,  Daan. 


To  THE  President  of  the  UsivEBBrrr :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year 
1884^85. 

The  work  of  the  School  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
under  very  favorable  conditions,  the  ample  accommodations  afforded 
by  the  new  building  being  Ailly  appreciated  by  both  teachers  and 
students.  Certain  changes  in  the  construction  of  the  building  hare 
been  found  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
those  who  occupy  it. 
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l^e  most  importAnt  of  these  an  tlie  enlAi^ment  of  the  windows  in 
the  laboratories  of  pathology  and  histology,  to  secure  better  light  for 
microscopic  work ;  the  reoonstmction  of  the  elevator ;  and  the  alters- 
tioD  of  the  heatmg  apparatas  of  tiie  ohemioal  laborator;,  so  that  the 
air-sapply  of  this  room  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
boiklii^,  a  change  which  it  is  hoped  will  prevent  the  penetration  of 
the  gases  generated  in  the  laboratory  into  other  parts  of  the  building. 

In  addition  to  the  regolar  instniction  to  stndents,  tiie  amoant  and 
character  of  which  ii  set  fortilt  in  the  upended  tables,  work  deserving 
special  mention  has  been  dooe  in  various  departments. 

Anatomy.  —  Partacuiar  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Maseom  by 
the  Anatomical  Department.  The  series  of  thin  sections  illnstrating 
the  internal  stmctnro  of  bone  in  man  and  in  several  animt^s  is  ap- 
proaching completion.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  onique  collection. .  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  mounting  frozen  sectitms  so  that  tbey 
can  be  shown  to  the  beat  advantage,  and  it  ia  hoped  that  the  test  of 
time  will  show  that  this  problem  has  been  solved.  A  series  of  bones 
handsomely  prepared  and  mounted,  with  the  origin  and  insertion  of 
muscles  marked  by  blue  and  red  lines,  has  been  added  to  the  Mu- 
seum. 

Phynology.  —In  this  department  the  professor  and  iiis  assistant 
have  continued  their  study  of  vaso-motor  phenomena,  and  a  targe 
amount  of  material  ia  now  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Booper  carried  on  an  experimental  research  on  the  respiratory  funo- 
tions  of  the  human  larynx,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Latyngological  Association,  and 
publisbed  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  July  4th,  1885.  The 
result  of  an  experimental  study  of  a  question  bearing  upon  nature  of 
nerve  force  was  published  by  the  professor  of  Physiology  In  the  Jour- 
nal of  Physiology  in  May,  1885. 

Chemittry.  — In  this  department  the  work  upon  the  localization  of 
arsenic  in  the  human  body  has  been  continued  as  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning  have  been  obtained.  Investigations  are  also  in  progress 
upon  the  distribution  of  morphine  in  the  body,  its  elimination,  and 
the  changes  which  it  nndeigoes  in  cases  of  morphine  poisoning. 
Quarterly  examinations  of  the  sources  of  the  Boston  water  supply 
have  been  made  under  the  anspices  of  the  Boston  Water  Board. 

Hygiene. — Dr.  Charies  Harrington,  instructor  in  Hygiene,  tiaa 
made,  ouder  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and 
Charity,  a  study  of  the  effects  of  disinfectants  on  lead-plumbing  and 
an  examination  of  American  canned  goods  for  metallio  contamina- 
taons.  He  has  also  carried  on  an  experimental  research  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  respiration. 
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Pathology. — In  this  department  original  wotk  has  been  dome  b]r 
H r.  L.  T.  SteveDB  on  the  hUtok^  of  the  undeacended  testia,  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Soadder  on  tlie  earliest  renal  changes  in  soarlotins,  and  1^  Hi. 
B.  K.  Dunham  on  the  straotan  of  tumon. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  during  the  past  year  continoed  his  ii 
tk>n^  into  the  cbangea  occnrrlng  in  arteries  daring  the  j 
healing  after  ligature.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  leseattb  hsM 
fth-ead;  been  publiahed  in  vwions  medical  periodicals,  wtd  tba  irtule 
subject  win  soon  be  presented  in  the  form  of  an  illnstrsted  mono- 
graph. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Ernst  has,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  studied 
ttie  baoteria  associated  with  various  forms  at  surgical  disease,  vm% 
fbrthe  pnrpose  matwial  obtained  flcom  the  Mssaachoaetts  Geoetil 
Hospital. 

ffittologs  and  Embryology,  —  During  the  past  year  Hie  labontny 
of  this  department  has  still  fhrther  added  to  its  equipment,  and  tta 
nomber  of  pupils  seeking  Instmotion  there  is  steadily  inereasisg. 
The  work  outride  the  regular  class  was  nearly  double  that  of  tbe  pr^ 
viona  year.  Of  first-year  men  nearly  thirty  took  a  special  Ttdontear 
course.  Three  tiiird-year  men  and  two  post-graduates  carried  m  a 
special  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  original  work  of  tiie  depaitaieot 
Is  represented  by  tbe  following  articles,  published  by  Dr.  C.  8- 
Minot:  — 

DeaA  and  Individuality.     Sdeitee,  IV.  398. 

The  Formative  Force  of  Organisma.     Bdentx,  Y.  p.  4. 

Znr  KenntnisB  der  Samenblaaen  bcdm  Meeracbw^nchm.  Ardu$.  f. 
iniiiroakopiache  AwdomU,  XXIT.  211. 

The  chapter  on  the  Vennea  in  Kmgsiey''a  Standard  Nabind  Hittory,  Tri. 
I.  pp.  186-235. 

Soma  Hiatologioal  Methods.    American  NatwalM,  1886,  S28  and  916. 

The  Early  Stages  of  Hnman  Development :  Part  I. ,  Ova  ot  tbe  Secoad 
Week  of  Pregnancy.  Fart  n..  Embryos  of  the  Third  Week.  JVew  For* 
Utdieal  Journal,  XUI.  197,  396,  and  426.  The  articles:  Age,  AlIanlMt. 
Ammion,  Area  embiyonalia,  Bioplasson,  Blastoderm,  and  Blastopore,  b 
Wooia  B^erenee  Sand-Book  of  the  Medical  Seieneet,  Tol.  I.  ttteme  artklM 
oonbdn  original  matter  not  pubUsiied  elsewhere. 

In  tbe  autnmn  of  1878  the  Faonlty,  acting  under  the  oonvictioB  ttat 
a  medical  education  as  thorough  as  they  desired  to  give  ooold  not  be 
aoquh«d  in  three  years,  establiahed  a  volnntaiy  fourth-year  oovse, 
and  provided  that  the  diploma  of  a  stodent  taking  this  course  sbould 
bear  evidence  that  it  had  been  given  after  a  fonr  years'  oomse  of 
study.     As  it  was  deemed  impracticable  to  estahliah  a  oorapalsoiy 
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fonr-yeara'  course,  it  was  necessary  so  to  arraDge  the  iostroctlon  that 
it  wouM  lead  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  either  ih  three  or  four  years,  at 
the  option  of  ttie  student,  a  plan  which  was  attended  with  no  little 
inconvenience  both  to  teachers  and  students. 

The  fonrth-year  course,  aa  thus  established,  was  r^arded  as  an 
experiment  to  enable  the  Faculty  to  Judge  of  the  demand  for  the  more 
advanced  medical  education  which  it  had  to  offer,  and  the  time  is  now 
near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  fourth- 
year  course  is  to  be  abandoned  or  made  compulsory.  The  following 
figures,  ahowing  the  number  of  atudenta  taking  this  course  each  year 
since  its  establishment,  will  be  of  use  in  deciding  this  question. 


1878-T9     .     . 

.     .     1 

18SZ-8S 

U19-m    .     . 

.     .     3 

1883-84 

1880-81    .     . 

.     .    » 

1884-86 

1881-82    .     . 

.     .     9 

1886-86 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  courae  tias  gained  steadily  in  popularity 
since  it  was  flrat  established,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  if  it 
were  now  made  compulsory,  the  additional  fees  tiins  obtained  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  those  students  who  would  se^ 
elsewhere  a  diploma  which  could  be  more  easily  obtained. 

The  usual  statistics  relating  to  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance 


Ihiring  the  ;ear  wai 
During  the  flrat  tent 
During  the  eecond  t< 


Of  these  133  had  literary  or  scientiflc  degrees. 

There  were  67  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  3  years'  course,  of  whom  11  were  rejected. 

There  were  6  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the 
4  years'  course,  of  whom  3  were  rejected.  Of  the  3  students  who  received 
the  degree,  two  received  it  cum  laude  and  with  it  the  degree  of  A.M. 

The  Fourth  Class  was  composed  of  16  students,  10  of  whom  post- 
poned graduation. 

The  Scholarships  were  awarded  as  foUows :  — 

Ist  Barriuger  Scholarship,  G.  R.  Meirill     .  .  4th  CUm. 

2d         "  "  R.  J.  Allen     ...  Sd      " 

Facu%  "  J.  W.  Perkins   .   .  3d      " 

"  "  H.F.  M.  Smith.    .  8d      " 

W.T.Lord    ...  Bd      " 

"  "  CM.  Whitney.  .  2d      •' 
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TABLE  m.- 

SHOWINQ  ITDMBBB  OF  TERMS  SPENT  AT  THE 
SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 

is,^ 

lOTT. 

ISTS. 

UTS. 

ISM. 

im. 

^ 

». 

ItlH. 

1B«. 

Spent  Bii 
terms  . 

26 

40 

m 

89 

49 

81* 

79 

B1« 

67 
BS« 

"«. 

63 

Spent  flTs 
termi  . 

6 

1* 

9 

2 

1 
If 

6 
IM 

2 

4 

0 
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Spent  four 
temiB  . 

i 

8 
W 
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8 
4( 

4 

4 
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3 
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Spent  three 
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1 
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0 

2 

0 
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0 
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Spent  two 

0 
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1 

1 
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0 

1 
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0 

0 

1 
14 

Total  grad- 
uated . 

86 

61 

48 

TO 

45 

60 

86' 

78* 

69' 

78* 

TABLE  IV.  — STATISTICS   OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

EXAMINAIIONS  FOB  ADBflSSION. 

Fhjiic*.  Lstdn.  Englbh.       ElecdTS.       BejecCed. 


H.  P.  BOWDITCH,  Dean. 


To   THE   PbESIDENT   OF  THE  UNIVEBSnT : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  upon  the  Dental  School  for  the  academic  year 
1884-85 : — 

The  nnmber  of  students  was  thirty-fiTC,  divided  as  follows :  First- 
year  fourteen,  second-year  eleveti,  t]iird-year  ten.  The  usual  course 
has  been  pursued  in  the  studies  as  indicated  in  previous  reports. 
Lectures  have  been  given  by  professors  and  instructors  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Anatomy,  PhysioI<^y,  General  Chemistry,  Sui^ery,  Dental 
Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica,  Operative  and  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry, Ortbodootia,  the  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Cleft  Palates,  and 
Oral  Anatomy  and  Pathology.  Examinations  have  been  held  in  sU 
these  subjects.  In  Anatomy  fifteen  went  np,  of  whom  nine  passed. 
'  In  Physiology  fourteen  went  up  and  nine  passed.    In  General  Chem- 
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istr;  ont  of  fifteen  irtio  tried  the  exunination  only  ooe  &iled  to  pus. 
These  are  the  studies  of  the  flnt-year  daas  irtio  attend  the  instrao- 
tion  of  tbe  medical  professors  in  these  subjects,  and  pass  their  exam- 
inations with  the  first-year  medical  class.  Students  are  obliged  to 
pass  these  flrst-year  examinations  befcnv  the;  can  pass  on  to  the 
next  year's  work.  This  process  weeds  oat  the  ineffldeDt  and  the 
dull,  leaving  the  better  part  of  the  class  to  go  on,  and  ensores  a  better 
result  for  the  ezamioations  of  the  succeeding  year.  EleveD  tried 
the  examinations  in  Surgical  Pathology ;  ten  passed.  Eleven  were 
examined  in  Therapeutics,  which  includes  Materia  Medics;  nine 
passed.  Nine  were  examined  in  Operative  Dentistry;  all  passed. 
Ten  were  examined  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  and  all  passed.  In 
Oral  Pathology  and  Anatomy  ten  were  examined ;  nine  passed. 

The  subject  of  Orthodontia  is  included  in  Operative  Dentistry,  and 
the  Treatment  of  Cleft  Palates  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.  Besides  the 
lectures  the  students  work  at  practical  dentistry  in  the  opentiTe 
and  mechanical  infirmaries,  performing  every  operation  known  to 
dentists,  obtaining  patients  &om  those  who  are  willing  to  pnt  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  students  for  the  sake  of  having  their  work  done 
at  nominal  prices.  Of  this  class  the  supply  has  never  failed,  and 
students  have  ample  opportunities  to  obtain  by  practical  work  the 
skill  necessary  to  the  practice  of  their  profession.  In  the  operatiTC 
department  they  are  guided  and  instructed  by  skilled  dentists,  who 
attend  in  turn  every  afternoon  during  the  School  year.  The  demon- 
strator in  charge  has  the  general  oversight  of  the  students,  the  assign- 
ment of  patients,  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  and  also  gives  socb 
clinical  instruction  as  is  needed  to  supplement  that  of  the  other  in- 
tructora,  especially  in  extracting  teeth,  which  falls  to  his  sole  cha^. 
The  demonstrator  also  gives  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  in  the 
Mechanical  department,  looking  out  for  the  supply  of  materials,  fur- 
niehing  them  to  the  students,  keeping  all  accounts,  and  perfoiming 
such  other  duties  as  may  t>e  required. 

The  number  of  graduates  at  the  Commencement  in  June  was  eight 

The  fees  of  the  students  are  all  that  the  School  has  to  depend  upos 
for  its  support ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  hospitality  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  in  furnistiing  it  with  rooms  free  of  rent  the  School  ooold 
hardly  be  maintained.  Without  the  generous  aid  also  of  the  AIuiDni 
of  the  School,  who  have  given  their  services  either  gratsitonsly  v  for 
the  merest  nominal  salaries,  the  efforts  to  sustain  the  School  wonkl 
have  been  vain.  In  this  state  of  things  instructor  after  ixtstmctor 
declines  a  re-election  on  account  of  the  increasing  pressure  of  Mt 
business,  and  the  School  loses  its  experienced  teachers. 

The  subscription  attempted  some  years  ago  to  raise  the  small  Eim 
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of  f30,000  did  not  ancoeed,  only  $100  having  been  received.  A 
BtibacDription  was  BUbteqaently  Btsrted  among  Uie  Alumni,  each  tab- 
scriber  to  contribute  $100  in  five  yearly  payments.  This  has  reached 
the  amount  of  $1715.85,  a  targe  if  not  the  principal  portion  of  whidi 
has  been  given  by  instroctors,  either  past  or  present,  in  the  School, 
who  had  already  given  of  v&Uiable  time  and  services  a  much  laiger 
amount  to  support  a  cause  in  which  they  were  interested  and  in 
which  they  believed.  The  infirmaries  connected  with  the  School,  and 
which  are  parts  of  its  machinery,  are  as  much  charities  as  the  dis- 
pensaries or  the  hospitals,  and  as  deserving  of  support.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  only  ignorance  of  its  existence  or  a  low  es* 
timation  of  the  value  of  the  services  it  renders,  prevents  it  from 
receiving  its  share  with  other  charities.  The  School  has  undoubtedly 
raised  the  standard  of  the  dental  profession  in  New  England ;  but  for 
eighteen  years  it  has  been  allowed  to  struggle  along  without  endow- 
ment, depending  on  the  charity  of  its  teachers,  the  Medical  Faculty 
and  ite  Alumni. 

Dr.  Eben  F.  Whitman,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry,  and  Dr , 
J.  Weatherhead  Warren,  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathology  and  Anatomy, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  declined  a  re-election  on  account  of  the  increaa- 
ing  pressure  of  their  business. 

In  the  Operative  department  clinics  were  performed  during  the 
term  before  the  students  by  the  following  gentlemen :  — 


Dr.  Gkobob  F.  Aheh,  of  Prorldence, 

R.  I. 
Dr.  J.  F.  AvAKB,  of  Worcester. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Bdciu.u(d,  of  Pawtncket. 
Dr.  O.  C.  Daboll,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  O.  A.  YoDHO,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 


Dr.  G.  E.  AiHKwoBTH,  of  Boston. 
Dt.  J.  T.  CoDMAN,  of  Boston. 
Dr.  Dwiom  M.  Ct-tre,  of  Boaton. 
Dr.  £.  G.  Ljuch,  of  Boston. 
Dr.  E.  8.  Nu.Ba,  of  Boaton. 


THOMAS  H.   CHANDLER,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  of  the  UNivEwrm : 

SiB,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  for  the  year  1884-86 :  — 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  year  was  twenty-nine  . 

18S«-».      previous  Tcui. 

L  BngineeriDg 8  7 

II.  Chemutr; B  1 

III.  Natural  Uistoiy 5  6 

IV.  MMbemtttic* 0  t' 

Regular  Studenia    .......    16  14 

Special  SludeuU 18  lit 

Total 39  35t 
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These  students  attended  the  ezerdaes  of  thirty-fonr  difibrent  m- 

stmctors.     The  whole  nomber  of  coorses  taken,  prescribed  «od 

electiTe,  was  one  hundred  and  thir^-eight ;  an  average  of  four  and 

three  qoarteiB  to  each  pnpil. 

The  distribution  of  studies. is  shown  bj  the  following  statement: — 

Cheniub7 29  -  Mechanical  Dnwing .   .       8 

Engliah 6  Mndc I 

Hue  Arte 4  NatunJ  Eufanr ....     81 

French S  Fhiloaoph; ' 

G«nii«n 12  Politic*!  Economr ...       G 

Hl»oi7 S  Fhjdci 9 

Hathetiutic* 14  SpMiish 1 

Uechooio 4  SiuTeTiiig $ 


The  Faculty  took  decided  aotioa  to  get  rid  of  students  who  wen 
not  doing  £uthfUl  work,  and  eight  withdrew  trom  the  Schod.  One 
other  withdrew  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  another  was  unable  to 
take  the  examinations  for  the  same  reason.  The  remaining  nineteen 
passed  satisfactorily  in  eigh^-two  studies,  an  average  of  four  and 
three  tenths  fi>r  each  student ;  and  failed  in  seven  studies  irtieie  the; 
took  examinations. 

Four  students  received  the  d^iee  of  Civil  Engineer  at  Commoioe- 
ment.  Two  former  students  were  recommended  for  the  d^ree  Ol 
Bachelor  of  Science  (out  of  coarse),  bat  by  accident  oue  reorat- 
mendatjon  was  mislaid,  and  only  one  of  the  two  d^rees  was  given 
at  Commencement. 

By  slow  degrees  the  courses  of  the  Sdentiflc  School  have  been 
opened  to  College  students  aud  pot  into  the  list  of  Collie  eleotires, 
until  now  only  a  part  of  the  teolmical  Civil  Engineering  oouiaes  an 
left  out  of  that  list. 

The;  are  given  below  as  a  supplement  to  the  corresponding  tihfe 
in  ttie  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

These  courses  are  open  to  Collie  students  and  can  be  taken  bj 
them  as  regular  elective  courses,  with  the  exception  of  2d  and  Sd 
year  Mechanical  Drawing,  whioh  can  on^  be  taken  as  extra  o 

Although  this  broadening  of  tiie  ooorses  open  to  College  s 
has  greatly  in<u«ased  the  amount  and  improved  the  quality  of  the 
scientiflc  work  done  in  the  Univetsitj,  it  has  in  one  way  csobmI  an 
apparent  decrease  of  interest  in  scientaflo  studies,  by  diawii^  stu- 
dents from  the  Scientiflc  School  to  the  Coll^^,  and  ao  rednemg  the 
numbers  of  the  School. 

As  Professor  Enstis  suggested  a  few  years  ago,  this  diange  of  tbs 
College  oourse  allows  a  student  to  take  his  preparatoiy  theontacal 
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To  THE  FBEsiDEinr  or  the  UNirEBsnr : 

BtR,  —  I  respectfully  eubmit  the  following  report  upon  the  Btusej' 
Institution  for  the  year  1884r-85  :  — 

Instruction  was  given  as  nBual  in  Agriculture,  Horticultnre,  ud 
Agricultural  Chemistry  by  the  regular  instructors  of  lliese  sub- 
jects, Messrs.  Motley,  B.  M.  Watson,  and  Storer ;  and  in  Botany 
by  Mr.  N.  T.  Kidder,  and  Anatomy  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Hinckley,  botli 
of  whom  did  excellent  service  as  volnnteera  witbont  compeasi- 
tjon. 

Twelve  students  were  in  attendance,  one  of  whom  leoeived  tbe 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  at  Commeoceoient  and 
one  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Five  of  the  students  Uxik  the 
regular  course  of  instruction,  four  devoted  themselves  parti<»ilariy 
to  HortJcultore,  and  the  other  three  attended  a  special  ooorse  of  leo 
tures  on  trees  and  shrubs  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Watson.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  several  of  the  students  were  young  men 
specially  interested  in  landscape  gardening.  They  regarded  the  in- 
struction in  Horticulture,  and  especially  the  lectures  upon  trees,  as 
means  of  fitting  themselves  to  practise  that  profession. 

From  the  character  of  the  courses  of  instruction  chosen  by  this 
unusually  large  number  of  students,  it  became  plainer  than  it  liad  been 
even  in  the  previous  year  that  the  establishment  of  tiie  Velerinaiy 
School  of  the  University  has  permanently  deprived  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tution of  a  certain  number  of  students.  Formerly  the  course  in 
Applied  Zodlogy  at  the  Bussey  Institution  was  attended  almost  eveiy 
year  by  two  or  three  young  men  specially  interested  in  domestic  ani- 
mals, but  having  no  wish  qp  intention  to  become  veterinary  pni> 
tjtioners.  Students  of  this  character  are  now  naturally  attracted  to 
the  Veterinary  School,  —  possibly  to  their  own  advantage.  Tix 
matter  is  worthy  of  comment  because  it  enforces  the  fact  that,  with 
the  establishment  of  tiie  Veterinary  School,  the  old  relations  of  tlK 
Bussey  Institution  in  respect  to  Applied  Zodlogj-  have  ondergoot 
change.  Less  time  and  emphasis  need  to  be  given  to  this  subject 
DOW  than  was  proper  and  desirable  formerly. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  the  Farm  was  managed  by  Superintendent 
Hinckley  with  the  result  that  the  receipts  lh>m  eighty-eight  animsk 
taken  to  board,  together  with  those  derived  ftom  the  sale  of  &jia 
products,  paid  for  the  costs  of  oonduoUng  this  particular  branch  of 
the  Institution. 

Gifts  of  books  were  received  ftom  Messrs.  Edward  Corlia  sod 
William  Peters,  of  Jamaica  Plain ;  of  agricultural  papers,  aoatontal 
preparations,  and  specimens  from  Dr.  C.  A.  Cbeever,  of  Mattapas ; 
of  a  horse  from  Joseph  S.  Loveriog,  Esq.,  of  Boston ;  and  of  a  large 
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eeries  of  standard  samples  of  grains  from  Mr.  H,.  H.  Je&kiua,  Chief 
Inspector  of  6f  aiu,  through  Mr.  J.  P.  Fenno. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


To  THB  Pbesidemt  of  tbb  UutvKEsnT : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  third  snna^  report  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine :  — 

Of  the  students  composing  the  most  advanced,  i.  e.  the  second 
class,  eight  jjresented  t^iemselves  for  examinatioD ;  of  these,  four  were 
auccessftil  in  all,  and  four  in  all  but  one  of  the  snbjecta. 

Of  the  ten  students  composing  the  new,  i.  e.  the  first  class,  all  went 
np  ibr  examination ;  of  these,  nine  passed  in  all,  and  one  failed  in  all 
of  the  subjects. 

At  the  admission  examinatioQ  eleven  candidates  presented  them- 
selves ;  of  these,  ten  were  accepted ;  nine  for  the  first  and  one  for 
the  third  class.  ThuB  there  are  now  in  the  School  twentf-seven 
stadents ;  ten  in  the  third,  eight  in  the  second,  and  nine  in  Hha  first 
class,  —  a  number  which  is  felt  to  t>e  quite  satisfactory,  and  perhaps 
more  particnlarly  so  because  of  the  usaally  good  prelimlnaiy  educa- 
tional advantages  these  students  have  had,  several  of  them  being 
gradnates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  The  markedly  greater 
successo  btained  by  the  class  of  the  aecoad  year  at  their  first  pro- 
fessional examination,  us  compared  with  that  of  the  original  first 
class,  is  in  my  opinion  due  to  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of  the 
necessary  lecture  and  dissecting-rooms  in  connection  with  the  othw 
Village  Street  property,  and  the  consequent  saving  of  time  which 
before  had  been  consumed  in  going  to  and  bo  between  Boston  and 
Forest  Hills  (the  Bussey  Institution)  .- 

During  the  past  year  the  instruction  in  Histology  was  very  saiis- 
factorily  given  by  Mr.  Dexter,  whose  temporary  removal  ttom  Bos- 
ton has  obliged  him  to  resign  the  position  of  instructor.  Daring  the 
ensuing  year  the  course  will  be  in  the  chai^  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Dunham, 
who  comes  especially  well  prepared  for  the  woi^. 

As  the  School  has  now  entered  upon  its  third  year,  the  subjects  in 
completion  of  its  proposed  coarse  of  stndy  have  been  added  to  those 
of  the  previous  years.  These  additional  lectures  ue  upon  Parasites' 
and  Parasitic  diseases :  Optbalmology,  Bacteriol<^y,  Surgical  Path- 
ology, Operative  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.  In  addition  to  this  further 
elaboration  of  the  more  theoretical  division  of  the  studies,  the  time  is 
now  so  arranged  that  students  of  the  third  class  will  act  in  rotation 
as  visitors,  surgical  dressers,  dispensing  pharmacists,  and  the  tike  — 
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in  fact,  actually  perfurm  all  the  dnties  of  the  practidiig  Teterinaij 
flui^eoD,  and,  bo  far  as  may  be,  in  a  way  which  wiU  fie  them  for  the 
every  day  lite  of  the  profeeeion,  rather  than  simply  for  the  perfonn- 
ances  of  a  round  of  hospital  duties.  Besides  this  there  is  to  be  a 
course  in  practical  farriery,  by  which  it  ia  expected  that  the  stndoit 
will  be  taoght  aufBcient  of  this  art  to  enable  him  not  only  to  intelli- 
I  gently  direct  the  ordinary  horse-shoer,  but,  should  occasion  require, 
to  make  and  pnt  on  sutdi  treatment-shoes  as  h^  may  deem  Deceasary. 
Aa  a  teaching  institution  it  may  now  perhaps  be  aaid  that  with  the 
addition  of  two  or  three  Teterinarians  to  its  staff,  which  it  ia  hoped 
that  its  own  graduates  will  supply  the  coming  year,  the  School  ia  at 
once  ready  to  take  and  hold  a  leading  place  amot%  inatitationfl  of  the 
aort.  But  before  it  can  be  expected  to  fill  the  eodre  field  of  ita  nse- 
fulneas  —  in  the  way  of  bioli^cal  research,  and  in  the  disooTciy  of 
means  to  prevent  the  extension  of  oommnnicable  and  preventaUe 
diseases  among  animals,  and  from  animals  to  mankind  —  some  of  its 
officers  must  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  themaelns 
by  private  practice. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  October  31,  1883,  1S93  difl^nst 
animals  were  treated  at  the  Hospital.  Of  these,  580  were  "  oat- 
door  "  cases,  47  were  sent  to  the  Bnssey  Farm,  and  766  were  boaid- 
Ing  patients  at  the  Vill^^  Street  bnildinga.  Of  these  last  there  were 
681  horses,  2S0  d<^,  4  cats,  and  1  calf.  Besides  these,  as  last  year, 
ft  considerable  number  of  horses  have  been  shod  in  the  Forge,  to 
which  the  attention  of  one  or  the  other  of  tJie  veterinary  offlcen  bu 
been  given,  and  of  which  no  record  has  been  kept,  and  numbers  of 
boarding  patients  have  received  treatment  while  in  hospital  for  nan 
than  one  ailment ;  bnt  in  no  instance  has  an  animal  been  conntcd 
more  than  once  in  making  up  the  total  number  treated.  Notwith- 
standing the  increased  accommodation  afforded  by  the  additiMal 
buOdingf  which  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  Janaary  last,  the  BoqtittI 
has  been  flill  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  and  upon  seveni 
occasions  it  has  been  necessar>-  to  turn  away  applicants  for  adnuasiae 
to  the  wards. 

During  the  past  year  the  School  has  been  thrown  entirely  apoa 
its  own  eaming  capaci^  for  its  income ;  that  ia  to  say,  while  m  tkv 
year  previous  it  had  the  advantage  of  the  gifts  of  $2000  th>m  tte 
Trustees  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  of  t500  bcm 
Mr.  Higginson,  which  could  be  added  to  ite  earned  iooome,  it  has 
this  year  had  the  benefit  of  no  such*  advantage  Jtom  any  aonree. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fact  that  ita  expenses  both  for  iastnie- 
tion  and  interest  on  cost  of  uew  building  have  been  very  materiaDy 
added  to,  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  report  that  the  m 
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boBpit&l  accommodatioD  wonld  probably  pay  this  increased  charge,  has 
been  fully  justified  by  the  eight  months  of  trial ;  for  during  that  time 
the  earnings  have  exceeded  those  of  the  previotiB  year  by  12995.23. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  so-called  ' '  subscription  plan  "  which 
was  started  in  connection  with  the  Hospital  at  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Schbol,  and  modelled  on  a  similar  plan  existii^  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  in  London,  has  not  accomplished  the  object 
hoped  ftom  it,  and  it  is  recommended,  that  with  ns,  the  plan  be  dis- 
coutinned  after  June  Ist  next,  when  the  existing  contracts  will  end. 

CHABLES  P.  LYMAN,  SecrOary. 


To  THB  President  or  the  UiiiTEBsrrT: 

Sm,  — Three  nombera  of  the  Bulletin  of  HaTvard  f/niwrsfly  have 
been  issued  under  the  inlmediate  cbai^  of  the  Librarian  dnring  the 
past  year,  and  the  cost  of  them  has  been  shared  in  part  by  the  same 
kind  flrieads  who  have  been  helpftal  in  this  respect  in  former  years. 
These  are  Messrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis,  William  B.  Weeden,  Henry  Lee, 
Alexander  Agassiz,  and  Charles  S.  Sai^ent.  Of  the  Bibliographical 
Contributions,  also  issued  separately  by  the  Library,  bnt  one  has  been 
published,  namely.  Part  I.  of  the  Dante  Collections  in  the  Harvard 
CoBege  and  Boston  Public  Libraries.  This  has  been  prepared  b;  Mr. 
William  C.  Lane,  the  head  of  the  Catalogne  department,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  works  of  Dante  in  the  two  libraries.  The  Bantesqne 
literature  of  oar  own  Library  has  been  materially  increased  of  lata 
tiiroogh  the  luinnal  appropriations  of  the  Dante  Society  and  the  con- 
tributions of  Professor  Norton  from  his  own  abundant  collection. 
The  Kohl  Collection  of  Early  Maps  has  been  continued ;  and  a  new 
serial  begun  in  the  Bi^etin.  This  last  is  a  Claaa^fied  Index  to  ths 
Maps  contained  in  the  Publications  of  the  Boyai  Qeographicai  Society 
and  in  Associated  Serials,  by  Richard  Bliss  of  the  Bedwood  Library 
at  Newport,  B.  I. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
preseot  extent  of  tlie  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 
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Tolnma  idikd. 

FnHiteztaitbi 

ToloniBt 

Gore  Hall  (College  Libnuy)  . 

13,449 

eeo 

70 
li4 

S82 
67 

144 
BO 

232,TSS 
Sl,5ie    ' 
2,536 
17,410 
1,500 
17,649 
S,SOO 
4,S26 
2,707 
796 

224,98S 

Scientific  School 

DiYinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology  .       ... 
ABtronomic«l  Obierratory  .   . 
BoUuic  Garden 

Peabody  Museum 

400 

s.isa    , 

10,706 
6,1(0 
8,128 
856     1 

9H     1 

TotaU 

14,5SS 

804,768 

»»,»> 

Throngh  the  death  of  the  late  Professor  Ezra  Abbot,  and  tbe  good 
will  of  Mrs.  Abbot,  almost  4000  Tolumes  of  his  private  library,  —  * 
collection  uncommonly  free  fVom  inferior  books,  —  have  come  to  tbe 
DniverBity  library.  These  volumes  are  not  included  in  the  count  i^ 
volumes  given  above.  They  have  ^1  been  ronghly  catal<^ed.  Mid 
those  that  are  daplicates  of  books  both  in  the  Gore  Hall  and  Dirinitf 
Hall  collections  have  been  taken  out ;  but  no  final  disposition  of  tbe 
volumee  —  except  a  small  portion  taken  to  Divinity  Hall  for  car- 
rent  use  —  can  be  made  until  a  new  library  bnilding  for  that  Hill 
is  provided.  Meanwhile  the  books  are  shelved  as  convenieiftly  u  is 
possible  in  the  Newspaper  Room  of  Gore  Hall. 

The  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  reporiis  upon  the  library  of  thai 
department  as  follows :  — 

"  The  Medical  School  Library  a*  it  fonnerly  existed  has  been  brokn  ■(>■ 
Most  of  tbe  books  have  been  sent  to  the  Medical  Library  in  Boylstoa  Ract. 
Those  which  have  been  considered  valuable  as  works  of  reference  in  the  tuIobi 
branches  at  medical  science  hare  been  distributed  throngh  the  diffemit  depart- 
ments and,  together  with  books  belonging  to  the  professors,  form  toiUbj 
libnuiei  in  the  laboratories  of  the  School.  There  is  a  students*  libmy  eaatsis- 
ing  160  volumes,  open  t^ely  to  the  students.  There  are  also  some  600  toIdbm 
which,  for  Tarious  reasons,  it  has  not  been  thought  best  to  dikpose  of  in  sij  of 
the  above  ways  and  which  are  kept  in  the  School,  but  are  neither  catalogued  ooi 
used.  We  sabacribe  to  26  medical  jonmals  for  use  in  the  stndents'  and  wufctsf 
libraries." 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  component  part  of  the  coUec- 
don  in  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  is  not  yet  included  in  tiie  oonot  of 
the  Museum  Library ;  while  on  the  other  hand  no  deduction  has  been 
made  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange  account. 
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A  total  rectification  of  the  flgnres  of  the  Gore  Hall 'collections  can 
only  be  effected  when  the  entire  library  la  reclassified,  so  that  an 
actual  coant  can  be  made.  Of  the  accessionB  to  these  collections, 
ttiere  were  added  by  gift  4822  volumes  and  9216  pamphlets;  and 
such  accessions  also  include  560  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received 
in  parts),  and  1000  volumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 

The  acceeeioDS  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  have  been 
reported  as  follows :  — 


In  1878  ....  9,988  voU. 
"  1879  ....  10,889  " 
"  1B80 ....  7,847  " 
"  1881  ....    9.8M    '• 


In  1883  ....    9,192  toIs. 
"   1888  ....    9.818     " 
'■   1884  ....  12,880    " 
"   1885  ....  14.658    " 


It  wQI  thus  be  seen  that  the  accesstons  of  the  past  year  have  been 
oonsiderably  in  excess  of  those  of  any  previous  year  since  the  College 
Library,  with  those  of  the  departments,  has  been  made  to  constitute 
what  is  known  as  the  University  Library. 

There  were  two  conspicuous  gifts  of  choice  books  during  the  year. 
One,  a  collection  of  108  volumes,  came  from  the  heirs  of  George 
Ticknor,  Smith  Professor  of  Belles-Lettrea  from  1816  to  1835,  and 
indudecl  the  books  by  and  upon  John  Milton,  which  had  made  a 
part  of  his  library.  The  collection  is  rich  in  original  editions  of 
Hilton's  prose  and  poetical  works.  The  other  was  a  collection  of 
688  volumes  and  113  pamphlets  which  had  been  gathered  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Russell  Lowell  daring  his  terms  as  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Madrid  and  London,  and  was  of  a  character  to 
increase  materially  the  scholarly  resources  of  certain  precious  depart- 
ments of  the  lAbnry. 

The  foDowing  tables  show  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1884-85 
as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


1818-ig. 

«..M0. 

„^ 

im-^ 

1S82-«S. 

i«a^ 

IBM-Sk 

1.  Books  lent  ont  .   . 

2.  Ui«d  in  the  building 
8.  0»eniight  me   of 

reaerred  book*  . 

*1,29S 
10,921 

7,«I9 

41,986 
7,812 

10,808 

46,481 
U.T24 

11,872 

48,194 
10.498 

12,891 

48,231 
8,664 

12,678 

*8,«65 
9,047 

11,899 

62,822 
9,488 

18,791 

Tot*l(ezcIndingNo.8, 
whiAUincLinNo-l) 

62,217 

49,798 

67,206 

68,692 

66,886 

67,702 

61,766 

Officer*  of  InBtTDction 

recerring  books   . 

No.  of  booki  referred 

86 
8,830 

S8 

8,418 

(1 

4,2SI 

44 
4,816 

48 
4.782 

48 
6,280 
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The  iDcrease  in  the  niimber  of  books  reserved  —  of  whose  halt 
use  DO  record  is  kept  —  has  a.  tendency  to  decre&se  the  namber  of 
volumes  need  in  tlie  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made. 

Of  the  866  books  sent  to  the  "  Annex"  daiiog  the  year,  266  wen 
ftom  the  class  of  "  reserved  books." 

BUMDA7  USE. 


U80-81. 

.«-«. 

isn-«. 

IMS-U. 

IIH-H. 

Number  of  Sandaf  a  open  .  .  . 

Penons  nuag 

A.TerBge 

Higheat  DQmber 

87 

1,M8 

M 

M 

86 

3,0S7 

67 

91 

86 

3.2«8 

6S 

92 

36 

2,ue 

68 
96 

87 

71 
lOG 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  that  the  nee  of  "  Ad- 
misaioD-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  for  investigatioii  to 
special  classes  of  the  'books  at  the  shelves,  is  steadily  gtdning  in 
&vor,  judging  from  the  increased  frequency  of  such  ase :  — 


ADKXaSION-CAKOS . 


un-aa. 

1880-81. 

1881-81. 

1881-88. 

1888^. 

1184-H. 

Hi«or7 

Science 

Art  (including  Mniic) 

Literature 

Clmaiici 

PhilOBophy 

Theology 

81 
H 
12 
12 

49 
S6 
22 
S6 
49 
6 
i 
8 

46 
16 
14 
42 
86 
5 
3 
6 

45 
18 
13 
87 
42 
6 
S 

a 

BS 
IS 
14 
42 
iS 
8 

e 

12 

Tobd  ttudeatB .... 
'Hmeiofuse  .... 

60 
840 

8S 
870 

200 
2.642 

167 
8,840 

17G 
3,520 

102 
4,0M 

There  was  no  record  of  the  classification  of  use  preserved  tor  tbe 
first  year  of  trial  of  the  system. 

The  College  teachei-s  who  have  students  under  instruction  In  the 
methods  of  research  are  given  such  facilities  as  the  Library  bnilding 
affords  for  the  accommodation  of  their  classes ;  bat  the  advanUgc* 
of  the  building  are  in  this  direction  far  from  what  they  should  be. 
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BTODianB'   u 

BE  OF 

THE 

LIBR&BT. 

vn*-K. 

18TIM0. 

188»-M. 

im-u. 

.^. 

¥ 

41 

!^ 

^Il 

1^ 

m 

1^ 

41 

DiTinity      

20 

16 

28 

33 

31 

31 

26 

26 

L»w 

lat 

6S 

123 

Scientiflc 

a9 

21 

16 

16 

26 

IT 

28 

21 

Rerideot  Qrodoatea  .... 

66 

IS 

Bfi 

40 

68 

Ifl 

TO 

63 

Senior  ClaSB 

163 

109 

171 

161 

209 

188 

191 

170 

Junior  ClUB 

1G9 

96 

SOI 

168 

I9G 

171 

284 

21S 

208 

124 

196 

les 

316 

210 

266 

320 

Freitiman  Out 

197 

108 

246 

160 

263 

202 

263 

306 

Tot*U 

ses 

S6fi 

1088 

889 

1166 

978 

1218 

1032 

The  perceotage  of  users  among  the  nndeigraduates  has  risen  during 


the  same  time,  as  foil 

OWS:  — 

1874-75. 

itm-to. 

188M4. 

IS84-8t. 

ForScDiorg 

71 

68 

90 

90 

For  Juniors 

60 

88 

88 

98 

For  Sophomorea  .   .   . 

69 

SS 

86 

86 

For  Freihmen  .... 

64 

66 

80 

80 

The  result  is  this :  Ten  years  ago  57%  of  tbe  studeote,  and  duriDg 
the  past  year  85%  used  the  Library. 

These  statements  do  not  cover  the  use  of  "reserved  boots"  —  a 
system  not  in  use  in  1874-75,  —  a  considerable  nomber  of  the  users 
of  which  never  take  other  books  from  the  Library. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  under  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  ch&ige  of  the 
shelves,  reports  that  4953  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in 
the  new  stack  since  the  last  report,  making  91 ,882  so  placed  out  of 
the  232,783  volumes  coDBtituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection. 

Mr.  Lane  fhmishes  the  following  figures  about  the  work  of  tlie 
Catalogue  department :  The  total  nnmber  of  titles  catal<^ned  for  the 
year  (1884-SS)  has  been  15,522.  If  we  divide  this  between  recent 
BccesaioDs  and  those  previons  to  1860  (the  latter  we  call  "old 
work,"  being  recataloguing  of  accessions  received  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Catalogue  system)  we  have  11,802  for  new  woric 
and  3720  for  old  work.  If  we  divide  the  snm  total  (15,522)  between 
the  established   fiill-form  catalogae-work  and  short  work,  or  the 
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briefer  method  employed  on  less  Important  titleB,  we  hsve  for  fiill 
work  987S  titleB,  and  for  short  work  5G49  titles. 

In  addition  to  these  15,522  titles  which  hare  passed  into  the  Gore 
Hall  Catalogue,  there  bare  been  848  titles  catalogned  of  books  re- 
ceived for  the  departmental  libraries,  of  which  a  duplicate  set  of 
cards  has  been  sent  to  the  department,  while  702  volumes  have  been 
recorded  here  as  added  to  other  departmental  libraries  which  do  not 
require  the  duplicate  cards. 

The  present  year's  work  may  be  compared  with  other  yean  as  fbl- 
lows:  — 


IBSl-SS. 

lM!-sa. 

1B8B-M. 

im-a. 

Gore  Hkll  CarcU  wrltteo  .... 

18,286 

17,016 

21,624 

a),9«» 

84,168 

S9,480 

40,6*2 

66,ttS 

1,8H 

1,659 

1,825 

1,625 

VolDmeB  received  in  Oore  H&ll 

6,848 

8,411 

9,879 

12.4ti 

Pamphleto     "         "     "       " 

4.469 

7,660 

8,792 

B.838 

Approximate  bouta'  work  .  .  . 

16,884 

16,908 

26.221 

24Jlt 

Some  careflil  estimates  which  Mr.  Lane  has  made,  the  detaSs  of 
which  we  may  omit  here,  lead  him  to  report  "  that  44%  more  woA  (if 
we  Judge  from  the  cards  written),  or  41%  more  woi^  (if  we  Judge 
from  the  total  number  of  volumes  catalogued) ,  has  been  done  than  in 
the  previous  year,  in  7.6%  less  time  {hy  hours)  and  at  nearty  10^ 
less  cost,  while  26%  more  books  were  received."  Mr.  Lane's  resntts 
also  show  that  from  the  gradual  reoi^anization  of  the  department 
and  itfl  methods  there  have  been  in  the  year  Just  closed  as  compared 
with  1881-82,  174%  more  volnmes  catalogued,  while  tJie  cost  had 
increased  but  11%.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  the  eSbct  of  longo- 
tr^ned  labor  as  well  as  the  results  of  new  methods ;  and  moreover 
to  experience  some  dimunition  of  cost  by  new  distribntioas  of  lahw. 
The  efficiency  of  the  Catalogue  staff  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  diqMMl 
of  all  books  received  of  lale  years,  but  the  arrears  of  andooe  work 
(accumulated  in  recent  years)  has  been  reduced  to  4062  volumes, 
which  were  received  as  follows:  181  in  1880  and  earlier;  272  in 
1881 ;  574  in  1882 ;  547  in  1883 ;  498  in  1884  ;  and  2040  in  1885. 

Mr.  Lane  has  also  made  a  carefbl  computation  of  the  present  ex- 
tent of  the  public  card  catalogue,  which  is  contained  in  590  drawos, 
in  which  the  cards  as  pressed  tt^ether  have  a  linear  measnie  of  M 
feet.  The  cards  of  the  author  catalogue  number  (by  onr  estimate  of 
measure)  244,345;  those  of  the  subject  catalogue  303,250;  makioga 
total  of  547,595  cards.  These  are  being  increased  at  the  presoit 
rate  by  30,000  a  year.     It  is  not  expected  that  the  present  ospadtj' 
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of  the  anthoTB'  catalc^e  will  BofSce  beyond  the  close  of  the  year 
1885-86.  That  of  the  subject  catal(^e  may  be  eaffldent  for  a  few 
more  years.  The  question  then  of  an  increase  of  capacity  in  the 
oases  ia  one  needing  a  speedy  solution. 

Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  head  of  the  Ordering  department,  has  made 
an  unusually  el&borate  and  instructive  report  npon  the  work  and  con- 
dition of  Ms  share  of  the  Library  service.  I  can  make  bat  a  brief 
abstract  of  some  of  the  more  important  points  of  his  statement. 

The  total  api»x>priation  by  the  Library  ConncU  during  the  past  year, 
including  of  periodicals  however  only  such  as  were  ordered  for  the  ■ 
first  time,  and  not  including  tlie  purchases  on  account  of  the  Dante 
fund  and  of  the  departmental  libraries,  was  114,500.  Against  this 
sum  the  estimated  amount  of  orders  sent  during  the  past  and  present 
years,  for  which  we  were  liable,  was  (20,839.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  rather  November  1,  1885,  about  half  these  orders  in  amount 
of  estimated  cost  were  unfilled,  being  nearly  equally  divided  between 
"continuations"  (or  books  which  are  received  in  parts)  and  other 
books.  These  flgores  are  estimates  made  at  the  time  of  ordering  and 
not  actual  cost  derived  flx>m  invoices ;  but  our  experience  teaches  us 
that  it  is  safe  to  chaise  books  at  their  retail  prices,  the  cost  of  binding 
being  about  equal  in  the  long  run  to  the  discounts  which  we  obtain. 

The  heaviest  woi^  of  the  year  comes  in  November,  when  822  order 
sUpB  were  received  by  the  Ordering  department;  the  lightest  in 
August,  when  99  were  received.  The  total  orders  for  the  year  were 
4385,  of  which  648  proved  to  be  for  books  already  in  the  Library. 
When  the  persons  writing  order-slips  add  haste  to  their  entries,  the 
orders  are  sent  the  same  day.  If  there  is  not  such  ui^ncy,  the 
average  delay  arising  f^om  intervening  work  in  despatching  orders 
is  about  three  days.  There  were  on  November  1,  1885,  about  1400 
deferred  orders  on  band,  there  existing  some  reason  for  not  ordering. 

If  we  examine  the  list  of  orders  now  unfilled  in  agents'  bands, 
being  2268  in  all,  excluding  continuations,  we  shall  find  that  a  few  of 
these  have  been  on  our  list  since  1878  and  nearly  S%  were  first 
ordered  before  1881,  and  it  is  for  this  last-named  year  that  the  un- 
filled orders  first  reach  the  extent  of  100.  About  a  quarter  of  oar 
orders  were  first  sent  out  before  1883.  The  older  orders  have  been 
several  times  reordered,  and  have  been  likewise  changed  from  one 
agent  to  anottier. 

The  professors  in  their  several  departments  almost  always  send  in 
orders  in  excess  of  their  appropriation,  ranging  flrom  an  excess  of 
6%  for  Ethics  to  one  of  196^  for  Folk  Lore.  These  excesses  rarely  * 
cause  embarrassment,  for  the  proportion  of  books  on  outstandii^ 
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orders  wbicb  oome  in  reBponse  to  orders  §eiit  the  same  year,  nrelj 
ever  &moDDt  in  oogt  to  over  one  half  of  the  appropriation,  and  if  the 
orders  of  back  years  carry  the  amonnt  to  excess  it  is  met  by  Uie 
flam  given  to  the  Librarian  for  a  reserve  to  meet  this  and  otba 
exigencies.  It  would  seem  that  those  departments  of  learning  hav- 
ing tlie  tamest  appropriations  are  the  moat  liable  to  produce  an  excess 
of  orders,  as  for  example  when  an  appropriation  is  under  t200  the 
excess  averages  43%  ;  if  over  $400,  the  excess  becomes  80%.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  there  is  more  than  one  person  privil^ed  to 
order  against  an  appropriation  the  tendency  to  exceed  dimiBiahea 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  ordering  on  such  un^ 
appropriation. 

Periodicals  cost  about  15%  of  the  total  appropiiationa  for  the  year. 
We  have  beside  1536  "oontinaationB"  on  oar  list,  and  dnring  the 
year  in  710  cases  one  or  more  parts  of  sncb  continaations  were  received. 

There  is  a  very  heavy  demand  on  our  ftinds  for  these  continna- 
taons.  Of  the  total  sum  devoted  to  polite  literature  16%  is  spent  on 
the  "ooDUnuations"  of  that  branch;  to  Fine  Arts  41%;  to  Gre^ 
42%  ;  to  Modern  History  46%  ;  and  to  Mathematics  58%.  K  we 
compare  those  snbjects  which  have  only  of  late  been  classed  aaxmg 
the  departments  for  which  appropriations  are  made,  we  shaU  still 
And  lai^e  percentages  of  the  auma  allowed  devoted  to  the  "  continr 
nations."  Thus  for  Meteorology  24%;  Slavic  Literature  S5%; 
Assyriology  88%  ;  Scaodinavion  Literature  45%  ;  Ethics  53%  ;  Class- 
ical Philology  (instituted  for  the  benefit  of  Professor  Allen)  84%. 

While  in  1885  as  compared  with  1884  we  have  reduced  the  orden 
oat  for  books  from  8008  to  2268,  we  have  increased  the  orders  the 
continuatioDS  from  1422  to  1536.  The  net  result  ia  that  while  for 
1884  we  had  4425  active  orders  of  both  kinds,  in  1885  we  had  3804. 

These  figures  show  how  great  is  the  tendency  to  encroach  mw* 
and  more  in  behalf  of  periodicals  and  continuations  apon  the  avail- 
able funds  which  supply  the  literature  of  the  different  departments  of 
learning.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Students  find  the  periodical  issue* 
in  their  several  fields  of  labor  necessary  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the 
advances  which  are  making  in  those  fields,  and  this  necesuty  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent.  It  signifies  however  that  tentaliTS 
work,  such  as  is  for  the  most  part  given  in  periodical  publications,  is 
bought  for  tJie  sake  of  a  present  adTant^;e ,  at  the  ooet  of  diminiahiif 
the  accessions  of  books  and  monographs  which  as  a  rale  contain  tin 
riper  results.  It  is  a  question  if  some  limit  should  not  be  fixed  to 
this  increase  of  such  current  helps. 

The  appropriations  to  departments  of  leaning  are  governed  ia 
some  degree  by  the  amounts  of  tiie  special  Ainds  devoted  to  thefli- 
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We  usually  divide  our  annual  income  into  about  40  special  appropria- 
tions nnequal  in  amount,  two  of  which  cover  books  naturally  classed 
in  some  or  all  of  the  other  appropriations.  These  exceptions  are  the 
special  appropriations  made  by  the  Library  Council  for  costly  works, 
and  the  reserve  ^ven  to  the  Librarian  to  be  used  at  bis  discretion 
and  used  in  the  main  to  eke  out  the  several  other  appropriations  as 
occasion  requires.  About  10%  of  the  whole,  on  an  average,  is  given 
to  the  costly  works  and  about  15%  to  the  Librarian. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparison  of  the  appropriations 
and  orders  for  Uie  last  five  Library  years,  excluding  the  sums  devoted 
to  Parliamentary  papers  and  periodicals :  — 


Orden,  indodlDg 

OrdtnimflledU 

ud    lut   jeir'i 

Including  mU  old 

DnBlled  orden. 

ord™ 

Tear  ending  in  1881 

J9,870 

»8,869 

17,246 

"      "  1882 

12,860 

13,409 

7.043 

"      "  1888  

14,976 

16,294 

19,173 

'*      "  18M 

17,600 

ai,490 

18,208 

"      "1886 

18,700 

19,889 

10,467 

Dividing  our  unfilled  orders  by  countries  we  get  the  following 


Comtrin. 

Oth««. 

Tonl. 

Ill 
2 
S63 
874 
S47 
67 
40 
68 

189 

4 
678 

4ia 

788 
863 
89 
11 

3M 
6 
985 
686 
1,876 
418 
79 
<4 

C«Md* 

England 

Italy 

Scmdinaria 

HiacelUoeon* 

1,586 

2,368 

8,804 

An  attempt, has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  old  books 
among  our  orders.    Taking  1916  orders  we  fiad  — 

For  the  XV.  and  XVI.  centnrlei 19  order*. 


"      XVII.  centorj 

....    85      ■ 

"      XVIU.     "         

....  166      ■ 

«      XIX.         '*        Bnthalf.   .   .   . 

...   .878      • 

"         "            "        1861-1880    .   .   . 

....  711      ' 

'■         1881-1886    .   .   . 

...   .478      ' 
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The  invoices  from  our  foreign  agents  ahow  how  tbe  orders  at 
divided  among  them :  — 


AgeiU* 

IBM 

InTolDIDH. 

ISM 

li>n.1iii» 

EngUA 

1,608 

1,248 

2,106 

219 

380 

1.6SS 

1,444 

2366 

424 

Gemwu 

6,606 

«,!87 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  alacrity  of  our  agents. 
Our  American  agents  ita  1884  filled  82%  of  their  orders;  in  tSS5, 
»i%;  our  foreign  agents  in  1884  filled  63%;  in  1885,  729^,.  Tbe 
most  oonspicnons  cliange  has  been  in  Beinwald  of  Paris,  who  last 
year  filled  24%  and  this  year  83%  of  his  orders. 

The  Library  still  continues  to  have  charge  of  the  issue  of  the  weekl; 
Caiatdar  of  the  University. 

JUSTIN  WINSOE,  LibrariM. 

QoKB  m.u.,  Not.  28,  1886. 


To  THS  President  of  the  UiovEKsnT: 

Sib,  —  The  Herbarium  and  its  library  during  the  past  year  have 
been  more  laigely  resorted  to  than  formerly  for  consultation  and 
stndy,  both  by  stadente  in  the  University  and  by  botanista  (him 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

From  the  Curator's  memoranda  it  appears  that  7687  sheets  of  speci- 
mens have  been  incorporated  into  tbe  Herbarium,  most  of  them  aftei 
careful  determination.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  volnmes  ind 
about  tvo  hundred  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  library,  two 
thirds  of  them  as  gifts  from  or  through  tbe  Director.  The  libraiy  i> 
now  estimated  to  contain  4626  volumes  and  8128  pamphlets  (c 
separate  papers,  without  counting  works  which  do  not  relate  to 
Botany. 

Both  the  Director  and  the  Curator  have  had  the  advantage  of 
l>eing  in  the  field  during  a  part  of  the  winter  and  spring,  —  the  Ut- 
ter in  Guatemala,  where  the  fruits  of  a  promimng  expeditioD  wen 
diminished  by  sickness  incident  to  the  climate ;  the  former  in  Hezioo, 
Arizona,  and  California.  The  Director  was  acoompanied  by  oar 
professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany,  Dr.  Farlow,  who  thus  devoted  • 
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part  of  his  year  of  vsoatiOD  to  researches  upon  American  ground 
rather  than  in  European  coilectiona. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Director  and  Curator  the  Herbarium 
was  in  chai^  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Seymour  (now  professor  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  University),  under  the  obliging  superviaion  of  Frofeasor 
Goodale. 

The  more  important  publications  issued  from  the  botanical  depart- 
ment dnring  the  past  year  are  two  considerable  botanical  papers 
published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  by 
the  Director  and  the  other  by  the  Curator.  Also,  Professor  Good- 
ale's  Physiological  Botany,  which  constitutes  the  second  volume  of 
The  Bot&oicat  Text-Book,  and  which  at  length  gives  to  advanced 
instruction  in  this  progressive  branch  of  the  sciemw  advantages  and 
aids  measurably  equivalent  to  those  which  have  been  supplied  for 
morphological  and  systematic  botany. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Curator, 
which  has  been  referred  to,  the  disbursements  of  the  Herbarium  have 
this  year  fiillen  within  its  income.  Thia  could  not  have  been  except 
for  the  renewal  of  the  gift  of  tlOOO  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  —  a  special 
contribution  toward  the  salary  of  the  Curator.  Without  this  gift, 
indeed,  there  are  no  means  for  paying  the  small  salary  which  the 
Curator  receives  for  his  very  valuable  and  laborious  services ;  and 
it  is  understood  that  this  gift  is  only  for  a  present  emergency. 
The  endowment  of  Uie  Herbarium  barely  suffices  for  its  current 
expenditures,  without  any  allowance  for  salaries ;  and  the  Director 
receives  none.  Meanwhile  the  work  which  the  estabiialiment  per- 
forms, in  consequence  of  its  position  as  a  botanical  centre,  and  the 
perpetual  influx  of  new  material  requiring  prompt  examination  and 
report,  presses  more  and  more  upou  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
Curator  and  Director,  and,  while  adding  to  the  value  of  the  collection, ' 
greaUy  retards  the  progress  of  the  important  publications  to  which 
they  are  pledged. 

ASA  GBAY,  IHrector. 

NOVBMBBK  II,  1885. 


To  THE   PbESIDBMT  OF  THE  UkIVERSTTT  : 

Sib,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botaoio  Garden  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1JJ84-85 :  — 

The  weather  during  the  whole  season  has  been  favorable  for  carry- 
ing out  many  of  the  plans  outlined  in  the  last  report.  The  plots  for 
the  illustratioD  of  morphology  have  been  increased  in  number  and 
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alze,  until  now  all  or  the  more  important  features  of  the  snbjeid  ue 
fVilly  displayed.  To  render  the  groups  as  Dseflil  as  possible,  tbt 
specimens  are  an^aged  in  substantiaUy  the  order  laid  down  in  the 
common  test-books  of  Botany,  so  that  the  different  fonns  of  stems, 
leaves,  flower-clnsters,  and  flowers  can  be  easily  recognized  by  anj 
pnpil.  No  parts  of  the  Garden  are  more  fi«qaented  by  onr  own  stu- 
dents and  by  those  of  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  than  the  plots 
devoted  to  the  ezemplificstion  of  morphology. 

The  namber  of  plants  cultivated  to  exhibit  the  wide  varlatiimi 
under  domestication  was  lai^er  than  in  any  previons  year,  and  tbt 
specimens  were  turned  to  better  acconot  in  teaching  than  has  beea 
possible  before.  During  the  coming  year  this  plot  will  be  filled  witb 
still  other  varieties  illiiBtrating  the  same  subject.  By  snch  rotation  ot 
crops  covering  several  years,  it  is  designed  not  only  to  exbilnt  s 
wide  range  of  variation,  but  also  to  display  a  larger  number  of 
culinary  plants  well  known  in  Europe  but  seldom  grown  in  lliit 
country. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  plots  containing  the  plants  used 
in  the  arts,  and  the  success  attained  warranto  still  further  increase. 
There  are  many  visitors  who  come  to  the  Garden  expressly  to  see  tbt 
collection  of  living  economic  planto,  especially  those  which  yield  tex- 
tile fibres,  dyes,  tanning  materials,  and  drugs.  These  are  now  to  be 
exhibited  in  plots  by  themselves,  even  when  duplicates  appear  in  tlw 
orders. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  durii^  the  year  either  in  the  plots 
illustrating  the  Natural  Orders  or  in  those  devoted  to  American  plants. 
The  new  plants  added  have  been  carefblly  labelled,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  replace  by  new  labels  those  of  former  years  wfaidi 
bad  become  well-nigh  illegible.  But  the  whole  system  of  labelling  ia 
the  Garden  is  far  trom  satisfactory.  The  iron  labels  which  were  pre- 
pared at  considerable  cost  three  years  ago  have  proved  utterly  worth- 
less. Experiments  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time  with  the 
purpose  of  providing  our  Garden  with  the  most  durable  and  Iq^Ue 
labels.  The  most  promising  experiment  in  this  direction  is  bawd 
upon  the  models  used  in  the  Garden  at  Berlin,  —  namely,  enamelled 
iron  with  plain  black  letters  bamt  in  the  face  of  the  enamel.  Tbew 
are  somewhat  higher  at  the  outset  than  any  others  which  we  lUTt  * 
heretofore  employed,  but  they  give  every  assurance  of  durabili^. 
About  one  hundred  of  these  have  recently  been  exposed  to  sO 
weathers,  and  up  to  the  present  time  show  no  sign  of  injury.  They 
appear  to  be  beyond  comparison  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  There 
are  now  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  coming  season  aboot  one 
thousand  of  these  enamelled  labels,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
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labels  made  upon  a  model  designed  by  the  gardener.  It  ia  a  fomilisr 
fact  in  all  botanic  gardens  that  it  b  practically  useless  to  employ 
small  labels  whicli  can  be  eaaUy  removed.  Such  small  labels  are 
often  taken  up  by  visitors  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  easily 
read,  and  it  is  to  these  persons  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to 
where  the  label  is  again  placed.  Xbe  errors  which  arise  from  snch 
□nintentional  displacements  are  extremely  annoying  to  all  who 
are  connected  with  the  Botanical  Department.  It  is  hoped  that, 
the  nse  of  larger  labeb  may  reduce  the  evils  of  displacement  to 
a  minimum. 

By  purchases  and  by  exchanges  the  total  number  of  plants  culti- 
vated in  the  Garden  has  been  somewhat  increased.  Most  of  onrbest 
recent  acquisitions  are  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Curator  of  the  Her- 
barium, Dr.  Sereno  Watson,  who  collected  largely  in  Guatemala  dur- 
ing the  Spring.  Nearly  all  the  living  specimens  were  received  in  good 
order  and  will  form  the  basis  of  advant^eous  exchanges.  Dr.  Wat- 
son also  sent  to  us  a  lai^e  and  varied  collection  of  specimens  pre- 
served in  alcohol.  These  cannot  yet  be  utilized  on  account  of  the 
imperfect  provisions  which  we  have  thus  far  made  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  exhibition.  Many  of  the  spedmens  are  of  high  interest  to 
biatolt^cal  studeats. 

The  whole  range  of  greenhouses  ie  now  in  excellent  working  condi- 
tion. Some  changes  in  the  older  houses,  demanded  by  the  erection 
of  the  new  buildings,  have  proved  satisfactory,  and  will  probably 
obviate  the  necessity  of  ftirther  changes  for  some  time. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Botanic 
Garden,  plans  have  been  matored  during  the  year  for  providing  the 
classes  in  Botany  with  our  wild  flowers  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
Our  College  instruction  begins  near  the  time  of  the  early  fVosts,  and 
ends  in  May.  The  whole  period  in  which  our  Garden  can  flimish 
nish  out-of-door  Sowers  for  our  classes  is  veiy  short.  To  extend  this 
time  by  forcing  spring  and  early  summer  plants  into  bloom  during 
the  winter  months  is  not  only  costly,  but  it  demands  room  which  can 
ill  be  spared  from  our  narrow  greenhouses.  By  the  assistance  of  a 
few  friends  of  the  department,  funds  for  trying  this  experiment  have 
been  provided,  and  tbere  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  succeed. 
Heavy  outlays  for  these  plants  for  forciug  have  already  been  made, 
and  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  their  proper  care.  All  our 
available  pits  and  cold  frames  are  now  in  use,  and  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  green-houses  has  been  reconstructed  to  give  us  additional 
room  for  the  forced  plants. 

The  Garden  has  supplied  required  material  to  the  following  classes : 
Natural  History  8  (General  Botany,  an  elementary  course),  Natural 
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Hiator;  5  (Biology,  firat  h&lf),  Natoral  Historr  7  (Advuiced  Bot- 
any), Natural  History  11  (Experimental  Fhyaiology) .  A  workii^ 
collection  of  alcoholic  specimens  was  also  prepared  during  the  seaaon 
for  the  claaees  in  Histology. 

The  convenient  rooms  in  Harvard  Hall  have  answered  well  for  tbc 
needs  of  the  instmctiOD.  The  Laboratory  has  still  an  unexpended 
balance  from  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Hunnewell  and  Amea,  ao  that  for  the 
present  year  at  least  the  aapply  of  apparatus  will  be  suffltuent.  Mu; 
of  the  appliances  are,  however,  of  a  perishable  nature  and  moat  be 
replaced  in  two  years.  For  the  present  our  supply  answers  evei; 
purpose. 

The  students'  Herbarium  at  Harvard  Hall  has  been  enriched  bytbe 
purchase  of  the  duplicates  collected  by  the  late  Ctiarles  Wri^t,  *rtM) 
was  for  some  time  attached  to  the  Gray  Herbaiiam.  This  cotlectioD 
is  being  put  in  order  as  fost  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Di- 
rector will  allow,  and  it  has  already  proved  of  use  to  the  advanced 
students. 

Our  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  the  products  of  the  axtBi 
plants  has  been  enlarged  during  the  year  in  anticipation  of  an  elective 
in  Economic  Botany.  As  this  elective  haa  been  chosen  for  the  year 
1885-86  by  ten  of  our  most  advanced  botanical  atudente,  the  ontlaj 
baa  proved  to  be  a  judicious  one.  The  Director  would  be  glad  to  add 
many  specimena  the  coming  year,  since  he  can  probably  avail  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  this  advanced  class  in  the  preparati<Hi  ol 
many  of  the  products,  but  unlesB  more  money  than  is  now  in  hand  ii 
placed  at  his  disposal,  the  purchases  must  be  very  limited.  A  Botan- 
ical Museum  is  of  slow  growth.  Even  if  we  had  ample  money  to 
draw  upon  for  the  construction  of  the  building  itself,  the  needed 
specimens  might  not  be  immediately  purchasable.  The  spedmew 
must  be  brought  tt^ther  as  opportunity  offers,  and  for  this  reasoB 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  Ainds  should  be  made  av&ilaUe  to  take 
advantage  of  any  exceptional  occasion  for  purchase.  From  toA 
funds  must  aleo  come  the  salary  of  a  Curator ;  for  &s  preaeot,  bow- 
ever,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  add,  with  a  somewhat  increased  ramm- 
eration,  the  duties  of  a  Curator  to  those  of  the  assistant  in  Botaoy. 
But  it  would  be  better  to  asalgn  the  care  of  the  forming  mmemn  le 
some  person  who  could  also  render  service  at  the  Gray  Herbariam  is 
relieving  Drs.  G-ray  and  Watson  of  a  part  of  their  routine  work,  ud 
who  could  at  the  same  tame  take  chai^  of  the  nomenclature  in  ttie 
Garden. 

The  Director  has  received  encouragement  and  substantial  aid  in  Us 
work  during  the  past  year  from  members  of  the  Overseera'  Commttee 
on  the  Garden.    Through  the  influence  of  its  chairman,  Henij  Lm. 
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Esq.,  some  money  for  speci&l  purposes  has  been  secured  for  preseot 
nse.  All  of  these  gifts  appear  in  the  Treaanrer's  Keport  with  the 
exception  of  those  which,  though  made  to  the  Garden  just  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  were  not  received  until  the  early  days  of  Sep- 
tember. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 
November,  1686. 


To  THE   FBZaiDENT  OF  THE  UKTVBBSrrT: 

Sm,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  August  SI,  1685:  — 

The  progress  made  by  the  City  of  Boston  in  the  construction  of  its 
roadways  through  the  Arboretum  had  reached  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  a  point  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  delay  the  adop- 
tion of  a  definite  plan  for  the  permanent  arrangement  of  the  collec- 
tions. The  future  value  of  the  Arboretum  must  largely  depend  upon 
tJie  manner  in  which  this  plan  is  maiie ;  and  the  development  of  a 
scheme  of  planting  scientific  in  method  and  practical  in  scope  has 
long  occupied  my  own  attention  as  well  as  that  of  such  counsellors 
as  I  have  been  able  to  call  to  my  assistance.  The  thanks  of  the 
Arboretum  are  in  this  connection  due  in  particular  to  Messrs.  P.  L. 
and  J.  C.  Olmsted,  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  and 
preparation  of  the  plan  which  has  now  been  determined  on.  The 
ooneiderations  which  have  finally  led  to  its  selection  are  brieflythese. 

An  uboretnm  is  a  museum  devoted  to  one  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory and  intended,  by  the  aid  of  living  specimens  primarily,  to  facili- 
tate the  study  and  increase  the  knowledge  of  trees  and  other  plants. 
It  should  contain  and  display  therefore  as  many  forms  of  arboresceot 
life  as  is  compatible  with  the  climate  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, its  own  extent  and  resources.  A  public  arboretum,  like  any 
other  pablio  museum,  must  be  prepared  to  instruot  the  public  through 
the  display  of  representative  types  selected  from  its  collections  and 
specially  arranged  for  the  definite  purpose  of  object  teaching ;  and 
it  must  be  prepared  to  facilitate  investigationB  in  the  particular  de- 
partment of  science  it  is  created  to  illustrate,  by  means  of  working 
coUeotions,  both  living  and  dead.  As  it  is  expected  to  perfonn  two 
distinct  although  concurrent  duties,  the  public  arboretum-  should 
oontain  two  distinct  ooUections. 

1.  The  permanent  collection  for  display,  consisting  of  a  selection 
of  species  intended  to  illustrate  as  perfectly  as  circumstances  of 
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climate  will  permit,  and  by  folly  developed  spe<Hmen8,  tbe  most 
important  types  of  arborescent  vegetation. 

2.  A  collection  for  iuveBtigation,  which  need  not  necessarily  be 
permanent,  and  which  shoold  be  arranged  in  a  manner  to  permit  the 
admiseioD  of  new  species  or  new  forms  and  the  removal  of  othoi 
which  have  served  their  purpose.  To  this  second  collectioQ  wooM 
naturally  be  joined  all  minor  collections  like  that  of  shrubs  and  other 
plants  of  less  enduring  character  than  trees. 

The  educational  value  of  any  great  arboretnm  would,  I  believe,  be 
inoreaaed  by  such  a  division  of  its  collections  ;  in  the  present  case  it 
is  essential.  A  complete  collection  of  trees,  —  that  is  of  arborescent 
species  and  natural  or  artificial  forms  or  varieties  already  known, 
which  could  be  made  to  grow  in  a  climate  ae  severe  even  as  that  of ' 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  without  provision  for  Aiture  additions,  wlticli 
are  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  number  as  tbe  cullin- 
tlon  of  trees  becomes  more  general,  but  with  a  proper  representatiMi 
for  each  species  and  variety,  — would  occupy  not  less  than  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  require  an  annual  outlay  for  maintenanoe  far  in 
excess  of  any  income  the  Arboretum  can  possibly  hope  to  enjoy  for 
this  purpose.  Selection,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessaiy ;  and  the 
establishment  of  two  distinct  collections  has  been  decided  upon,  — a 
permanent  or  exhibition  collection,  in  which  certain  selected  spe^es 
or  forms  will  be  allowed  space  for  flill  development,  and  a  woridng  or 
experimental  collection,  which  can  be  crowded  into  a  comparatively 
small  space,  and  in  which  spedes  of  doubtful  hardiness,  transitwy 
forms  of  horticulture  rather  than  of  botanical  or  economic  value, 
sew  introductions  and  other  trees,  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  been  omitted  from  the  permanent  colleciion,  will  all  sooner  or 
later  find  their  places. 

The  selection  and  proper  grouping  of  the  typical  forme,  intended 
to  illustrate  iu  the  main  collection  tbe  hardy  arborescent  vegetation  (^ 
the  earth's  surface,  is  difficult ;  and  this  difficulty  is  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  permanent  arrangement  of  an  arboretum 
is  really  permanent  and  cannot,  as  is  tbe  case  with  collections  in 
other  museums,  be  changed  or  modified  to  meet  the  demands  of  man 
advanced  knowledge  or  the  reqairements  of  chang^g  &shi<xis.  A 
tentative  arrangement  is  impossible,  and  the  difflcnlty  of  selectkn 
and  especially  of  grouping  is  not  diminisbed  by  the  nature  of  the 
collection  in  which  each  individual  will  continue  to  require  yt»^ 
additional  space  for  a  century  perhaps.  The  selection  of  this  tjrpe 
coUection  has  only  been  reached  after  the  most  oareflil  otHUodeta- 
tioD  and  with  many  modifications  of  the  plan  which  at  first  vpfeand 
practicable.    It  will  contain,  as  now  determined  npon,  r^^ireeenls- 
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tives  of  all  the  genera  of  trees  hardy  in  Eastern  Masaachusetta. 
Species  of  doubtful  hardiDess  and  all  accidental  and  other  varietiea 
Dot  permanently  fixed  by  time  or  long  cultivatioD  will  be  excluded. 
Promineace  will  be  giren  to  the  speciea  of  Eastern  North  America, 
and  especially  to  thoee  native  of  New  England,  becaose  these  species 
are  better  adapted  to  reach  maturity  in  this  climate  than  those  of  any 
other  r^oD ;  and  because  it  is  believed  that  the  community,  which 
wilt  naturally  have  the  closest  relation  with  the  Arboretnm,  will  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  examination  of  a  collection  of  onr  native 
trees  growing  under  favorable  conditions  and  eventually  fully  de- 
veloped.  And  this  will  donbtless  be  found  true  whether  the  collection 
studied  in  its  scientific,  industrial,  or  purely  ornamental  aspect. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  each  hardy  tree  species  of  Eastern 
America  shall  be  represented  by  an  ipdividual  so  planted  as  to  secure 
for  it  tlie  maximum  growth  attainable  in  this  climate,  and  also  by 
a  group  of  individnals  varying  In  number  from  six  to  twenty-five 
selected  to  show  variations  of  character  and  habit  in  the  species, 
and  planted  with  the  view  of  securing  its  expression  in  mass  rather 
than  perfect  individnal  development.  This  plan,  it  is  hoped,  will 
insore  the  permanence  in.  the  Arboretum  of  the  most  important 
species  which  without  the  groups  would  have  to  depend  upon  the  life 
of  single  individuals  for  representation ;  it  will,  moreover,  show  the 
habit  and  behavior  of  all  our  principal  trees  under  as  nearly  natural 
conditions  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  any  artificial  wood. 

Exotic  species  and  thdr  most  valuable  and  best  fixed  varieties  will 
be  represented  by  single  spedmena  save  in  the  case  of  a  few  excep- 
tiona)  species,  whose  peculiar  value  or  marked  fitness  to  support  our 
climatic  conditions  makes  it  desirable  to  supplement  the  single 
specimen,  as  in  the  case  of  indigenous  species,  by  a  considerable 
group  of  individuals. 

The  plan  allows  what  is  believed  to  be  more  than  sufficient  space 
for  the  possible  flill  growth  of  every  species,  native  and  exotic ;  and 
no  more  individnals  of  any  species  and  no  supplementary  species 
Otter  than  those  expected  to  reach  maturity  will  be  planted.  This 
plan  has,  of  course,  serious  disadvantages.  The  different  specimens 
and  even  the  different  species  groups  will  for  a  long  time  appear 
needlessly  remote  fl^sm  each  other,  and  close  planting  at  the  begin- 
ning woold  doubtless  make  the  Arboretum  more  attractive  to  the 
casual  visitor.  It  has,  however,  its  advantc^  in  a  very  great  econ- 
omy of  labor  and  material.  Trees,  too,  which  one  generation  plants 
in  tJie  expectation  that  the  next  generation  will  cut  them  down  are 
rarely  cut  at  the  right  time.  Over-crowding  and  the  complete  ruin  of 
specimens  is  the  result.     It  is  hoped  in  this  Arboretum,  however, 
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that  by  adhering  to  the  plan  of  only  planting  in  the  type  coUeotion 
the  number  of  individuals  intended  to  reach  maturity,  it  wlU  1m  saved 
trom  the  &te  of  all  the  old  public  coUeotione  of  trees  n  which  esrij 
over-planting  or  onaystematic  planting  has  protfaced  either  conflinOD 
or  the  entire  ruin  of  all  perfection  of  individual  growth.  The  general 
type  collection  will  be  arranged  by  genera  from  Magnolia  to  Laiix 
in  the  sequeDce  of  their  botanical  relationship,  such  an  arrangement 
probably  affording  the  greatest  facility  for  examination  and  main- 
tenanoe.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  genera  will  be  placed  ont  ot 
the  natural  sequence  in  order  to  secure  for  them  favorable  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  exposure.  The  species  of  the  different  genen 
will  as  far  as  practicable  be  arranged  geograpliically,  first  those  tit 
North  America,  then  those  of  Europe,  and  then  those  of  Asia ;  the 
species  of  each  continent  in  their  proper  botanical  sequence. 

The  advantages  and  the  diaadvantages  of  this  general  plan  thus 
briefly  described  cannot  unfortunately  be  finally  judged  until  loi^ 
after  all  those  interested  in  the  early  development  of  the  ArboTetmn 
have  passed  away.  This  generation  can  neither  enjoy  its  mature 
flruits  or  feel  the  full  weight  of  errors  in  arrangement  made  now  and 
which  time  is  only  too  certain  to  bring  to  light. 

The  years  which  have  passed  since  the  conception  of  the  Arbore- 
tum have  been  years  of  preparation.  These  are  now  to  be  followed 
by  a  period  of  active  construction,  and  for  this  the  Arboretum  is 
fairly  well  equipped  in  its  own  resoorces  and  in  the  interest  of  its 
friends  and  correspondents.  The  years  of  construction  and  early 
growth  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  followed  by  a  long  period  of  real 
educational  importance  and  value. 

Plantations  add  Ndbsbiues. 

The  provisional  or  tentative  sirangement  of  the  shnib  collectiou 
referred  to  in  my  last  report  has  been  completed.  These  now  ooca|if 
thirty-seven  parallel  beds,  each  ten  feet  wide  and  three  hundred  ftet 
long.  This  collection  now  contains  about  eleven  hundred  species  and 
varieties  arranged  in  botanical  sequence,  with  provisions  foraom* 
siderable  Airther  increase. 

Trees  and  shrubs  to  the  number  of  2574  have  been  moved  ft-om  the 
different  nurseries  into  permanent  boundary  and  other  plantatioBi. 
The  plantations  and  nurseries  are  all  in  excellent  condition.  Doriig 
the  year  444^^  squares  of  peat  have  been  dug  and  stacked  for  fntoie 
use,  at  a  costof  tl022.10;  and  110|  cords  of  wood  have  been  cut,  at 
a  cost  of  (221.50.  The  latest  part  of  this  wood  remained  unsold  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  efibct  of  pruning  on  the  old  treea  forming  the  permanent  Datorsl 
woods  of  the  Arboretum,  described  in  my  last  report,  has  so  far  been 
satiefactorj,  and  this  woi^  on  a  larger  scale  than  before  has  been 
carried  on  nnintenuptedly  during  the  past  snnuner. 

Intekcbanoe  of  Plants  and  Sebds. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and  hor- 
ticnltaral  establishments  has  been  continned  during  the  year.  There 
have  been  4459  plants  (including  cuttings  and  grafts)  and  39 
packets  of  seeds  distributed  as  follows :  To  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  4216  plants  and  8  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Great  Britain  4S  plants 
and  13  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  continent  of  Europe  200  plants  and 
18  packets  of  seeds. 

There  have  been  received  daring  the  year  6783  plants  (ioclnding 
cuttings  and  grafts)  and  40  packets  of  seeds  from  21  donors.  The 
most  considerable  contribution  of  this  sort  has  been  a  set  of  cuttings 
and  grafts  from  the  Eew  Arboretum  nambering  2200,  and  represent- 
ing  several  hundred  species  and  varieties  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs. 

Hgkbakich  and  Mdsedh. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  year  1085 
sheets  of  dried  plants ;  and  the  Museum  has  received  numerous  im- 
portant gifts  of  woods,  cones,  and  photographs. 

During  the  year  the  following  publications  prepared  in  the  Her- 
barium have  appeared :  — 

A  Report  npon  the  Foreste  of  North  America.  By  the  Director.  Form- 
ing Vol.  IX.  of  the  Fmal  Reports  of  the  10th  Census  of  the  United  Stales. 
613  pages,  with  S4  forest  maps. 

The  Woods  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Dii^ctor.  A  Manual  intended 
to  serve  as  a  Guide  to  the  Jesup  Collection  of  American  Woods  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy  in  New  York,  which  has  been  opened 
to  the  public  during  the  yeta. 

The  Report  of  the  Forestry  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
niustrated  with  numerous  photographs  and  a  forest  map  of  the  Adirondack 
Plateau,  and  accompanied  by  a  scheme  of  legislation  for  the  better  maoage- 
ment  of  tiie  forest  property  of  the  State.  By  the  Director  and  his  associates 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Faxon  has  completed  during  the  year  50  detailed  drawings  and 
a  large  number  of  unflnished  sketches  for  the  new  Sylva  of  North 
America.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  material  for  this  work  the 
Director,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Faxon,  visited  during  the  early  Spring 
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months  the  iBl&nds  of  St.  Kitta,  Antigua,  Guadaloape,  Barbadoes, 
Mid  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies,  parte  of  Weetem  Texas,  Westen 
Louisiaua,  and  Florida. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Di«ctor. 


To  THE  FkESIDEHT  OW  THE  UmTBEBTTT  : 

Sib,  —  As  Director  of  the  Chemical  Lalioratory,  I  sabmit  the  f<^ 
lowing  report  for  the  year  1884-65 :  — 

The  oonrses  of  instmction  in  this  department  were  distribated  u 
follows :  the  course  of  elementary  lectures  on  general  chemistry  to 
tiie  FreBhtnao  class  was  given  by  tjie  Director ;  the  coarse  on  descrip- 
tJTC  chemistry  (Chemistry  1)  was  given  by  Professor  Jackson;  the 
course  on  Alineralogy  (Chemistry  2)  was  given  by  Mr.  Huntington ; 
tiie  course  on  qualitative  analysis  (Chemistry  3)  was  given  by  Pn>- 
fbssor  Hill,  assisted  by  Dr.  Sanger;  the  course  on  qaaotitative 
analysis  (Chemistry  4)  was  given  by  the  Director,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Young ;  the  course  on  organic  ohemistiy  (Chemistry  5)  was  given  by 
Professor  Hill ;  the  advanced  course  in  geoeral  chemistry  (Chemia- 
try  6)  was  given  by  the  Director.  The  advanced  stadents  in  organic 
chemistry  (Chemistry  9)  worked  under  the  special  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Hill.  In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  all  of  which  have  been 
established  for  several  years,  a  short  practical,  but  very  elementary, 
course  on  Mineralogy  was  given  by  Mr.  Huntington  during  the  last 
year  in  oonnectioii  with  the  course  on  Geolc^  known  as  Natonl 
Histoiy  4.  This  course  was  limited  to  IJie  study  of  the  chief  mineral 
constituents  of  ordinary  rocks  and  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Geology.  The  course  was  numerously  attended  and 
iavolved  a  large  amount* of  work  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  The 
Director  also  gave  a  short  popular  course  on  optical  crystallognqrhy, 
which  was  voluntarily  attended  by  many  of  the  Btudeuts  of  all  classes 
working  in  the  Laboratory. 

The  several  laboratories  were  under  the  oversight  of  the  following 
assistants.  The  qualitative  laboratory  under  that  of  Dr.  Sanger;  the 
quantitative  laboratory  under  that  of  Mr.  Young ;  the  mineralc^eal 
laboratory,  of  Mr.  Huntington ;  and  the  oi^anic  laboratory,  of  I^. 
MerriU. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  received  instruction  at  the  Labo- 
ratory, exclusive  of  those  attending  the  elementary  lectures,  was  S66, 
including  26  Seniors,  73  Juniors,  Rl  Sophomores,  17  Freshmen.  17 
Lawrence  Scientific  studeuts,  24  Special  students,  2  Graduate  sto- 
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dents,  1  Medical  stadent,  and  25  stadents  in  the  Sammer  course. 
These  students  were  distribated  as  follows ;  — 

Chemlitrj  1 IIG 

Chemirti?  3 ,  .   .   .   .    84 

Chemistr;  S 36 

Chemlsliy  4 18 

Chemistry  B 7 

Citemiatrj  6 3 

Chemittrj  9 '. 1 

Nataril  Histoiy  * 67 

Summer  conrte 26 

291 

As  a  considerable  number  of  students  took  more  than  one  conrse 
in  Chemistiy,  the  lost  i^gregate  roust  obTlouely  be  larger  than  that 
of  the  number  of  persona  studying  in  the  Laboratory  as  given  before. 
The  Director  would  again  call  attention  here,  aa  in  his  last  report,  to 
the  small  nnmber  of  advanced  students  as  compared  with  the  lai^ 
numbers  who  attend  the  elementary  courses,  and  again  express  the 
opinion  that  the  best  results  of  scientific  culture  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  Laboratory  until  the  students  bring  to  the  University  a  pre- 
paration in  exp^mental  science  corresponding  to  that  which  is 
demanded  by  the  literary  departments. 

Chemical  investigationa  have  been  prosecuted  at  the  Laboratory 
with  the  usual  zeal  during  the  last  year,  although,  in  consequence  of 
the  condition  of  his  sight,  the  Director  has  not  been  able  to  contribute 
any  considerable  share  to  the  work.  Professor  Jackson  has  made 
farther  experiments  on  the  reduction  of  camphor  to  borneol,  and 
demonstrat«d  the  superiority  of  this  method  for  the  preparation  of 
bomeol  in  reply  to  certain  criticisms.  In  connection  with  Mr.  G.  T. 
Hartshorn,  Frofessor  Jackson  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
organic  substances  containing  fluorine,  and  they  have  shown  that 
chromic  superflnoride  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  fluorine  to  benzoic 
acid,  forming  difluor-benzoic  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  This  is  the 
first  case  of  the  direct  substitution  of  hydrogen  in  an  organic  com- 
ponnd  of  fluorine  and  adds  one  more  to  the  meagre  list  of  methods 
•ot  preparing  organic  compounds  containing  fluorine. 

Professor  Hill  and  Dr.  Sanger  continued  the  study  of  the  bromo- 
pyromucio  acids  begun  last  year.  With  Mr.  Palmer,  Frofessor  Hill 
undertook  the  study  of  the  sulphopyromucic  acida  and  eatablished 
tJie  conBtitutiOQ  of  two  isomeric  monosulphopyromueic  acids,  one 
bromsnlpfaopyromucic  acid,  and  a  dibromaulpbopyromucic  acid, 
which  they  will  study  in  more  detail.  They  also  spent  considerable 
time  in  studying  the  constitution  of  mucoxybromic  acid,  but  were 
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imable  to  bring  their  work  to  a  defioite  conolnsion  before  the  cod  of 
the  year.  Professor  Hill  also  studied  for  the  Calumet  and  Heda 
Mining  Company  the  behaviour  of  sound  and  decayed  wood  at  high 
temperatures,  in  order  to  determine  the  miuimum  point  of  ignitioi 
and  the  minimuni  temperature  at  which  combustible  decompontiOD 
products  are  evolved, 

Mr.  A.  y.  E.  Young  oompleted  his  thermo-ohemical  iDTeatigsdn 
of  the  reaction  between  solutions  of  alum  and  potassie  hydrate  b^nn 
last  year. 

Mr.  O.  W.  HuntiugtoQ  has  continued  his  work  on  the  mineral 
collection  and  in  this  connection  haa  studied  crystallogrt^hically  i 
series  of  very  intereating  crystals  of  azurite  from  near  Clifton  in 
Arizona,  presented  to  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Hyams,  a  former 
student  at  the  Laboratory.  He  haa  also  atudied  an  assumed  mode 
of  twinning  by  crystals  of  quartz,  in  regard  to  which  there  has  been 
much  question  ;  and  shown  by  an  examination  of  a  large  number  ot 
cases  that  the  supposed  twins  are  simply  iudividnal  instances  of  con- 
formity to  rational  ratios  among  a  great  number  of  groups  of  crystali 
where  no  such  regularity  appears,  and  hence  that  the  confonnity  in 
the  few  oases  where  it  exists  is  probably  acudeutal. 

The  Director  haa  planned  and  had  conslTucted  during  the  past 
year  an  improved  apparatus  by  which  large  volumes  of  aeriform  mat- 
ter can  be  directly  weighed  with  a  higher  d^ree  of  accuracy  than  ha* 
yet  been  rendered  and  with  which,  if  hia  eyesight  is  spared,  he  bc^>ea 
to  obtain  important  results  in  connection  with  hia  previous  work  on 
the  revision  of  the  atomatio  weights. 

The  following  oontributions  from  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Har- 
vard College  have  been  pubUshed  dnring  the  year :  — 

On  the  Bednctdon  of  Cami^or  to  Boraeol.  By  C.  Loring  Jackaou.  Am- 
Acad.  Proc.  xz.  163. 

On  the  Action  of  Chromic  Snperfluoiide  on  Benzoic  Add.  By  C.  Lorinf 
Jackson  and  G.  T.  Hartehom.    Am.  Acad.  Fro.  xxi.  137. 

On  Substituted  Pyromucic  Acids.  By  H.  B.  Hill  and  C.  R.  Sanger.  Am. 
Acad.  Proc.  ixi.  135. 

Ueber  einige  Furfuranderivate.  H.  B.  Hill  nnd  G.  T.  Hartshorn.  Ber. 
deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.  xviil.  448. 

Ueber  Sulfobrenzschletmsaoren.  H.  B.  HiU  und  A.  W.  Pahnw.  B«. 
dentsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.  xviii.  2096. 

A  Thermo-chemical  Analysis  of  the  Reaction  between  Alum  aod  FoW- 
sium  Hydral*.    By  A.  V.  E.  Young.    Am.  Acad.  Proc.  xri.  SOI. 

Cryst&Ucgraphic  Notes.  By  Oliver  W.  Huntington.  Am.  Acad,  ttoc 
xxi.  222. 

Aa  has  been  usual  for  many  years  past,  courses  of  inatraotion  wan 
given  last  summor  in  the  Laboratory,  from  July  6  to  Aagnrt  15, 
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under  the  direction  of  Hr.  A.  V.  E.  Yoang,  aaaiBted  b7  Mr.  A.  W. 
Palmer.  These  courses  were  attended  by  tirenty-flve  students  and 
seem  to  have  given  great  aatisfftction  to  the  many  teachers  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  which  they  offered.  After  the  close  of 
this  Samtuer  course  Mr.  Young  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  to 
accept  a  profeBSOiship  in  the  North  Western  University  at  Evans- 
ton,  lU. 

JOSIAH  P.  COOKE,  Direttor. 


To  THS  FREStDBNT  OF  THS  UKIVERSITT  : 

Sib, — -As  Director  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  I«boTatory  I  hare 
the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  for  the  academio  year 
1884^5:  — 

A  coorse  of  experimental  lectures  on  Electricity,  Mi^etism,  and 
allied  subjects  was  given  by  the  Director  to  the  whole  Freshman  class. 
These  lectures  were  attended  also  by  19  special  students,  5  mem- 
bers of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  91  members  of  higher 
classes  of  the  College.  Course  A,  conducted  by  recitations  and  lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  of  PhysicB,  was  given  by  Dr.  Hall.  Course 
2,  on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measurement  with 
laboratory  work,  was  conducted  by  Professor  Trowbridge,  Dr.  Hall, 
and  Dr.  Whiting.  Course  3,  consisting  of  recitations  and  lectures  on 
the  Conservation  of  Energy,  was  given  by  Professor  Trowbridge. 
Course  4,  consisting  of  recitatioDS,  lectures,  aod  experiments  on  the 
Undulatory  Theory  of  Light,  Electricity,  and  M^^etism,  was  given 
by  Professor  Levering.  Course  5,  comprising  reoitationa,  lectures, 
and  laboratory  work  on  Thenno-dynamics  and  Thennics,  was  given 
by  Dr.  Gribbs.  Course  G,  by  Professor  Trowbridge,  was  on  Experi- 
mental Physics,  with  laboratory  work  for  advanced  students.  Course 
7,  on  Mathematical  Physics,  was  also  given  by  Professor  Trowbridge. 
Course  8,  on  the  Theory  of  Probability,  with  its  application  to  the 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  was  given  by  Dr.  Hall.  Course  9,  on  the 
Electrical  Potential,  with  laboratory  work,  was  given  by  Assistant 
Professor  B.  0.  Peirce. 

The  total  number  of  students  attending  elective  oonraes  (exclusive 
of  those,  not  Freshmen,  who  attended  the  Freshman  lectures)  waa 
84,  viz..  Seniors  12,  Juniors  15,  Sophomores  11,  Freshmen  22, 
Special  Students  U,  Graduates  10.  As  a  few  students  att«nded 
taore  than  one  of  the  elective  courses,  the  total  number  of  individuals 
is  less  than  the  number  ^ven  above. 

I  learn  ftom  a  written  report  made  to  me  by  Profhssor  Trowbridge, 
before  hia  departure  for  Europe,  that  10  students  were  engaged  in 
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higher  laboratory  work  ooder  hia  direction,  and  that  he  endeavond 
to  arrange  this  work  so  that  each  stodeot  should  have,  in  addi&m  to 
his  r^nlar  and  systematic  instmotion,  some  special  subject  foriOTt^ 
tigation.  These  inrestigadone  were  in  the  main  npoo  snbjecti 
which  can  be  studied  from  year  to  year :  such  as  the  Moduli  of  EUs- 
tidty ;  Electromotive  Force ;  the  Electrical  Beeistaace  of  Electio- 
lytea ;  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat ;  Quantitative  Measurements 
in  Magnetism ;  and  the  Relations  of  Light  to  Electricity.  By  thii 
metiiod  he  hoped  to  make  the  laboratory  a  centre  for  systemilic 
work  in  Physical  Science.  Besides  woiking  with  each  student  on  the 
special  investigatioa  assigned  to  him,  Professor  Trowbridge  has  been 
engaged  on  his  own  independent  researches.  The  traita  yielded  bj 
the  year's  work  may  be  inferred  f^om  the  following  papers,  whick 
have  been  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  tiie  American  Journal  of  Science.  1.  Ontite 
Measurement  of  Strong  Electrical  Cnrrents,  by  Professor  Trowbridge. 
2.  Discussion  of  a  New  Standard  of  Light,  by  Professor  Trowbridge. 
8.  On  the  Elasticity  of  Ice ;  and  4,  On  the  Effect  of  Temperature  m 
the  Magnetic  Permeability  of  Iron  and  Cobalt,  both  by  Piottmiar 
Trowbridge  and  Mr.  HcRae.  5.  Hiotography  Applied  to  Electrinl 
Meaenremente  i  6.  A  Method  of  Froducing^temating  Corrents  for 
the  Rnhinkorff  CoU  from  a  direct  Dynamo-Machin^ ;  and  7.  A  Stody 
of  the  Causes  of  the  Irregularities  of  Voltiuc  Batteries,  all  by  Profes- 
sor Trowbridge  and  Mr.  Hayes.  8.  The  Dynamical  Action  of  Elec- 
trical Cnrrenta  aa  Applied  to  Galvanometers,  with  a  Simplification  of 
Maxwell's  Treatment  of  Zonal  Harmonics,  by  Mr.  Hayes.  9.  A  Ne* 
Method  of  Determining  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  by  Mr. 
Webster.  For  three  years  Messrs.  McRae  and  McAdie,  members  of 
the  U.  S.  S^al  Corps,  have  been  allowed  by  the  Chief  Signal  Offlotf 
to  study  in  Cambridge,  spending  the  last  two  years  in  laborataxy 
work.  The  year  covered  by  tliis  report  has  been  given  to  a  careful 
examination  of  the  question  of  establiahing  practical  Bignal-statiou 
for  the  observation  of  atmospheric  electricity.  New  methods  of  obsei^ 
vation  and  new  instruments  have  been  devised,  the  U.  S.  Govemmml 
contributing  $250  for  this  object,  which  was  expended  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Trowbridge.  A  f\ill  report  of  the  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  By  his  permission  the  two 
observers  have  already  published  an  abstract  of  the  report,  describuig 
the  new  instruments,  methods  of  observation,  and  results.  Ur. 
McAdie  has  aleo  published  an  account  of  observations  on  atanos- 
pheric  electricity  at  high  altitudes,  made  in  the  summer  on  Bine  Hill; 
and  papers  on  The  Aurora  and  its  Relation  to  Meteorology,  <mi  Pro- 
tection from  Lightning,  and  on  Simultaneoua  Observations  of  At- 
mospheric Electricity. 
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Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  laboratory  on  the  following  gab- 
jects,  thongh  not  leading  to  results  whiub  have  been  published: 
1.  R«latioTiB  of  light  to  electricity.  2.  Electrical  resistance  of  elec- 
trolytes, S,  Diathermancy  of  electrotjtoa,  uuder  the  action  of 
electricity.  4.  Electromotive  force.  5.  Rotations  io  the  magnetic 
field.  6.  Study  of  electrical  polarization.  7,  Methods  of  testing 
plane  surfaces  and  diSraction  gratings.  6.  Mr.  HcAdie  has  made  a 
continaous  set  of  obseirations,  twice  a  day,  on  the  so-called  rainband 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  During  a  part  of  the  year  and  t^e  smn* 
mer  vacation  two  members  of  the  Junior  clase,  Meesrs.  Goggeshall 
and  Stone,  have  been  engaged  under  Dr.  Halt's  direction  in  experi- 
ments OD  the  magnetic  rotatioD  of  the  equipoteutial  lines  of  an  electric 
current.  These  experiments  were  in  continuation  of  a  research  which 
has  been  prosecuted  in  tlie  Physical  I^alwratoij-  of  the  College  at 
intervals  for  severs!  years.  The  work  of  the  last  year  was  greatly 
focilttat«d  by  the  expenditure  of  a  liberal  grant  of  money  &om  the 
Baohe  Fand  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  recent  ex- 
periments have  not  yet  been  published  in  detaO. 

The  general  laboratory  has  been  provided  with  gas,  water,  sinks, 
benches,  heating,  drying,  distilling,  suction,  and  other  conveniences, 
and  with  forty-eight  private  drawers  and  lockers  for  students.  A 
tool  room,  an  inner  laboratory  or  preparation-room,  and  a  small  cab- 
inet for  physical  apparatus  have  been  divided  ofT  iVom  the  space  free 
to  the  students.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Pickering  the 
time  of  the  Observatory  is  transmitted  to  the  laboratoiy,  where  a 
standard-clock,  automatically  controlled,  communicates  signals  to 
different  parts  of  the  buildiog.  The  annual  breakage  in  the  students' 
laboratory  has  been  reduced  by  a  system  of  written  orders  and  is  more 
tiian  covered  by  the  students'  fees.  The  balance  has  been  expended 
in  the  multiplication  of  articles  of  inferior  delicacy,  in  preference  to 
the  purchase  of  a  single  one  of  superior  workmanship,  in  order  that 
the  class  might  be  able  to  follow  without  delay  in  the  laboratory  the 
course  of  experiments  described  in  the  lectures.  Dr.  Whiting  dis- 
tributed to  the  students  at  each  lecture  printed  directions,  with  ex- 
amples ;  and  afterwards  collected  them  into  a  syllabus,  which  he  has 
privately  printed  for  the  use  of  the  laboratory. 

As  possession  of  the  building  was  not  obtained  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  academical  year,  much  of  the  time  of  the  Director  has 
been  given  to  its  furnishing  and  equipment.  New  cases  have  been 
made  for  the  f^ysical  Cabinet,  and  the  old  ones  adapted  to  their 
new  quarters.  The  apparatus  has  bees  safely  moved  ftom  Harvard 
Hall,  and  systematically  arranged  in  appropriate  rooms.  Electric 
bells,  communicating  with  the  engineer  and  the  janitor,  can  be  oper- 
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ated  fh)m  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  the  cnrrent  trom  ^fher  of  the 
two  magneto-electric  macbinee  is  carried  by  stont,  insnlated  vires  to 
all  places  where  a  stroi^  current  is  desired.  Frovisioa  has  beea 
made  for  darkening  the  rooms  for  optical  experiments,  and  the  ip- 
paratus  for  projection  has  been  adapted  to  the  windows.  The  gen- 
eral cabinet  has  been  enriched,  and  costly  instrnmenta  have  enlarged 
the  opportunities  for  physical  research.  Other  improTements  aie 
oontemplated,  which  the  savings  fhim  the  income  of  the  year  1881-85 
will  allow  to  be  realized  without  delay. 

JOSEPH   LOVEEING,  ZKrwtor. 


To  THE  PrBSIDEHT  OF  THK  IjKivKttsrrr : 

Sib, — By  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Faine  daring  the  pirt 
year  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College  has  lost  one  of  the  oldest 
of  its  friends,  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  sevnal 
departments  of  astronomy,  and  always  deeply  ioterested  in  the  woric 
of  this  institution.  He  was  an  assidaous  computer  and  observer  of 
astronomical  and  meteorological  phenomena,  and  a  member  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  Observatory  from  the  time  of  its  first  w- 
ganization,  forty  years  ago.  He  has  perpetuated  his  services  to  bis 
favorite  science  by  the  bequest  to  this  Observatory  of  his  entire  top- 
tone,  amounting  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Upon 
the  settlement  of  tbe  estate,  one  half  of  this  sum  will  become  immedi- 
ately available. 

The  resignation  of  another  of  the  original  members  of  the  Visitiiig 
Committee,  Mr.  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret. 
His  services  to  tbe  Observatory  have  been  continnons,  and  wiUunt 
his  active  aid  and  advice  no  important  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
extension  of  its  work,  wbicb  has  frequently  been  rendered  possible 
only  by  his  exertions. 

During  the  year  the  work  of  which  is  to  be  described  in  the  follow- 
ing psrt^aphs,  the  resources  of  the  Observatory  have  been  materiallj 
diminished,  owing  to  circumstances  stated  in  the  last  report.  It  wu 
there  mentioned  that  no  means  were  available  for  retaining  the  tO' 
vices  of  five  of  the  assistants  previously  employed.  But  tt>e  silaiy 
of  one  of  these  assistants  for  another  year  was  soon  after  provided  bj 
means  of  a  subscription  undertaken  by  some  of  his  oolleagnes,  irtio 
furnished  a  part  of  the  required  sum  tiom  their  own  scanty  means. 
Without  this  relief,  it  would  have  become  necessary  to  iatermpt  tta 
regular  use  of  the  laige  telescope  in  order  to  continoe  woi^  with  the 
meridian  instruments.  As  it  is,  the  reduction  in  (lie  amount  of  woik 
carried  on  is  much  less  thui  would  have  been  ejected ;  but  this  rs- 
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salt  is  doe  to  extraoidinaiy  efforts  on  tbe  part  of  the  obserrers,  who 
have  performed  without  assistance  tlie  work  in  wliich  they  were  pre- 
vionslj  aided  by  recorders.  ThiB  has  required  an  increase  in  the 
time  spent  in  observation,  and  has  rendered  the  work  much  more 
laborions.  Wliile  this  evidence  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  science 
is  moat  gratifying,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  long  be  continued  with- 
out injury  to  health.  Indeed,  the  efCeots  of  over-fatigue  and  exposure 
during  the  long,  oold  nights  of  last  winter  were  manifest  in  more  than 
oue  instance. 

East  Equatorux. 
£lelipae$  of  Jvpitet's  Satellites,  —  Photometric  observations  of  these 
eclipses  have  been  continued  upon  tlie  system  adopted  in  1678.  In 
all,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  eclipses  hare  now  been  observed, 
thirty-five  since  tlie  end  of  October,  1684.  The  original  plan  contem- 
plated the  prosecution  of  the  woi^  through  an  entire  revolution  of 
Jupiter  around  the  Sun,  more  than  half  of  which  has  already  been 
completed.  The  importance  and  extent  of  this  work  has  made  it 
advisable  to  delay  the  adoption  of  a  definite  plan  of  reduction  nntU  a 
sufficient  amount  of  experience  had  been  gained ;  but  there  is  now  do 
reason  to  defer  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

Jieviaion  of  Zone  ObiervaHons. — The  reduction  of  the  observations 
of  the  stars  between  the  declinations  -f  0°  50'  and  -f- 1°  0'  has  been 
carried  on.  To  determine  the  scale  of  tbe  wedge  photometer  em- 
ployed in  the  work,  the  constants  of  the  instrament  have  been  photo- 
metrically examined,  and  the  initial  point  of  tbe  scale  for  each  evening 
of  observation  has  been  determined  by  means  of  the  stars  in  each 
eeries  which  also  ocour  in  tbe  working  list  of  the  meridian  photometer. 
Id  the  entire  zone  there  are  about  three  hundred  such  stars,  all  of 
which  have  now  been  measured  with  the  meridian  photometer.  The 
magnitudes  of  the  funter  stars  observed  in  the  zone  with  the  wedge 
photometer  have  been  recomputed  by  the  aid  of  these  data.  The 
work  of  the  wedge  baa  thus  been  made  homogeneous  with  that  of  ttie 
meridian  photometer. 

Revision  of  DM,  JUagnitvdea.  —  The  observations  of  DM.  stars 
between  the  declinations  -\-i9°  50'  and  +  5"°  ^^'i  which  were  begun 
with  the  wedge  photometer  during  the  previous  year,  have  been  com- 
pleted, as  well  as  a  similar  series  between  -j-^^"  50'  and  55°  0'.  The 
zesulUng  magnitudes  hare  been  computed,  as  in  the  case  of- the  sone 
between  -}-0°  50'  and  -|~  1°  ^'>  ^y  means  of  the  stars  occurring  in 
these  zones  which  are  also  under  observation  with  the  meridian  photo- 
meter. It  is  desirable  that  similar  observations  should  be  made  in 
other  zones  at  intervals  of  10°.  This  would  extend  the  scale  of  the 
meridian  photometer  about  one  magnitude,  and  would  furnish  means 
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for  determining  the  scale  of  the  Darohmuatoning  between  tlie  magni- 
tudes 9.0  and  9.5. 

The  extensive  nse  thus  made  of  the  wedge  pliotometer  seems  to 
show  tliat  the  instrument  used  here  is  not  capable  of  the  great  d^ree 
of  precision  which  is  claimed  for  that  employed  b;  Professor  Pritcbaid. 
To  determine  whether  this  difference  is  due  to  ^e  form  of  the  histni- 
ment,  Professor  Fritchard  was  requested  and  has  Idndly  consented  to 
superintend  tiie  construction  for  this  Obserratory  of  a  wedge  photo- 
meter made  upon  his  plan. 

Standards  of  Stellar  Magnitvdee.  — The  photometric  observations 
of  faint  stars  selected  as  standards  of  magnitude  in  twenty-four 
regions  following  bright  stars,,  and  mentioned  in  previoos  reports, 
have  been  provisionally  completed.  A  few  of  these  stars  were  bri^ 
enough  to  be  oljserved  with  the  meridian  photometer ;  bat  most  of 
them  were  observed  with  the  East  Equatorial,  with  the  aid  of  tbe 
wedge  photometer  or  of  Photometer  I.  The  results  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  report  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advanoe- 
ment  of  Science  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  subject  of  stellar 
magnitudes. 

Comparison  Stars  for  Variables.  — Another  extensive  investigation 
begun  with  the  wedge  photometer  is  the  determination  of  the  magni- 
tudes of  stars  which  have  been  used  as  standards  of  comparison  fw 
variable  stars.  Besides  the  stars  of  this  class  named  in  published 
works,  many  others,  employed  in  observatiODB  not  yet  publidwd, 
have  been  added  to  &e  list.  Observers  of  variable  stars  are  re* 
quested  to  communicate  to  this  Observatory  the  comparison  stan 
employed  by  them,  and  not  identical  with  those  contained  in  pot>- 
lished  lists.  When  these  comparison  stars  are  sufficiently  bright, 
they  are  measured  by  the  meridian  photometer.  Their  magnitudes, 
thus  determined,  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  measurement  of  tbe  ftinter 
stars  by  the  wedge.  Two  observations  of  each  star  not  detennincd 
by  the  meridian  photometer,  and  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  others, 
are  made  with  the  wedge  on  each  evening  when  the  region  oocnjHed 
by  the  comparison  stars  of  any  particular  variable  is  observed.  Two 
complete  observations  of  this  Idnd,  made  on  different  evenings,  are 
regarded  as  sufficient ;  but  when  moonlight  or  other  causes  render  tbt 
work  of  either  evening  imperfect,  it  is  repeated  on  a  third  evening. 
Some  incidental  attention  is  also  paid,  during  this  work,  to  enlaiging 
the  listo  of  comparison  stars  when  they  can  thus  be  better  adapted  ftr 
fiiture  use. 

Temporary  Star  in  the  JTe&uIa  of  Andromeda,  —  This  remarksbk 
object,  as  well  as  a  series  of  comparison  stars  selected  for  it,  was  m- 
peatedly  observed  with  tbe  wedge  photometer  immediately  after  At 
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aDaonncement  of  its  discovery.  It  is  still  occasionally  obserred. 
It  is  proposed  to  determine  photometrically  tiie  briglitness  of  the 
Atsrs  with  which  it4ias  been  compared  by  obaen'ers  at  other  stations, 
so  far  as  these  are  made  known. 

Comets.  —  These  objects  have  occasionally  been  observed  as  in 
former  years,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Wendell.  The  observations  have  been 
confined  to  special  times  when  they  would  be  of  most  immediate 
valne.  Comet  1884  III.  (Wolf)  was  observed  on  one  night;  two 
others,  discovered  by  Barnard  and  by  Brooks,  were  respectively 
observed  on  seven  and  on  four  nights. 

Spectra  and  Chhr  of  Start.  —  The  observations  npon  the  spectra 
and  color  of  stars  have  been  o«mipleted  upon  tiie  restricted  plan  in- 
dicated in  the  last  report,  bnt  are  not  as  yet  reduced.  It  is  probable 
tliat  photography  will  soon  afford  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem.  The  work  of  the  East  Equatorial  in  this  respect,  and  also 
in  some  others,  has  been  considerably  diminished  during  the  year  by 
the  fi«quent  employment  of  the  observers  in  recording  the  observa- 
tions made  with  the  meridian  photometer,  since  the  diminished  re- 
sources of  the  Observatory  did  not  permit  the  engagement  of  special 
assistance  in  the  work  of  recording. 

Mebiduk  C1BC1.K. 

The  work  done  with  this  instrument  during  the  year  has  been  more 
varied  in  character  than  usual,  while  its  amount  has  been  somewhat 
dimiDished  by  the  financial  necessity  of  dispensing  with  an  assistant 
to  the  principal  observer.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  year  has 
been  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  the  errors  of  the  East  Circle 
of  tiie  instrument.  This  work  is  now  completed.  The  spaces  of  30°, 
lb",  5°,  1°,  have  been  independently  investigated ;  the  labor  thus 
performed  is  equivalent  to  that  of  reading  a  single  microscope  about 
forty  tboDsand  times. 

In  order  to  perfect  the  revision  of  the  zone  between  -\-  50"  and 
-f-55°,  some  additional  observations  were  found  to  be  desirable, 
when  the  reduction  of  the  preliminary  revision,  floisbed  in  August, 
1884,  had  been  completed.  The  doubts  remuning  to  be  settled 
chiefly  related  to  possible  errors  of  an  entice  minute  in  the  circle 
readings,  and  to  unusually  large  discrepBDcies  between  the  positions 
here  obtained  and  those  given  in  the  Durchmnstemng.  The  new 
iflvision  was  begun  January  6,  18S5,  and  will  be  completed  with  six 
more  nights  ot  observation.  Each  star  concerning  which  any  doubt 
existed  has  ordinarily  been  twice  observed.  The  whole  number  of 
observations  is  937. 

Tlie  observation  of  a  polar  catalogue  was  begnn  April  30,  1885. 
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The  workii^;  Uat  loclades  80  fUndameata]  stars  and  153  others.  For 
the  preaeDt  year,  the  plan  of  the  work  requires  two  observatioiu  of 
each  star  at  each  calmination.  The  number  of  observationB  hitherto 
made  is  384. 

A  series  of  275  obserratiocs  was  carried  on  simultaBeouslj  wiA 
corresponding  obaerrations  made  with  the  alnmcantar,  in  order  to 
compare  the  results  given  by  the  two  inatromeDts,  aad  to  test  the 
precision  of  the  Clark  level  attached  to  the  meridian  circle. 

Observations  of  particular  stars  have  also  beep  made  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Auwers,  Dr.  ElMn,  and  Profeseor  Holden.  These  obso- 
vatJone  are  respectively  17S,  24,  and  12  in  nnmber.  The  first  tvo 
series  will  famish  material  tbr  the  determination  of  heliometer  coa- 
slants,  and  the  last  for  the  reduction  of  latitude  observatioas. 

The  total  number  of  observations  with  the  meridian  circle  is  aocwd- 
ingl;  2808,  including  1003  observations  of  fundamental  stars  em- 
ployed in  the  revision  of  the  zone  and  in  the  polar  catal<^e. 

The  reduction  of  the  first  revision  of  the  zone  observatioas  is 
complete.  The  observations  of  Aindamental  stars  made  np  to  last 
October,  daring  the  second  revision,  are  also  reduced.  The  redoD- 
tion  of  the  misceUaneons  observations  is  finished,  with  the  exoepttm 
it  a  few  of  those  made  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Anweis. 

The  report  of  the  longitude  operations  between  Cambridge  and 
Montreal  la  the  summer  of  1683  has  been  oompleted.  It  will  appear, 
in  ooonection  with  the  report  of  Professor  McLeod,  in  the  fortli- 
coming  Tolums  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Mbbidian  Fhotoketeb. 

The  number  of  series  of  observations  made  during  the  year  by  lb. 
Wendell  and  myself  is  202,  an  increase  of  61  over  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year ;  and  the  number  of  separate  settings  somewhat  exceeds 
50,000,  against  27,500  for  the  previous  year.  The  accordance  of  the 
results  continues  satisbctory.  The  average  deviation  of  the  separate 
measures  of  the  standard  oircumpolar  stars,  expressed  in  magnitude. 
is  0.12.  Although  this  exceeds  the  corresponding  result  tbr  the 
previous  year  by  only  a  single  hundredtii  of  a  magnitude,  the  differ^ 
enoe  may  not  be  purely  aoddental,  hut  have  its  cause  in  the  vari- 
ability of  one  or  more  of  the  standard  stars. 

The  list  of  objects  to  be  observed  with  the  meridian  photometer 
has  been  somewhat  extended.  The  stars  first  selected  from  tfce 
DurchmosteruDg  for  observation  were  those  the  magnitude  of  whick 
bad  been  estimated  at  each  of  two  observatoriea  during  the  co*e 
observations  carried  on  during  recent  years  under  the  gen««l  dino- 
tion  of  the  Aatronomiache  Gesellschaft.    To  increase  the  regnlai^j 
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of  difitribntion  of  the  stare  observed,  other  zones  of  20'  in  width 
were  added,  so  that  the  entire  series  indiides  zones  at  intervals  of 
five  degrees  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  The  middle  of  each  zone 
is  defined  by  the  parallel  of  declination  at  0°,  4-  5°)  + 10°,  etc. 

This  system  ensured  a  regular  distribution  of  the  stare  to  be  ob- 
•erved,  and  supplied  a  sufficient  number  of  stare  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  magnitades  to  be  employed  in  the  determination  of  the  various 
scales  of  magnitude  in  use.  The  number  of  stare  between  the  sixth 
and  eighth  magnitudes,  however,  hardly  seemed  lai^  enough  for  this 
purpose.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  the  zones  were  extended  to  a 
width  of  60'  for  for  stare  of  the  magnitudes  7.0  to  7.9  inclusive,  and 
to  a  width  of  120'  for  those  of  the  magnitudes  6.1  to  6.9  inclusive. 
The  magnitudes  of  the  stare  brighter  than  these  have  already  been 
published  in  Volume  XIV.  of  the  Obscrvatoiy  Annals. 

The  miscellaneous  work  with  the  meridian  photometer,  mentioned 
in  the  last  report,  has  been  continQed.  Two  special  features  of  this 
work  h&\4  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  observa- 
tions made  with  the  wedge  photometer. 

AufnCANTAS. 

Ur.  Chandler  has  conUnued  his  observations  with  this  instrument, 
which  in  his  hands  has  exhibited  a  surprising  efficiency  and  accn- 
racy,  fully  confirming  the  anticipations  expressed  in  the  last  report. 
The  work  of  observing  was  suspended  after  Jnly  1,  to  allow  time  for 
the  reduction  of  the  previous  observations,  the  number  of  which  be- 
tween November  1,  1884,  and  July  1,  1885,  was  approximately  one 
thousand.  The  following  subjects  have  been  Investigated:  right 
McensioDS  of  circumpolar  stars ;  declinations  of  stare  near  ttie  equa- 
tor ;  the  latitude  of  this  Observatory ;  effects  of  personal  equation  at 
different  declinations,  obtained  by  observere  with  the  meridian  circle 
and  with  the  almucantar.  The  positions  obtained  by  means  of  the 
jdmncontar  have  such  a  precision  as  to  have  already  led  to  the  de- 
tection of  errore  in  the  accepted  places  of  several  important  stare 
occurring  in  fundamental  catalogues,  and  generally  regarded  as 
accurately  determined. 

MlSCXLLADZODS . 

Variable  Stars.  —  Uessrs.  Parkhnret,  Eadie,  Hagen,  and  Zaiser, 
have  continued  their  valuable  cooperation  with  tliis  Observatory 
thronghoat  the  year.  The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
observations  of  variable  stars  secured  by  these  gentlemen  will  form 
a  highly  important  scarce  of  information  with  regard  to  such  objects. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  proWde  for  the  reduction  of  these  obserra- 
taons,  which  will  require  however  the  photometric  determination  of 
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the  brigbtnesa  of  the  comparison  stars  before  much  progreM  in  it  cm 
be  made. 

The  request  to  aatronomera  made  last  year  in  the  pamphlet  **  Becent 
Obserrations  of  Variable  Stars "  was  kindly  compiled  with  by  the 
priacipal  observers  of  rariable  stars  in  Europe  aod  America.  Thar 
names,  together  with  a  summary  of  their  work,  are  given  in  the 
pamphlet  "  Observations  of  Vanable  Stars  in  1884,"  which  was 
pubUahed  by  this  Obaerrator;  early  in  1865. 

SttMar  Photography.  —  By  the  aid  of  the  Bache  Fund  an  important 
investigation  has  been  undertaken  in  stellar  phott^raphy.  A  Toigt- 
lander  portrait  lens  of  8  inches  aperture  and  44  inches  focus  has  beoi 
reground  and  mounted  equatorially  by  Messrs.  Alvan  Clmrk  &  Sous. 
It  is  driven  by  clockwork,  having  a  Bond  spring  governor  controlled 
electrically  by  a  sidereal  clock  substantially  mounted  in  the  doA- 
room  of  the  Observatory.  A  wide  field  of  work  is  opened  with  this 
instrument.  Many  phob^raphs  have  been  taken  of  the  trtuls  left  by 
a  star  when  the  telescope  is  not  driven  by  clockwork.  An  equatorial 
star  will  leave  its  mark  in  this  way  when  no  brighter  than  the  sixth 
magnitude.  Much  fainter  polar  stare  will  leave  an  impression,  ainca 
their  motion  is  slow.  Stars  as  faint  as  the  fourteenth  magnitude 
have  thus  been  photographed  without  clockwork.  The  poeiti(»is  ot 
faint  polar  stars  may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy  fh>m  thdr 
teails,  which  are  very  well  defined  and  minute.  They  also  appear  t* 
afilbrd  an  excellent  measure  of  stellar  brightness.  Attempts  hare 
also  been  made  to  prepare  star-charta  by  phot(^;raphy.  Rc^ns  5' 
square  will  bear  an  enlni^ement  of  three  times,  and  by  photolitbo- 
graphy  will  furnish  charts  of  the  dimensions  and  scale  of  thorn  of 
Peters  and  Cbacomac.  The  most  striking  results  have  been  obtaiiied 
with  stellar  spectra.  Replacing  the  slit  spectroscope  by  a  large  prism 
placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  photographs  have  been  obtained  of  stars 
as  faint  as  the  eighth  magnitude  in  which  lines  are  showD  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  to  be  clearly  seen  in  a  paper  positive.  As  all  the 
stars  in  a  large  region  are  thus  photogr^bed,  more  than  a  hundred 
spectra  have  been  obtained  on  a  single  plate.  Mr.  William  H.  Pick- 
ering has  rendered  important  aid  in  this  investigation,  especially  in 
the  photographic  process.  A  portion  of  Mr.  Hckering's  investlgaticRi 
on  the  poBsibility  of  photographing  the  solar  corona  without  the  ud  of 
an  eclipse  was  also  conducted  here.  The  conclusion  Uius  reaclied  was 
that,  unless  the  effect  of  the  air  conld  be  reduced  three  hundred  limea, 
no  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained  with  our  present  means. 
The  details  of  this  iovestigation  will  be  found  in  Science  VI.,  363, 387. 

Time  Signals.  —  The  time  service  of  the  Observatoiy  has  not  fully 
succeeded  at  all  times  during  the  year  in  maintaining  Uie  hi^  stand- 
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ud  of  former  yeaxe.  Inevitable  intonnptioiis  and  deUjs  have  oo- 
oorred  from  Tarious  causes,  among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned 
the  want  of  a  duplicate  mean  time  dock  and  ttie  incFeasing  number 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  nsed  in  Boston,  with  its  natural 
consequence  of  frequent  iaterfereace  with  wires  previously  in  use. 
By  perseveriag  exertion,  however,  a  satiefactory  system  for  transmit- 
ting the  signals  has  now  been  established.  Much  delay  also  occurred 
in  making  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  new  time-ball,  which 
was  not  brODgbt  into  operation  until  October  1,  sinoe  which  time  it 
has  been  regularly  dropped.  It  is  made  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Government  offices,  and  its  cost  lias  been  largely  provided 
for  by  an  appropriation  made  by  the  city  government  of  Boston. 

The  list  of  subscribers  to  the  time  signals  remains  nearly  the  same 
as  that  given  in  the  last  report,  the  most  important  accession  being 
that  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad. 

TdegrajAic  Atinouiuxmenta.  —  The  telegraphic  distribntion  of  im- 
portant astronomical  discoveries  or  data  has  been  oontinued  during 
the  year  ouder  the  management  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  as  before.  Annouoce- 
ments  have  been  made  of  the  discovery  of  nine  asteroids,  five  comets 
or  suspected  comets,  and  one  new  star.  There  have  been  sent  to 
Europe  or  received  therefrom  twenty  cable  messages,  and  the  nnmber 
of  telegrams  sent  in  this  country  was  two  hnndred  and  seventy.  The 
Associated  Press  has  been  r^ulsrly  notified  of  the  facts  thus  dis- 
tributed,  and  the  information  has  been  widely  spread  by  means  of  the 
newspapers. 

Height  and  VelocUy  of  Clottda.  —  This  subject  has  been  stndied  dur- 
ing the  year  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  McAdie, 
who  stationed  themselves  respectively  on  the  east  balcony  of  the  Ob- 
servatory aod  at  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory.  These  stations 
were  connected  by  telephone,  and  the  observers  were  thus  enabled  to 
decide  upon  suitable  portions  of  clouds  for  simultaneous  obeervation 
witii  wooden  altazimuth  instruments.  Abont  three  hnndred  pairs  of 
measures  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1885  with  generally  satisfactory 
results.  The  altitudes  determined  varied  from  2000  to  25,000  feet; 
for  altitudes  less  than  8000  feet  the  variation  between  the  measures 
was  generally  within  five  per  cent  of  the  height.  In  one  instance, 
consecutive  observations  of  a  single  cumulus  cloud  showed  its  base 
to  foe  4500  feet  high ;  its  summit  rose  from  the  height  of  6750  to  that 
of  7300  feet  at  the  rate  of  200  feet  a  minute,  while  the  cloud  drifted 
to  S.  48°  £.  at  the  rate  of  27^  miles  an  bonr. 

AddUiotuit  Retearckea.  — >  Several  investigations  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  tud  of  the  Rumford  Fund.  They  include  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  light  reflected  specnlarly  and  diflbsely  by  various 
substances  at  different  angles ;  the  absorption  of  the  wedge  of  shade 
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glasB  used  as  a  photometer  for  the  l&Tge  equatorial ;  the  opacity  of  a 
series  of  photc^raptUo  images  employed  as  ataadards  by  Hr.  W.  H. 
EHckering  in  his  phott^raphic  researches.  The  atmoepheric  reAvctioa 
at  lai^e  zeoith  distances  waa  determined  by  several  series  of  obserra- 
tione  of  the  Sua  and  of  a  Boolis  when  setting.  Tarious  i 
were  also  made  of  the  amount  of  the  atmospheric  pol&rizatioD. 

Dnring  the  summer  over  a  thousand  vertical  angles  were  n 
flrom  the  smnmits  of  Mt.  Moosilauk  and  of  Mt.  MansSeld  to  detei^ 
mine  the  heighte  of  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  VersDont 
by  the  method  of  geodetic  levelling. 

For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  explosion  of  Flood  Eott 
was  expected  to  take  place,  Professor  Rogers  watched  a  mercoty 
surface  with  a  microscope  to  detect  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  wave. 
Distnrbances  occurred  beginning  3""  14*  after  the  exploeioo  and  last- 
ing nearly  three  minutes,  which  were  apparently  due  to  this  cause. 
Various  experiroents  were  afterwards  made  to  show  that  no  local  <Us- 
turbance  conld  have  produced  the  same  effect.  This  appears  to  be 
far  the  greatest  distance  to  whii^  the  effects  of  an  artificial  e^IosioB 
have  been  traced. 

E^ibition  of  Instrumentt. — To  permit  the  ezamioaUon  by  the 
public  of  apparatus  which  would  not  generally  be  readily  aocessible, 
several  instruments  not  required  for  immediate  use  were  sent  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Assodatioo. 
Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  two  of  these  instruments,  the  meridiao 
photometer  and  the  almucantar. 

Publications. 

The  principal  publications  of  tiie  year  were  Volume  XIV.,  Part  U. 
of  the  Observatory  Annals,  and  the  Catelogue  of  1213  Stars  wbid> 
will  form  a  part  of  Volume  XV.  The  second  part  of  Volume  XIV. 
contains  a  discussion  of  observations  by  ancient  and  modem  observ- 
ers to  determine  stellar  magnitudes,  with  an  explanation  of  tbs 
methods  by  which  tiie  final  results  of  these  observations  as  gpven  ia 
Part  I.  of  the  same  volume  were  ascertained.  It  also  Investigates 
various  sources  of  error  likely  to  affect  the  determioation  of  the 
brightness  of  stars,  and  compares  the  general  result  reached  with  tbs 
meridian  photometer  and  those  obtained  by  other  means. 

The  Catalogue  of  1213  Stars,  prepared  by  Professor  R(%a«i 
contains  the  results  of  observations  which  be  carried  on  with  the 
meridian  circle  from  1870  to  1879.  The  catalt^ue  contains  accnrale 
places  of  many  stars  which,  although  moderately  bright,  had  pre- 
viously been  only  imperfectly  observed ;  and  also  furnishes  meaa* 
for  the  more  precise  determination  of  the  places  of  numerous  1^ 
damental  stars. 
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The  pnblicationfl  named  below  hare  appeared  either  as  offldal  com- 
monicatioiia  from  the  Observatory  or  as  papers  prepared  by  its  o£Qcers 
indiridaally :  — 

Thuly-nmtfa  Annual  Report  of  the  Aatronomioal  Observatory  of  Harvard 
College. 

ObservaUoDs  of  Variable  Stara  in  1884.  By  Edirard  C.  Rckering.  Proo. 
Am,  Acad,  of  Arta  and  Sciences,  xx.  393. 

A  Photographio  Stadj  of  the  Nebnla  of  Orion.  ^  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Id.  XX.  407. 

Third  Report  of  Oie  Committee  on  Standards  of  Stellar  Magnitude.  Ed- 
ward C.  Pickering,  Chainuau.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  1885,  p.  I. 

Photometric  Observations  of  Neptune  at  the  Harvard  College  Obaerva- 
tory.    By  Edward  C.  Pickering.    The  Observatoiy,  viii.  Ul. 

Photometric  Observations  of  Ceres  (1),  Pallas  (S),  and  Vesta  (4)  at  the 
Harvaid  College  Observatory.    By  Edward  C.  Pickering.    Id.  viii.  238. 

On  a  hitherto  unexplained  obeervation  by  C^>t.  Gillies.  By  S.  C.  Chand- 
ler, Jr.    Sidereal  Messenger,  Ui.  315. 

Photometric  Heasnrementa  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  of  die 
Faintest  Stan  in  the  Charts  constmcted  by  Falisa.  By  Edward  C.  Hcker- 
ing.    Id.  iv.  133. 

Possibility  of  Errors  in  Scientific  Research  dne  to  Thongfat  Transference. 
By  Edward  C.  Pickering.    Amer.  Soc.  Psychical  Research,  i.  335. 

Elements  of  Comet  1864  (Wolf).  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.  Astronomisohe 
Nachrichten,  ex.  143. 

Orbits  of  Meteors.    By  0.  C.  Wendell.    Id.  rod.  189. 

Dr.  Gould's  Star  in  Sculptor.    By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr.    Id.  czi.  383. 

On  the  Latitude  of  Harvard  College  Observatory.  By  S.  C.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Id.  czii.  113. 

Come^Meteor  Radiants.    By  0.  C.  Wendell.    Id.  cxii.  321. 

On  the  Right  Ascensions  of  cert^n  Fnndamental  Stars.  By  S.  C.  Chand- 
ler, Jr.    Id.ciii.  881,criii.  17. 

On  the  determination  of  the  absolute  length  of  eight  Rowland  Gratings. 
By  W.  A.  Rogers.    Proc.  Am.  Micros,  Soc.  for  1885,  p.  161. 
.  The  Microscope  In  the  Workshop.    By  W.  A.  Rogers.     Pi-oc.  Soc.  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Boston  meeting,  1885,  p.  1. 

An  Examination  of  the  Standards  of  Length  constracted  by  the  SociSt^ 
G^neroise.    By  W.  A.  Rogers.    Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xs.  379. 

A  Preliminary  Examination  of  Metal  Thermometers.  By  W.  A.  Rogers. 
Am.  Meteor,  Journal,  October,  1885,  p.  252. 

Description  of  a  series  of  fifty  Slides,  illustrating  the  action  of  a  diamond 
in  ruling  upon  glass,  presented  to  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of  Lon- 
don.   By  W.  A.  Rogers.    Journal  R.  Micros.  Soc.,  October,  1886. 

On  a  new  forra  of  Section-Cutter.  By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Proc.  Am.  Soo. 
ItDcroecopiste,  1886,  p.  191. 

Additional  Observations  confirming  the  Relation:  Metre  des  Archives = 
Imperial  yard -f- 3.97027  inches.  By  W.  A.  Rogers.  Proc.  Assoc,  for  the 
Advanoement  of  Science,  1884,  p.  117. 
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To  avoid  the  diminution  of  astronomical  work,  many  desirable  im- 
provements in  the  general  condition  of  the  Observatory  have  been 
postponed.  Iliey  will  be  ondertfiken  whenever  the  financial  condition 
of  the  institntion  will  pennit  this  to  be  done.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  new  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  laige  telescope,  iDclnding 
probably  the  entire  remotinting  of  the  inatrmnent ;  the  arrangement 
of  books  in  the  library,  the  binding  of  niany  valaable  woiis,  tbe  jho- 
vision  of  new  shelving,  and  the  completion  of  the  card  catalogoe; 
the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  the  building  and  gronnds  and 
the  protection  of  the  woodwork  by  painting.  A  still  more  presring 
need  than  any  of  these  is  the  pnblication  of  material  nearly  ready  tat 
the  press,  which  wonld  occupy  several  volumes  and  is  now  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  destraction  by  accident.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
want,  at  least,  may  be  soon  supplied. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 


To  THE  Pbbsidknt  AMD  Fkllovs  OF  Habvabd  CoiXBon :  — 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1660,  tbe  flnt 
section  of  the  Kuaeum  building  was  inaugm^ted.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  recapitulate  the  changes  it  baa  passed  throi^h  and  to  note 
the  gradual  transition  of  the  If  neeum  from  a  State  institution  to  that 
of  an  independent  department  of  Harvard  Collie. 

It  was  moat  natural  that  Frofesaor  Agassiz,  with  his  Enropeaa 
ideas  of  government  support  for  scientific  establishments,  sbontd 
primarily  have  looked  to  his  adopted  State  for  aid  in  carrying  ost  his 
cherished  plans.  While  no  one  was  better  fitted  than  he  to  interest 
a  Legislature  and  to  obtain  Uberal  appropriations  even  in  the  most 
critical  times,  yet  he  also  realized  Ailly  the  value  of  the  American 
method  of  private  endowments,  and  from  the  outset  the  Musenitf 
owed  its  material  existence  to  a  bappy  combination  of  State  aid  with 
personal  interest.  In  time,  however,  with  the  growth  of  the  Huaeum 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  hold  b^etiier  a  special  Board  ot 
Trustees.  The  intimate  connection  of  the  Muaeum  with  Harvard 
College  Bn^^ested  an  easy  remedy  and  tbe  duties  hitherto  performed 
by  the  Trustees  were  relegated  to  the  already  existing  governing 
boards  of  the  University.  By  this  consolidation  with  Harvard  C(d- 
lege,  tiie  Museum,  while  it  lost  the  immediate  support  of  tbe  8tate, 
gained  the  good  will  and  interest  of  the  College  students,  tbe  class 
upon  whom  it  must  eventually  depend  for  its  maintenance.  To  tbe 
graduates  of  Harvard  interested  in  the  study  of  nature  the  Uoseun 
must  appeal  for  intellectual  and  material  support.  With  tlie  eva>- 
increaaing  influence  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  field  of  tbe  Hasrani 
becomes  a  lat^  one,  and  men  must  be  found  who  will  devote  them- 
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selvefi  to  its  interests  and  keep  it  abreast  of  the  requirementa  of  a 
great  UnirerBity. 

The  State  aid  forms  but  a  part  either  of  the  inveeted  funds  or  of 
the  expenditures  incurred  in  behalf  of  the  Museum.  During  the  first 
decade  of  its  existence  its  resources  were  naturally  spent  in  forminfi; 
the  oollections  which  in  some  fields  of  study  are  to  make  it  a  great 
Bcientiflc  centre.  This  result  was  necessarily  accomplished  at  a  cer- 
t«n  aaorifice  of  its  educational  aims,  and  the  number  of  trained  stu- 
dents sent  out  from  the  Museum  as  teachers  during  its  eariier  years, 
though  andOQbtedly  great,  was  perhaps  not  as  large  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  the  founder  him- 
self as  &  teacher.  Fortunately,  the  period  of  great  outlays  for  col- 
lections, odd  for  buildings  and  tiieir  equipment,  is  nearly  past,  and 
we  may  hope  in  the  tbtnre  to  see  the  means  of  the  Museum  expended 
rather  on  its  lalioratories,  its  juTestigations,  and  its  publications,  than 
on  material  objects.  There  are  no  doubt  many  directions  in  which  it 
would  be  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  still  further  to  in- 
crease onr  collections,  but  that  may  be  left  for  the  fliture  bene&ctors 
of  the  establishment. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  foundation  of  the  Museum  dates  from 
the  publication  of  ttie  "Origin  of  Species."  Of  course  so  powerfbl 
a  moTement  in  the  scientific  thought  of  the  time  could  not  fail  to 
modify  the  problems  which  the  institution  was  intended  to  illustrate 
and  to  solve.  Yet  the  usefhlness  of  the  plans  laid  down  for  the 
Museum  remains  unimpaired  by  the  new  methods  of  treating  ques- 
tions of  afllnity,  of  origin,  of  geographical  and  geological  distribution. 
Should  the  synoptic,  the  Bystematic,  the  f^nnal,  and  the  paleeonto- 
Ic^cal  collections  cease  to  b^ar  the  interpretation  given  to  them  by 
the  founder,  their  interest  and  importance,  even  for  the  advocates  of 
the  new  biolc^y,  would  not  be  one  whit  lessened.  If  the  anatomical, 
embryolc^cal,  synthetic,  and  other  series  presented  by  the  pupil  of 
Cuvier  from  bia  point  of  view,  are  differently  considered  to-day  by 
the  followers  of  Darwin,  they  may  for  this  very  reason  have  gained  a 
general  interest  they  did  not  formerly  possess. 

The  plans  of  the  founder  have  been  realized,  perhaps,  frir  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  his 
immediate  successor  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  prosperous  school 
of  Natural  History,  amply  provided  with  laboratories,  connected  with 
a  University,  and  rect^nizing  in  the  admin iatration  of  its  truBts  the 
claims  of  the  College  and  of  the  advanced  students,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  original  investigator,  and  giving  them  ample  opportunity  to 
pnblish  their  theses  or  researches.  The  Museum  baa  not,  however, 
limited  its  usefulness  to  being  a  simple  educational  University  Mu- 
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seum ;  it  has  become,  to  a  certaia  extent,  a  pnbUo  institntioii,  in- 
tended for  a  larger  circle."  Finally,  it  has  not  a^flected  the  inter«t» 
of  specialists,  and  has  accumulated  extensive  collections,  ooDTenientlj 
stored,  and  easily  accfissible  to  all  who  are  able  to  make  a  proper  me 
of  this  material.  These  collections  are  in  chaise  of  a  limited  nnmber 
of  assistants,  wtiose  time  is  not  whoUy  occupied  by  their  administn- 
tive  duties: 

The  publications  of  the  Museum,  in  the  shape  of  its  eleven  Tolnntcs 
of  Bulletins  and  thirteen  of  Memoirs,  give,  vith  the  addition  of  Ute 
Monographs  thus  far  issued  by  workers  at  the  Museum,  a  fkir  idea  of 
the  field  covered  by  its  various  departments.  It  was  but  natural  that 
during^j  administration  special  stress  should  have  been  laid  on  the 
ZoSlc^ical  Department,  but  it  has  been  my  aim  not  to  allow  the  other 
departments  to  lag  too  far  behind.  Plaoh  brancb  should  in  its  torn 
be  properly  developed  and -the  plan  of  our  buildings  is  fortunately 
such  that,  as  fast  as  any  department  outgrows  its  quarters,  a  new 
section  of  the  building  may  be  added  for  its  reception.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  with  the  increase  of  the  Geological,  Anatomical,  Geo- 
graphical, or  other  Department  of  the  Museum,  suitable  acoonuno- 
dations  and  room  for  expansion  should  not  be  provided. 

The  concentration  of  all  the  departments  of  Natural  History  within 
a  single  square  will  in  the  future  be  the  natural  result  of  the  preaent 
plans.  It  will  facilitate  greatly  the  work  of  the  different  departments, 
prevent  needless  duplications,  and  increase  tlie  efllciency  and  ec(«K)mj 
by  a  central  management. 

The  library  has  grown  from  a  few  hnndred  volumes  to  an  i^ioi^ 
tant  collection  of  biological  works,  and  it  is  constantly  increased  by 
its  exchanges,  purchases,  and  donations ;  it  now  numbers  over  17,500 
volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets  and  of  the  Whitney  Library. 

In  I860  the  spacecoveredby  the  first  section  of  the  boilding  erected 
was  eighty  by  sixty  feet,  and  it  contained  in  all  sixteen  rooms,  used 
as  lecture-room,  laboratories,  store-rooms,  and  exhibition-rooms.  A 
visitor  to  the  Museum  in  those  earl;  days  would  now  find  it  difficult 
to  recognize  the  rooms  or  their  contents  in  the  present  arrangemenL 
The  ground  covered  by  the  building  as  it  stands  to-day  is  five  times 
as  great.  There  are  no  less  than  eighteen  exhibition  rooms,t  with 
their  corresponding  galleries,  of  which  eleven  are  open  to  the  public- 
Thirty -two  rooms  are  used  for  storage  and  quartets  for  special  rto- 
dents  and  assistants.     There  are  also  a  lecture-room,  a  Curatw'i 

■  The  namber  of  Tisiton  li  consUntlj  mcreuing,  and  on  Stmd&fi  tbe  boOfiBf 
is  crowded. 

t  for  an  enumeration  of  the  contents  and  mes  to  which  our  tpace  ii  dcroMd 
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room  aod  office,  eleven  laboratories  of  biology  and  geol<^  for  Col- 
lege and  advanced  students,  four  rooms  devoted  to  the  library,  and 
in  the  basement,  in  addition  to  boiler  space,  rooms  intended  as  an 
aquarium  and  vivarinm  and  for  receiving  fVeight; — making  in  all 
seventy-one  rooms,  the  dimensions  usually  being  thirty  feet  by  forty, 
and  twelve  galleries. 

Of  course  this  result  has  not  been  attained  without  a  very  consider- 
able  expenditure,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  certain  waste 
could  not  be  prevented.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  income  of  the 
Museum  about  half  a  mlllioa  of  dollars  has  been  expended  since  1875 
for  land,  the  baildings,  the  collections,  and  the  publications. 

We  have  probably  reached  the  limit  of  a  university  organization 
for  such  an  institution.  While  it  undoubtedly  is  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion  in  the  way  of  endowments  for  special  professorships  and 
assistants,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  wise  to  expect  or  aim  at  any  expan- 
sion beyond  that  which  naturally  comes  fVom  the  demands  of  endowed 
chairs  in  a  uniTersity.  Original  investigation  has  always  been  best 
promoted  in  connection  with  educational  institutions,  and  in  con- 
formity with  their  demands  museums  should  grow  so  fiast  and  no 
faster,  unless  they  ore  to  become  mere  unwieldy  and  meaningless 
accumulations. 

The  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  of  uniting  with  other  institutions, 
so  as  to  avoid  repetitions  which  are  oilen  both  useless  and  expensive, 
is  a  moBt  discouraging  feature  in  museum  administration.  No  mat- 
ter how  the  field  may  be  preoccupied,  each  director  will  pride  himself 
upon  his  success  in  having  accomplished  what  probably  has  already 
been  done  by  others.  No  doubt  in  a  country  covering  so  great  an 
area,  and  with  the  dense  population  occupying  some  of  the  older 
States,  a  considerable  amount  of  duplication  is  permissible.  Yet  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  rather  the  numberless  sickly  chil- 
drvD  carefully  nursed  under  the  name  of  nnivereities  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  present  a  spectacle  of  scientific  impracticability  and  a 
waste  of  resources  foreign  to  the  h^^-headed  and  thrifty  American 
methods  in  other  directions.  Germany  with  its  old  population 
boasts  but  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  our  universities,  where  colleo- 
tions  and  laboratories  in  every  department  of  science  only  lead  a  lan- 
guishing existence  and  from  want  either  of  co-operation  or  of  cen- 
tralization do  not  produce  results  in  the  least  commensurate  with  the 
expenditures.  The  good  effecte  of  genuine  competition  are  felt  as 
keenly  in  scientific  matters  as  in  business  circles,  but  the  mere  par- 
alleling for  the  sake  of  local  prejudices  of  an  older  in^itutiou,  if  I 
may  he  allowed  to  borrow  this  expression  from  another  field,  is  as 
disastrous  as  it  is  wasteful.     No  institutioo  can  abandon  a  well-con- 
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sidend  and  original  policy,  because  a  neighbor  chooses  to  do  the 
same  thing  somewhat  later.  Fortunately  it  matters  little  in  scieatifio 
matters  where  the  progress  is  made,  as  long  a«  the  thing  is  accmn- 
plished.  Methods  and  aims  have  of  late  years  changed  so  rapidly 
that  the  managera  of  older  eatablishments  may  be  pardoned  at  feeling 
somewhat  discouraged  if  their  plans  have  become  antiquated  before 
they  are  fliUy  carried  out. 

A  school  of  Natural  History,  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the 
founder  of  tins  Mosenm,  not  only  needs  collections,  libraries,  aa 
ample  flind  for  ita  publications,  a  large  staff  of  teachers,  and  the 
necessary  buildings  for  storage  and  for  its  laboratories ;  but  it  alao 
needs  in  the  field  and  on  the  eea  facilities  for  ever  renewing  its  con- 
tact with  natare  itself,  without  which  the  woi^  of  ito  teachers  wooM 
soon  pass  into  that  of  the  closet  natoralist,  and  their  instruction  loae 
its  stimulus.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  we  may  yet  hope  to  unite  u 
far  as  practicable  the  forces  in  the  field  and  on  Uie  sea-shore.  In 
connection  with  the  Laboratory  of  the  United  States  F^h  Commis- 
sion,  the  UDiveraities  of  the  country  might  found  a  seaaide  laboratmy 
wbich  would  render  unnecessary,  except  for  special  work,  the  various 
establishments  already  under  way  along  onr  coast.  Tboee  State* 
which  trom  a  geolc^cal  or  biological  point  of  view  present  an  inter- 
esting field  of  study  could  be  visited  in  succession,  in  accordance 
with  a  well-considered  plan.  But  the  unfbrtunate  conditions  existii^ 
in  many  of  our  educational  institutions  renders  the  ezecntion  of  sodi 
a  plan  a  moat  delicate  task. 

To  fill  out  the  skeleton  plan  of  our  Hueeum  as  originally  sketclted, 
there  yet  remains  the  completion  of  tbe  rooms  devoted  to  the  Hatine 
Faunae  and  the  FaUeontologioal  collections.  The  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  this  object  are  considerable.  It  will  require  at  least  |8000b> 
place  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rooms  in  a  condition  to  be  opened  to 
the  public,  and  the  four  Palfeontological  Booms  can  scarcely  be  com- 
pleted for  a  less  sum  than  $25,000.  Having  for  more  than  ten  yean 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  expenditures  necessary  to  erect  tlie  buildings, 
to  accumulate  the  collections,  and  to  place  on  exhibition  what  is  now 
<^n  to  the  public,  I  feel  as  if  I  onght  to  devote  my  time  and  sndi 
means  as  I  may  command  in  a  different  direction,  and  one  peihspa 
more  suited  to  my  tastes.  The  development  of  the  proper  courses  of 
instruction  in  Natural  History  at  Cambridge,  the  fostering  of  original 
work  among  the  Professors  and  ABsistanta  of  tike  Museum  as  wdl  aa 
wnoug  the  students,  and  the  providing  of  the  means  for  the  pnMiea- 
tion  of  such  researches  as  may  be  of  value,  is  a  field  quite  higt 
enough  in  addition  to  the  carrying  on  of  my  own  scientific  researdws, 
which  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  intemiptiiMS  due  to  tfaa 
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olaima  of  the  tn&nflgement  of  bo  Urge  an  eetablisliment.  While  this 
is  to  be  my  principal  object,  I  shall  not  forget  that,  in  addition  to 
these  departmenta  of  the  Museum  in  which  my  interest  was  centred, 
there  are  others  yet  to  be  completed. 

The  claims  of  the  Geolc^cal  department  for  a  lai^er  share  of  the 
income  of  the  Unseum  and  for  additional  room  cannot  be  much 
longer  ignored,  and  there  are  many  collections  still  to  be  acquired 
before  we  shall  attain  the  proper  proportions  between  the  rarions 
departments  of  the  Musenm. 

The  f  oUowiog  annual  conrses  of  instruction  have  been  given  at  the 
Museum :  — 

A  coarse  in  Biol<^y,  by  Professors  Goodale  and  Faxon. 

Ad  advanced  course  in  Zotilogy,  by  Professor  Faxon. 

Greneral  Lectures  by  Professor  Mark,  who  abo  had  charge  of  the 
Elmbryol<^cal  Laboratory.  Professor  Faxon  took  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral Biological  Laboratory,  assisted  by  Mr.  Nolen. 

Professors  J.  D.  Whitney,  Shaler,  and  Davis  gave  the  usual  conrses 
in  Geol<^,  Palseontology,  and  Physical  Ge(^;raphy. 

Abont  nine  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library  of  the 
Museum  during  the  past  year.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  books  ordered 
by  the  College  Library  for  the  Natural  History  department. 

The  Earopeo-Siberian  Room  has  been  opened  to  the  public  during  the 
year.  This,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marine  Faunae,  completes  the 
arrangement  of  exhibition-rooms  devoted  to  zoological  collections. 

Collections  of  Fishes  and  of  Echinoderms  have  b^en  sent  to  the 
Museums  of  Stockholm,  Bergen,  Brussels,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  Lon- 
don, Florence,  Milan,  Gottingen,  Hamburg,  and  Vienna,  to  the 
Smithsonian,  to  New  Haven,  and  to  Professor  Ward  of  Rochester. 
Exchanges  have  also  been  continued  with  oar  Australian  correspond- 
ents. 

For  the  High  School  of  Glonceater  a  good  typical  collection  of 
Mollusks  and  of  Echinoderms  was  made  by  Messrs.  Hamlin  and 
Fewkes. 

Materials  from  the  Mnsenm  collections  have  been  sent  for  study  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Surrey,  to  Dr.  Dobsonof  the  Zoological 
Society,  to  Professor  Solas,  Dr.  Jonbin,  and  to  Professor  Btitschli. 
A  number  of  persons  have  received  invoices  A-om  the  Entomological 
department.  In  view  of  the  number  of  specialists  applying  for  types 
contained  in  the  Museum,  it  will  soon  become  impracticable  for  us  to 
send  oat  snch  material  unless  our  working  force  can  be  increased,  as 
this  work  is  constantly  ma^-ing  greater  claims  upon  the  Assistants, 
leaving  them  no  time  to  attend  to  the  regular  work  of  their  depart- 
ments. 
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Dr.  Heinert  has  retamed  the  collection  of  Cjmathoue  sent  him 
and  the  late  Profeaaor  Schiodte  for  their  MoD<^Taph  of  the  groap. 
Professor  Lestjuereux  has  returned  to  the  Mnseum  the  Isrge  colleo- 
tion  of  fossil  plants  collected  in  18SS  by  Professor  Lakes  of  Gtdden, 
which  he  had  kindly  consented  to  examine  and  to  identify.  He  hu 
retained  the  more  interesting  species,  to  be  flgored  in  a  memoir  be  it 
preparing  for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on  the  fossil  plants 
of  the  Dakota  group.  The  spiders  sent  to  Count  Keyserling  ban 
also  been  returned  to  the  Museum.  Mr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  has  re- 
turned the  Stalked  Crinoids  obtained  by  the  "Blake."  Excellent 
pix^resB  is  making  with  the  reports  on  the  "  Bloke  "  collections  stdll 
unfinished  and  it  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  the  repents 
may  all  be  published.  The  plates  for  Mr.  Dall's  Report  are  neailf 
completed,  and  Professor  Groode  and  Dr.  Beane  hope  within  a  ray 
short  time  to  send  the  manuscript  of  the  descriptions  of  the  coUectioB 
of  Fishes  made  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  "  Blake."  With  the 
completion  of  these  publications  it  will  be  possible  to  devote  mcne 
space  than  heretofore  to  the  results  of  the  special  work  of  the  Aseist- 
ants  and  to  the  investigations  of  the  Professors,  Assistants,  and  sto- 
dents  in  the  Muaeam  Laboratories  both  at  Cambridge  and  at  New- 
port. 

The  work  at  Newport  has  been  limited  during  tlus  season  to  that 
on  the  Embryology  of  Echinoderms  by  Dr.  Fewkea,  —  who  has  been 
quite  successful  in  tracing  the  development  of  EchisaAchnius  and  ot 
Ophiurans, — and  to  my  own  work  on  the  Einbrj-ol<^  of  Pelagic 
Fishes. 

At  the' Museum  Dr.  Whitman  has  continued  his  previous  work. 
Dr.  Faxon  has,  in  addition  to  his  College  instruction,  devoted  his 
time  to  the  revision  of  the  Astacidte.  Dr.  Mark  has  neariy  brot^ 
to  completion  the  memoirs  he  is  preparing  on  the  development  of 
Lepidostens,  while  taking  chaige  of  the  Emhryol<^ical  Laborotoiy. 
This  laboratory  will  hereafter  be  well  equipped  for  work,  the  CcMpo- 
ration  having  made  an  appropriation  to  supply  it  with  the  greater  put 
of  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Dr.  Farlow,  although  on  leave  of  absence,  spent  a  portion  of  hi> 
time  at  Cambridge  at  work  on  a  Monograph  of  the  North  Amerieao 
Fuccinise  and  Uromycea.  For  the  completion  of  this  memc4r  be  col- 
lected a  considerable  amount  of  material  dining  his  trip  to  the  West 
Coast.  Dr.  Farlow  regrets  that  the  Botanical  department  should  not 
have  a  Museum  where  the  larger  and  more  striking  fbrms  of  vegeta- 
tion could  be  displayed.  The  greater  part  of  the  collection  made  bf 
Dr.  Farlow  hod  to  be  reduced  to  the  common  herbarium  use.  la 
addition  to  some  short  notes,  Dr.  Farlow  published  in  the  Prooeedingi 
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of  the  AmerlcaQ  Academy  "  Notes  on  some  Species  of  Gytnoospo- 
rangium,"  and  a  paper  on  the  Sj'nchjtria  in  the  Botanical  Gazette. 

Dr.  Horn-  of  Philadelphia  has  kindly  spent  a  nomt>er  of  daya  at  tbo 
Unseani  examining  with  Dr.  Hagen  the  Le  Conte  collection,  with 
apedal  reference  to  the  type  epecimens  it  contains. 

Dr.  Slade  has  completed  the  unpacking  of  the  collections  of  West- 
em  Fossil  Vertebrates  bronght  together  during  the  past  years.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  excellent  material,  but  the  bulk  which  has  to  be 
examined  and  r^ected  before  tb«  material  suitable  for  the  Museum 
can  be  set  aside,  makes  this  method  of  collection  by  professional  col- 
lectors a  very  expensive  one.  It  will  be  far  cheaper  and  more  {(x 
the  interest  of  the  Museum  to  purchase  even  at  a  comparatively  high 
price  a  collection  which  has  [>aased  throagh  ttiis  stage  and  represents 
only  such  specimens  as  are  considered  of  value  by  an  experienced 
palsonhilt^Bt ;  —  such  a  collection,  for  inBtance,  as  that  brought 
t«^ther  by  a  well-known  paieeontolc^ist,  containing  the  principal 
types  of  the  greater  number  of  our  Western  formations,  representing 
many  years  of  study  at  home  and  explorations  in  the  field.  An  ac- 
cession of  this  kind  would  form  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  North 
American  fossils,  and  if  this  collection  cannot  be  purchased  by  the 
Mends  of  the  Museum  we  must  be  gradually  gathering  a  similar  col- 
lection. To  duplicate  this  collection  would  require  at  least  ten  j'ears 
of  active  field  work  and  an  expenditure  of  over  t75,000.  But  I  may 
hope  that  some  friend  of  the  Museum  will  enable  us  to  secure  this 
important  smentific  material  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
out  of  the  country,  but  be  kept  t<^ther  as  representing  the  active 
work  of  an  indefatigable  investigator. 

In  the  meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  permission  granted  us  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh,  caste  have  been  taken  of  the  more  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  types  described  by  him.  These  have  now  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Museum  and  will  in  due  time  be  placed  on  exhibition 
in  their  proper  place  witii  the  PalieontoI<^cal  series.  Want  of 
means  has  prevented  the  Museum  from  securing  the  important  oolleo- 
tion  of  fosuls  brought  together  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Wright  of 
Cheltenham.  The  collection  was,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
will,  offered  to  the  Museum  and  we  were  very  reluctantiy  compelled 
to  decline  the  ofTer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  who  for  many  years  has  taken  charge  of  our  col- 
lection of  Birds  and  Mammals,  has  left  the  Museum,  having  accepted 
a  similar  position  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natmral  History.  The 
Mnsenm  is  most  fortnnate  in  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
William  Brewster,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  charge  himself  with 
the  department  formerly  under  Mr.  Allen's  care.     Sinoe  his  appoint- 
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ment,  Mr.  Breweter  has  made  an  examination  of  the  mammal  skioi 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  already  carried  ont  in  other  depart- 
ments, of  rejecting  ever^tliing  not  of  the  first  qaalit^-,  he  has  ma- 
terially reduced  its  bulk.  The  collection  is  no«r  of  great  Taloe  ud 
can  readily  be  cared  for.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  Allen  finished  Ubel- 
ling  the  specimens  in  the  Indian,  African,  and  European  Booms  and 
he  fnrther  revised  the  rapacious  birds,  the  pigeons,  and  the  grouse. 

We  have  also  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  Paulus  Roetter,  who  for  the 
past  eighteen  years  has  been  the  indefatigable  artist  of  the  Mosenin 
and  to  whose  skilfhl  pencil  the  Museum  publications  owe  the  greater 
part  of  their  illustrations  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Lyman,  who  daring  the  past  two  years  could  give  but  a  most 
genera)  supervision  to  his  department,  has  now  resumed  his  place  it 
Cambridge. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Cabot  and  Slade  for  thur  in- 
terest in  behalf  of  their  respective  departments.  Or.  Slade  has  made 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Osteological  colleotions. 

Professor  Hamlin  haa  unpacked  and  made  a  preliminary  arraoge- 
tnent  of  our  acquisitions  of  Fossil  Invertebrates ;  they  are  now  safely 
stored  in  the  four  rooms  of  the  first  floor  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
He  has  also  transferred  to  the  upper  story  the  Fossil  Vertehntea, 
which  occupy  two  large  rooms  of  that  floor.  While  an  immense 
amount  of  work  still  remains  to  be  done  on  the  coUeotioa  of  Fossils, 
they  are  all  accessible  and  it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  te 
select  from  our  stores  the  Decessary  series  for  the  Palffiontologieal 
Exhibition  Rooms,  and  to  place  the  collection  in  order  tor  specul 
students. 

Mr.  Garman  has  brought  the  collections  of  Fishes  and  Reptiles  into 
perfect  order  and  is  gradually  sending  out  our  duplicates  for  distri- 
bution to  other  institutions.  Professors  Hamlin  and  Faxon  have  also 
condensed  the  alcoholic  collections  of  Mollueka  and  Crustacea,  and 
Mr.  Fewkes  has  done  the  same  with  the  Radiates.  This  now  leaves 
in  the  basement  only  the  alcoholic  collections  of  Birds  and  Hammab, 
which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  examined ;  the  other  alcoholic 
collections  having  all  received  the  revision  they  so  greatly  needed. 

I  may  mention  among  the  more  important  accessions,  exdiai^<et 
with  the  Museums  of  Bergen,  Milan,  Gtittingen,  and  the  Britista 
Museum.  From  the  "  Challenger  "  office  we  have  received  a  seriesof 
duplicates  of  their  Stalked  Criuoids,  in  exchange  for  a  similw  series 
of  the  "Blake"  expedition  intended  for  the  British  Huseam.  From 
the  Paris  Museum  we  have  received  a  collection  of  Patagonian  bird*, 
—  a  valuable  addiUon  to  our  American  fannat  series.  We  have  con- 
tinned  a  general  system  of  exchanges  with  the  Smithsonian,  >s  wril 
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as  to  ft  limited  extent  our  pnrcbases  from  Profensor  Ward,  the 
principal  Editions  belonging  to  the  Afncan  Faunal  Room.  We  have 
also  received  in  exchange  caats  from  the  Masenme  of  Oxford  and  of 
Mimich.  A  collection  of  Falteozoic  Fossils  was  made  by  our  col- 
lector nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Waloott  in  the  Eoreka  Dis- 
triot,  with  the  permission  of  Major  Powell,  the  Director  of  tiie  Geo- 
Ic^cal  Survey . 

Dnring  my  visit  to  the  Sandwich  lelanda  I  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  study  of  the  recent  and  extinct  reefs  of  the  group,  and 
am  DOW  preparing  a  short  paper  on  the  subject  for  the  Museum  Bul- 
letin. I  made  an  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  the  varions 
limestones  characteristic  of  the  modem  and  ancient  reefs. 

From  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  we  have  received  in  exchange 
the  most  important  addition  to  our  Eutomol<^cal  department  ever 
received.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  types  described  by  promi- 
nent American  and  ISuropean  entomologists.  I  must  confess  that  I 
accepted  this  collection  with  great  reluctance  as  it  wUl  involve  a 
considerable  outlay  in  the  way  of  boxes  and  cabinets,  as  well  as  a 
good  part  of  the  time  of  the  Assistauts  of  the  department  to  preserve 
it  from  deteriorating.  The  same  is  true  for  other  collections  we  have 
received  and  which  do  not  all  fill  some  imptortant  gap.  A  few  soch 
additions,  entailing  increased  expense  and  care,  will  materially  cripple 
the  nsefnlnesa  of  the  institution.  It  becomes  a  serious  question  how 
far  we  can  allow  our  resources  to  be  absorbed  in  the  future  by  the 
care  of  collections  which  those  who  have  brought  them  together  are 
unable  to  give  them,  and  thus  be  almost  compelled  to  divert  onr 
means  from  the  more  legitimate  outlays  of  the  Museum  without  at 
the  same  time  receiving  the  necessary  assistance  for  such  increased 
worb. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  invaluable  collection  of  Indian  Birds 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume  of  Simla  is  now  at  the 
British  Museum.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Prof.  W,  H.  Flower, 
Director  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Hume  says,  "  Of  the  duplicates 
available,  I  would  wish  that  the  first  set  should  be  sent  to  Professor 
Agassiz."  The  Director  of  the  British  Museum  also  informs  me  that 
the  selection  of  our  series  will,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Hume,  he  made  by  Mr.  Sharpe. 

The  Musenm  publications  issued  during  the  past  academic  year 
consist  of  two  nurotfers  of  the  Bulletin,  and  of  two  numbers  of  the 
Memoirs.  The  third  number  of  the  Kmbrjological  Monographs  hav- 
ing absorbed  nearly  all  the  miscellaneous  plates  prepared  for  that 
work,  this  publication  will  for  the  present  be  discontinued.  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  has  published  for  the  Museum  the  first  part  of  the 
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Lithological  Studies  by  Profesaor  Wadsworth,  annonQced  in  Uie  tut 
Report.  , 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Murray  on  the  specimeuB  of  bottom  depodts 
obtained  by  the  ' '  Blake  "  is  now  passing  through  the  press,  and  will 
form  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Bulletin.  Professor  FaxoQ  has  abo 
completed  his  "  Be^ieion  of  the  Astacidse,"  and  I  haye  myself  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Whitman  completed  the  first  part  of  an  investi- 
gation on  the  "  Embryology  of  Osseous  Fishes."  These  two  mono- 
graphs have  been  printed  and  will  be  issued  as  numbers  of  the 
Museum  Memoirs. 

In  addition  to  the  investigationB  issued  in  the  publications  of  the 
Museum,  Professors  Hagen,  Sh&ler,  Faxon,  and  Davis,  and  Meesrs. 
Gorman  and  Fewkes,  have  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  and  other  journals  a  number  of  pa|ters.  I  have  with 
Dr.  Whitman  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
a  preliminary  account  of  our  investigations  on  the  development  of 
Pelagic  Fishes.  I  have  also  made  excellent  progress  towards  com- 
pleting the  final  Report  of  the  "  Blake  Cruises."  Thirteen  chaptera 
are  printed,  leaving  anfinished  only  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
zoological  results,  which  await  Wie  final  reports  of  two  or  three 
special  investigators.  Professor  Huxley  lias  kindly  sent  me  for  this 
Report  drawings  of  the  Spirula  dredged  by  the  "  Blake,"  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  for  use  while  preparing  his  Report  on  the  specimens 
of  the  same  genus  collected  by  the  "  Challenger." 

The  first  part  of  the  final  Report  of  Hr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  on  the 
Crinoidea  of  the  "  Challenger  "  has  been  published.*  This  inclndes 
also  the  Stalked  Crinoids  of  the  -'  Blake"  which  had  been  sent  to  Sir 
Wyville  Thomson,  who  intended  to  incorporate  them  in  his  Report  on 
the  Challenger  species.  After  his  death,  the  Challenger  as  well  as  the 
Blake  collections  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  described 
the  Blake  material  in  connection  with  tiiat  of  the  Challenger,  so  that 
his  report  is  a  complete  monograph  of  the  recent  Stalked  Crinoids. 
The  material  available  for  some  of  the  species  of  Pentacrinns  wu 
very  abundant  and  of  this  Mr.  Carpenter  has.  made  admirable  nse. 
The  monograph  includes  not  only  a  description  of  the  various  speoes. 
but  also  a  most  thorough  comparison  of  the  Neocrinoida  with  the 
Palfeocrinoida.  The  species  collected  by  the  Blake  have  supplied 
valuable  material  in  the  description  of  some  of  the  Stalked  Crinoids 
included  in  the  report  on  the  Challenger  expedition  Crinoidea. 

•  Report  npoa  the  Crinoidea  collected  during  the  Voyage  of  H-M.8.  "ChJ- 
lengpr  "  during  the  Teara  1878-76,  By  P.  Herbert  Carpenter,  D.  Sc.  A»si«««' 
Master  at  Eton  College,  pp.  i.-xxli.,  1-112,  Fla.  I.-LXII.  Zoal.  VoL  XI. 
London,  1891. 
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The  coUectioD  of  the  Blake  Myzoetomida  sent  to  Dr.  L.  tod  Graff 
for  stud;  has  been  returned  bj  him.  The  result  of  his  examiuation 
of  the  Blake  species  has  been  incorporated  in  the  final  report  on  the 
Challenger  Myzoetomida  published  in  1884.*  A  preliminar;  report 
of  the  Blake  species  has  already  appeared  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Museum  Bulletin.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-eight  species  of  the 
Blake  expedition,  and  the  tffirty-three  of  the  Challenger,  Dr.  Graffs 
report:  is  a  complete  monograph  of  this  small  group  of  auimals,  based 
npon  the  collections  of  the  principal  MneenmB  of  Europe. 

Professor  K.  Ferrier  of  the  Jaiden  des  Plantes  has  published  in  the 
NouTellee  Arctiives  da  Museum  hie  final  report  on  the  Starfishes  of 
the  Blake,  of  which  the  administration  of  the  Jardio  des  Plantes 
kindly  sent  us  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Museum.-^  Professor 
Ferrier  having  already  published,  io  1875  and  1876,  a  general  Re- 
vision of  the  Starfishes,  based  upon  the  examinations  of  the  collec- 
.tions  of  the. principal  Mnseuma  of  Europe  and  of  our  own,  we  conld 
not  have  intrusted  the  Blake  collections  to  better  hands.  Professor 
Perrier's  memoir  describes  forty-six  new  species  fVom  the  region  ex- 
plored by  the  "  Blake."  There  were  known  previously  from  the  same 
district  only  twenty-seven  species,  and  the  species  first  brought  to 
light  by  the  "  Blake"  have  added  nearly  one-tenth  to  the  number  of 
species  of  Starfishes  known. 

It  would  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to  change  the  somewhat  cum- 
brous official  name  by  which  the  Museum  has  been  known  for  the 
past  twenty-flve  years  into  a  simpler  and  at  the  same  time  more  com- 
prehensive title,  according  better  with  the  extended  field  now  covered 
by  the  Museum. 

*  Beport  on  the  MytOBUimida  collected  during  the  Vojage  of  H.M.8.  "  Chal- 
lenger "during  the  Yean  1873-76.  B7  Dr.  L.  Ton  Gr&ff.  pp.  1-83,  Pis.  I. -XVI- 
London,  1884. 

t  HSmoire  anr  les  £toiles  de  Mer  recueillies  dans  la  Mer  des  AntUlei  et  le 
Golfe  du  Meilque  durant  les  Expeditions  de  drsgage  sous  la.  Direction  de  M. 
Alexandre  Agttseii.  Far  Edmood  Perrier,  ProfeMenr  AdminUtratenr  au  Mua^nni 
d'Histolre  Ifatureile  de  Paris.  Ifourellcs  Archives  du  Museum.  Paris,  1SB4. 
Tom.  VI.     pp.  137-2T6. 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 
Cambridge,  October  1,  18B6. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 
Alxsahd-ek  Aoabbiz,  Fellow  of  the  CDiponition,  October  24,  IS84. 
JosBPH  Hbhkt  Bbali,  Proctor,  October  24,  1684. 
Natbah   Fbbdbbic   Mbrbill,   Proctor  and  Anistant  in  Organic   Chemistrj, 

Januarj  12,  1886. 
JoesPH  Pbabsok  Omtbr,  Clinical  Ingtmctor  in  DiaeaM*  of  Children,  May  11, 

1886. 
Chaklkb  Follsh  Folsom,  Aiaistant  ProicBaor  of  Mental  Diteuea,  Ma;  26, 1865. 
Fbidbuo  Lutz,  Tutor  In  Oerman,  September  80,  1885. 
CHASI.BS  Abmhtsono  Snow,  Proctor,  September  80,  16S5. 
Amdbkw  Woods,  Proctor,  September  30, 18SS. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

[DNLnnTED,  OB  TOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAO.] 
Ethbain  Wbitmah  Qdbhbt,  to  be  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  November  6, 1684. 


BBKjAvnr  Oboood  Peibce,  to  be  A«8i«tant  Profesior  of  MathematicB  and 
PhjBicB  for  five  years  from  September  1,  1884,  October  24,  1884. 

Cbawtobd  Howell  Tot,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Ltbrarj,  No- 
vember 6,  1884. 

ViLLLAM  Jambs,  to  be  Prof^isor  of  Fhilosoph;,  Febmary  16,  1886. 

JosiAB  BoTCB,  to  be  ABBiBtant  FrofeiBor  of  Philoiophy  for  five  jears  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1866,  March  SO,  1886. 

Chablbs  Jotob  Writs,  to  be  Profbaaor  of  Mathematics,  Ma;  11,  1885. 

IiB  Baboh  Rdbsbu.  Bbioos,  to  be  AaBistant  Profesior  of  Engliah  for  five  jears 
from  September  1,  1886,  Uaj  11,  1885. 

Adolpbb  Cohk,  to  be  ABtistant  ProfeMor  of  French  for  five  jears  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1686,  Ma;  11,  1886. 

WncTiBLD  Scott  Chaplih,  to  be  ProfeBsor  of  Engineering,  June  8,  1886. 

Jahbb  Mills  Pbibcb,  to  be  Perkins  Professor  of  Astronom;  and  Mathematics, 
June  8,  1866. 
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WiLUAH  MoBRis  Datis,  to  be  AtsiBtant  Pro&tsoT  of  Pbydcal  Geograpfaj  tot 
five  ;eu«  from  September  1,  1&86,  Jnne  18,  18S6. 

BoBBKT  Hbnki  Harbisoh,  U>  be  Inatractor  In  Amitam;  mud  Assiataiit  SargMs 
in  the  Veterinaij  Hoipital  for  tliree  jaait  ttom  September  1,  18S4,  Oc- 
tober 24,  1884. 

William  Coolidob  Lahb,  to  be  AsBUtsut  io  the  Libruj,  in  chu-ge  of  the  Ctl^- 
logues,  NoTember  34,  1S84. 

WiLUAH  Hopkins  Tillihohabt,  to  be  Aaaistajit  in  the  Library,  in  chaije  vt 
the  Ordering  departmeaC,  NoTember  24,  1884. 

WiLUAH  HopKiHB  TiLLnroHAaT,  to  be  Editor  of  tbe  next  Qninqnennial  Cata- 
logue, January  13,  18S6. 

John  Hdmphbets  Storer,  to  be  Curator  of  Coins  in  tbe  College  libnij,  TA- 
mttTf  9,  1886. 

Harold  Whitiko,  to  be  Instructor  in  Phf  elci.  Ha;  26,  188S. 


Nathait  Fbedrbic  Hbsbill,  to  be  Proctor,  October  S,  1884. 
Samuel  Aikihb  Eliot,  to  be  Proctor,  October  S,  1884. 
Gborqb  William  Brown,  to  be  Proctor,  October  G,  1834. 
John  WsaLsr  Hocbtoh,  to  be  Proctor,  October  20,  1834. 
Edwakd  CcMXitroB,  to  be  Proctor,  November  S4,  1884. 
George  William  Sawih,  to  be  Proctor,  February  9,  1B8S. 
Fkaick  Qavlokd  Cook,  to  be  Proctor,  March  30,  188S. 


[FOK   ONE   YEAH  OR  LESS.] 
/tor  1884-85. 

Alfbbd  CmrBCfl  Lake,  to  be  Instructor  In  Mathemadcs,  October  6,  18S4- 

WiLLiAH  Bkadpubd  Shubbick  Cltmbb,  to  be  Instructor  In  En^ish,  OeioberC, 
1884. 

Benjamin  Marston  Watsok,  to  be  Inrtmctor  In  Horticnltnre,  October  (,  1884. 

Daniel  Tatlor  Hikoklbt,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Bossey  Farm,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1884. 

Hou-is  Webbtbb,  to  be  Initmctor  in  Botany,  October  6,  1884. 

Jambs  M^titibb,  to  be  Initractor  in  French,  October  6,  1884. 

Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  to  be  Freaident'i  Secretary,  October  6,  1884. 

Nathahibl  Thateb  KiDDBB,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  October  !0,  1884. 

William  Benjamin  Goldsmith,  to  be  CUuical  Instructor  in  Mental  Ditcases, 
November  6,  1884. 

Geobqe  Antboki  Hill,  to  be  Instructor  in  Engineering,  February  9,  1885. 


Charles  Robbbt  Sanobr,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Octolter  6,  IB64. 
Nathan  Fbedbbic  Mebbill,  to  be  Aaeiatant  in  Organic  ChEinistry,  October  t, 

1884. 
William  Wallace  Fbnn,  to  be  Aisisl&nt  in  English,  October  6,  IS84. 
Otu  Kimball  Newell,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy ,,October  6,  1884. 
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Jakks  Gbat  Lathbop,  to  b«  AasitUDt  in  the  department  of  Phydcal  Training, 

October  24,  ISSl. 
Edward  CoMMixas,  to  be  ABsiitant  in  Rhetoric,  Norember  24,  I8S4. 
Hbbkan  SmxtiB.  VicEEST,  to  be  Aisistant  in  Ciinical  MeiUdne,  January  13,  IS86. 

For  1885-86. 
Hasold  Nobth  Fowleb,  to  be  Innmctor  in  Oreeh,  April  27,  18BG. 
William  BaADrouD  Shubeiok  Cltxeb,  to  be  Inatractor  in  Englith,  May  II, 

188S. 
Knno  Fbahceb,  to  be  Initmctor  in  Oerman,  May  II,  1886. 
Jahb8  HfTiviBK,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  May  II,  1886- 
Frahk  Wiluam  Tadbsiq,  to  be  Tnatmctor  in  PoliticBl  Economy,  Hay  II,  1886. 
Albgbt  Bdbhrell  Habt,  to  be  Instructor  in  American  History,  May  II,  1886. 
Oliver  Wbipplb  Hdhiihotoh,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Mineralogy,  May  II,  1886. 
Farlbt  Bbbwbr  Goddabd,  to  be  Inatruct6r  in  Greek  and  Latin,  May  II,  1886. 
Gbobqb  William  Sawih,  to  be  Inatrnctur  in  Mathematics,  May  11,  1885. 
Fkakk  Nelson  Cole,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  of  Functions,  May  11,  1885. 
Abtbvk  Gobdoh  Websteb,  to  be  Inatractor  in  Mathematics,  May  11,  1885. 
Hakold  Broadfibld  Warseh,  to  be  InatmctOT  In  Drawing,  May  26,  1885. 
Francis  Grebitwood  Peabodi,  to  be  Acting  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School, 

May  25,  1886. 
Lbwib  Edwards  Gates,  to  be  Instrnctor  in  Forensics,  Hay  26,  I88S. 
Dahibl  Dbdnison  Sladb,  to  be  Lecturer  on  ComparatiTs  Osteology,  June  18, 

1886. 
Robert  BxirDERBOir,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  September  80,  1886. 
JoB>  Gbaham  Bbookb,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Socialism,  September  SO,  188S. 


Edwabd  CcNMiiraB,  to  be  Atsistaot^in  Bbetorio,  April  27,  1886;  and  Assistant 
In  BlocuUon,  May  26,  1886. 

Abthiib  MBBBiKaBR  Comet,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Labratary,  Septem- 
ber SO,  I88S. 

Natbah  Fbbdbrio  Mbbbill,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  Bep- 
temtwr  30,  1886. 

Traddbus  Williak  Habbib,  to  be  Asiiitant  in  Botany,  September  80,  1886. 


Samdel  Holmes  Ddroiv,  to  be  Lectorer  on  Hygiene,  Jane  6,  I88G. 
Hbvrt  Pabkeb  Qddict,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Histology,  June  8,  1886. 
Fredebice  Cbbetbr  Shattock,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Physic,  June  8, 1886. 
Chables  Sedowick  Mikot,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology, 

June  8,  1886. 
Thomas  Mobban  Rotcb,  to  be  Instrnctor  In  Diseues  of  Children,  June  8, 1886. 
Cuablbs  HARRiHOToa,  to  be  Instructor  in  Hygiene,  June  8, 1886 ;  and  Assistant 

in  CSiemistry,  June  8,  1886. 
Joun  HoNANS,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Ovarian 

Tumon,  Jnne  8,  1886. 
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TsKODon   Wilms   Fisbbb,  to  be  Clinickl  Iiutnictar  in   Mental   Dimmmi 

June  e,  188S. 
Fkahois  Boott  Gbbekoddh,  to  be  Clinical  Initructor  in  STphilis,  Jane  8, 18U. 
Oliveb  Fairfield  Wadswobth,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophtlulmoicivj, 

June  8,  1686. 
Clarbrcb  John  Blake,  to  be  Clinical  Instmctor  in  Otology,  June  8,  1S85. 
John  Okhb  Gqeeh,  to  be  Clinical  Inatmctor  in  Otology,  June  S,  1886. 
Jambs  Bead   Chaswick,  to  be   Clinical  loatrnctor   in  Diseasea   of  Wamn, 

Jnne  8,  1885. 
Abhxb  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Sy philii,  Jnne  8,  1885. 
Elbbidob  Gbbbv  Cctler,  to  be  Clioical  Instructor  in  AnscaltBtiDn,  Jnoe  S, 

isse. 

WiLLiAH    Whitwobtu    Oahmet,   to   be   Clinical  Instructor  in   Anacnltalioo, 

June  8,  1886. 
William  Benjamin  Goldsmith,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ueotal  DUeiiM, 

Jnne  8,  1886. 
Samdel  Gilbert  Webbbb,  to  be  Clinical  Inatructor  in  Dlseuea  of  the  Nerroiif 

SjBteni,  Jnne  32,  ieS5. 
Jambs  Jackson  Putnam,  to  be  Clinical  Inatmctor  in  Diseases  of  tbe  Xerroni 

System,  Jane  22,  1885. 
Abthdb  Tract  Cabot,  to  be  Cllidcal  Instmctor  in  Genito-Urinaij  Sargeiy, 

Jnne  22,  1885. 
Francis  Hembt  Williams,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Tberapeutici. 

Jnne  22,  1S85. 


Francis  Auodstine  Harris,  to  be  Deraoastrator  of  Medic»-Legal  Bxanuna- 

tions,  June  8,  1885. 
Oboroe  Webb  West,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Bandaging  and  AppatBtoi,  June  8, 

1886. 
Harold  Clabbncb  Ernst,  to  be  Demons^ator  in  Bacteriology.  June  8.  18S5. 
Samuel  Jason  Mixteb,  to  be  AasistantDemonatrator  of  Anatomy,  JnneS.lSSS. 
Edward  Hiokliho  Bbadvobd,  to  be  AssistaDt  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  6, 1885. 
Francis  Henrt  Davbnpobt,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  8,  1885. 
Gbobqe  Minot  Garland,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Uedicine,  Jnne  8,  ISSG- 
JosEPU  Weathbbhbad  Warbbn,  to  be  Assistant  Id  Pbysiology,  Jane  8,  1BS6. 
William   Wbitworth   Qanbbtt,   to  be   Assistant  in  Patbological  Anstony, 

Jnne  8,  1885. 
Charles  Montratillb  Green,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  Jane  8,  IBS5. 
William  Carroll  Embbson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Jane  8,  18S6. 
Walteb  Joseph  Otis,  to  be  Aesietant  in  OperaUre  Surgery,  June  8,  1885- 
Otis  Kimball  Newell,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  8,  1885. 
Hebxan  Frank  Vickbrt,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Uediciue,  June  8,  18S5. 


Horatio  Cook  Hbbiam,  to  be  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry,  Jane  8, 18S5. 
Allston  Gbat  BouTi,  to  be  Instructor  in  Operatire  Dentistry,  Jnne  8,  188*. 
Frank  Perrin,  to  be  Instructor  in  OperatiTe  Dentistry,  June  8,  1835. 
Daniel  Fbanb  Whitten,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Operatire  Dentistry,  Jnne  8,  liSi. 
Jbre  Edmund  Stahtoh,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Pathalogy  and  Aattomf, 
June  8,  188S. 
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Edwixd  Bakl  Horuira,  to  be  Iiutructor  in  Opeimtire  Dentbtrj,  Jane  8,  1885. 
JoiBi-H  Ellbwokth  Waitt,  to  b«  BemoDHtrator  io  Hecluuiical  and  Operatire 
DentiKr;,  Jone  S,  1SS5. 


HsBLB  St.  Cson  Wught,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  DIrJni?  School,  June  18, 

1886. 
Hbnkt  W.  Torrkt,  Wolcott  Oibbs,  Fsahcib  J.  Child,  Cbarlbb  E.  IfoR- 

TO»,  Geoboe  L.  Goodale,  CsAwroBD  H.  Jot,  to  be  membera  of  tbe 

CoQDcil  of  the  Ubraiy  for  three  yean  from  Janoarj  I,  1883>  JaDuary  IS, 

1S8S. 
WiLLiAH  Gray,         \ 
H>HKr  J    ButELnw   l'"  '"  TrnBteei  of  the  Mnaenm  of  Fine  Art«  for  one  year 


Hrvrt  Lbb, 


from  January  1,  1886,  Jannary  13,  1 


[EXTRACT  FROM  CORPORATION  RECORDS.] 

October  27,  1884. 

Vottd,  That  Mr.  Aoiasiz's  reaignation  be  accepted  in  accordance  with  hia 

Vottd,  That  the  Preaident  and  Fellowa  deeply  regret  the  withdrawal  of  Hr. 
AoAaau  ttom  the  Roard. 

That  the  wide  range  of  bia  aympithiea  and  interesta,  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion which  be  inapired,  and  the  laried  information  which  he  posaeued  both  aa  a 
man  of  bnaineaa  and  a  man  of  icience,  made  hia  aervicei  aa  a  Fellow  of  aingular 
valne  to  the  UniTeraity. 

That  hia  great  gifts  within  the  paat  thirteen  yeara  to  the  Scientific  departmenU, 
and  eapecially  to  the  Muaenm  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology,  which  amoant  to  more 
than  half  a  million  uf  doUara,  make  him  one  of  tbe  chief  benefactora  of  the  Uni- 
reraity  and  entitle  him  to  ita  profound  gratitnde. 


HONORS  AT  GRADUATION. 

Honora  of  two  gradea  —  Hortor*  and  Highttt  Eonort  —  will  beglren  atgradu- 
atiou  for  great  proflcieocy  in  any  one  of  tbe  following  aabjecta :  Semitic  Lan- 
guage*; Sanakrit;  Clasaica ;  Engliah ;  Modem  Literature ;  Philosophy;  Political 
Science ;  Hiatory ;  Muaic ;  Mathematics ;  Fbyaica ;  Chemlitry  {  Natural  Hiatory. 

The  qoaliflcationa  required  for  Uonora  to  theae  aabjecta  reipectively  are  a* 

Id  Stniivi  Langtiagit  the  candidate  muat  hare  taken  five  couraea,  and  must 
alao  haTB  performed  auch  additional  work  in  the  department  aa  may  be  required 
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In  Stmtkrit  the  candidate  mart  bftye  Tsceired  8ec<md-T««T  H«non  in  ClMaMr 
and  mnit  bare  taken  the  three  coonei  ia  Sanskrit  and  one  of  the  following: 
Qreek  and  Latin  1  (Comparative  FhilologjJ,  Hiitorj  16,  tfae  coarae  in  (Hd 
Iranian,  and  the  courae  in  Pah. 

In  (Baltic!  the  candidate  tnnat  have  taken  liz  electiTe  conraea,  with  tbe  liberty 
of  snbstitating  any  course  in  Sanakrit,  or  Coarse  10  in  Fine  Arts,  for  one  classi- 
cal coarse ;  most  be  able  lo  read  ordiaar^  Qreek  and  L«tin  at  sight  and  to  mite 
Qreek  and  Latin  prose ;  and  moat  have  taken  Second  Year  Honors  in  Claanes; 
but  students  admitted  to  college  as  Seoion  ma;  on  the  recommendation  of  As 
classical  instructors,  upon  erideuce  of  good  work  done  hj  them  elsewhere,  be 
eicnsed  from  the  eiaminations  for  Second-Tear  Honort- 

la  EngliiK  the  candidate  must  hare  taken  six  courses,  one  of  wliich  mosl 
be  an  electiTe  course  in  English  wrltiiig- 

la  Modem  lAieraivirt  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  French  and  Genua 
with  facility  at  sight,  and  mnst  liaTe  taken  two  elective  courses  in  English,  two 
in  French,  and  two  in  Oennan.  These  be  may  choose  from  among  the  ftdlow- 
ing:  —  in  English,  1,3,7,8,  11  (three  courses  and  two  half-courses)  ;  inFreneh. 
3,  4,  G,  6  (font  courses) ;  in  Qerman.  3,  6,  6,  7  (foar  cootses).  Coarse  3  ia 
Italian  or  Course  3  in  Spanish  ma;  be  substitated  for  any  French  or  aoy  Gennaa 
coarse  above-mentioned ;  but  no  tnbslitation  will  be  allowed  for  Eof^ish-  Tbe 
special  examination  of  every  candidate  will  include  a  tluMvngh  esaminalion  in 
the  works  of  some  author  to  be  determined  with  the  approval  of  the  comi^tteeaf 

In  Fh^topk^  the  candidate  must  have  taken  si 
and  7,  with  tiie  liberty  of  substituting  Coutse  8  in 
Philosophy. 

In  Poliiital  Science  tbe  candidate  must  have  taken  six  course*,  selected  fMs 
among  the  following:  Political  Economy  1,  1,  B,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  (four  courses  and 
four  half-courses) ;  History  11,  12,  18,  14,  16,  (five  courses) ;  Roman  Law  1,  t,l 
(one  conrte  and  two  half-courses) ;  provided,  however,  that  of  the  courses  se- 
lected one  shall  be  in  Political  Economy,  one  in  Constitutional  Law  (either  His- 
tory IS  01  14),  and  one  in  Jurisprodence  (either  History  IS  ot  a  course  ia  Somsa 
Law). 

In  Bittory  the  candidate  must  have  taken  sii  coones,  with  the  liberty  of  lak- 
stltudng  for  coarses  in  History,  one  in  Political  Economy  and  one  in  Bonaa 
Lav. 

In  JfunV  tbe  candidate  must  have  taken  five  coones,  and  mnst  also  pass  sb 
examination  in  Acoustics. 

In  Mai}unaiia  the  candidate  most  have  received  Seeond-Tear  Bonus  in 
Mathematics,  must  in  addition  have  taken  four  advanced  couraes,  and  most  siso 
present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

In  i%yitcs  the  candidate  mnst  have  taken  Course  8  in  Hatbemalict,  Coatfcs 
2,  4,  and  G  in  Physics,  and  two  other  courses  either  in  Physic*',  Mathematics,  as 
Chemistry,  and  must  also  present  a  satisfactory  tiiesis. 

In  Chaitittry  the  candidate  must  have  taken  five  conrset,  and  must  passaa 
eiaminalion  in  Chemical  Philosophy. 

In  Natural  Bittory  the  candidate  mnst  have  taken  six  conrses,  with  the  Itbef^ 
of  substituting  Course  2  in  Chemistry  for  one  course  in  Natural  History.  Ad- 
vanced work  in  the  Summer  School  of  Qeoiogy  may  be  counted  toward  Homss 
as  equivalent  to  Course  16,  bat  will  not  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachslw 
of  Art*. 
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In  evei7  owe  the  candidate  inait  puB  with  disUnctioii  thv  regnlar  eikmino- 
tioni  on  tti«  connea  required  of  him  m  >bo>e ;  mnat  also,  near  Ae  close  of  the 
Senior  year,  pass  a  ipecial  ezamination,  contacted  bj  a  committee  of  the  Facnltj, 
to  test  the  range  and  accaracy  of  hii  koovledge  of  the  subject  in  vhich  he  offers 
himself  for  Honors ;  and  mnst  preaent  inch  Theses  ai  ma;  be  required  of  him. 


SECOND-TEAK  HONORS  IN  CLASSICS  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

Second-Tear  Honors  of  two  grades  —  ffonori  and  Highttt  Hon^rt  —  are 
open  to  Sophomore*  and  Juniors,  and  to  Seniors  who  intend  to  be  candidates 
for  Final  Honor*  in  some  jear  after  gradaatioD;  they  an  open  to  Freshmen 
only  bj  special  rote  of  the  Facnl^. 

These  Honors  ate  awarded  \>j  the  Faculty,  on  the  recommendation  of  special 
eommitteea  of  ezaminera,  and  the  award  is  printed  with  the  annaal  Bank  lists 
and  in  tlie  Unirersi^  Catalogue. 

I.  C1.1BBICB.  —  Second-Tear  Honors  in  Clauict  are  awarded  on  two  con- 
ditions. The  first  condition  is  distinguished  excellence  in  classical  studiei 
amounting  to  four  eounet.  The  second  condition  consists  In  passing  with  dis- 
tinction a  special  ezamination,  directed  to  testing 

(a)  The  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight.  (The  pas- 
sages set  for  this  purpose  will  be  taken  from  the  following  writer*  only :  Homer, 
Aeicbylu*,  Sophocles,  Earipidea,  Aristophanes,  Tbucydidea,  Herodotai,  Xeno- 
phon,  Lysias,  Plato,  Demosthenes;  Terence,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullns, 
Propertins,  Orid,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Nepos,  Sallust,  Uvy,  Velleiua  Fatcrculus, 
Tacitns.) 

(&)  His  ability  to  write  Qreek  and  Latin  prose. 

(e)  Hi*  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  antiquities,  and  mythology; 
«f  Greek  and  Roman  literary  history,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  wriler*  named 
abore ;  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

This  special  examination  will  be  held  near  the  end  of  tbe  Academic  year. 

II.  Uathbmaticb.  —  Second-Tear  Honors  in  Mathenaiia  are  awarded  on 
two  conditions :  (1)  diatinguished  excellence  in  soch  mathematical  course*  a* 
may  be  approTed  for  candidate*  for  these  honors;  and  (S)  passing  wilh  dis- 
tinction  a  special  ezamination  which  may  be  extended  to  corer  tlie  whole  mathe- 
matical knowledge  of  the  candidate*.  The  special  examination  will  be  held  near 
tbe  end  of  tbe  Academic  year. 

The  following  conrses  are  thoae  regularly  approred  for  candidate*  for  Second- 
Tear  Honors  in  Mathematics :  — 

I.  ( Ar  rtudtnit  who  have  patted  iht  tltetive  admiuioit  examination  in  Matht- 
maiitt.)  Conrses  C,  O  (or  D  aa  gireu  In  I8M-fi6},  2,  and  8  (or  4  with  tiie  part 
of  Course  8  which  treats  of  the  Theory  of  EqnaUon*}. 

S.  (_For  rtuJeni*  vko  katie  not  paued  iht  elective  adtnitrion  examiaatiom  in 
Mathemaiia.)  Counei  A  and  B  (or  Coarse  A  alone,  as  giyen  in  1884-86),  O 
(or  D  M  given  in  lS84-8fi),  £,  2,  and  8  (or  4  with  the  part  of  Course  8  which 
treati  of  the  Theory  of  Bquationa). 

Subalitntion*  for  these  conrses  m^  be  allowed,  on  special  petition. 
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Table  of  Schooh  and  CoHegea  from  vikich  young  men  actwiUy  entered 
Harvard  College  from  1876  to  1885  indusive,  with  the  number 
thca  entered  from  each  in^ttution  in  each  year. 
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21 
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2 

1 
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I 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

I 
a 

1 

6 

1 
17 

8 

1 
1 
1 

11 

a 

Adelphl  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Albany,  N.Y.,  Academy 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Alfred.  N.  Y.,  Uiii*ereity 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Bpring*,  Ohio 

AppletoD  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  .   .   .   . 

Auburn,  Me.,  Edward  Little  High  School .... 
Baldwin  Unirenlty,  Berea,  Ohio 

Bangor.  Mb.,  Theological  Seminaiy 

'. 

2S 

; 

Baugher'e  Academy,  HanoTer,  Pa 

Berkeley  Gymnaamm,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal.  .   .   . 

Berkeley  School,  Boaton 

Berkeley  School,  New  York 

Bethany  College,  W.  Va. 

10 

21 

Bracken  Academy,  Greenlana,  N.  H 

Bromfleld  School,  Harvard 

Brookfleld  High  School 

1 
1 

T 

i 

1 

Brown,  H.  II.,  Private  School.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  . 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  1 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Latin  School 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Central  fflgh  School 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Clasiical  School 

10 

i 

2 
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Castine,  Me.,  High  School 

Chadwick 6. Pye,  Boya'  Prep.  8ch.,  Brooklyn, N.  Y. 

CharlierlMtitole,  New  York 

Chaae,  R.  H.,  Private  School,  Philadelphim  Pa.  . 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  Acidemy 

CleveUnd,  Ohio,  Central  High  School 

Ctereluid,  Ohio,  We»t  High  School 

Colbv  Academv,  New  London,  N.  H 

Colby  TJniverBlty,  WaterrUle,  Me 

i 

2 

CollegeofNewJewey,  Princeton,  N.J 

Colambift  College,  New  York 

Columbian  Dniveraity,  Washington,  D.  C 

1 
a 

2 

Corning,  N,  T.,  Free  Academy 

Cntler,  A.  H..PriTate  School,  New  York.   .   .   . 

Dearborn  Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.  J 

Decator,  111. ,  High  School 

i 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del 

DelawareLilerarylnMitute,  Franklin,  N.r.  .   .   . 

Denver,  Col.,  High  School 

Derby  Academy,  Hingham 

De  Veaw  College,  Suspearion  Bridge,  N.Y..  .  . 
Dickinson  College,  CarUsle.  Pa 

Bummer  Academy,  South  Byfield 

East  Maine  Conference  Seminary,  Bnckiport    ,   . 
Eayra,  Wm.  N.,  Private  School,  Boalon 

2 

Eton  College,  England 

E»eraon,D.S.,SchoolIorBoy«,NewYork.   .   . 
Fairview  Institute,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  .   .   . 

i 

i 

FortWayne,Ind.,  Central  Grammar  School.   .    . 

Pramingham  High  School 

Pranklin  and  ManhaU  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  . ' . 

Friends'  Academy,  New  Bedford 

Gardner  High  School 

OibbeD*  and  Beach,  Private  School,  New  York.   . 

s 
1 

i 
s 

3 

Gloucester  High  School 

Giiswold  College,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y 

i;i 

■!-'i 

Hartford,  Conn.,  High  School 
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Harvard  College  Uomfttrie.  or  Spedftt  Btadeut .   . 
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113    1 
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Haverford  College,  Pa. 
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1    1 
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IlUnoU  SUte  Normal  Unirertity,  Normal,  lU.  .   . 

1  1  a 
11.1 
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1  .  1 
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Kentucky  Unirereity,  Lezin^n,  Kj 

Kentucky  Wealeyan  College,  Millenlmrg,  Ky.  .   . 
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1  .  .  1 
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S    1    2    1    2 
.12   8 
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.     .    1 
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Madiion,  N.  J.,  Ctaiilcal  Ingtitate 

1 

Manpin'.  UnlTenity  School,  ElUcott  City,  Md.  .   . 
Hedford  mgb  School 

1    1 

12.2 
1    .     .     .    2 

Morae.  J.  H.,  PriTate  School,  New  Tork  .... 

Mt.  Pleuaot  MiUtaiy  Academy,  Sing  Slog,  N.  Y.  . 

New  Bedford  High  8cI)ool 

•■ 

T  "riTi 
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New  Raven,  Conn.,  HopUni  Grammar  School  .   .    , 
Newport,  R.  I.,  RoKen  Higb  School 
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Noble,  G.  W.  C,  PrivftW  School,  Boiton  ....   10 
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Ohio  AKTicDlt.  and  Mechan.  College,  Coluinbiu,  0.     . 
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1820 

24 

i   3 

25  I 
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Ketce  Christian  College,  College  City,  Cal 

Pitteburg,  Pa.,  Central  Hi^  School 

Portland,  Me.,  High  St^hool 

6l  '. 
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3    1 

11 

2 
8   1 

2     '. 
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11  : 
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G;4 
5.9 

2   3 
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St.  Jolin'B  College,  Fordliam,  N.  Y 

SI.  John's  School,  Sing  Sing,  N.T 1 

St.  Lawrence  Univereity,  Canton,  N.r 

8   i 
2   5 

2 
3 

2 
6    ^ 

■■■'' 

St.  Panl'B  Seliool,  Concord.  N.  H 3 

']' 

Salem  High  Si^hool 2 

Shd  Francifco,  Cal.,  Boys'  High  School 

6 
2 

4    2 
2    2 

5   3 

■|S 

Smith  Acaiiomv,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

6 

2    3 

I 

3    G 
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.    1 

Snnlhwei'lern  l*re9b.  Univemily,  Clarkaville,Tenn.     . 
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1     1 
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Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn 
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Ttoj-,  N.  T.,  High  School 

Tofto  College,  CoUegeHiU.  .  .  .  : 
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DnlTenltyof  California,  Berkeley,  C»l 

Univerai^  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DiilTerrit7ofDeBMoinei,Iova 

i 

3 
3 

i 
i 

nniversi^  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    .   .   . 
UnlTersit?  of  Pennejlvania,  Philadelphia,  Tt.  .   . 
UniTersily  of  Bocheater,  N.  T 

UniTeTsi^  of  the  City  of  New  York 

TTniverrity  School,  Chicago,  111 

Unlvewity  School,  Peter»bn^,V». 

UniT«r*it7  School,  San  Prancltco,  Cal 

ITrtMii  School,  San  FTandaco,  Cal 

Utica,N.T.,  Academy 

Vermonl  Academy,  Saiton'i  Hrer,  Tt. 

WftlUum  Hish  School 

Waraav,  N.  T.,  Union  School 

Waahington  UniTemity,  St.  Lonii,  Mo 

i 
I 

Weileytu  UniTerei^,  Middletown,  Conn 

Wetteni  Beaerre  Unl»eriity,  Cleyeland,  Ohio  .  . 

West  Newton  English  and  C1e«rical  School  .   .   . 

WhiM  t  Sykea,  Walnut  Hilb  Sch.,  Cincinnati.  0. 
Wilkea  Bane,  Fenn..  Academy 

WiUiama  College,  WiUiamrtown 

WUUMOQ  Seminaiy,  EmI  HMnptoa 

WilMD  and  Kellogg,  PriTato  School,  New  Tork  . 

i 
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3 
3 

S8 

1 

1 

i 
i 

3 
3 
f2 

18 

Wm.  Jewell  College.  LiberW,  Mo 

Wobnm  High  School 

WooniockBt,  B.  I.,  Hi^  School 

Worcester  Academy 

1 
28 

49 

4« 
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8  Bon>  Strisi,  Naw  York,  June  28, 188C. 
To  THB  FaumsHT  ijn>  Tuxowi  ov  Haxtaxd  Cou-saR.  CAUHMioaB. 

Okktluibv,  — 

Haring  been  giren  the  power  of  tttoraej,  mnd  intnuted  hj 
Frofeuor  TTOdall  with  the  da^  of  deliTering  into  jaai  pouea^n  a  nua  ti 
moDij  for  the  foiincUtion  of  a  permaaent  •cholanbip,  I  herewith  aeod  jot  a 
check  for  the  MDonot,  together  with  a  docoment  whicb  gtTci  effect  to  thii  ma*- 
actioa.  I  have  ako  thonght  it  proper  to  make  a  brief  atatement  conceralDg  the 
origta  of  thia  fond,  and  bow  it  baa  come  to  take  ita  pnaent  fonn,  premiaiiig  Ihtt 
a  complete  hiatory  of  the  matter  ii  cont^aed  in  the  volomea  depodted  tor  per- 
manent reference  in  the  Ubraiy  of  Columbia  College. 

At  the  aolicltation  of  nnmerona  fHenda  and  manjr  icienliflc  men,  Proftaaor 
Tyndall  came  to  thii  conntrj  in  the  year  13TS  to  delirer  a  coorae  of  adeotifle 
lecturea  in  aereral  of  ita  chief  citiea.  Diademing  all  porpoae  of  making  polt 
cut  of  the  nndertaking,  he  came  becaoae  of  the  aatnrancea  giren  that  aaeh  lac- 
torea  from  Ilim  would  be  of  great  public  ralne.  The  subject  cboaen  waa  plini- 
cal  optica,  and  the  great  leiaon  wbicb  be  aon^  to  inculcate,  aa  may  be  aeen  hj 
referring  to  the  rolume  in  whicb  the  lecturea  were  publiilied,  waa  dw  rahw  aod 
Importance  of  pure  adence,  and  the  great  retnlta  that  hare  come  from  itt 
theoretic  atndy  as  the  research  after  principlea  and  lawa,  and  with  no  rafeieaee 
'  to  ita  utilitarian  applicaliona. 

When  he  had  finished  hii  work  he  had  a  aurpina  on  hand  of  abont  918,000 
aboTs  expenieg,  and  the  queation  arose  how  the  money  waa  to  be  uaed.  Aa  it 
had  been  contributed  by  ^c  American  people  be  reaolTed  that  he  wonid  take 
none  of  it  away,  and  that  it  ahonld  be  devoted  to  the  Intereati  of  acience  in  Ob 
country.  After  conioltation  and  correepoodence  he  decided  to  leave  the  amoaM 
in  the  shape  of  a  trnat  ftind  in  the  hands  of  three  (S)  traateea,  and  that  Ika 
Income  from  It  ahonld  be  devoted  to  the  aiiistance  of  yonng  men  who  destred  ta 
go  abroad  and  pursue  acientiflc  study  In  the  European  niuTersities.  In  hii  letter 
of  inatmction  be  said :  "  I  desire  to  devote  thia  sum  of  thirteen  tbooaand  aad 
thirty-three  dollara  (|IS,OSS)  to  the  advancement  of  theoretic  adence  and  the 
promotion  of  original  research  in  tiie  department  of  Fhyaici  In  the  Daite4 
States."  GUgjbilltf  to  the  benefit*  of  the  trust  waa  defined  b;  ProfeseOTTyDdall 
by  limiting  it  to  "two  (a)  pnpila  who  may  have  evinced  dedded  talaati  la 
iniyrict,  and  who  may  expreii  a  determination  to  devote  their  live*  to  Ibu 
work."  Professor  Joseph  Henry  of  Washington,  Qeneral  Hector  Tyndale  of 
fldladelphia,  and  Mi.  E.  L.  Yonmana  of  Ifew  York,  were  appointed  aa  tiaateea, 
aod  it  was  provided  that  on  the  death  of  any  one  of  them  substitntei  ihouM  be 
chosen  by  the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sdencee.  When  FroftssM- 
Henry  and  General  Tyndale  died,  Presidoit  Barnard  of  Colombia  College  and 
Professor  Levering  of  Harvard  UniTersI^  were  appointed  by  Preeident  wtlUi* 
B.  Rogers  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sdences  to  fill  thdr  places. 

The  carrying  onl  of  this  generous  plan  the  tmateea  found  to  be  not  altogcAer 
free  from  difficulties.  The  income  was  at  first  insuffldent  to  support  tvn  ^ 
dents  abroad,  and  it  was  early  resolved  by  the  trustees  to  postpone  approfrisi- 
tions  fbr  a  time  until  the  accumulated  principal  would  fnmiah  inflldent  emsm: 
and  when  the  money  became  av^able  it  was  fonnd  not  so  eaiy  as  bad  bsaa 
expected  to  secure  students  with  the  requisite  qaaliflcatlons.    Althonch  ff^ 
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it  of  them  fkiled  to  fnlfll  the  required  condltioni.  Some 
good  appointmenta  were  mkde  wiUi  satla&ctOT;  reralti,  but  the  number  of  sta- 
denU  evincing  talent  tor  origiiuJ  tdentlflc  vork,  Mid  deilring  to  devote  their 
live*  to  it,  who  soaght  uilitance  to  go  »bro«d  for  the  pnrpoaei  ot  atndj,  were  to 
■mall  that  odIj  a  portioD  of  the  income  waa  coaanmed.  TIm  InTealmenta  made 
were  fortanate,  and  m  the  fnnd  rapidly  increaaed  it  waa  at  length  appsretit  that 
aome  change  ahonld  be  made  in  the  plan  to  aecnre  more  effectnallj  the  object 
Profeaaor  TjDdall  had  in  view.  Thii  it  was  thought  conld  be  beat  done  bj  put- 
ting the  money  in  charge  of  prominent  and  reapoualble  educational  InatitntloDa, 
which  recogniie  the  advance  of  acieuee  aa  among  the  objecta  to  be  yarded  aod 
promoted.  The  tnuteea  having  conaulted  with  Profeaaor  Tyndall  upon  thia  mat- 
ter, he  proposed  that  the  fund  ibonld  be  divided  into  three  (3)  equal  parte,  con- 
atltnting  the  foundation  of  three  (8)  icbolarahipa  in  Fh;alcal  Science  in  three 
(8)  American  inidtuliouB  —  the  Univeraity  of  Fennajlvania,  Harvard  Univer- 
litj,  and  Columbia  College,  New  York.  The  truateea  accordingly  tranaferred 
tbe  fund,  amouutiDg  to  thirtj-two  thousand  fonr hundred  dotlara  (fS2,4O0),back 
to  the  poaaeaalon  of  the  original  donor  to  be  diatrlbnted  hj  him  among  such  col- 
leges aa  ho  might  designate. 

I  have  thought  it  deairahle  to  make  the  foregoing  atatement  that  you  may 
tmderatand  the  circumatances  under  which  the  fund  comes  into  ;onr  poaaeaalon. 
Profeaaor  Tyndall  haa  not  been  strict  or  formal  in  faia  reqniaition  upon  the  Col- 
lege authoritiea  aa  to  Uie  uae  the;  ahidl  make  of  the  donationa.  But  the  pnrpoae 
he  baa  had  in  mind  baa  been  plain  from  the  ontaet  and  will  be  a  anfflcient  guide 
to  you  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  The  noble  pnrpoae  of  the  endowmenta, 
the  magnitude  of  the  gifta,  the  generous  aelf-aacriflce  of  the  donor,  who  freely 
Gontriboted  hia  time  and  labor  in  preparing  and  delivering  the  lectures,  and  die 
fcct  that  the  money  was  eagerly  given  by  the  American  people  to  liaten  to  one 
of  tbe  moat  elevated  and  instmctive  aeriea  of  lectures  ever  delivered  in  thia 
conntr; ;  all  these  circnmstances  seem  to  require  that  these  acholarahips  should 
be  of  a  high  class,  that  they  ahonld  &vor  and  encourage  original  icieutlflc  work, 
and  be  so  administered  aa  to  be  an  honor  alike  to  tbe  beneficiaries,  to  the  Inatita- 
tiona  who  accept  the  tmat,  and  to  tbe  illnatriona  founder  to  whoae  ringle-miaded 
devotion  to  the  intereata  of  pure  science  this  splendid  benefitction  la  due. 
With  great  reapect,  very  truly  yours, 

WIUJAM  W.  APPIBTON. 

To  ALL  TO  WHOM  THHB  FsiamiTTB  sR*u.  ooHB :  Bb  ri  KHowir:  thai  John 
{fgnd^,  Profeaaor  of  Natural  Philoaophy  in  the  Boyal  Inatitution  of  Great 
Britain,  D.C.L.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S.,  P.C.8.,  having  in  the  years  1872  and 
18TS  given  a  series  of  lecturea  in  varioua  citjes  of  the  United  Statea,  tbe  net 
proceeds  wbereof  he  appropriated  towards  tbe  education  of  young  men  in  the 
United  Statea  who  ahonld  evince  decided  talent  In  Physics,  which  appropriation 
haa  hitherto  failed  of  Its  object  and  reaulted  only  in  tbe  increaae  of  the  fund  by 
judicioua  management  from  about  $18,000  to  932,400,  and  the  aaid  John  Tyndall 
atiU  de^ring  to  efibct  the  purpose  aforesaid,  having  determined  to  entrust  the 
■aid  fund  in  equal  ahares  to  Sartard  OoUige,  Cambridge,  to  Columbia  College 
in  the  (7t<y  of  JVew  York,  and  to  the  Univertity  of  Fenmylvania.  Now  the 
•aid  John  Tyndall,  acting  herein  by  Witliam  W,  Appltton  of  the  City  of  Hew 
York,  hla  attorney  in  fact,  does  by  these  presents  give,  grant,  and  make  over  to 
Oe  Ftetident  and  FeUov>»  of  Sarvard  ColUge  the  aum  of  Ten  thouiand  eight 
kundrtd  doUar*  («10,800)  lawful  money  ot  the  United  Stales  to  hold  to  them 
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and  their  BiicceMon  forever:  Upok  ihitst  to  keep  tbe  uune  jndldoiuly  hmI 
tttelj  imeMed,  uid  to  ftpplj  tbe  whole  net  inoome  thereof  in  Bnppoitiiig  or 
Mairtii^;  to  lupport  one  or  more  American  pufnls  who  ma/  hATe  shown  decided 
taleuta  in  Fh;>ics,  and  preferahl;  sach  m  shall  expreas  tbe  determinstiM  to 
devote  their  livea  to  the  adrancement  of  theoretic  Science  and  ori^nal  inTevdga- 
tion  in  that  department  of  leaminft. 

Sach  person  so  assisted  shall  be  either  %  graduate  or  a  student  in  some  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  Universi^,  but  not  necessarily  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

Sit  studies  and  researches  maj  be  conducted  at  such  places  in  America  oi  at 
snch  Eoropean  nniTersities  as  may  be  considered  most  desirable  and  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Academic  Council  of  Harvard  Dnlversi^. 

8vA  asaUtance  may  be  continued  to  the  same  student  from  year  to  year  to 
long  as  may  be  reconuneDded  by  the  Academic  Council,  but  the  appcrfntawiit 
must  be  renewed  annnally  and  only  apon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  incombent 
is  fnlfllUngthe  purpose  of  the  endowment.  The  student  should  be  required  fhxa 
time  to  time  to  ftunish  evidence  of  his  fideli^,  proflciency,  and  good  chancter. 

I/in  the  course  of  any  year  no  student  of  sufficient  abUi^  and  promiae  ^all 
require  aid  from  said  ftind  or  for  any  reason  the  whole  income  of  aaid  fund  sbill 
not  be  expended  the  surptna  may  either  be  added  to  the  principal  ot  may  be  ex- 
pended in  addidon  to  the  income  of  a  subsequent  year  or  yean. 

Tie  President  and  Fellowi  are  authoriied  at  their  discretioo  to  impose  tndl 
conditionB  and  malce  inch  reqoirementt  upon  the  retnpient  of  aid  flrom  eaid  fnad 
as  will  best  secure  his  futhful  devofion  to  the  purposes  of  this  foimdation. 

If  by  any  means  it  shall  h^ipen  at  any  time  or  times  that  the  spetdflc  purpose 
of  this  foundation  cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  its  general  purpose  shall  not 
thereby  be  defeated,  bat  the  av^lable  Income  shall  be  applied  in  some  mamier  to 
tbe  advancement  of  Science. 

The  Scholarth^  hereby  founded  may  be  designated  as  ttaeVoki  7)pidaB 
SAolarihip. 

In  WiTHBSB  Whkbsov  the  said  John  Tyndall  by  his  attorney  aforesaid  katb 
hereunto  get  his  hand  and  seal  thia  twentieth  day  of  June  one  thouand  d^ 
hundred  and  eigbty-flve. 

And  tbe  said  the  iVsndml  and  fVCiom  of  Banard  CoiUgt  accept  the  mU 
trust  and  in  token  thereof  have  affixed  their  corporate  seal  to  these  present*. 

JOHN  TYHDAIX,  (Seri.] 

By  William  W.  Lttixtan,  his  attorney  in  fad. 
PRESIDENT   AND  FELLOWS   OF  HARTABD   COLLEGE, 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Resident.  [Seal] 

State  or  New  Tobk,  ) 

CiTT  AMD  Comcrr  ov  New  Tosk,  J 
On  this  2Sd  day  of  June,  1885,  before  me  penonally  came  Wliam  W.  Affli- 
ton,  to  rae  known,  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  attorney  of  John  TyndaH  tbs  In- 
dividual described  in  and  who  by  his  said  attorney  executed  the  fbregoing  inin- 
ment,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  same  as  the  act  and  defd  of 
John  Tyndall  therein  described  and  for  the  purposes  therein  meottoned  by  riitae 
of  a  power  of  attorney  duly  executed  by  the  said  John  Tyndall  bearing  date  lbs 
2Tth  day  of  March,  1886. 

QEOBQE  H.  LOTS. 

Notary  Patdic,KiigiO»- 
Cert  filed  In  New  ToA  Co.,  N.  T. 
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rx. 

8UMMABT    OF    STUDENTS   IN   THE    UNITEBSITT    AT    THE 
BEGINNINQ  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAB  1884-85. 
College 

Senion ISl 

Jonion S34 

BophomoKi *  .    2M 

ErediDMii 25S 

Special  Stad«oto TO 

1006 

IMtM^  School 26 

lAW  School U3 

LAwrence  Sclenliflc  School 28 

Medical  School 249 

]>eiiUl  School 36 

Buf  Bey  Institation >   .   .  6 

School  of  Velerinaiy  Hedidne    .   ,   .    • 21 

Candidate!  for  ffigher  Degrees 49 

Holden  of  Fellowships 9 

Besident  Graduatei  not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 12 

Whole  number  of  stadenta 1S94 

Deduct  for  nameB  Insertedinore  Ihau  once g 

16S6 
Feritmt  leko  atttndtd  Ae  Sumnttr  Cowttt  tn  Smnm  mi  1886. 

Chendstrjr 26 

Number  of  CeriiJIeata  iuued  to  Women  in  188S, 
Final  Exuuinatioii ..■.«■.......      1 


ACADEMIC  HONORS  FOB  THE  TEAB  18S4-«5. 

C0M)»VCB1IEKT,   JCTNB   24,    1886. 

OraUont. 
ABfanB  OoBDON  Wbbstbb,  Abmbb  EaNBaT  Stbovo, 

WiLLUH  Cbbistoph&b  Smith,  Hgnbt  Tubodobx  Hildbbtb, 

Chabi^b  Uathbb  Habbihotoh,  Hooh  Ekhbt  Bbo^ait, 

Bakckoft  Gheoasdi  Datis,  Daniel  Whxiam  Lothmait, 

Lawbbhob  LiTcnFiELD,  VicTOB  Clutoh  Aldbbboh, 

Qbobob  Abthub  Cbaoih,  Chasles  Wbblbt  Bibtwbll, 

WiLUAM  Fbakois  Bacok,  Cbablbb  AcaUBTUB  Stbdho. 

Diutrtaiiont. 
COaklbb  Bebtib  Glbaboh,  Cbarlbb  Fbedebio  Caxbibb, 

JoWFK  MAMBriBLD  LoNO,  Allin  Howabd  Chambebi.ur, 

HOBACB  Datid  Abhoui,  Theodobh  DinTBAM, 

Gbobob  FAinnxxxoT  Dathwoeti  Bdvabv  Ibtibo  Smitb, 
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KiCHAKD    Au>EICH, 

Otto  BaBniaAKD  Hanibh, 

El»WlBD  Bl^KB  TOUMO, 

DuitEL.  Kbujhks, 
Qbokob  Paibbankb  FisTKii>a>, 
EowiBs  Ttijib  Edokrlbt, 
Josaptt  Adxj.  Hill, 
Obosoi  Bxas  NumK, 
Sakobl  limam  FosxxK, 
LoKDio  WOAST  Battui, 

ROUJTD    WnAXAM   BOTDBH, 

LwtKAXD  Bbown  Cl&sk, 
JOHH  HcGkbsob  Ooodalb, 
Cbablbb  Cabbou.  Eiita, 

JOHH  JOHJN   COLOXT, 

Bkitbbt  IiAWMBaoa  Thatbb, 

BOBBKT   fiXBTIOS   GOKH^Ji, 

WiUJUi  Bhu>bh  Nobu, 

Cl-l&XIICB    Wu-TIB    AtKB, 


Gboboe  Wdauh  RoLn, 
Chablbb  Aubtm  S^mn, 
Gbobob  Ricbasd  Bumi, 

WnUAM  LXVKUTT, 

HiBAM  Wakbbit  Wadswobth, 
Bbhbi  FoaTBK  Lswifl, 
Amdbbw  Hbhikaw  Wakd, 

FbKDKBIO    ItBI    CASmTIB, 

Abtbob  EXITH, 
Eliot  Noktov, 

HlBUXD    COOOeWBLl.    HOBBB, 

WiLLUM  Wabbbh  Wixblow, 

SlMUKL   SbABT   WaTSOH, 

Waltkb  Allek  Halbbbt, 
John  Bbbed  Nbwhau^ 

WAI.TBB   DBWBBS  KOBBBTS, 

Stbfhbh  Smith  Babtlbtt, 

EOBBBT    BlOAB    BiCBTOBD, 

Fbavcu  Wdctkbop  Wkitb, 
Uabthi  LDTHBm  B*i»romD, 


Chablbh  Albzaiidbb  Whittbmou, 

CHAimCBT   GOODKICK   pABZBB, 
ThBOPHILUS    HUHTIHOTOIt    BOOT, 

JoHH  Fbucui  Mahodxi, 
Edwabd  Dudlbt  Uabsh, 
JoHH  Fhjlhcib  Holluid, 
Bbdbbn  Fxtibboh, 
Paul  Shifmaic  DBAn, 
Gbobob  Sidhbt  Ttiob, 
Louis  Lmcout  Jacssox, 
Chaklbi  Aubbi  Fxtbbsob, 
John  Hatb  Gabdihbb, 

WlLLIAK    MOBBOW    McIMITM, 
FaLMBB    EuJS    PsBaBSBT, 

John  B.  HcAbthub, 
Fbaitx  Lonu  Yam  Clbbt, 
John  Saxbubn  PuLLm, 

ESTABD    TbBBT    SaHTOBD, 

Jambb  Ebbd  Tocoh . 
IH$qMititionM. 

Edwabd  Eibk  Ebbf, 
Fbbdbbio  Ecobhb  FvrrBB, 
Kathav  Evkbt  Cownw, 
Stephkh  Abhold  Bailbt, 
Waltbb  Folobb  Obbbbmam, 
Ctbub  Wbvdbll  Ibuh, 
Edtabd  Isaac  Kikbal  Ifons, 
Edwabd  Fbarbliu  Woods, 
Edboh  Lbokb  Wanaax, 
WnjjAM  Whabtoh  Smtth, 
Jakbb  Eibkb  Fadldiho, 
Bobbbt  Fields  Sihbb, 
Fbbdbbic  Adbiad  Dblako, 
John  SiMPBiflS, 
EzBA  Palm  BR  Mills, 
Albioh  Otis  Wetherbbb, 

FbAHK    JOBIAH    BOWKAIT, 

ALTRBD  WiLUAJf  HoiT, 

JusTiK  Fbbbi  Mihbb, 

Abtbds  Fattbuqh  Chadbodub. 


HONOBS    AT    GRADUATION. 

In  CSattict. 
Hbkbt  Thbodobb  Hildbbth,  SLglNsl  Howu 

Chablbs  Bbbtib  Qlbasob,  Hmon. 

Dambl  William  Loiemax,  Hooon. 

Abbbb  Bbmbst  Stboko,  Honon. 

Fbamk  I.O0U  Tab  Clsbt,  a.b.  (_Ob*ri*n  (Mkg$),  Bona*, 
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£t  Englith. 

JoHH  Sakbusii  Phillips,  a.b.  (JTmoi  CoUtgt),  Bonon. 

William  Chbistophke  Smith,  Hodom. 

Hbbbbrt  Etblbth  Gkbehb,  a. a.,  1881,  "Boaaa. 

In  FkitotepKy. 
Chablm  AuaoBTUS  Sthoro,  a.b.  (I7n*t>.  of  Roeht^er),  HlgheM  Honora. 

In  Folitieai  Sntnet. 
Edward  Tbekt  Sadtosd,  a.b.  {UnUr.  of  Ttnntutt),  Honors. 

In  Hutory. 
Craslbs  Fkbderic  Carbibb,  Honors. 

Chablbs  Mathbb  Habbinotoh,  Honors. 


Clabbhcb  Walter  Atbr, 


In  Mdthtmatiet. 


Abthub  Gobdon  Webbtbb, 


Jambs  Rbbd  Tocok, 


In  Jfaiwal  Bittory. 


SECOND-TEAR   HONORS. 

In  Clastiet. 
Juniors : 

Everett  Vbrokibs  Abbot, 

Charles  Buel  Flbtcheb, 
Sophomores  .- 

Homer  Worthinqtom  Braihabd, 

WlLTOH  Lincoln  Currieb, 

Ck abler  ALLBRton  Cdshmah, 

Ellis  Lob  in  o  Drbsel, 

Albbrtcs  True  Dddlbt, 

MtBOH   AuODSTttt   LOCBHAN, 

Edward  I  b  vino  Man  let, 
Frank  Chebteb  Sodthwobth, 
Walteb  Ratmond  Spaldino, 
Stephen  Bbrribh  Stanton, 

WiNTHROP  TlSDALE  TaLBOT, 


Highest  Honors. 
Honors. 
Honors. 
Honors. 
Honors. 
HoDors. 
Honors. 


Honors. 
Highest  Honors. 
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WiLLiui  Fooo  OsaooD,  Highest  Hontm. 

Bntmi  GnmriaoN,  •                           Highett  Hoaon 

ALrKBD  HiHST  Llotd,  Honors. 

Fkue  Huiiltoh  Undkktood,  HonoM. 


Edoab  BooKraaHiM,  HoDon. 

CautLBi  Shabpi-kss  Pastosiuh,  Honon. 

JoBKPH  Bdokitb  Wauub,  Hodoi). 


HONOEABLB  MENTION  AT  GRADUATION. 

VioTOs  Cloton  Ald^uoh.     En^lith  Oon^orition;  Pkiiotophn. 

&0H1KD  Alduch.    Englith  Conpotitiim ;  Politieal  Mkonomi/. 

HoKAOB  Datid  Abnold.     Sngtith  CompotUion ;  Naturai  Bittory. 

Clabbhob  Wu.teb  Atbb.     Miuie, 

Stefmbb  Abnold  Bailbi.     Engluh  Compotttum;  Gtmian;  PmtA. 
'    SiBPRBV  Smith  Babtlett.     English  Coti^oaition ;  FkUotopKy. 

LoBWO  WoABT  Battbn.     Englttk  OompoMHion;  I^iiotophy. 

Chablbi  Wbblbi  Birtwell.     Englith  Companion;  I\Uotopky. 

GiOBOB  RiCHABV  BbiMK.     Engliih  ComponOon;  FKilotop\y;  Jfaiural  Eiterf. 

Fbadk  Jobiah  Bowhah.     FKitoiopht/. 

HoGB  Hbnbt  Bbooah.     Engliih  Composition;  MaihetKatitt ;  Fkytitt- 

Fbbdbbic  Itbb  Cabpbhtbb.    Hittory. 

Chablbb  Fbbdebic  Cabbibb.     Hittery. 

Akthcb  Fattbbbom  Chadboitkhb.    Naiwral  Hittary. 

Lbohasd  Browv  Clabk.     Natwral  Eittory. 

Natkah  Emebt  COFm.     Hirtory. 

JoBK  JoBLiM  CoLORT.     PoUtieol  EcOTiomy ;  Bittory. 

Obobob  Abthdb  Cbaioih.     English  Cotnpotition ;  Jfaiurai  ffittory. 

Oboboi  pArHTLBROT  Datidsob.     MathtmoticM ;  Fhynet. 

Baboboft  Gbbbaku  Datib.     English  Oompotiiion ;  History. 

FtBDBBra  Adriam  Dblabo.     Natural  History. 

Thboikib*  Dckhan.     Qrtek;  Latin. 

Bdwabd  Ttlbb  Edobblt.     Otrman;  HatttrtU  History. 

Joair  Hatb  Gabdikxr.     Orsek. 

Cbablbb  Bbbtib  Glbasob.     Orttk;  Latin;  SngUsh  CemposMon, 

John  HcOrboor  Ooodau.     History. 

BoBBRT  9tet80K  Gobhax.     Folitieol  Economy. 

Waltbb  Folcbb  Gbbbnhak.     English  Composition;  I\ilosopkg. 

Walibi  Allbh  Halbbrt.     English  OomposiHon;  History. 

Otto  Bdbinbard  Hahbbm.     Politieat  Economy ;  History. 

Cbablbb   Hatbbb  Habbjboton.      English  Composition;  BiHtital  SesMVI i 

Hbhbt  Tobodokb  Hildrbth.     Ortek;  Latin;  English  Cbn^msiiien. 
JoaapB  Adha  Hu-i..     Qredc;  English  Composition. 
Uarlakd  Cooswbll  Hobbb.     Great;  English  Onnposiiion. 
loan  FBADOts  Hou,Ai[D.    PolititalJkonomy i  History. 
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Alfbbd  WiLUUf  Hon.     IftUurai  Biitory. 

CzxDfl  WnrsBLL  lusa.    Citemittry^ 

XjODIS  Lncoui  Jackbon.     Chanittry ;  Natural  Sittory. 

Edwakd  Kibk  Kwtr.    Snglitk  Gam^ontient. 

AsTKint  KsiTH.     Oretk;  Natural  HiMtory. 

VlAintTLiAin  LiHQBAT  Keixitsx.     SemiUe  Langvagta. 

CBAK1.RH  C^XKOLL  KmQ.     EngluJi ;  Bni/luk  Oomp<mtion;  PoliticalSconamf ; 

Wnxujf  Lmtskbtt.     ffnat. 

HiMBT  FosTEB  Lbwis.      SngliA  OowfotHitm;  Ohemirtry;  Natural  Hittery. 
Lawkbro  IirrasiTBU>.     NaturtU  Butory. 
JosBPB  JtAHSViBLD  LoKO.     SnglUk  CompotMon;  Ph/itoiopky. 
DumL  WiLUAM  LoTHiUK.     Orttk;  Latin;  SngUih  Conpotitiim. 
Jobs  B  McAbthitb.     Engluh  Con^otitian;  Sitiory, 
WnxuH  HoRBOW  HcIkkbs.    PoHtiealEamonyi  HiMtory;  MathnuMei. 
3osv  !Feahcu  Mahoitbi.     JVotura/  Hittory. 
Bdwakd  Dddlbt  Massh.     Qrtdc. 
EiHA  Pauuk  Milu.    £Mory. 

JnsriH  FzBST  Mutbb.     Englitk  Coptpotitio* ;  Oermati. 
JoHK  Bbkei)  Newbau-     Flnloiophy. 

WiLLUM  BaiJ>BN  NoBLB.     Snffluh ;  Englirh  Oompotition ;  Political  Seonony. 
Sdwaxs  Isaac  Kimbai.  Hotbb.    Jfiitu. 
Qeobqk  Rbad  Ndttbk.     mioMopKy. 
Qborsb  Faibbamkb  Fabtbidob.     FhiloMophy. 
Jakbs  Kibk>  Padu>iho.     BUory. 
Cbakiab  A1.BBBI  FxTXXBOir.    Mathtmatiet. 
RBiFsm  Pbtbbcom.     PolHieal  Economy ;  Naturai  ffittory. 
John  Sambubm  PmLura.     EngUch;  EngtitK  OompotiiUM. 
-  Pauub  Ellis  Pbbsbbbt.    PoliiictU  Bconomy. 
Fbumbio  EnoBNB  PuvFBB.    Notorol  Sittory. 
Cbablbs  Pbobsbb  Bobirsoh.     Hitory. 
BnwABD  Draxb  Rob.    I^iloiopKy. 
Qeobob  William  Rolib.     Cktwittry. 
WiLLiAJi  Noblb  Boubdt.     Englii\. 

Edwabd  Tbbbt  Sahvobd.    Engliih  Oompontioni  Political Etonomy ;  Bitlory. 
BoBBKi  Fields  Sous.     Politicai  Eeoitopty. 
JoBB  SmPEiBS.     Natural  ffiiiory. 

Bdwabo  Ibtiho  Smith.     English  CompoiHion;  Mathtmatiet. 
William    Chkuiophbb    Smith.       Qratk ;     EngUsh ;    Snglith    Covifotition ; 

Hittory. 
WniuM  Whastoh  Smith.     Natural  Hittory. 
Jambc  Jaoksov  Stobkov.     Natural  Hittory. 

Abxeb  Ebnbst  Stboro.     Qrtek;  Latin;  Engliak  Competition ;  Mdthanatiet. 
Chaklxs  Adoubtiis  Strono.    miotophy. 

Ebhbct  Lawkxhob  Thatbb,     SnglitK  Compotition ;  I\iloiophy. 
William  Stdnxt  Thatbb.     Gmk. 
OROBas  SicBBT  Ttlob.    Siu/tith. 
B^HK  Louis  Vam  Clbbv.     Ort*k. 
AxiiBBW  Hbhshaw  Ward.     Oretk. 

Samubl  Snabt  Watsoh.     Engliwh  Compotiiion ;  Political  Etotuimy;  ffittory. 
Aktbdr  Oobimn  Wbbmrr.     Englith  GompoiMon;  Maihtmaiict;  Pkytict. 
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Aunos  Oru  Wsthbkbkb.     Oridc. 

FKurau  WniTBKor  Wnrnt.    Naiwral  HiOcry. 

BDaoiT  Lsom  Whuiixi.    Sittory. 

Ckisues  Ai.BitwDHB  Wbittinoks.     PoUHtal  Btonamjf. 

Wiu-UN  Waxssh  Wnn^w.     BngUMh  Ooti^<mtio»;  IlHtoMfkf. 

Si>WABD  Fbahkuii  Woods.     0srma». 

Jaxm  Kbed  Tooom.     JVo/itFoi  Rittoty. 

EswAJW  BulKb  Toumq.     Foiiiieat  Beonowa/;  Bittory, 


The  foUoirliig  rtadeot*  reoeiTed  booki,  called  "  Datan,"  tram  tbe  fiiiiitJirtM 
of  Bdvud  HopMiu,  for  excelUnce  in  •cboUrthip : — 

FrahmML  of  1883-84. 
Framklin  Elmxk  ELLawosTH  WuavTOX, 
CHABLCi  Sfaouu.  Thokfsok, 
JoKH  Hbnbt  Qut. 


1  0/  J8fi*-fl5. 

Eeea  Biplbi  Tkatss,  Ricbiad  Clabd  ILunnire,  Jb., 

WniUM  AnoDSTim  Iaaht,  Juhb  Lokb, 

Haximb  B6cbeb,  CaULLas  Hatkf  Goodwhi, 
BowT.u(D  BLnnrBBflUBm  MiAurr,  Mabbbuj^  Bntwxu.  Gi.uucb, 

FsAMX   BZTBXLT  WlLLUMS,  WlLLUM   OoODKICH  TBOMTOOir, 

Fkbd  B*T>a  IiCHD,  Jahm  Axdeesov  Bulbt, 

BtJSBBLL  DUAJfB,  Abtbhk  Lidcolr  Howabd, 

JoEM  WiLLUjf  Hbhst  WjkUtwti,  Ekmbbt  Bbkxakd  CBxnowBra, 

Edward  Atbst  HuumuK,  WmnDxu,  Fhillipb  Ei.Biin, 

FatuP  UxiiAVcraoR  HAMMBn,  Howakd  Bibbs  Qibsob, 

Pbbdbrice  Howard  Mbuib,  Robsri  HioaixsoR  Fdllbb, 

WnxuM  Fbidb  HBin>BBW>H,  Bbriuji  Piob, 

Cabboll  Bvbbbtt  Edsox,  Samdbl  Fostbb  VcClmiki,  Jr., 

Clabbbcb  Wiuard  Glbasoit,  Hbmbt  AixaroH  Pouvobd. 

BOWDOIN 


WiLUAM  Chbistophbr  Siuns,  Smior. 

SraVBR  Dow  RlCHARDSOH,  JtmioT. 

Thomas  Paxbek  Babborx,  Jnnior. 


WiLUAx  HoRTon  FuLLRRTOB,  Joiilor. 
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m.  i. 

Hbkkt  Thsodorb  Hildbkth,  Senior. 

BOIXaTON  PEIZES   FOR  ELOCUTION. 

Firtt  PriztB. 
WiLUAN  HaRBT  Baldwih,  aftbeCUu  of  16SS. 
Odib  Babmbs  Eobbrtb,  of  tfae  Clasi  of  18S6. 

Second  Frizt*. 
Wn-LIAM  MOBTOH  FcLLRBTOH,  of  the  CIsM  of  1866. 
Jambs  Hznbt  Faihb,  of  the  Class  of  1886. 
Qeosob  Santataka,  of  the  CUos  of  1686. 


xn. 

DEGREES. 


Bocheloraof  Artaof  theCluaof  1885 181 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  former  Clasa 1 

Bactielara  of  Divinitj 6 

Bachelors  of  Law 16 

Bachelor  of  Law  (out  ofconrse)      1 

Doctors  of  Medicine 63 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine S 

Bachelor  of  Science  (out  of  course) 1 

Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science 1 

Civil  Engineers 4 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 4 

Hasters  of  Arta 13 


HONORARY    DEGREES. 


DoctOTt  of  Laie*. 

AI.BXAKDBB   AflASSIZ, 

Jakes  Coolidob  Caktbb, 
Benjamih  Aftbobp  Qodld, 
Jahbh  Eliot  Cabot, 
HoBBnx  Wtwam. 


Matter  of  Aril. 

HbHBT   FlTZOILBBBT   WaTBBB. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  0VEBSEER3  POE  1885. 

To  titii  the  UiaiitrtUy. 

The  Presdkrt   of  tee   Boaod  or  The  Sborbtuit  ot  ihc  Boabb  o 

Otzrseebs.  Bduoatioh. 

HU  EXCKL1.BHCI   THE  OoTEBNOB.  THB    SRCEBTABT    OP    TSK    BOABS   0 

HuHOHOBTHELIBDTBNANT-OoTBEKOE.  OTSBaBBBft. 

The  pBESiDEirr  op  the  Sbkatb.  The  Chubmait  of  bach  of  thb  Tu 

The  Spbakbb  op  thb  House  op  Bkp-  itixo  CoNMiTTBBa. 
bbbxiitatitbs. 

To  mtii  the  (Allege.  —  Ott  Oovgmmeni. 

MOOBFIBLD  StOEBT,  EDWDT  F.    SbATBB, 

Abdbbw  p.  Feabost,  Theodobb  Lthaic, 

E.  E.  HaI-B,  CHAB1.EB  B.  CoDMAjr, 

Lbtbbbtt  Saltoicstau.,  Albxaitdbb  McKebzib, 

Ai^xxmveb  ikOASSiz,  Lb  Baboh  BnBaBi.L, 

Uobbili.  Wtmah,  Johh  Nobi-b, 

BlCHABD  M.  HoDOBfl,  Joffit  D.  Washbubh. 

John  T.  Mobhb,  Jb., 

To  vini  tht  OoUtge.  —  <M  Language*. 

Theodobb  Ltmab,  Bobbbi  Shaw  Smon, 

BoBKBT  D.  Smith,  Thomas  Curhipo, 

WnxiAJi  J.  BoiJ'B,  HoKATio  a.  CuBTU, 

Bobebt  E.  Babbon,  Fbahcu  Peaboot,  Jb., 

Cabi,  Wolpp,  Wnj.iAM  T.  Habsis, 

Fbakcib  a.  Watbbhodsb,  Williaii  Epbbbpt, 

John  Holmes,  Bdssbix  Obat, 

Hbhbt  W.  Hatkbs,  Hbhbt  F.  Seab*. 
joaquui  m.  tobbuo, 

To  viiH  ih»  OoUegt.  —  On  Bhetorit  and  SngliA  Liitrattm. 

Chables  B.  Codmah,  Henbt  W.  Foots, 

JoHH  T.  MoBSE,  Jb.,  Josuh  Qudtct,  Jb., 

BooBB  WoLcorr,  William  Wasbbh, 

aEOBox  B.  Chajbb,  Bbooks  Adams. 

To  ntii  th«  Oolkge.  —  On  Hiitory  and  Political  Seiau*. 

JoBV  T.  Mobsb,  Jb.,  Wiluam  P.  ATKuraoa, 

BntBT  C.  LoDOB,  Bdwabd  Q.  Pobtbb, 

SOLOHON  LlirCOLB,  ABBOTT  LaWKEHCE, 

Albzamxibb  McB^ehiib,  Samiiel  Eliot, 

Bbooks  Adanb,  Johh  D.  Waihecbv. 
Saxuxl  F.  HcCiiBaet, 
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To  vitit  the  CoUtgt.  —  On  PkiloiopJHf. 
AirDBEw  F.  Pbabodt,  Jobbfh  B.  Wabnbb, 

JoHTT  fisKB,  J.  Elliot  Cabot, 

Albiawdm  HcKxtrin,  Howard  Siocktoh. 

G.  A.  QoxDOv, 

7b  »Mfl  fA«  (!oUtgt.—  On  Maihtmatiet,  Pliyna,  and  ChetnUtrj/. 

Emm  P.  Sbatkb,  Damiei.  B.  Haius, 

WnxuM  Watsob,  Oeoroe  T.  LavaKarT, 

J.  B.  BCHXLB,  CHAiratKO  Whitakbb, 

E.  D.  Leatitt,  Jb.,  Fbancis  Blaeb,  Jr., 

OuvBR  F.  Wadswoktb,  Walter  C.  Cabot, 

Robbbi  Akobt,  Gbobgb  E.  Bbioob. 

To  viiH  the  OoUega.  —  On,  Haivrat  ffiitory. 
MoBsnx  WiMAH,  B.  Pdhpellt, 

Thbodobb  Ltmam,  Alphecb  Packard,  Jr., 

Albzakdeb  Aoabbiz,  William  H.  Niles. 

To  vmt  Ike  College.  —  Oit  Fine  Art*  and  Mueio. 

Lbtebett  Saltohstall,  JoHir  S.  Bwioht, 

JoBH  O.  Saroeht,  Charles  G.  LoRtiro, 

8-  L.  Thorrdieb,  Arthcr  Rotcb, 

WiujAM  F.  Apthobp,  Fbbdbrick  CsOWHingHlKLD 

Charles  A.  CcxiiiiroB,  Stabtoh  Blake. 
W.  P.  P.  Lohqfellow, 

To  virit  Hm  DMnUy  School. 

B.  B.  Hale,  Tkohab  Hill, 

pHiLLiPa  Brooks,  F.  W.  Holland, 

Abdbew  p.  FBABDur,  Alexakdbr  HcKevzik, 

Jakbb  p.  Clabkb,  Artbmas  B.  Mdzzbt, 

Edward  H.  Hall,  Waldo  BiooiirBON, 

Ltsaxder  Dickebmar,  Chablbs  F.  Dolb, 

Fkabcib  B.  Hornhbooee,  Abtkur  Brooks, 

Fbxhxliii  Johhsov,  Brooks  Hbrtord, 

Hbbrt  W.  Footb,  Ekdioott  Feabodt. 

To  vieti  the  Law  School. 

William  O.  Bcbskll,  Obobob  0-  SKATrnoK, 

Bobhrt  D.  Smith,  Bosbr  Wolcott, 

SoLOMOE  LracoLK,  Dabwim  E.  Wabb, 

JOBK  LOWBLL,  Cbaklbb  C.  Bbakav,  Jb., 

Fraitou  E.  Parxbr,  Fbahcis  V.  Balcr, 

Bobbxy  H.  Horse,  Jr.,  Bichard  Outbt, 

Lbtkbbtt  Sal'toi'stall,  Olitrk  W>  Holhbb,  Jb. 
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206  APPBNIMX. 

To  9itil  th«  SdtniiJU  SAcol,  (^  BuMtf  IniHiution,  At  Pcabody  Jfaftm  •/ 
Ameriean  Archaeology  and  Stkitology,  and  Hb  jr>u«i»  of  ComfOT^m 
ZtMogf. 

MoBBiu.  WnuM,  AtrsoasB  Fiklbt, 

B.  H.  HoDosa,  Hbhut  W.  Bowdrcb, 

JoHtt  0.  SutoxRT,  Thonu  C.  Cusk, 

Pkamcis  H.  Wbld,  Abbott  Lawbbhcb, 

Tbkodobb  Lthaic,  CBAmmfo  Wbitakbb, 

HawKT  P.  Eiddbb,  T.  J.  Cooudob, 

Ckuu-bhaohb  Town,  Ci;NnHB  Hbucbki. 

Tto  *x*it  ikt  Medical,  Dental,  and  Veterinary  Sdtoott. 

Fbaxcib  U.  Wbld,  Alpbxd  Hosmbb, 

BiCHABO  H.  HODOBS,  OlOBOK  C.   8h«ttdcb, 

SmnBL  A. 'Gbbbv,  Baxubi.  L.  Abbott, 

HoBBiLL  WrHitr,  Alobbboh  Cooliimjb, 

JOHH  C.  Du.T0i>,  W.  W.  Wbluhotob, 

Will.  CoBTiB,  Fbbdbbio  Wcnbob, 

Lb  Bibon  Bdmbll,  Jobs  A.  Gobdob. 

To  «itH  ihe  Obtervatoff. 

ALazAHDBB  Aouau,  Auocaros  IiOwbu, 

Chablbb  R.  CoDMAif,  SWOB  Nbwcoiib, 

Tbkodobe  Ltham,  Jobs  C.  PufBar, 

Hbxit  C.  Lodob,  Bobbbt  T.  Paivb, 

Bbbj^ihib  A.  Ooiiu>,  T.  J.  Cooudob, 

ObOBOB  I.  AU>BH,  CaABI,E*  F.  Choatb, 

Bobbbt  C.  Wihtbbop,  Fbbdbbick  0.  PBorci. 

ALVAN   ClABK,  p.   H.   PBiLBODT. 

To  vieit  Ihe  Library. 

Philutb  Bbookb,  Mbllbh  Chambbbi^dt, 

JoBir  Fibb:b,  Simdbi.  S.  Obbbb, 

Sauvbl  a.  Qbbbh,  Johh  M.  Bkowb, 

John  O.  Sabobni,  Willuv  W.  Obbbbodsb, 

Cbaslbb  F.  Adanb,  Jk.,  Obobob  W.  Wu-bb, 

Joav  T.  MoBBB,  Jb.,  Hbmbi  O.  Dbbbt, 

Chablxb  a.  Cdttbb,  Henbt  P.  Jkkkb, 

ClUBLES  Dbanb,  Bobbbt  Qbjlbt, 

Chabijib  C.  Smith,  Q.  £.  Lettlbtibld. 

fiXBPHBH    SaUBBUBT, 

To  vieii  the  Botanic  Garden  and  fferbariuwt. 

Hbxbt  Lbb,  TaoMAS  Hbbhav, 

Albxaitsbb  Aoabbu,  Pbbdbbigk  L.  Ambb, 

WiLLiui  Boott,  Johb  CcMMtltDa, 

WlLUAK   ObAT,   Jb.,  AnODBTCB   LOVZLL, 

H.  H.  HmcMEWBLL,  J.  Waxbbn  Mbbbill, 

Fbabcib  a.  Obbobub,  J.  Pixbfobt  Hobqab, 

Hbxbt  p.  Wamkktt,  BxatAMtM  P.  Chbvbt. 
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On  n-<araref'«  Accounlt. 


HsintT  P.  KiDDitt, 

GaOKOK  O.    8Hi.TTIICK, 
BOOEB  WOWJOTT, 


Cbaalbi  I 
Qkokok  B.  Ckue, 
Ihbabl  M.  Spii^an. 


On  EUetien*, 
CuABLBB  R.  Cod  HAM, 
John  Lowbu.. 
Lbyebett  Saltohstall, 

On  Reportt  and  £uoIi(<ion«. 
RoBtRt  D.  Smith,  Robert  H.  Morsk,  Jk., 

SOLOMOK   LiKCOIJI,  HBHRT   LeE, 

Francis  E.  Parexb,  Chaxuiiiaohe  Towbb. 

CHABI.BS  Fbahcis  Adaxr,  Jr., 
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TEEASOBER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THB  BoAitD  OF  OrsBSssBs  ov  HksVASD  Coli^ob: — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  sabinitB  the  Aonoal  State- 
ment of  the  financial  affaire  of  the  Uniyereity,  for  the  year 
ending  August  81,  1885,  in  the  uaual  fonu. 

The  Fimda  separately  inveBted,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows :  — 

PrlndpiU.        Inoma*. 
irurVEBSITT.  An«-  ta.  MM. 

OcorgB  B.  Dott  limd  (put  of), 

187  abuea  FeniurlTMiis  Cotl  Co •2G,S3fi.50     1,486.00 

COLLBGB. 
Btonghton  Scholmliip  (part  of), 

Be$S  EiUte  in  Dorcbuter 1,294.S0  nono 

Pennoyar  SchoUnhipa  (put  of), 

Praoojer  AimoiQ'  In  EngUn^ 4,441.44         277.50  - 

Bnmfbrd  Profewonhip  (put  of), 

French  Bentea 10,000.00         679.l>6 

Jonathan  Philllpa  Qift, 

HoTtgftge, 10,000.00        GOO.OO 

Daniel  H.  Feiroe  Fund, 

HoTtgage, li,9G9.86        644.74 

'b™""'  Ward's  Qift, 

Word'*  (Btimkin)  Island,  Boaton  Hubor,     .     .     .      1,200.00  fiO.OO 

BchoUnhipa  of  the  Olaaa  of  18S0, 

910,000  Frem.,  Glkhorn  &  Uo.  TftUe^B.B.  e%Bda.,  10,000.00        BOO.OO 
Fbrdcal  LaboiUoiT  Endovmenl  (put  of), 

Fenonalnote  (endoned), 15,000.00        626.00 

LIBBABY. 
Oharlsa  Hinot  Fund  (put  of), 

9S0,000,  Bnfblo,  Brndfbrd,  &  Rtltb.  B.  B.  Bonds,  60,000.00  4,300.00 
lOtaabod  Tucker  Fund  (put  of). 

Policy  of  Mau.  Hospital  Life  Inrarance  Co.,  .  .  E,000.00  200.00 
Daniftl  TroBdweU  Fund  (put  of), 

ISahueaBoitonJb  Albui7B.£.Co.,       ....      2,711.36 
6       "      Bofton  &  ProTidence  B.  B.  Co.,     ....   1,096.60 

S      >•     FitchbDig  B.  B.  Co 1,040.00 

a      ■'     Foni.,Gt.Fal]a&CoD.  B.  B.  Co.,    .    .  79.60 

IS      "     Ounbrtdge  lijrcenm, 640.00 

AnuninU  oantod  fonrud,     f  160,899.86  98,878.20 
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AiQOtutt  bnnigbt  fonrud,      |IG0,B99.SG   •d.eTS.M 
SCIBNTIFIC  SCHOOL. 
John  B.  Barringar  Fnnd  (part  of), 

10  •huu  SchenecUdj  Bank  Stock,         ....     2,i00.00        SOO.M 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 
Bdward  H.  Bairingfir  Fund  (pui  of), 

10  ihsre*  Schenectady  Bank  Stock, 600.00  SaOO 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPABATIVB  Z06L0<JT. 
Agmtm'Ti  Uemorlal  Fimd  (part  of), 

Fereosal  notoi  (endOraed), 3T,4S7.01      l,Stf  .70 

OBSERVATORY. 
AnoKTinooa  gift  (now  uaed  to  pay  annuity), 

•1,000,  MicUgan  SoDth*!!  &  No.  Indiana  B.  B.  Bond 

(paid  off  daring  the  year) , 70.00 

•S,000,  Cincinnati  Mauieipal  Bondi 2,000.00         U0.0D 

f2,000  Minneapolis  Municipal  Bonds, 2,000.00        160.00 

CO  abareB  Fittaborg,  Fort  Wayne,  ACbicago,  R.  R. 
Stock S,000.00        SGO.0O 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
BiuMy  Trurt, 

Real  Batate 418,002.80    14,996.16 

Bobert  Tronp  Paine  Fnnd  (accnmnlating;), 

925,500  Mati.  6%  Bonds, 29,247.60      1,961.78 

New  Law  Schooi  Professonhip  (part  of), 

Penonal  not«  (paid  daring  the  year), 2,404.16 

Heni?  Harria  Fund  (part  of), 

Hortgogsa  (partly  aadgneddniing  the  year),     .     .      8,000.00         766.00 
#646,627.16  •Sl.lSLOS 

The  other  Funds  of  the  College  are  invested  as  a  whole. 
The  general  inrestments,  with  the  income  thereof,  are  as 
follows : — 

Prtndisl,  FiiDdpal, 

iDTcMmcnta.  Bcpleinber  1,  ISSl.    Aniput  U,  ItWC         Inecab 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c 9658,230.11  9612,640.64  927,285.41 

Bulroad  Bonds  and  PremiDmi,  .   .    1,646,277.66  1,709,864.26  88,066.26 

Bulrokd  Stock 110,811.08  116,9eB.SS  8,828.00 

New  Boston  Coat  Mming  Co.  Bonds,      9,000.00  9,000.00  700.00 

Bank  Slock 68,964.00  68,964.00  4,624.60 

Uano&cCarlng  Stock, 103,658.29  103,666.29  4,912.ra 

Real  Estate 1,418,017.42  1,416,240.12  84,648.94 

UnimproTed  Lands 74,487.79  71,942.79 

Brattle  Street  BeTBTBion, 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Adrances  to  Scientific  School,   .   .   .       8,704.76  2,137.79  222.29 

"      "     Dental  School,    ....      14,664.86  4,947.04  468.24 

Amounts  carried  forward,  98,908,006.47    94,070,270.26  92I9|7Ga94 
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Amonnta  brought  fonrud,  #8,908,005.17  |4,OT0,3TO.2S  #219,760.94 

AdTucM  to  BiuHT  TruBt, 40,266.18  40,266.13         2,018.80 

•<      '<     Dining  Hall  AjsodAtioo,    88,283.16  81,782.16         1,&08.&8 

'■       "      L»w  School, 218.28 

"      "     Atliletic  A««oci«Uon,  .  .      1,000.00  91.64 

"      "     Obterratory, 876.07  1,178.66             63.66 

"      "      School    of     TeMrinwy 

Medicine, 6,813.21  18,822.94           600.88 

"      "  LawSchoolBnildingFimd,     7,431.07  866.68 
«  Bnitey  Inidtation,  .  .  .      2,278.41 

Boring  Brothers  &  Conipu)7,     .   .   .          7T3.41  2,946.66               89,69 

Term  BUla  due  Oct.,  1886, 84,041.23  &0,324.e4 

Term  Bills  oTerdae, 3,626.16  2,668.49 

Cuh  in  Suffolk  Kational  Bank, .     18,961.49  18,327.23 

CaahinhandiofBiUMT 6,807.94  6,816.29 

Total*  of  gener&l  inTcitmenti,    4,J01,I04.7S  4,276,866.68      224,896.ST 

Totals  of  special  Inveitmenti,         703,883.61  646,627.16        81,181.02 

AmODQts,  .   .   .     #4,803.938.36  #4,922,692.69  #266,029.89 

During  tlie  year  a  large  inTestment  has  been  made  in  tlie 
six  per  cent  eterliiig  boads  of  the  Eastern  B.  K.  of  Massa- 
cliusetts,  of  which  both  the  principal  and  interest  are  payable 
in  gold.  All  the  iocome  received  during  the  year  from  these 
bonds  was  used  to  repay  advances  for  accrued  interest  on 
the  same.  The  acconnt  of  "railroad  bond  premiums"  has 
been  charged  with  13880  for  the  premiums  paid  on  $16,000 
of  seven  per  cent  and  ten  per  cent  bonds  bought,  and  it  has 
been  credited  with  |12,290  which  was  taken  &om  the  income 
of  1806,000  of  seven  per  cent  bonds  and  $141,000  of  ten  per 
cent  bonds,  which  were  held  during  the  whole  year.  This 
account  has  also  been  credited  with  $1590.24  for  the  differ- 
ence between  accrued  interest  repaid  and  that  advanced  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  difference  between  a  gain  of  $3582.50 
upon  $70,000  of  Eastern  B.  B.  dollar  bonds,  bought  and  sold 
during  the  year,  and  a  loss  of  $1037.50  upon  $19,000  of 
Marquette,  Houghton,  and  Ontonagon  R.  R.  bonds  sold  out 
during  the  year,  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  book  valuation 
of  "unimproved  lands."  All  other  changes  in  the  invest- 
ments of  the  University  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
receipts  and  payments  hereinafter  stated  in  detul. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($224,898.87) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  5^^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  the  Physical 
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Laboratory  Building  Fund  a  spedal  rate  of  four  per  cent 
on  its  balance  during  the  period  of  conatructioQ.  Tlie  baU 
ance  of  $82.73  has  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Uni- 
veraity  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1883-84  shows 
a  gain  of  -^^  of  one  per  cent,  which  is  only  a  partial  r»- 
covery  irom  an  exceptional  losa  of  f^  of  one  per  cent  for 
the  year  before.  The  rate  of  income  still  tends  Blowly  down- 
wards, as  new  investments  cannot  now  be  made  to  yield  as 
much  as  the  average  return  &om  the  old  property.  Changes 
of  inveatment,  and  the  fluctuating  denianda  for  outlay  upon 
the  productive  real  estate,  occasion  temporary  viuiations  in 
the  rate  of  income  which  are  not  significant. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  tiiose  departments  :  — 

Interert  on  flmds  fbr 

Unireraitj  Skluies  and  Ezpeiuei, $33,<JB9.tO 

College  Ezpeoaes, 9,0e9.U 

Library, , ■  «,78B.fiT 

CoU^e  SaUiio £9,S31.00 

GyniBuiuiD,  and  rep^n  on  College  bnildiugt,  .  .  none. 

CoUege  Term  bills 165,716.10 

Simdiy  cuh  receipt!, •   •   .     U,S70.5S 

268,I0D.n 

Expended  for 

CniTersltr  S&lturlei  and  Expenae*, #M,S4f  .08 

College  Ezponies, 41,S98.30 

Library  Smluiea  and  Eipeiuea  (not  books), 28,193.66 

College  Salaries lfiS,17G.56 

OynuuiiDin  Ezpensei, S,9t7.79 

Repairs  and  Insarance  on  College  Boilings  not  rained 

on  TreaanreT'i  booki, 6,049.14 

2e6,807.M 

Balance,  which  has  bean  carried  to  Stock  Account,  to  

repay  in  part  former  deficitt, $1,959.11 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  Colk^ 
salaries  has  been  provided  for  mainly  by  the  increase  io  the 
number  of  students.  The  other  expenses  for  the  Univerai^, 
College,  and  Library  have  been  as  a  whole  somewhat  less 
than  for  the  previous  year,  during  which  the  back  income 
received  with  the  Eben  Wright  Fnnd  permitted  unusual  out- 
lays.    The  surplus  of  $1953.43,  which  baa  been  credited  to 
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the  "  Stock  Account,"  ia  only  nominal,  aa  it  should  all  have 
been  spent  on  repairs  of  the  College  buildings,  which  ought 
not  to  be  postponed.  For  1883-84  there  was  a  deficit  for 
the  University,  College,  and  Library  of  |271,17. 

The  Divinity  School  has  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $760.05, 
due  to  a  larger  income  both  from  students  and  from  invest- 
ments, and  a  much  smaller  expenditure  for  repiurs  and  im- 
provements than  during  the  previons  year,  and  in  spite  of 
less  income  from  the  Bussey  Trust.  For  1883-84  there  was 
a  deficit  of  $1352.22. 

The  Jjaw  School  has  closed  its  account  for  the  building 
and  fumishlDg  of  Austin  Hall,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
its  grounds,  having  received  during  the  year  additional  gifts 
amounting  to  (5500  from  Edward  Austin,  Esq.,  for  the 
painting  of  the  interior  and  for  the  removal  of  the  Holmes 
house,  and  having  spent  in  alt  from  the  beginniog  of  con- 
struction $9734.25  in  addition  to  Mr.  Austin's  gifts  and  the 
interest  earned  thereon.  The  account  has  been  closed  by 
using  the  Law  School's  old  balance  of  $6339.03,  its  surplus 
for  the  current  year  of  $3176.94,  and  the  sum  of  $218.28, 
which  has  been  advanced  by  the  "general  investments,"  to 
be  repaid  out  of  next  year's  income.  The  Law  School  is 
now,'  owing  to  Mr.  Austin's  generosity  and  that  of  its  other 
friends,  in  a  good  position  financially,  with  its  fine  building 
finished  and  nearly  furnished,  and  with  a  fair  surplus  of 
current  income  for  additions  to  its  means  of  instruction. 
The  surplus  of  $3176.94  for  the  current  year  has  been  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  to  a  decrease 
of  genera!  expenses  o^er  than  salaries.  The  amount  of  this 
decrease  has  been  exceptional ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Law  School's  share  of  income  from  the 
Bussey  Trust  will  not  again  be  so  small  as  it  has  been  this 
year.  For  the  year  1883-84  the  Law  School  had  a  deficit  of 
$412.86. 

The  Medical  School  has  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $2039.10, 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  salaries  having 
been  more  than  offset  by  a  large  reduction  of  many  other 
expenses,  which  were  exceptionally  heavy  when  the  new 
building  was  first  used,  and  by  an  increase  of  income  from 
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students  and  from  inrestmeiLts.  The  deficit  of  $17,934.63 
for  188a-84  wM  wholly  due  to  the  coat  of  finiabing  and  fdr- 
niahifig  the  new  building. 

For  the  Dental  School  there  is  a  surplus  of  $507.32,  doe 
to  larger  receipts  from  students  and  from  the  Infirmary,  and 
to  smaUer  expenditure  for  repairs  and  improvementa.  For 
1883-^4  the  large  outlay  for  repairs  and  improvements, 
which  caused  a  deficit  of  $1195,  was  made  necessaiy  by  the 
removal  of  ihe  School  from  Allen  Street.  The  house  in 
Allen  Street  has  been  sold  dmring  the  year  for  $9400,  and 
its  proceeds  with  the  surplus  for  the  year  have  been  used  to 
reduce  the  debt  of  the  School. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  larger  receipts  and 
smaller  expenses  have  left  a  surplus  of  $1566.97,  which  has 
been  used  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  School.  For  1883-84 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $350.54. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  haa  spent  all  the 
income  of  its  restricted  fiinds,  and  has  used  the  surplus  in- 
come of  the  Agaasiz  Memorial  Fund,  amounting  to  $6587.17, 
to  repay  in  part  the  notes  given  by  Mr.  Agassis  to  the  Me- 
morial Fund  for  advances  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the 
Museum  building. 

The  Observatory,  in  spite  of  reduced  expenses  and  in- 
increased  income,  has  had  a  deficit  of  $302.49,  which  has 
increased  its  debt  to  the  "general  investments."  For  1883~ 
84  the  deficit  was  $3948.59,  the  greater  part  of  which  waa 
provided  for  by  old  subscriptions  which  had  been  paid  in 
advance. 

The  Bussey  Institution  has  increased  its  receipts  from  the 
&rm  and  from  students,  and  largely  reduced  its  expenses. 
In  spite  of  a  smaller  income  from  the  Bussey  Trust,  there  is 
a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $553.23.  For  1883-84  there  was 
a  deficit  of  $2323.91.  The  debt  of  the  Institution  to  the 
"general  investments"  has  been  paid  off  from  the  Bussey 
Building  Fund. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  largely  increased  both  its  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure.  On  its  current  account  there  is  a 
deficit  for  tbe  year  of  $410.51,  which,  with  the  sum  of 
$7099.22  spent  during  the  year  on  its  new  building,  has  in- 
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creased  its  debt  hj  $7509.73.  The  payments  to  the  School 
for  serrices  rendered  at  its  Hospital  have  been  made  more 
promptly  than  they  were  last  year. 

The  net  income  from  the  Bussey  etorea  was  considerably 
less  than  for  the  previous  year,  owing  to  a  change  of  ten- 
ants which  occasioned  a  temporary  loss  of  gross  income  and 
larger  outlay  for  repairs.  The  outlook  for  the  immediate 
future  ■  of  the  Bussey  stores  is  better  than  it  has  been  for 
seme  time.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Bussey  stores  have  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  great  Boston  fire  of  1872.  Since  the  fire 
the  two  large  stores  in  Franklin  and  Arch  Streets  have  on 
the  average  paid  only  a  tail  retam  on  the  actual  cost  of  the 
new  buildioga,  allowing  nothing  for  the  value  of  tiie  land. 
All  the  other  Bussey  stores,  taken  as  a  whole,  now  yield  net 
about  two  thirds  aa  much  as  during  the  best  years  before  the 
fire,  the  falling  off  of  income  being  no  greater  than  that  on 
the  average  of  tlie  "  general  investments." 


Oifis  have  been  received  durinff  the  year  as/oUowa: — 

TO  FOBH  NEW  TUNDB  OB  mCREASB  OU)  ONES. 

From  Edward  Russell,  |200,  to  increase  the  scholarship 
founded  by  tiuA. 

From  the  executors  of  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Swett,  $15,765.11, 
for  the  use  of  the  Medical  I>epiuiment. 

From  the  executors  of  Samuel  W.  Swett,  $20,000,  for  the 
use  of  the  Medical  Department. 

From  David  Pulsifer  Kimball,  ten  bonds  of  the  Fremont, 
Elkhom  &  Missouri  Valley  Kaihroad  Co.  (consolidated  mort- 
gage 6s  of  1933)  of  $1000  each,  for  the  establishment  of  two 
or  more  scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  Scholarships  of  the 
Class  of  1856. 

From  the  executors  of  Almira  Jarvis,  $500,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Library ;  also  a 
German  atlas.  These  bequests  were  made  by  her  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  will,  which  was  to  take  effect  only  in  case  he 
should  survive  his  wife. 
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From  Professor  John  Tyndall,  $10,800,  to  foaad  a  aden- 
tific  scholarship. 

From  Joba  Eliot  Thayer,  $15,000,  to  establish  a  pablica- 
tioD  fund  in  the  deparbuent  of  Political  Economy. 

Subscriptions  for  the  farther  endowment  of  the  Divinity 
School,  paid  to  Sept.  1, 1885,  from 
BeT.  S.  E.EftU t20        HeniylM »»00 

Subscriptions  for  the  endowment  of  the  Jefferson  HiyBical 
Laboratory,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1885,  from 

Aleiuder  AguNi  .    .    .    tSS.OOO        E.  W.  Hooper flOO 

9SSM) 

The_endowment  for  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  now 
unounte  to  $72,500.  One  subficription  of  $2500,  which  was 
made  anonymously  through  Mr.  Agassiz,  is  yet  to  be  pud  in, 
and  when  paid  it  will  complete  the  endowment. 

Subscriptions  to  be  applied  towards  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Dental  School,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1885,  from 


Dr.  George  H.  Amei 
Dr.  A.  G.  BoutA*.  ;' 
Dt.  E.  P.  BndbDtr 
Dr.  B.  C.  Brigga  . 
Dr.  D.  H.  Cl^>p  . 
Dr.  George  CnDDingbMn 
Dr.  E.  B.  Frost  .  .  . 
Dr.  Tbonuw  FlUebroini 


Dr.  A.  B.  Jewell . 
Dr.  E.  C.  Ueiiam 
Dr.  W.  B.  Page  . 
Dr.  I..  D.  Shepud 
Dr.  S.  S.  SUtk  . 
Dr.  E.  H.  Smith  . 
Dr.  J.  G.  W.  Wamar 


90. 


|SM.1> 


Subscriptions  to  be  applied  towards  a  fund  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Observatory,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1885,  fix>m 

J.  I.  Bowditch ....     91000  E.  W.  Hooper «93.tt 

T.  (J.  Browne 100  F.  H.  Peabody      .     .     .     .     lOa 

ChM.  P.  Curtis    ....    500         *    Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering    .     .    UO. 


George  Hig^nton 


.  3000 


•119S.M 


From  the  Treasurer  of  the  Class  Subscription  Fond,  ao 
additional  payment  of  $20,000. 

From  the  Trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  Profeasw 
Daniel  Treadwell,  property  valued  at  $5609.25,  as  a  partial 
payment  of  Professor  Treadwell's  residuary  legacy  for  the 
use  of  the  College  Library. 
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OIFTS  FOB  IHMEDIATli   U8B. 

From  the  Massacbnsetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture, 12000,  to  be  used  for  tiie  salary  of  Mr.  Sereno  Watson 
for  the  years  ending  August  31, 1884,  and  August  31,  1885. 

From  Geoi^e  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Ijbraiy, 
in  coQtiouance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  Henry  Lee,  |50,  subscriptibn  to  aid  in  publishing 
the  Unireraity  Bulletin.  By  the  failure  of  the  Treasurer  to 
aend  in  time  the  oaual  notices,  $300  of  subscriptions  for  the 
Bulletin  were  not  received  until  after  Sept.  1 ,  1885 ,  but  they 
will  be  brou^t  into  the  next  year's  account. 

From  Robert  N.  Toppan,  $150,  to  be  used  as  a  prize 
on  Political  Science  in  the  graduate  department  of  tlie 
Umversity,  in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  1500,  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  Henry  Lee,  $1500,  for  the  salary  of  an  Instructor  in 
Political  Economy  (second  annual  payment). 

From  H.  H.  Hunnewell  and  F.  L.  Ames,  $1100  each,  the 
balance  of  their  gifte  for  a  new  greenhouse  at  the  Botanic 
Ghud^n;  and  from  B.  P.  Cheney,  $1600,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Subscriptions  for  immediate  use  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
paid  to  Sept.  1,  1885,  from 

The  HlMea  Collamore     ...    960       H.  C.  Lodge fSO 

Uxt.  B.  S.  OreT 3G       Angoftaa  Lowell 100 

Heniy  Lee 100       Hiaa  Laura  MorcroH     .    .    .    BOO 

From  W.  D.  Fickman,  $500,  as  an  additional  subscription 
towards  the  frmd  for  the  new  building  for  the  Medical  School. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Dante. 

From  the  Class  in  History  13,  $14.38,  for  the  purchase 
of  books. 

From  Edward  Austin,  $5500,  aa  additional  gifts  for  Austin 
Hall. 

Subamptions  towards  the  salary  of  an  Assistant  in  tibe 
Observatory,  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1885,  from 
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AxOmi  W.  Blak« (250       Clwriei  Bead «» 

Fnwds  BUke. 900        Junes  Hnotiiigton      ....      10 

W.  8.  BulUrd  ......       GO        DKTld  F.  Klmbftll 100 

S.  C.  CbftudleT 100        Stephen  Salutmiy      .     .    .    .    SOO 

Oeoige  B.  Cluk SiO        Artbnr  Seule M 

g.  A.  Huerick 36        Clurlei  WUliuut,  Jr.      ...      M 

•lOSO 

For  Lecturer  on  Political  EcoDomy,  through  William  Gnj, 
Treas.,  $300. 

From  Henry  Lee,  as  Treasurer  of  the  ELarrard  Memorial 
Hall  Fund,  $565.26,  heing  the  amount  receired  by  him  as  a 
legacy  of  $500  for  Memorial  Hall,  from  tlie  late  Scth  Turner, 
and  the  interest  accrued  thereon.  The  whole  to  be  used  for 
pointing  the  masonry  of  Memorial  Hall. 

From  Harold  Whiting,  $200,  for  Physics  2. 

Anonymous  gift  for  special  work  in  Pathology,  $200. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  as  her  annotd  gift  for  tbe 
Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

77ie  total  amowU  of  these  giJU  for  immediate  tua  u 
f  18,034.64,  as  ia  tdso  stated  on  page  14  of  this  report. 

OTHEB  GIFTS. 

From  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Abbot,  the  library  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Professor  Ezra  Abbot. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  a  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster 
in  marble  bas-relief  for  the  Law  School. 

From  Norman  Mason,  sets  of  microscope  specimens  of 
pure  starches,  fibres,  and  other  materials. 

From  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Longfellow  Memorial 
Fund ,  a  cast  of  the  bust  of  Longfellow,  recently  placed  in  tbe 
Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  his  English  admirera. 

From  the  heirs  of  George  Xicknor,  his  collection  of  books 
by  and  relating  to  John  Milton. 

From  Professor  J.  Henry  Thayer,  a  copy  of  the  EeviBed 
Old  Testament,  for  use  in  the  pulpit  of  Appleton  Chapel. 

A  bronze  medallion  portrait,  by  Augustus  St.  GaadenB,  of 
Professor  Asa  Gray,  from  a  few  of  hie  friends. 

From  Miss  Maria  Fay,  a  portrut  of  Judge  Story  by  Harding- 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  a  mounted  skeleton  of  tiio 
human  subject  for  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

EDWABD  W.  HOOPER,  JVwwwv. 
BoiTOH,  Ju.  8,  1886. 
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General  Statement  of  Keoeipta  and  DiabtaraemaiU 
for  the  year  ending 
mCOHB. 

InUtMtonDotet,  nioTtgagei,  •ndadTMicM, fS9,M1.tf 

"     "    UuMchnietta  6%  Bonds, 1,^.TB 

"     "    Follcj  UuB.  Hoapitsl  Life  Iiutmnce  Co £00.00 

"    ■■    fiew  Boiton  Coftl  Mimng  Co.  Bondi 700.00 

"     "    Batirood  Bonda  (after  deductioiu  fot  linUng  premianu). 
AtcUaoii,  Topeka  &  St  Fe,  7%,    ....   «U,100.00 

BnSUo,  Bradford  &  PiOcbnTg, 4,200.00 

Bnrlin^n  £  Mo.  BItct  in  Nebraak^  6%,      14,408.93 

AtchiMD  &  Nebruk*,  7% 8,906.67 

HMion  &  HcPbervop  l»t  Hortg.,  7%,  .  9,000.00 
lonift  &  Lanrii^c,  lit  Mortg.,  8%,  .   .   .   .      13,000.00 

Maiq.,  Hoog^.  £  Onton.,  6%, 1,679.91 

Kan.  Cit7,  St.  Joseph  t  Conncil  Blnffb,  7%,  B,O00.O0 
Eauiai  atj,  Topeka  &  Weitern,  7%,  .  .  6,480.00 
Klchigan  Southern  &  Kortheni  lodiana,  70.00 

Fort  Scott,  So.  G.  ft  Memphis,  7%,  .    .    .        4,479.17 

Eaniu  Citj  £  C&meron,  10%, 10,537.08 

LlDcoln  ft  No.  Weit«m,  7%, 8,971.84 

Bartem  Bailroad,  6% 9,603.18 

Fremont,  Glkhorn  &  Mo.  Vallej,  6%,  .  .  300.00 

91,<S(.M 

>'     "    Municipal  Bond*. 

dncinnati, 140.00 

Hiuueapolu, 160.00 

SOO.OD 

Diridendi  on  Slack«.< 

Cliarlei  Bitet  National  Bank, 480.00 

FInt  (Cambridge)  "           "       400.00 

Fitchbnrg                 "          "       144.00 

Maaaachnaetta          "          "       120.00 

HerchanU               •■         "      1,584.00 

Ner  England          "         "      23S.O0 

Old  Boston               "          "           ....  600.00 

Schenectady            <<         <<     (N.  T.),  260.00 

Bank  taxes  Teftmded, 1,174.80 

4,8T4J0 

Amoskeag  Hann&ctoiing  Co.,     ....  1,080.00 

Masaachnsetti        ■■             "        ....  140.00 

Heirimack              "             *•        ....  1,090.00 

Stark  MilU            "            <•       ....  48a00 

Vuanitta              "            "        ....  191.00 

Pacific  Hills 2,000.00 

4,MtOO 

Chicago,  Burlington  ft  QsJn<7  B.  B.,  .    .        8,408.00 

FIttafleld  ft  North  Adams  B.  B. 816.00 

Qnincj  Bailroad  Bridge  Companj,   .    ,    .  100.00 

Flttabnrg,  Ft.  Warns  ft  Chicago  B.  B., .  860.00 

9,17100 

PennijlraniaCoalCo., 1,4»*.W 

Amoont  ouiled  fonratdt tlUi47T.St 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Haroard  CoBege, 
Auffutt  SI,  1885. 


Paid  to  account  of  Eipensei  in  th* 

ITiuveraity,  h  per  Table  I.  (page  SI), #43,699.11 

OoU«g«,  "       "    n.  (page  SB). 

Salarlei  for  iuitnicttoD, 91G2,I76.6S 

Bepurs, 4,TGS.S1 

Insaranca  on  College  Ediflcei,  not  rallied  on 

Tretunrer's  book*, 1,296.8S 

General  EipeDiei, 40,798.20 

Scholanhips, 26,246.00 

Beneflciariea,    .  ; 1,833.00 

Prizea, 830.88 

Botanic  Garden 10,887.61 

Herbarinm, 1,78T.TS 

Gymnasium,      8,947.78 

Jefferaoa  Physical  Laboratory, 

Spent  on  building, $20,SS8.19 

Laboratory  expense! 2,960.82  28,608.61 

278,011.84 

Library,  a^  per  Table  III.  (page  41). 

Books 18,634.20 

Salaries  and  other  espenset, 23,192.66 

39,726.76 

Divinity  School,  aa  per  Table  IT.  (page  43). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses 21,707.20 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 2,067.83 

23,774.88 

Xiatr  School,  as  per  Table  T.  (page  46), S8,804.U 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (p^e  46), 61,614.68 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  TU.  (page  48) B,9efi.7S 

lAwrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.  (page  48). 

Salaries  and  other  ezpenaes, 13,206.87 

MuseumofCoisparaUTe  Zoology 19,616.38 

37,72a.a0 

ObMrratory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  49), 16,642.98 

Bnasey  Inatitation,  (  »•    >        )     7,410.28 

School  of  Veter^yUe"  ""o-    .h  »  t 

Anold  Arboretum, 


Bnuey  Inatitation,  (  rp    >        )     7,410.28 

School  of  Veter*7  Medicine,  j  "f^„*^^i     '  f  23.930.34 
Arnold  Arboretum.  I-     ^^^      ''      >     9.918.93 


41.269.75 

AmouDt  carried  forward 9681,622.28 
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General  iitat«mmt  of  J£m«^  and  JHAuruHuati 
for  the  year  tadKV 
mcOHB. 

Amooiit  brongU  fonraid,  .  .   915C,iT7.1> 
Jteftl  Estate,  from  nnta,  &c.  (groM  Kcdpta). 

Cuubridge  (Hoiuei  and  Lands), 985,686.40 

BoMOD  (general  inTettmento), 34,567.40 

Btuaej  BtofM 8$,T68.6S 

Snodrr  ertatea, S,856.BI 

160,61187 

Term  Bills. 

College,  a>  per  Table  IL, IBG.TIS.IO 

DlTinltf  School,  M  per  Table  IT 8,416.81 

Law  School,  M  per  Table  v., 82,110.00 

Hedlcal  School,  u  per  Table  n., 63,704.IS 

Dental  School,  at  per  Table  Til.,  .  .  .  ■  ■  ■  .  0,683.03 
lAirreucB  Scientiflc  School,  u  per  Table  THI.,  .  4,fil6.6T 
School  of  Teterinarj  Medicine,  ai  per  Tabid  X., .     3,116.00 

Bnaaerlnatitotion,  u  per  Table  X., 680.00 

976,881Jt 

Sondriea. 

From  TTm.  Pennofer  Annii%,     377.S0 

Tnaiteei  of  Thayer  Scholanhipa 8,GOO.O0 

"  Count  Komford'a  I>egac7,   .   .   .      079.96 

■'  Edward  Hopklnt, 83S.16 

For  lue  of  Librai7b7  resident  gradnatei  mad  othen,      165.00 

Degree*  of  Ph.D., 840.00 

Fees  for  admission  examiutioiiB,  &c 72B.00 

Fees  In  Inflnnaiy  and  Laboralor/,  Dental  School,  .  1,661.06 
Printing  bj  College  Preis  for  other  depaxtmenta,     .  S, 703.87 

Salesof  grass,  irood,  and  old  material I,S85.81 

Salea  of  old  examination  papers S4.97 

Sale  of  time  signals  from  Obserratorr, 2,725.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner  of  1S85,  .  922.00 
Sale  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogaes,  &c.,    ....   1,784.78 

Snbscriptiani  to  Teterinar^  Hospital, 1,820.00 

foard  of  hones,  cattle,  &c.  at  Busiey  Institntion,  .  1,690.67 

Fees  from  Teterinary  Hospital  and  Forge 13,964.81 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gjmnaainm 1,808.00 

Fees  for  nse  of  OTmnailiini, 40.00 

BepaTment  of  sundiy  adTSHcei 258.86 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Bnrsar's  office  repaid  bj 

other  departments,      406.18 

Froportiou  of  expenses  of  Oynmasinm  repaid  bj  other 

dq>anmenta, 1,218.61 

Old  loan  to  a  student,  repud  irlth  interest 116.20 

Unexpended  balance  of  Foster  Fund  income  tot 

Hedieal  students  retnmed 876.66 

Laboratory  Instniction  to  Dental  and  Tetetinaiy 

students, 400.00  _ 

8»,0WJJ 

8iindi7  gifts  fbr  immediate  oae,  see  page  10 -  .       16.M4.W 

Total  amount  of  income,  carried  fonraid,  .  .  .  9eS0,a>U7 
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by  the  Treatwer  of  Harvard  CoQege, 
AMffutt  31,  JS8S. 

EXPENSES. 

Atnoimt  brooght  forwud, tS81,62S.28 

R«a)  B*tate,  ezpeniei. 
IiiBiiraDce. 

Cunbridge, 983S.7fi 

BMton, S12.G0 

Bower  store* 617.60 

♦1,1BB.7B 

Taxea. 

Cambridge, 2,086.84 

BtwtoD lK,lfid.90 

BOMOT  Btorea,  &C. 8,S78.S8 

38,1M.83 

Interert. 

BoMsr  ttorei  (oD  edTuoei), 3,0IS.30 

Bepain,  impioTementi,  csr«,  oleaiiiiig  and  inndTiei. 

Cambridge, 10,988.10 

Boaton, 7,187.47 

BuaaeT  atotea, 8,842.6T 

33,018.14 

Heating  and  boiatii^  fi»  BuaaeT'  atorea, 
inclnding  repalra  and  Tenewal  of  ap- 

parstn S,70G.44 

Leaa  for  aalea  of  heat  and  power,  .       2,270.00 

8,486.44 

64,T64.»6 

Anm^tiea. 

Bnaaejr 6,800.00 

Gore, 600.00 

Lvoj  Osgood, 430.00 

Claaa  of  1803, 130.00 

Anoi^inoDs, 730.00 

Bemia 3,660.00 

10,846.00 

Sundiy  parent*  from  income. 

To  the  Treaearer  of  the  Hnaenm  of  Sine  Art«, 

from  Gray  Fund  for  Bngravinga 1,163.08 

The  income  of  the  Daniel  WUUams  Pond  for  the 

benefltofthe  Herring  Pond  and  Maihpee  Indiana,  846.89 
The  income  of  the  Sarab  WlnalinT  Fund,  to  the 

Hiniater  and  Teachei  at  TyiiMlMro',  HaM.,      .  348.66 

■■ 3,263.68 

Amount  curled  forward, 9649,874.88 
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General  8tatemanl  of  Heceipta  and  Di^vnaneOi 
for  th^  year  ending 
TobJ  amount  of  Income,  brought  forward, .  .  f650,01S.>T 
EECEIPTS  aXCLDSrVB  Off  DTCOMB. 


■dward  Riusell  Scholanhip  (kdditionil), 

Bcholanbipa  of  the  Claaa  of  ISOd, .  . 

John  TTndoll  Scholarship 

Clau  SnbicripUoii  Fund  (additional),  . 

Mary  W.  Bwett  Fund 

BoniTiel  W.  Bwett  Fnnd, 

John  Sliot  Thayer  Publication  Fond, 

Jarvis  Fand, 

Daniel  TrMdwell  Fnnd 

BnbMriptioiu  for  endowment  of  Physical  Laboratory, 
"  "  "  "  DiTinity  School, 

"  "  "  "  OhserTatory,    . 

"  "  "  "  Dental  School, 


»200.00 

10,000.00 

10,800.00 

20,000.00 

1S,7B6.11 

20,000.00 

16.000.00 

600.00 

6,609.26 

Za,!00.00 

820.00 

4,193.48 

S30.19 


|8S,000  Bui.  ft  Mo.  B.  (Neb.)  B.B.  6%  c.  Bds.  (paid  off), 
60,000  "  "  "  "  "  "  "Bonda,  .... 
l&iOOOHarq., Hough.  &ODt.  '•  "  <'  .... 
l,OOOHich. So. &No. Indiana"  7%  Bond(paidoff), 
70,000  Eastern  B.  B.  6%  Bonds 

Sale  of  Tights  to  take  new  stock  in  Chic,  B.  &Qd.  B.  R., 
"  ■■  Houae  No.  60  Allen  St.  for  the  Dental  School, 
"    "  Holmes  Honae  to  the  Law  School 


88,000.00 
63,470-85 
18,005.00 
1,000.00 
86,482.60 
886.7S 
9,400.00 
3,000.00 


From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  rednce  debt,     .  .  .  1,600.00 

"     Atiiletic  Association,  loan  repud, 1,000.00 

Adrauces  to  preminms,  on  «94T,000  B.  B.  Bda.,  repaid,  12,290.00 

"       "  accrned  interest  on  Bonds  repaid 7,388.68 


Notea  and  Mortgages  paid  off 79S,G12.1T 

Leas  inTested  in  Notes  and  Mortgagea, 735,000.00 


September  1, 18S4. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,     #13,961.49 

Caabinhandsof  Allen  Daufbrth,  Bursar 6,807.94 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1884 84,041.13 

"       "    ftTerdne,     2,623.16 

10<,*»WI 

Total «l,lTO,SU-a) 
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Ay  tAe  Treasurer  ofSarvard  Colleffe, 
Jlvffwt  SJ,  1885, 


Total  of  expense*  brought  forward, 9019,874.88 

JNVESTHENTS  AND  SUHDBT   PAYMENTS. 
Burl.  &  Mo.  RiTerCNeb.)  B.B.  6%  Bonds,  «20,000  coat,  $21,306.00 
Uncoln  &  No.  Wetlem      "     7%     '■  7,000    "         6,610.00 

KuuM  City  &  Cameron       "   10%      "  9,000     "        11,810.00 

Eaatam  B.  B.  aterliug  6%      "      £48,700     '>      248,686.16 

EMtem  "     6%     "       $70,000    "       S1,900JV 

HMa.6%boiid,  lS91(FuneFDnd),  1,000    "  1,110.00 

On  acct  of  100  ih.  Dew  stock  CMc.,  Burl,  ft  Qn.  B.  B.,     6,000.00 

878,810.16 

Paid  for  accmed  iotereBt  on  kbove  Bondi, 6,798.81 

Proper^  receired  aa  a  portion  of  the  D&niel  TiflBdwall  Fand : 
16  shares  Boston  &  Albany  B.  B.  Co.,  Talned  at  $2,711.26 
6      "       Boston  &  PiOTidence "         "  "        "     1,096.60 

9      «       Fitchbarg  "         "  "        "     1,019.00 

S      "      Ports., at  Falls* Con.        "         '*       "         79.60 
18      "      Cainbiid^  Lycenm,  "       "       640.00 

6,176.25 

Becelred  aa  a  spedal  inTestment  of  die  Scholarihjpa  of 

tlieClan  of  18S6: 
$10,000  Frentont,  Blkhora  A  Mo.  Valley  B.  B.  6a,  10,000.00 

Paid  Baring  Brothera  &  Company,  in  account,  ....     16,618.98 
Leii  draft*  on  Baring  Brothers  &  Company,     .   .      18,171.78 

8,172.16 

Paid  on  acconnt  of  Mr.  Agaisiz's  note  from  income  of 

Memorial  Fund, 6,587.17 


Balance,  Angnst  31, 1885. 

Cash  In  BnffDlk  National  Bank,     $18,227.88 

Cash  in  hands  of  Allen  Danfortb,  Bursar 6,816.29 

Term  BiUa  due  October,  1886*, 90,821.64 

«        <<    orerdne,     2,668.49 

^i: 

Total, $l,i: 
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27te/ollov)ing  Account  eashiMU  the  State  of  th6  Property,  ai 
embraced  in  the  TS-eaearer'e  Booke,  August  SI,  ISSS. 
Notes  and  Mortgages. 

Mortgage* tU3,500.00 

LoDgWhaif  Co.'a  Note GS,OOO.OD 

MaDa&ctUTiiig  Co.'s  Note 400,000.00 

•PenoDBl  Note*  for  Aguili  Hemorial  Fund,    .      >T,i87.01 
*FenDiul  Note  for  ^;sic»l  Labontoiy  En- 
dowment  IS,000.00   tMO,9eT.0I 

•lIaa«u:hiinttiC%Boiid(,.    .    .    .  t2G,S00  ralaed  at  89,247J>0 

Her  Boston  Coal  MiiUng  Co.  Bonds,      10,000      "      "  9,000.00 

Hmdcipal  Bonds. 

•asdiuuti 3,000      "      "  8,000.00 

•Minneapolij,       2,000     "      "  2,000.00 

4.000.011 

BidlToad  Bonds. 

Burl.&Mo.R.iiiNebr.Donex.6%,  210,000 Tal'dat2U,787.6T 
Kui.Clt7,8t.Joii.&C.B.,litU.,T%,G0,000  "  "  60,000.00 
I.incola&No.We«t.,  in  M.,T%,  70,000  "  "  70,000.00 
'  Kwi.CitylC«mer.,lRtH.,10%,  160,000  "  "  ISO.OOO.OO 
AtchlBon&Nebraska,latM.,  7%,  160,000  "  "160,000.00 
Atch.,Top.*St.B'6,l8tM., 7%,  186,000  "  "186,000.00 
Kan. City, Top. AWeat.,  lstM.,T%,  108,000  "  "  108,000.00 
Marioti&McFhenoD,lgtH., 7%,  160,000  "  "160,000.00 
I«iiia&LaniiDS,litMoTtg.,  8%,  160,000  "  "149,901.26 
Ft.8cott,8o.E.a,Uem.,lBtH.,T%,  100,000  "  "  100,000.00 
•BnllUo,  Bradford  mttsb.,  7%,  60,000  "  "  60,000.00 
•Fremont,ElUi.  &Mo.  Val.,  6%,  10,000  "  "  10,000.00 
EMteni  B.  B.  aterUns,  G%,  £43,700  "  "243,680.16 
Bulroad  Bond  Premiums, 188,680.17 

1,779,864-H 

Ballroad  Stock. 

Chicago,  Bnrlington  &  Qnlncr,        1,101  sharea,  108,486.38 
•Kttabnrgh,  Fort  Wayne  4  Chicago,      60      "  6,000.00 

Httia(>ld  &  Nortb  Adanu, ....    63      "  6,800.00 

Qainc]rR.B.  Bridge  Co. 10      "  1,260.00 

■Boaton  4  Albany, 16      "  2,711.26 

*BoitoD  4  ProTidence,    .....      6      "  1,096.60 

•Pitohbnrg 9      "  1,049.00 

•Port*.,  0%.  FalU  *  Con 2      "  79.60 

lM,Ml.i3 

HannEKtarlng  Stock. 

Amory, SSaharet,     8,600.00 

Amoskeag 12      "  lO.SOO.OO 

Maasachnaetts  Hills 7      "  8,600.00 

Merrimaiik 17      "  17,000.00 

Naahna, 86      "  X6,S«a.OO 

New  Bedford  Copper  Co 6      "  260.00 

Padflc  Millf, 20      "  17,4C8.S9 

Slai'k  Mllla 12      •<  11,900.00 

Waauntta  Mills 96      "  10,480.00     10S;W^ 

Amonut  carried  forward,  .  .  .  .  $2,aS,eeS-0 
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Amonnt  bronght  forwwd,  .  .  .  .  t3,i 
Bank  Slock. 

Charlei  lUTer, 60  Bhkret,  6,000.00 

Pint  Cambridge SO      "  S.OOO.OO 

Filchbnrg, 2*      "  3,408.00 

MMaachnsetta, 13      ■'  S.OOO.OO 

Herctuuts 364      "  84,733.00 

New  England 3T      •■  8,896.00 

Old  Boston, 200      "  8,983.00 

•SchenectadrCN.T.), 80      "  3,800.00 

R«al£rtat«, 

Hooaei  ind  LtmdB  in  Cambridge  ;ielding  income,  358,988.68 
UnimproTed  Landi  in  Cambridge, 71,»t2.79 

*BDMe7  Beal  Estate  in  Boiton  and  I>«dliam,  .  .  418,093.80 
Amory  EiUte,  PniDkiin  Street,  Boiton,  .  .  .  166,610.81 
Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  .  164,604.79 
Andretra  Estate,  Washington  Street,  BoUon,  .  16S,G63.00 
Gray  Sstato,  Wathington  Street,  Boiton, .     .     .  467,119.13 

Estate  on  Hairley  Street,  Boston, 88,6S0.78 

Estato  on  Hawkins  Street,  Boston 29,476.09 

•Ward's  (Bnmkin)  Island,  Boiton  Harbor,  .  .  1,300.00 
BeTersioD  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,     1,000.00 

■Land  in  Dorchester 1,294.30 

Estato  on  Tomuend  Street, 10,213.70 

Snndries. 

■In  hands  of  Cooat  Bnmfbrd's  Trustees  in  Paris,  10,000.00 
■Aimni^  of  WilliaiQ  Fennojer,  Tallied  at  .  .  .  4,444.44 
■Policy  of  the  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,      6,000.00 

■PeansylTaniaCoalCo.,  IsYaharea, 25,535.fi0 

■Cambridge  Lyceum,  18  shares G40.00 

Due  fh)m  Dining  Htll  Assodadou, 81,732.16 

Lawrence  Sdeotiflc  School,    ....    3,137.79 

Bnssej  Trust, 40,266.18 

Dental  School 4,947.04 

Obserratory 1,178.66 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .     .     .18,832.94 

Law  School, 218.28 

Baring  Brothers  t  Co., 3,946.66 

Term  bills  due  October,  1886, 90,824.64 

"        "  OTcrdne 3,663.49 


336,146.68 
34,048.62 


Total,   ....  •4,982,393.69 
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Tfte  foregoing  Property  represents  thefoUowing  Fitnda  and  , 

Balancea,  and  is  answerable /or  the  same. 

I 

UKIVBESITT  FDWBS.  '. 

Frlndpll,  I 

Bepb.  1, 1884.  PriDdpU.  Any.  M.  1M>.  I 

"•87,404.33  Stock  Accftunt  {lo  called) $B9,857.7S                     "             "' 

141,638.74  iTuannce and Guaruit; Fund (locaUed),  I4I,S38.74                                     ' 

6,£6O.O0  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fnnd.    ....  6,250.00 

15,760.00  lETfoii.  Kunson  Fund, 15,750.00 

16,671.63  Leonard  Jarvis  Fond, ie,871.es 

1,117.82  Peter  0.  Broob  Fund, 57S.a4 

155.07  TliomaB  Cotton  Fund, 156.4K 

56,979.61  John  Parker  FeUowehlpa 56,873.63 

10,820.23  Harris  FeUowithipt, n,lSS.76 

11,6S0.S6  John  Thornton  EiiUandFeUowsMp,  11,940.U 

10,686.09  Jamaa  Walker  Fellowihip,  ....  10,G16.34 

80,305.65  B^tgen  ScholanUp, 81,161.17 

1,674.54  Bumnar  Prize  Fond 1,976.30 

160.00  Bobert  N.  Toppan  Prizea     ....  160.00 

9,000.00  Sever  Fund  (unrestricted) 9,000.00 

£7,aS8.8B  Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 28,707.89 

26,000.00  John  C.  Ora?  Pund 25,000.00 

61,784.86  Preaident'fl  Fund 62,139.78                                    " 

110,165.23  Qeorge  B.  Xtorr  Fund, 110.166.29 

B,000.00  Seth  Turner  Fund, 5,000.00 

80,556.72  Henry  T.  Korgan  Fund 80,666.72 

John  TTndaU  Scholarship,    ....  10,697.74 

»7«,7»8.r5 

COLLEaE  FUNDS. 

27,748.64  Alford  Profesiorship, 27,748.64 

28,337.40  Boyloton        "             38,387.40                                       ! 

21,619.60  Eliot                 '■             31,619.60 

10,000.00       "  ■•  (Jon.  PhiUipa'flgift,),  10,000.00 

3,600.01  Erving            "       8,500.01 

85,990.99  Fisher              "             86,»0.» 

20,217.08  Hersey           "           20,217.06 

20,624.80         "                •■    (ThomasLee'sBift),  21,744.18 

3,747.33  Hollis             "    (Uothenutics),  .    .  3,747  38 

34,447.13  Hollis              "    (©'"nity),      .     .     .  34,517.60                                      ^ 

'   43,062.93  Ucliean           ■'             43,062.03 

21.000.00  Perkins          <<           21,000.00 

25,020.19  Plunimer         "            26,020.19 

62,600.00  Pope                 "            52,600.00 

B2,0ne.37  Bumford        "           62,996.37 

23,139.83  Smith             "           23,189.88 

16,240.38  Ii'aDd  for  Permanent  Tutors, ....  16,240.88 

11,149,601.78 Amounts  carried  forvard,  $441,883.489724,798.73 

n,g,i,7cd  by  Google 


Friselpil, 
Sept.l,fsS4. 

«1,U»,S0I.T8 

12fi,000.00 

ia,B94.e» 

2,3G5.84 

SI,fi00.00 

1,060.00 

S,T98.16 

£,600.00 

811.68 

E,C23.G1 

801.13 

S,190.T5 

6,469.38 

11,618.78 

107,800.64 

280.17 

3,787.86 

600.00 

7,176.83 

8,080.80 

e.04&.M 

8,761.83 

1,430.89 

3,616.86 

8,996.96 

8,838.46 


6,826.87 
6,927.88 
3,488.71 
7,099.66 
6,168.38 
4,886.01 

980.77 
7,606.81 
6,630.06 
8,517.80 

641.39 
8,194.96 
1,097.82 
4,287.88 

708.26 
6,460.77 
8,167.19 
9,432.86 
44,760.00 


PrtDclp*],  Aug.  n,  1 


.  .  .  .  Amoanto  bronght  fonrard, 
OlaM  Sabsoriptioii  Fund, .     . 
DanielH,  Peirce       "     .... 
Paul  Dudley  Fund  fiir  Lecturer, 
Jonathan  Phillips  Fd.  (uDTCBtiicted) 
John  A.  Blanch ard  "  '* 

John  W.  P.  Abbot    " 
Daniel  Anitin  "  " 

Hemy  Flynfa  Beqa««t, 845.68 

Abbot  Scholu-abJp 2,660.66 

Alford  "  814.01 

Bartlett       "         6,323.61 

Boasett         <<  6,480.70 

Bigelow       "         11,888.99 

Bowditcb     "  108,664.18 

Bright  '•  (balance),  .     .     .        8ST.67 

Browne        "         2,786.68 

Warren  H.  Codworth  Scholaiehipa,       600.00 

Olau  of  1803  Scholarahjp 7,191.92 

"       1814        "  ....     2,996.88 

(KirUand),  6,078.86 


$411,882.18  «724,788.n 
.  146,000.00 
.     13,959.86 
.      3,378.84 

11,600.00 

1,060.00 

8,999.11 


"       181S 

■•      1817 

"       1828 

"      1838 

••      1841 

"       1869 

"      1866 
Orowninahield 
Bulnff  8.  Choate 
Derby 
W.  S.  Eliot 
Farrar 

IievinaHoar 

XoUis 

BCatthewe 

Korey 

Pennoyer 

Bodger 

Henry  B.  Bogere 
Edward  BuMeU 
SaltonetaU 

Blade 
Sever 
SewaU 


(Dana), 


8,766.0 
1,198.06 
3,608.96 
1,0ST.94 
8,609.16 
10,000.00 

7,799.98 

6,093.96 

(George  &  Martha),  6,295.12 

5,816.67 

6,899.77 

3,508.86 

7,186.08 

6,665.29 

4,901.86 

(balance),   .     1,611.16 

7,418.89 

6,686.67 

2,684.58 

676.10 

8,318.46 

1,867.76 

(MarjALCTerett),  4,620.67 
(Dorothy),  .     .       746.69 

6,496.76 

3,181.16 

9,116.06 

46,279.93 


.  .  Anutnnta  canied  Ibnrard, . 


9966,686.42  ^34.793.73 
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Sapi.1, 18H. 
|l,e39,M2.01 
3,766.Se 
2,174.77 
4,091.61 
6,671.88 

24,780.08 
8,963.21 
9,606.48 
9,462.00 
1,784.48 
1,200.00 
1,180.03 

10,868.66 
G,288.54 

10,206.20 

16,742.18 
*,288.17 

11,704.06 


17,180.71 

126.00 

47,121.46 


Fiiaciial,  Ang.  SI,  IM. 
.   .    .  AmonntatiToii^tfbTWMd,  .     9966,GBG.43    •734,7W.n 

Bborf  ScholaTBhip 2,754.96 

Ston^hton  " 2,233.6S 

QorhamTliomaa  " 4,068.61 

Toppaa  " 6,788.67 

TowiiMiid  '■ 24,572.87 

WaJcott  " 8,978.40 

Whiting  " 10,128.0* 

EdubiUoiu,    . 9,620.79 

FftUte;  Bzhibition, 1,791.86 

Buuoel  Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

John  aioTW       " 1,244.09 

OajncjrTnfta     " 10,944.92 

Day  " 6,886.78 

Kttnroe  " 10,298.89 

XiM  Fund  for  ReKtlng, 16,796.97 

Boylston  Priiei  for  Elocntloii,  .  .  4,271.28 
Bowdoin  FtIem  for  DinertMiona,  .  11,989.69 
Hopkins  Qift  (bi  "D«iini,"  .    .    .    1,187.40 

CbaunMr  Wright  FoDd 682.79 

John  E.  TbB.joe  "  ....  16,000.00 
Botanic  Department  "  ....  42,880.29 
Lowall  Fnnd  foi  a  Botaak  Qaiden, .  S2,882.SI 

Berbsrinm  Fund, 18,897.09 

Salaiy  account  (nuK^ended  balance) ,  126.00 
Fl^dcal  Laboratory  Endowment, .  .  72,600.00 
Jefibraon  Fhjiical  Laboratory,  .  .  702.76 
FhTiical  LaboTatoT7  Building  Fund,  .        296.29   1,296,43S.M 


10,764.62 
2,106.47 
647.61 
6,264.96 
6,816.10 
8,696.57 
6,667.82 
3,612.03 
2,103.58 
6,838.96 
20,868.89 
60,198.79 
7,164.86 
7,301.74 
6,261.09 


ZJBBABT  FUHD8. 

Ebon  Wright  Fund 100400.00 

DAniel  Treadwall  Fond 6,609.26 

Jarria  Fund, 600.00 

Snbacriptlon  for  Library 10,687.66 

Bowdltoh  Fnnd 2,064.38 

*^^t         " 117.16 

Denny          " 6,S2T.6« 

VtOMt           " 6,452.68 

HavMi          " S,MIJO 

HkTWard     " 6,2«7.79 

Hollia           " 3,861.18 

Honwt          " 3,118.08 

I'M"              " ^874.8* 

Lowall         " 21,179.63 

Kinot           " 69,689.08 

Oagood                (Mary) 7,0«.46 

"      (Lncy),  ....  7,1»8.«0 

Solisbnrjr    " 6,298.10 

Amonnta  carried  forward,  9248,772.28  #3,(91  ,tM* 
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PHjlclpml, 


Fiindp>J,  Aug.  U,  IBU 


•3,191,309.62 AmomiU  bronght  fonrard,  4248,772.2899,01 

»,109.98  Berar        ITaiid 30,074.U 

4,162.51  ShftpUifflL    •■ 4,MT.T9 

87,864.78  Bnmner         " 87,482.61 

6,070.80  Tucker         " fi,08S.BO 

6,261.36  Ward  "       .... 


.28    Waiaa 

16,142.97    Wftlker        " 

71.40    Snndiy  giftt)  etc.  (unexpended  baJai 


6,803.97 
70.00 
16,964.14 
m),    68.61      838,861.09 


LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

6,889.08    Law  School  (balance), 

16,760.00    Bane  Piofeaiorahip, 16,760,00 

38,979.82    BuMttr         "            28,979.82 

8,840.31    BoTaU          "            8,840.81 

98,201.87    New                "            98,768.68 

82,021.25    Law  School  Book  Fond 33,021.25 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 
63,940.60    Medical  School  (balance),  ....    64,979.60 

19,193.85    Jackaon  Medical  Fond, 19,193.86 

17,129.20  Oeo.  C.  Bhattnok  "  ....  17,129.20 
12,319.44  WamaFnndlbrAjutom'lMDsenm,  13,670.36 
8,886.46  BorlatouFand  for  Medical  Prizes,  1,066.56 
2,681.86  "  "      "         "      Books, 

8,003.69    Medical  Library  Fond, 

2,000.00    Oninor  Tnfta  Medical  Fnud,     .     . 
35,613.68    Edward  K.  Barringer    "        .    . 
Xary  V.Bwett  "         .    . 

Samuel  W.  Bwatt  «         .    . 

Samuel  B.  Fits  "        .    . 

Foatar  Fnnd  tor  Medical  Stndenta, 


3,669.86 
2,780.66 
2,000.00 
26,612.68 
16,766.11 
30,000.00 
76.14 
403.43       177,268.61 


DIVnniT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

34,306.54  Genetal  Fnnd 34,966.69 

87,688.74  Buaaey  Frofeiionhlp 37,688.74 

16,015.61  Parkman        "         16,016.81 

8,008.48  Honoock        ■•         8,008.48 

46,846.73  "Wlnu  Prof,  of  BccleiiaWical  HlBtory,  46,846.78 

30,280.38  Dexter  Lectnrwhip, 20,280.88 

9,184.69  Bsnr7  Idenoir     Fnnd,      ....    9,184.69 

6,360.00  KaryP.  Townaend  "        ....    6,260.00 

9,100.00  Wlathrop  Ward       <•       ....    2,100.00 

1,050.00  Samuel  Hoar  "      ....    1,060.00 

1,060.00  Abraliam  W.  Foliar  "       ....    1,060.00 

1,060.00  Oaroline  Karriam     "  ...    1,050.00 

18,184.06  Taokson  Fonndation, 13,307.24 

,779,690.68 Amonnta  carried  (brward,  •188,693 .61  $2,709,194.62 
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Frindiid, 
ScfMrMSBt.  Prtnet|>»l.AM-"."»- 

9S,7T9,6»0.63  ....     Amonnti  brongbt  forward,  |I8S,fi9S.61«2,709,lM.i! 

2,177.95  Jo«llTUl  OUpp  Fund, 2,177.96 

1,060.00  William  Fomeroy  Fond,      .    .    .    1,060.00 

G26.00  HonnolL  0.  Andretn  Fund,       .    .       SSfi.OO 

S,693.S3  S.  Henry  EeniUll  ScholanUp,  .    .    &,800.T7 

3,076.04  Hanoy  KendaU  ■■       ...    S,I05.18 

911.84  Lewis  Oould     Fnnd,    .....       911.34 

876.6S  Adams  Ayer       "        934.28 

7,876.00  JToseph  Baker     "        7,876.00 

6,113.27  Thomas  Cary  Scholarglilpi,  .     .     .     6,040.91 

3,288.67  Oootge  (mapman  SchoUrihip,       .     3,272.86 

S.384.89  Joslkua  Olapp  "  .     .     8,448.70 

1,860.61  Beneflciarj  mone;  returned,      .     .     .     1,961.66 

40,000.00  111.  Tileston  of  New  York  Endoirai't,  40,000.00 

10,000.00  Heniy  P.  Kidder  Fund,    ....  10,000.00 

1,000.00  Abby  Crocker  Blduoond  Fund,    .     1,000.00 

70,207.02  New  Endowment, 70,627.02 

17,000.00  OUver  Ames  Fund, 17,0oajBO 

800.00  Daniel  Austin  Fund, 600.00 

11,677.10  Abner  v.  Buttrick  Fund,     .    .    .11,680.78 

8«7,«M-01 

LAWBENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  AND  MaSEUM 
OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUKD8. 


38,607.17  Professonhip  of  En^eering, 

2,660.60  FrofeeBorship  of  Chemistry, 

61,638,48  Abbott  liawrenoe  Fund, . 

60,376.00  James  Lawrence     " 

80,686.86  John  B.  Borringer  '■ 

100,170.00  Btiirgis  Hooper        "     . 

60,000.00  Oray  Fnnd  for  Zoolo^cal  Muieum, 

297,933.10  Asaasiz  memorial  Fnnd, 

7,694.01  Teachers'  and  PnpUi'Fnnd, 

117,469.34  Permanent  Fund,      .     .     . 

7,740.66  Humboldt  Fund,      .     .     . 


88,807.17 
2,860.60 
61,636.48 
60,376.00 
80,686.86 
100,430.00 
60,000.00 
297,933.10 
7,694.01 


OBSERVATORY  FDMDS. 
110,293.86    Edward  B.  PhilUpa  Fund,  .    .    .  110,293.88 
21,000.00    James  Hayward  ■'      .    -    .    21,000.00 

23,GC1.41    Bavid  Sears  '•      ...    24,803.81 

10,941.76    Josiahftuinoy  "...    10,677.07 

»,000.00    Charlotte  Harris  "...      3,000.00 

6,000.00    Thomas  O.  Appleton  "...     6,000.00 
10,000.00    Anonjmoua   Observatorj  Fund   (at 

present  charged  with  an  Annni^),    10,018.68 
89,606.67    Obicrvatorj  Endowment 43,600.00 


.  Amounts  carried  forward  . 


f4,0S»,lM* 
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S^I^iTwCl 


FHndpd,  Ang.  U.  KM. 


28      ■   .    ■   .  AmonDtt  broDght  forward 91,069,8M.9S 

OTHEE  FUNDS  FOB  SPECIAL  PUKPOSES. 


413,0SZ.8O    Biusey  Traet  (income  thereof,  1  to 

Bussey  Institution,  i  to  Law  School, 

and  1  to  BiTlnity  School), 

60,000.00    Brigrht  Legacy,     .... 

28,276.24    Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fond, 

BusBey  Institiition,  .     .     . 

1,385.66    Dental  SubtcripUon  Fund, 

2,882.48    Biuaey  Bnilding  Fnnd,      . 

163,438,90    Jamei  Arnold        "    .     . 

12,002.69    Arnold  Arboretum  "    .    . 

42,000-00    James  Savage  Fund,  .    , 

16,631.61    Oray  Fund  for  EngraTinge, 

21,039.10    Oore  AnDnit;  Fund,     .     . 

6,843.72    Lucy  Os^od  Annuiqf  Fund, 

50,900.81    Bemia  Ann aity  Fund,    . 

2,807.88    Gospel  Cbtirch  Fund, 

3,171.60    John  Foster  Fund  (Iw 

Tinity  School,  Law  School,  and  Medi- 
cal School,  in  turn),     . 
29,939.83    Henry  Harris  Fund,   . 


413,092.80 

60,000.00 

29,629-0! 

653.23 

1,716.86 

609.02 

162,902.91 

11,302.29 

42,000.00 

10,226.10 

21,681.52 

6,741.06 

60,930.81 

8,960.36 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 
16,984.47    Sanifll  WilUams  Fund  for  the  con- 

veriion  of  the  Indians,      ....    16,006.61 
4,814.94    BarahWin^lowFund,  for  the  Minis Cer 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mom.,     4,826.47 


^yGooi^lc 
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Ohangea  in  tht  liimds  during  tJie  year  ending  August  SI,  1886. 

ToUl  ■mcnuit  of  Fnodi,  Angoit  81,  1B86,  m  before 

■tated, «4,S23,38a.«9 

TToUl  unouDt  of  Fand<,  September  I,  ISSi,  u  before 

■tated, 4,e03,9S8.S6 

Bhowing  B  total  increase  dnrlDg  the  Tsttr  of  .    .    .  tll8,4M.8E 

WUchlimadeilpacfoUoiri:  — 
WAa  forming  new  fundi  or  increulng  old  on«a,     .     9127,917.98 
Increue  of  fundi  eitabllahed  during  tlie  fear,    .    .    .  97.71 

Credit  balances  created, l,B23.Ifi 

IncreMe  of  Stock  Account,  hj  excess  of  income  ctst 

expenditnie,  in  College,  Library,  and  TJuiTerslt; 

acconnts, 1,968.48 

181,793.70 
Deduct  trtsm  this  amount 
Decrease  more  than  increue  of  Fnnds  and  ■ 

balances,  which  appear  botii  at  the  bo- 

ginnlngand  endof  theyear f6,999.S4 

Law  School,  balance  of  account  spent,     .     .    6,889.08 

18,888.87 

tllS,4S4.81 


Net  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  as  abore  stated,  91S>888.87 

Less  increase,  other  than  gifts  for  capital  acconnt,  as  above 

stated 8,874.79 

LeaTing  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Fund*  and  bal- 
ances, excluding  gifts  for  capital  acconnt,  as  is  also 
■hown  In  flw  following  takl^ f9,46S.SS 
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Statement  ahowinff  Ch^mget  in  the  Different 

InOTMUW  of  Fondi  which  appe«  both  at  the  begtoning  wad  th«  end  of  th* 
jttar,  baing  the  eiceaa  of  income  (including  ^fta  for  immediiie  nn)  o*a 
pi^mente  taw&rda  the  special  ot^ecta  of  thoaa  Fnnda. 

mnVEESITT. 

Thomaa  Cotton  Fnnd, %      .88 

Harris  FeUowahIp, S12.SS 

John  niomton  EirUand  FellowaUp,     .  .  .  2S9.SS 

Bogen  Scholanhip, U5.62 

Somner  Prixe  Fund, 101.81 

Beliring  Allowance  Fand 1,476.53 

FreaidenCa  Fund 3M.93 

COLLEGE. 
Eei«e7  Profeisorthip  (Thomaa  Iioe's  gift), 

Hollia  Profeaaorship  (DiTinitj), 

Zhmiel  H.  Feinie  Fund, 

Paul  Dudley  Fand  for  Lectarea, 

John  W.  P.  Abbott  Fund 

Henry  F^iLt'a  Bequeat, 

Abbot  Scholanhip, 

AUbrd 


Bartlett 


Bowditc^ 

Bright 

Clasa  of  1809  Scholarship, 


1B41  "  

"        1863  "  (Dana) 

CTOwnin«hi«ld  "  

BnlnffS.  Choate  "  

Derby  "  (Qeor^  &  Hartha), 

Or««ne  "  

Hodges  ■'  

ZiSTina  Hoar  "  

Hollia  "  

Hattheva  '<  (balance) 

Pennoysr  "  

Perkina  "  

Bodger  "  

Henry  B.  Boger*  "  .  .   .  .* 

Bdvard  Bnasell  "  


Amount  oarrjed  fbnrard $4,7ST.30   93,SG8.W 
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.Pitnd)  during  the  pear  ending  August  SI,  1885, 

SsoreaM  of  Tunds,  which  appear  both  at  the  begiuumg  *ad  the  end  of  the 
jeax,  bdug  the  exceti  of  panuenli  orer  income  Teceived  (inotndii^  ^fU 
for  imiDedi*te  use)  for  the  special  olyecti  of  those  Fundi. 

XJNIVER8ITT. 

Peter  0.  Brooks  Fand, 8644.48 

John  Parker  Fellowthip«, 106.99 

JAm«a  Walker  FellowaUp, 169.76 


COLLEGE. 

Bo7littoiiPrizeiforElocntioii, 

21.B9 

.    .    30,S96.2S 

80,996.06 

Amount  carried  fonrsrd,  . 
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Statement  showing  Chanffet  in  the  JHfferad 

AmouDto  broaght  forward,  .  .  .  $4,79T.G0  #3,K>S.0B 
BftltonstaU  Scholanhip   (Kary*  Iittrarett),        Z83M 

"  (3>orothr) 8a.M 

Blade  "  46.99 

BewaU  "  12.S1 


Stoughton  "  

Topixui  "  

Walcott  "  

WUtiny  '■  

Exhibition*, 

Palfrejr  Exhibition, 

John  Olovsr  Fvnd, 

ftainoylufU     "      

D«y  "    

ZiOe  "     for  Beading, 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dliiertatioiu, 
Hopkina  QiAfor  "Detora,"  .  .  . 
CboMnoay  Wriglit  Fund,  .... 
Herbuiuni  "      .... 

Ptiyiical  Labomtorj  Endowment,  . 


LIBRABT. 

Denny  Book  Fund, 

Famtr 

Homer 

I<ane 

LoweU 

ealiabuiy 


Tucker 

Vord 

Valea 


LAW  SCHOOL. 
New  FrofeBBonhip, 56S-TS 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Medical  School  (baUnce), 3,099.10 

Womn  Fund  for  AnKtomical  Mnsaiim,  ....  S60.81 

Boylaton    ■<       for  MeiUcsl  Pmei, 210.10 

"  "       "         "        Boota 187.49 

1,7I7J0 

Amonnt  carried  fonrud, $16,01^0} 
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JUtndi  durmff  the  y«xr  ending  August  SI,  1886.  (Continued.) 

Amoimt  broi^t  fiinnrd tai,81G.2T 

LIBBABY. 

SubtcripdoD  for  Ltbraiy 177.07 

Bowditoli  Book  Fond, 41.19 

Bright  "        "        580.U 

Haven  "       "       «.77 

Saywwrd     "       "       386.68 

HoUia  '•        "        160.8S 

Hinot  "        ■'        664.76 

0a9fx>d         "        "       (Uar7) 101.10 

•'        "       (Lucy) 8.»4 

Sevar  "        "        S6.89 

Shapleigh    "        "        1U.7S 

Walkw         "        "        178.88 

Siuidrif  gifla,  etc.  (anazpended  balances),    .    .    .  17.79 

2,271.19 


MEDICAI,  SCHOOL. 
libTarrFond '. 323.14 


Amount  carried  forward. 
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Statement  Bfuneinff  Changes  in  the  Differtnt 
AMonnt  brongfat  (bnrard,  .  .  .  $1S,015.0C 


DIVINITT   SCHOOL. 

Genera)  Pnnd 

Winn  Profesionh^  of  BcclesiMtictd  HbtoTj, . 

Jockaon  Poondatloa, 

J.  H.  Keadall  Scholanhip, 

Nancy   "  "  

AiinTw  Ayer  Fund, 

Joslina  Olapp  Scttolarahip 

Beneflciftr;  moiief  returned, 

Abner  W.  Buttriok  Fund, 


T60.05 
500.00 
T3.1S 
107.24 
£7.14 
47.63 
58.81 
101.05 
108.63 


MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY. 

Sturgia  Hooper  Fund, 

OBSEEVATOET. 

David  Smtb  Fund, 642.40 

Auonfinoni  ObserratoTy  Fund, 13.68 

FUNDS  FOB   SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 
Bobert  Sroup  Paine  Fond, 1,262.78 


Jamea  Arnold. 
Ooro  Annni^ 
B«mla    '■ 
CloBpel  Ohnroh 
Danial  WiUianu 
Sarali  Tiiudov 


414.01 
MS.43 
30.00 
1S2.47 
22.04 
11.63 


increase  of  Fnnd«  ettabllthed  duringthe  year. 

John  Tyndall  SchoUrebip 

Credit  bolauces  created, 

Jeflieraoii  Phyiical  Litborator]',  ....    -  .   .   .         702.76 

Samuel  X.  Fitz  Fund .   .  75.14 

FoBter  Fuad  for  Medical  StodenU 492.49 

Btiauy  Inttitutioa, 563.23 

Increoee  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess  of  income  over  eipenditnrea, 

in  College,  Library,  and  Univerajty  accoouti 


I,8S3.U 
1,953.43 


Balance,  irliich  li  the  net  decrease  of  Qie  Funds  foi  the  year 

ending  Auguet  81, 1885,  apart  from  gifta  for  capital  account,         9,463.65 

Total, «34,473.ST 
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SitnA  during  the  year  ending  Au^rut  SI,  1885.     (  Continued.) 

AmouDt  brouglit  fonrud,  .   .   .  (21,806.60 

DIVINITT  SCHOOL. 

VboOMt  Oary  Scholanhip 73.86 

Oeocg*  ChApmaik  Scholarihipa,    .......  1S.71 


0B8ERVAT0HT. 
JoaialL  Quinoy  Fund, 864.6B 


niNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PUBPOSBS. 

Bniiej  BnildbiK  Fond, .  3,278.41 

Arnold  Arbotetnm "       700.40 

Gray  Fund  fbr  EDgnvbgt, 396.61 

Looy  Osgood  Annnity  Fnnd 102.67 

8,373.99 

f2e,lS4.S4 


Law  Bchool,  balance  of  ucoDiit  spent, 6,889.08 


ToUI, 984,478.87 
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The  fbllowinff  table*  ue  not  found,  la  their  preaeot  form,  la  the  Trea*- 
orer't  bookt.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  tome  detail  the  reMmrcei 
kud  the  expeuditoret  of  each  department  of  the  TJtuTersi^.  The  InooiM 
of  every  ftind  held  b j  the  Unireraity  1b  ^tsd  in  tbeie  table*,  and  alio  the  ma 
paid  out  toi  the  ipeciflc  object  of  each  and  erery  flind,  in  caae  that  mm  be 
either  lets  or  more  than  the  actaal  Income  of  the  ftind.  If  the  object  to  irbich 
the  income  of  a  ftind  !■  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one, — like  taliriea,  fiir 
example, —  no  leparate  mention  la  made  in  theie  tablea  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particolai  payment  i«  merged  nith  ottiers  of  Uie  aame  kind  onder  tb* 
general  heading.  AbalancedBummaryoftheaetableiwillbeftnmdonpageSS. 

Table  No.  I. 
TUE  UNTVERSITT. 
BBCBIFTa. 
Income  of  the  niii^^iiopriatadflind  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Accoont, «4,TU.IH 

Income  of  the  fbUowing  ftindi :  — 

Inmrance  and  Guaraiily,      7,691.00 

Israel  Hiuuon, flSB.38 

iMmard  Jarvis,      916.16 

Samuel  D.  Bradford 386.08 

aever, 186.70 

JohnC.  Oray, l,8e7.S0 

CI«orga  B.  Dorr,     6,091.41 

Peter  0.  Brooks, 60.6G 

Thomaa  Ootton,     7.98 

Freiident'i, S,3U.98 

Farkar  PelloTBhipB, 8,094.01 

JolmlliomtonKirklandFeUoirahip,     .   .   .  684.28 

Harris  Fellomhip, 587.58 

James  Walker  Fellowihip,     SS0.S5 

Rogers  Scholarahip, 1,645.68 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship 97.74 

Snmnar  Prize 101.61 

Retiring  Alloirance 1,478.68 

aeth  Tamer, 271.60 

Henry  T.  lEorgan 4,874.SB 

Hanrr  Harris,  4  of  income, 86C.97 

88,18111 

For  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 210.00 

For  care  of  the  BarAhWinslow  Fond 6.S4 

Sale  of  Qninqnannial  Catalogu«i ,     695.U 

From  other  department!  for  proportion  of  erpeniei 

of  Borsar'a  office, 405.18 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  Income  among 

the  Fund«, 88.73 

From  Robert  K.  Toppan,  additional  gift  tor  prize  on 

PoUtical  Sidence, 160.00 

Amonnto  carried  forward,    ....   «1 ,479.40  •88,888.  It 


^yGooi^lc 
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Table  L,  contindbd. 
becbipts. 

AmonDb  brought  forward,  .   .   .  11,479.40489,566.16 
Thnragh  Villiam.  Qray,  Traamrer,  for  lectorer  on 

FoUticKl  Scotiatay 300.00 

From  Hemy  Lee,  Tremxirer  Hurrud  Memorial  Hall 
Fund,  B  legacy  of  ffiOO  for  Memorial  Hall  from 

the  late  Setb  Tnnwr,  with  accrued  intoreit,  .   .   .  665.26 

Ininrance  repaid  hj  Harvard  Diimig  AuocialioQ,  .   .   .  226.00     2,669.60 

»4a,lB6.8a 

PAYMENTS.  ~ 

OT«neen'  Ezpeniec. 

Adrertiung «68.10 

Frinting  Freiident't  Annoal  Beport, 688.86 

Printing  Treatnrer'a      "         "       181.64 

Friating  other  lepoita,  aaditing  Treaanrer'i  ac- 
counts, &&,    140.00         918.10 

Office  E^eiuM. 

Fretideu^t 170.91 

Treaanrer'a 462.90 

Bnnar'a 74S.1& 

Sapt.  of  BnildiDgt 44.26 

Corporation  Booma  (ftael,  rent,  &c.) 1,659.76      8,066.26 

Salariea. 

Prerident, 8,007.60 

Treacoret, 4,000.00 

Secretarj  of  the  Board  of  Oreneer*, 100.00 

Bortar, 8,000.00 

Bnraar'B  Astbtant, 1,000.00 

Secretaif  at  Cambridge 600.00 

For  keeping  Treaaurer'i   book*    and   copjlng 

recorda  and  other  papen, 8,000.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,600.00   21,207.60 

Fellowitupa. 

John  Parkw, 8,200.00 

Harris 275.00 

Jolm  Thomton  Kirkland, 876.00 

Junea  Walker 760.00 

Bogera  Scbolanhip, 800.00 

■organ  BcholarBhipi, 2,000.00      7,400.00 

Piiiei. 

Bobert  K.  Toppan,  In  Political  Sdence,     .  .  160.00 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanderi  Theatre. 

Bepain,  ftiel,  gai,  &c 985.20 

iMurance, 1,100.00      2,086.20 

Sondriei. 

Advertiiing 21.S3 

I*bor,  &c.  on  groimdt  outride  of  College  Tard,        1,688.46 

Amounti  carried  forward tl,6I0.01934,7&2.16 


3y  Google 


Tabls  L,  coktinubd. 
PATMBNT8. 

AmonnU  brought  forward 91,610.01  |U,T9S.1S 

Repijn  and  improTsmenti  on  the  Preudeut'B  hoiua,  605.  IS 

8iib«cription  to  Mercutile  AgeDc; 200.00 

Wateriiig  Btr«eta,  and  water 261.96 

Watchmen, 940.82 

Freight,  diploiuM,  &c., 43.23 

FriDtmg 406.69 

UoiTerBitj  Lectnres, 600.00 

Statue  of  John  Harvard,  foondatioa,  re-bronz- 
ing, &c., 862.50 

Board  walk*,  CDrb-Btonei,  fence«,  kc., 83T.44 

Sewer  auesiment 147.60 

QDinqoennial  Catalogn?, 2,121. SO 

College  leal 190.00 

I^gal  BenrJces 60.00     7,807.06 

|4I,8».J1 


TAmx  No.  n. 
THE   COLLEOE. 


From  Term  Bill*. 

Initraction #160,861.72 

Bent*  available  for  general  eipentei, 34,668.88 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds.  lS6,nS.10 

Abbot, 187.06 

AUOrd, 43.49 

Bartlett, 281.88 

BaaMtt, 296.43 

Bigel07 625.21 

Bowditoli 6,863.69 

Brig]it,i  Income  of  Bright  Legacj' 1,357.50 

Brown* 148.67 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate, 829.33 

01a»  of  X803 889.60 

1B14, 164.68 

181S  (Kirkland),      S74.S2 

1817, 208.68 

1838  (accumulating), 77.16 

1830, 142.10 

1841, 216.98 

1803  (Dana)  (accnmnlating),     .   .   .  180.71 

18S6,  from  apecial  Inrestmeut,  '   .   .  800.00 

W&rren  S.  Oulworth,     600.00 

Orowninahiald  (accumulating), 401.71 

AmouDto  curied  fanrard,  ....  «19,028.8etl6t,71i.lD 
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Tablx  n.,  cosnsnsD. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amount*  broaght  forward, .   .  4I2,0SS.86#166,715.10 

a«orge  *nd  Uartlia  ]>erb7, aafi.es 

Wm.  Bit"""'!  Eliot, £89.30 

Furar, S21.89 

OrMne ISG.IS 

Lerina  Hoar  (Toim  of  Lincoln) 396.91 

HodgM  (McamtilaUng), 886.58 

HoUia, 266.81 

KattfaBwa(iof  net  null  of  Hall), 6,030.88 

JCor«r, 407.58 

PeiUI07«r.    Interest, 9118.21 

Annnit)',       277,fiQ  896.71 

Parktoa 136.78 

Bodgsr  (ucnmulatiDg) 84.81 

EAiuy  Bromfleld  Rogers 178.49 

BdinfdBaMoll(Bccamiilikting), 70.48 

Kaiy  and  Iiererett  B&ltonstaU, 232.84 

Dorothy  SaltonataU  (ftccamnlftting),   ....  38.44 

SftTAge 800.00 

Sorer,      171.97 

Smrall, 612.21 

raiattiutk, 2,429.98 

SUd« 996.99 

Story,      149.60 

Stougbton  (accnmnlatlaK), 17.78 

Qorb&m  Thomad, 223.20 

Toppan,      862.24 

Tomtaend, 1,342.84 

Taloott, 216.19 

Whitii^;  (Mcnmnlating), 621.61    27,096.44 

BeceiTcd  ttom  the  Trustee  of  the  Tliaybr  Scholarthipi,  .   .  .  .      8,600.00 

Other  Beueflcuu?  Fundi,  income  of. 

"  ExWbiUona," \ 613.79 

Palfr«7'"EzUbition,'' 96.87 

Bamuel  Ward.    Prom  special  inreatment,    .    .  60.00 

John  alover  (tccnmnlmdng), 64.07  ' 

aninoy  Tufta 691.27 

KoMsDay, 287.19 

Kunroe,     664.19 

2,157.88 

Price  Fnndi,  income  of. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylaton  Priiei  for  Blocution,  238.11 

JamM  Bowdoin  friiea  fbr  Di««ertationi, .  .  .  636.63 

Bdward  Hopkina  Oift  fiir  "  Beturi,"    ....  291.32 

Chamuwy  Wrif ht, 37.42 

1,187.88 

Amount  curled  forwud, 9319,666.80 
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Tablb  JL,  coHTnnjxD. 


Amonnt  broaght  forward, 
Fonda  for  Inatractioa. 

Income  of  the  Alford  Frofeaiorah^, 

BorUtoa         "         

Xliot  "         

J.  FhiUipa's  nddldoD  to  EUot  Prot, 

Krving  Frofewonliip, 

Fuh«r  '■  

HoUia            "  (Hatbematini),  .   . 
XtiSjua        "        

Plummsr      "        

Pope  "        


Fund  fbr  Permanent  Tnton,      .    .    . 

Thoa.  lisa  Fond  for  tte  Herae;  Prof. 

"        "        "      "  Beading,    .    .    . 

OlftM  Sabaoription, 

HeiUT  Tljmt, 

HoUia  Frofoaaorahip  of  Dirlui^,  . 
Paul  Dndle^  Pond  (accnmnl^ng), 
Gifts  for  lalAris*, 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fond 

"        "  the  IiOweU  Pond, 

Eittmated  ralue  of  nae  of  hoiue  bj  Pio£  Graj, 
On  acconnt  of  gift*  for  new  greenhouae,  &c., .   . 


91,508.77 
1,688.  TO 
1,178.97 

600.00 

190.06 
1,9M.S1 

668.87 

30S.46 
2,SS8.Sa 
1,1M.S0 
1,868.69 
1,860.76 
3,911.84 
1,S66.60 

S81.SS 
1,110.88 

864.79 

6,968.48 

17.81 

1,870.47 

1S3.60 
8,000.00 


SS,4».T> 

2,808.30 
9,871.49 
1,000.00 
4,626.00     10.T9>.Tt 


Income  of  Fund, 966.SS 

am  for  Carator'a  mUt?,  3  year*. 3,000.00 


Sale  of  apecdmena,  Ac, 


37.76       >,004.IS 


Income  of  Jonathan  FldlUpa'a  nnreabicted  Fnnd, 
"        "  Jolm  A.  Blanchard'a         "  " 

"        ■■  Daniel  H.  Piercs  Fund, 

"        "  J.  W.  F.  Abbot        "    (accnmnlating), 
"        "  Phyiical  Laboratory  Endowment,     .   .   .  , 
"        "        "  "  Building  Fund,    .   .   , 


Feei  for  admiiiion  ezominatioDi,  &c., 7S8.00 

Salea  of  grass  and  ptut«rcaata 90.00 

Sale  of  old  examination  papera, 64.97 

PorPrintingbjColleBePreMftirotherdepartmta,  8,703.67 

For  nae  of  rooms  bj  College  oScen 160.00 

Amonnta  carried  finwaid,   #4,736.84  tm^Sl.Tl 
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Tablb  IL,  coimNUEi>. 
BBCEIPTS. 
Amoonti  brongbt  fbrwud,  .   .     $4, 726. 84  9272,691.71 

6kl«  of  tickets  to  CommencemeDt  DioDer  of  ISSG,  922.00 

For  use  of  lockers  at  GTiniiuiam, 1,802.00 

Feeaforugeof  Gjmnuiam, 40.00 

For  Dse  of  GTmna^mm  by  other  deputments,    .  1,212.61 

Sale  of  Catalo^ei  and  Directoriea, 849.41 

From  Harold  Whiting  for  Fbjgics  2,     .           .  200.00       9,762.86 

Total  receipto #282,644.67 

PAYMENTS. 
Paid  the  incaDibeata  of  the  fbllowiog  ScboUrihipB. 

BarUett, 260.00 

BasMt, 375.00 

Big«low, 7G0.00 

Bowdit<Jt, 6,000.00 

Bri^tt, 1,260.00 

Browne, 160.00 

BuluiFStwliagOhoato SOO.OO 

Warren  H.  Oudwortli, 000.00 

01aM0fl802, 260.00 

"      1B14, 200.00 

"      1818  (KiikJaad) 260.00 

"      1S17, 200.00 

"      183B, 160.00 

"       1841, 176.00 

"       1886, 300.00 

Oeorge  and  Uartlta  Derby,      ZGO.OO 

Wm.  Samuel  Bliot, SOO.OO 

Tarrai,      SGO.OO 

Oreene, 120.00 

Levina  Hoar, 200.00 

Hollia, 260.00 

Katthewa, 4,600.00 

Xtorey 600.00 

Fennoyer 880.00 

Perkins, 120.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers, 160.00 

Savage,        300.00 

Sever, 176.00 

BewaU 600.00 

Shattuck, 1,900.00 

Slade, 260.00 

Story, 160.00 

Thayer, 8,600.00 

Amount  carried  fonrard, .  .  .  928,996.00 
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Table  IL,  cohtutubd. 

FATHENT8. 
Amount  brought  fbnrkrd, .  .  t2S,99S.0O 

m S60.00 

loppan, 300.00 

lowiwond, 1,500.00 

Waloott, 200.00 

W,246.00 

P4id  olber  BenefleiBriM. 

Bxhibitioiu, i5S.O0 

Palfrey  BxhibitioD, 90.00 

Bamuel  V&rd  Income, 60.00 

QuinoyTuAa       "        (part  of) SSt.OO 

Day  Fund  "  "    "        3«.Q0 

Xiuiro«  Fond       "  "    "        463.00 

I,eS2.00 

Piizei.    BoylBton  Prizea  for  Blocntion, 265.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  fbr  Dissertadoiu S50.00 

"Detnra"  from  Hopkiiu  Fund 2S6.3S 

8M.S8 

galuiet  fbr  InttracUon, ISS.lTi.SC 

Repain  and  improTemenl*  on  College  Edlflcei  not  rained 

on  Treaanrer'!  booki t,TE3.31 

iQBaraace  on  College  Ediflcei,  Ac.  not  rained  on  Treaa- 

nrer*!  boob, I,S9S^ 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  and  materiala,    .  .  .   7,087.61 
paid  on  account  of  new  greenbouae, .  .   8,800.00 

10,««7J1 

Herbarinm,  for  labor,  repalra,  and  material! l,7ST.Tt 

OjDUiaainni. 

Salariei  and  wagei, S,153.6S 

Janiton  and  cleaning, 1,1IS.6S 

Gai,  water,  and  sandriei, 996.17 

Fnel, 503.90 

Apparatni,  farniture,  and  repairs,    ,   .' 1,167.61 

Insurance 15.00 

e,M7.79 

Jefferson  FhjBical  Laboratot;. 

Spent  on  building 20,568.19 

Lalraratoiy  expenses  paid  from  income, S,S50.32 

"    bjtheCoUege,  ...      600.00  28,609.51 

Qeneral  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  eoUectJons  and  laboratoiies. 
Fhjsical  Apparatus  (Prof.  Loreriog),  .      9600.00 
Mineral  and  Chemical  (Prof.  Cooke),   .   .    800.00 

Rnmford  (Prof.  Gibbs) 800.00 

Botanical  (Prof.  Fartow), 350.00 

Biolo^cal  (Prof.  Goodale),      36.00 

Geological  (Prof.  Shaler) 200.00 

Zoological  (Asst.  Proft.  Faxon  and  Hark>,     70.00 

Amonota  carried  forward,  .  .  92,366.00  9SSS,>13.C1 

n,g,i,7c.dbyG00'^lc 
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Tablb  n.,  ooNmnrsD. 
PAYMENTS. 
Amounts  brooght  fonrard,  .   .  f  3,865.00  |292,21S.64 

Fine  Arta  (Prot  Norton), BOO.OO 

FhjBical  (Prot  Trowbrulge), 800.00 

Dntwing  (Instructor  Moore), 200.00  S.OES.OO 

Appleton  Clupel. 
PreBching  and  morning  services,     .   ,   ,    1,620.00 

Organiat  and  Choir-master 1,000.00 

Choir,      800.00 

Booki,  hynmali,  and  music, 9S.4S 

Pnel,  Om,  Bepatrs,  &c., 1.00B.4S 

Serricei  and  wages, _2BS.T8  4,TS1.S9 

Admission  exuninatioBi, 1,EM.26 

AdTeiHsing, 421.B0 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  bnildings  not  valned 

on  Treasurer's  books,      8,18E.9I 

College  Yard  expenses,  Uboi  and  material,  &o.,  .    3,889.18 

Commencement  Dinner,  1885, 690.19 

Bean's  and  Registrar's  OfBce,  clerk,  sladonerf, 

pottage,  copying,  ice., 2,806.09 

Eitpenses  in  Physics  3  (Whiting  gift), 300.00 

Fuel,  &c. 2,405.41 

Furniture 698.00 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, S39.71 

Gas, '. 1,112.69 

li»;pa 50.00 

Music,  Class-Day,  1886, 126.00 

"      Commencement,  1886, 165.00 

Pevs  hired  In  Cambridge  churches,      1,041.00 

Piintii^  office,  expenses, 6,868.80 

Seirices  of  ezaminers  and  proctors, 8,392.68 

■'        "  nndergradaatea,        780.80 

"       in  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of),  .  .  .        80.82 

Watchman, 134.50 

Water  rates,      282.70 

Athletic  Committee  expenses, 69.00 

40,798.80 

Total  payments, 9278,011.84 

Tablh  No.  m. 
THE  LIBRARY. 
BECEIFT8. 
Inccme  of  (he  fallowing  Fnnds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Snbscripllou&r  Library, «684.S4 

VatliAiiiai  L  Bowditcb, 114.80 


Amotint  carried  forward,    ....     9698.84 

n,g,i,7cd  by  Google 


Tablb  HL,  oomumitbd. 

BECEIFT8. 

Amount  bronght  forward, ....      tSM-M 
Bright,  1  Income  of  the  Bright  Legncj,  |1  ,S67.G0 

Intere«t  on  bftUnee, W.18  1,193.6) 

Dennir, a8S.t} 

Bliza  Taxnx,             38B.G6 

Horace  A.  Eaven, MOSS 

O«orga  Hayward,      S01.T5 

Thonuw  Hollla,         136.40 

Bldner  Homar,       II4.1S 

Frad«riok  A.  Lane, 289.91 

IfOWell. 1,13S.» 

Charl«a  Uinot.    InUresl, 910.S8 

From  ipedal  inrestment, .   .   .  4,200.00  4,iI0.GS 

Ziiicy  Osgood, 891.OT 

Xary  Osgood, m.Ot 

Btephen  Bali>btiT7 3S5.1S 

Saver, 1,0S1.9T 

Samuel  Bhaplelgh, a3G.0S 

OharlesiSumner 2,0SS.9S 

Icbabod  Tucker.  From  special  jnrertm't,  fSOO.OO 

Intaregt  on  unexpended  boluice,       3.80  SDS.SO 

Thomaa  W.  Ward 28£.1S 

Oflorge  W.  Wales.     Qift, iOO.OO 

James  Walker eT&K 

Gift  from  Dante  Sodet; (O.OO 

'■        "     CluB  in  Historv  13,  'S6 :    .    .         MJS 

fames  Savage  Fund  for  senertl  ezpeoteB  (i  of  Income),    fX.SO 

Daniel  Anstin     "      "        "  "        804.08 

Bben  Wright      "     "        "  "        6,430.00 

Jarvis  "      •<        u  »        jjj} 

t,W.f 

Sabacnption  to  ^d  in  publishing  (he  Library  Bulletin, ^''' 

Fees  for  use  of  Library IGC.OO 

SaleaofBulledns,  Calendars,  and  dapIicateB 94.00 

FayTQents  for  books  lost, 16.50 

PATMBNTS. 
For  Books  &oni 

Snbicrlption  Fund 9761.61 

Bowditch      "        I6J.4* 

Bright           "        I,9M.14 

Denny          "        MS.18 

Farrar           "        168.08 

Amount  carried  fbrwaid,  |S,1U.M) 
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Table  III.,  cotnriMttED. 
PATMBNTS. 

Amoant  brought  fomrd, #S,S1G.60 

Haven      SWd,      2S0.8S 

Hftyward     "        691.38 

Holla           ■■        29T.3fi 

HMBor          "        9&.S0 

Lane              "        SG4.0S 

LowaU          "        eiT.19 

Klnot             ■'         4,787.39 

Lucy  Osgood         400.01 

Kary  Oapwd        490.16 

BaUsbnzr     "        S4S.l> 

Sever             "        1,187.86 

Shaplelerlk     "               340.77 

Snmnar         "        1,911.14 

tucker         "       190.80 

Ward            "        S8S.61 

Wales           "        1S0.SB 

Walker         "        1,065.89 

Duit«  Society  monef, 60.89 

DapUcftte              "       26.60 

SvbicTlptloa  of  laei, .41 

Clui  in  Hirtory  18,  '86 10.87    I6,B«.aO 

SalorlM  and  wagei,     18,080.97 

BioainK, 1,1!1.09 

Stadonerjr  and  pottage, 4S8.66 

Fuel, 768.7S 

Repaln  and  improTeuieiitt, 812.S7 

Fright,  water,  and  Bundrie 876.96 

jBDiton  and  cleaning, 487.48 

Fornftnre 100.16 

Ininraace  on  (team  boiler, 16.00 

Bnlletina,  and  other  printing 1,496.83    28,193.66 

989,726.76 


Tabi3  No.  IV. 
DTVINITy  SCHOOL. 

EBCEIFTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Fundi  applicable  to  Salarlet. 

General  Fund, «1,SU.44 

Baqjamin  Buaaey  FrofetiorBhlp, 2,040.81 

Farknuui  Froftatorahip, 869.67 

J(dui  Hancock  Profenorahip, 826.28 

Affloont  carried  fbnrard,  ....     94,GS1.15 
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Table  TV.,  ooNTuniBD. 


Amoant  brought  Ibrwud,    .   .(1,551.15 

Winn  ProfeaBorship  of  EocleaiutlMl  Hkloiy,     .  2,162.29 

Siumwl  Baxter 1,101.2I> 

HeiU7  Uenov, 198.7^ 

Kary  P.  Tomuwnd 285.06 

Winthro^  Ward lltOS 

Samuel  Hoot, 67.02 

Abraham  W.  FnllAr, 57.03 

Caroline  Herriam, 57.02 

Joaeph  Baker, 427.61 

Thomas  Tileaton  of  New  York  Eodovment,     .  2,172.00 

OUverAmea, 8S3.10 

Heiuy  F.  Kidder U8.0D 

Abby  Crocker  ILiohniond, 54.30 

Ne*  Endowment,      S.SlS.at   17,11S.1J 

Income  of  SchoUrsbip  Funds. 

Thomas  Cary, 3T7.M 

Oeor^  Chapman, 121.29 

Joahoa  Olapp 18S.S1 

Jackson  FonndslioD 71S.1S 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 200.5S 

Hancy  Kendall, 167.11    1,«»« 

Income  of  otbei  E^nds. 

Joahua  Clapp, 118.27 

William  Fomeroy .^ 57.02 

Hannah  0.  Andrews, 2B.61 

I«wis  Gould 19.17 

Daniel  Austin, 13.41 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 638.63 

Adams  Ayer 47.63 

lotereBt  on  Beneficiary  monef  returned,    ....  101.05     l.OT.Ol 

Term  BiUs. 

For  Inetmction, _  1,896.61 

ForEentB '  2,020.00 

J J,ll(.61 

Sftlo  of  grass "'W 

Benjamin  Buasey  Trust  {i  of  net  income  for  lue  of  this 
School), i."*** 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  lostraction, |U,266.66 

Services  of  itudenta T3J.86 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvementt,      696.2£ 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 707.00 

Books  and  binding, 21T.O0 

Amount  carried  forward,  (20,651.77 
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Table  IV.,  cohtisvbd. 

PAYMENTS. 
Amount  broaght  forward,  .   .  f30,EBl.T7 

Printliig, 27B.2a 

Fuel, 182.36 

Om 188.20 

Water  Mtea, 30.00 

Statioaerj,  peata^,  diploniu,  and  nindriei,    .  .  .  80.78 

ColUUon, 80.00 

FDmitiue, .  8T.78 

Proportion  of  expenaes  of  Bursar's  office 60.89 

"         "         "         "  Gymnasinm I62.S1 

AdTeitiaing, 80.00    21,707.20 

Paid  the  incnmbenU  of  the  foUowing  ScholanhipB. 

JackBon  Foundation, 9S40.00 

Thomaa  Oary, SEO.OO 

Qwxgo  Chapmiui, 140.00 

Joahuft  Clspp, 12S.00 

Kanc7  Kond&U, 140.00 

J.  Heniy  Esndall, 9S.84     1,488.84 

Paid  beneflciaries  from  the  A.  W.  Buttrick  Fund,  .  .  626.00 

"    benefldaiy  from  WUUam  Fomeroy  Fund,    .  .  .  S4.29,      679.29 

128,774.83 


Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

BECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Law  School  Balance, 9344.21 

Nathan  Dane  FrofiMionhip, 85S.2$ 

Benjamin  Busaey     '■  1,303.11 

luacBorftU  •<  4S2.9a 

New  Profeuorship. 

From  apeci&l  inveatment,  ....   $2,404.18 

Interett, 2,662.60  6,066.78 

Law  Sohool  Boak  Fund 1,768.74 

Bei^Bmin  Buaaey  Tnut  (1  of  net  income  for 

use  of  thjj  School), 2,174.04    11,934.03 

Term  Bilk. 

For  ioBtmction 22,110.00 

Sale  of  book! 84.61 

Additional  gitta  for  Austin  Hall  from  Edward  Austin,  Esq.,    .        6,600.00 

Loan  of  $60,  repaid  with  interest, 116.86 

$39,744.79 
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Table  V.,  contintied. 

payments. 

For  Salsrie*  for  Inttrocdon, 930,250.00 

libnriui  uid  AiBietADts, 2,633.85 

Jtuiiton,  cleaning,  ftc 843.83 

Booka  and  binding 2,868.83 

Fuel 780.73 

Om, 487.78 

Printing 25fi.60 

ScboUrahipi 600.00 

Labor,  repurs,  uid  improTementi, 483.20 

Sutjooerj  <uid  poitoge 125.77 

FreiKht,  diplomat,  and  •ondriei, 140.90 

Water  rate 70.42 

Fomitare, 25.25 

Acconnt  of  new  building, T,S03.18 

SerrScee  of  examiners  and  proctort, 54.TS 

Proportion  of  eipeDies  of  Barsu"!  offlce 299.48 

"        "         "      "  armnaiiDin, 890.SS 

Inaorance, 16.00  938,304^5 


Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

BECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Poiidi. 

Medical  School,  balance, «2,864.98 

Jackaon, 1,042.18 

Warren,  tor  Anatomical  Mnaeum 663.49 

Word  NiohoUa  BorlBton,  fbr  Medical  Friaea,  .        212.10 
W&rd  NicholoB  Boylaton,  for  Medical  Books,        137.49 

0«o^e  C.  Shattnck, 930.10 

Horaey  Professonhip,  {  income  of  the  flind,  .   .        489.11 

Medical  Librar;rFDiid IS3.06 

auinoy-TufU 108.60 

Edward  3C.  BaiTmg«r.        Intereit,     91,362.78 

From  apecial  iDvettment,       60.00   1,402.78 

Henry  Huria,  i  of  income, 866.97 

Hary  W.  Sw«tt, 55t:57 

Samual  W.  Bwett,    - 659.73 

Sanrael  E.  Fits.    From  special  inveitment,  .  .         7S.14 
Foatw  Fund  for  Medical  Students. 

Unexpended  balance  in  handa  of  Dr. 

Ellia,  retanied, 9276.65 

Interett, 15.26 

Income  of  John  Foatar  Fd.  eTer;  3d 

year 172.24      464.16   10,T8S.M 

Amonnt  carried  forward,  .  $W,TSi-ti 
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Ta^ls  VI.,  coNTunrBD. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmoDDt  broaght  forward #10,788.16 

Fromstodentafortiutniction, 48,818.00 

"  "        fbr  graanaUon  fees, 1,800.00 

"         "       in  Chemical  Labomtor;,  breakage  and 

chemicali, 1,435.15 

"  "       in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  material,  .   .   .         666.00 

63,70*.16 

From   Dental  and  Veterinary  Schoota   for  Labarator; 

InatructloQ, 400.00 

SnbtcriptioD  to  the  Building  Fond, 600.00 

Gift  for  ipecial  wort  in  Pathology, 200.00 

t64,E87.60 

PAYMENTS. 

BoyUtoa  Medical  Prize*.    AdreiWog, 912.00 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Eipenses  and  additions  to  collection, 813.68 

Chemical  Laboraloi?, 1,493.80 

Fhysiolo|^cBl  Laboratory 400.00 

Practical  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 1,538.01 

Patholopcsl  Anatomy,       44.30 

Descriptire           "               81.0S 

Obatetriea,     376.85 

Hinology lST.ei 

Materia  Hedica, 60.00 

Bandaging, 51.37 

Pathology  (special  ioTestigalion), 300.00 

■    Embryology 76.00 

Children's  Diseases ...  143.89 

Salarie*  for  Initroctbn, 44,720.00 

Repairs  and  improTCmenta, 1,880.71 

Scholarships, 1,280.00 

Beneficiaries  from  Fcwt«r  income, 150.00 

68,261.87 

General  Expenses. 

Adrertisingand  catalognes, #628.45 

Alcohol 52.86 

Books,  from  library  Fnnd 386.20 

Diplomat,      84.26 

Pnel, 1,065.88 

Gas, 883.85 

Insurance 26,00 

Prindng 309.73 

Services  and  wages, 6,058.48 

Stationery,  poil^[e,  and  inndries, 284.61 

Water  rates, 647.60       9,263.81 

#61,514.68 
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Tablb  No.  Vn. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 


Income  of  SnbioriptioD  Fond, 980.*t 

Terra  bills,  for  initrnctioD ^5,680.00 

Lfboratoiy  rapplies  and  bren^e,    .   .         48.08  5,628.03 

Feea  from  Inflnuar/, 1,883.66 

Lationtorjr, 827.60  1,661.06 

Saleof  bonaeNo.  (0  Allen  St, 9,400.00 

Reoeired  for  unexpired  iniurance,    .   .         26.60  9,425.60 

Sale  of  sold  icrapi,  ftc 83.99 

♦16.878.10 

PAYMENTS. 

AdTertifins  and  cotalogiiM, tl86.S9 

Careofrooma  and  cleaning, 648.09 

Dmgi,  chemicala,  and  mndriea I09.S7 

Dlplomaa,      16.05 

Fnel, 289.80 

Qm, 114.60 

Gold  ftOl  and  metali, 674.80 

Iiutnimenti  and  apparanu 531.08 

Intereat  on  debt, 468.M 

Printing, 50.E0 

Bepairt  and  improTemenU 883.66 

Salaries  for  inatractioii, 3,916.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 73.SO 

Taxe 66.80 

Water  rates 116.60 

ExpenseioDSaleof  house  No.  60  Alien  St., 335.80 

Medical  School,  for  Laborawry  instruction, 300.00 

Booka, 10.00 

t8,KLTI 


Tablb  No.  VIIL 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  AND  MUSEUM  OF 

COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 


Income  of  the  Ibllowiug  Funds. 

FrofeHorship  of  Engineering, 13,107.33 

Prof^Biorship  of  CbemiBtry, 166.3G 

Abbott  LawrancA, 8,841.40 

Jamea  XiawreiioB, 3,735.86 

John  B.  Barringw.    Interest,  .  .  .    «1,G46.84 

From  tpedal  inTettment,        200.00    1,746.84 
Amount  carried  forward,  910,066.17 
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TaBLB  Vin.,   CONTINUBD. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amount  brought  forward,  410,086.17 

Oray  Tand  fbr  Zoologic*!  Mtueuin, 2,7IG.0O 

Bturgia  Hooper .      5,480.00 

flgnmiT;  UemoEiaL    Interest,  .   .   .  $14,327.04 

From  Bpecial  investment,      1,649.70  16,177.24 

Teach«rs  and  Pupila, 413.8S 

Hnmboldt, 480.34 

Permanent  Fond  for  Museum  of  ZoologT,   .   .   .       6,378.67 

41,619.67 

Term  Billi,  for  Initnictian, 4,616.67 


$46,136.3* 


PAYMENTS. 
P^d  on  the  order  of  the  Facnlt/  of  the  Maseoin  of  Com- 
puAtive  Zoology,  Arom  the  following  Fandi. 

Gray, $2,716.00 

AgBHaiii  Hsmori&l, 9,690.07 

Teacben  and  Pupils 412.85 

Humboldt 420.34 

Permanent, 6,378.67 

Salariet  ibriiutractlon, 16,291.40 

Expenses  id  Geology, 170.00 

iDttrnmeDla  and  Bpparatns, 26.00 

Books,  Engiiwering  Department, 86.86 

Printing 41.60 

Foel, 276.00 

Qu,  freight,  and  snndriea 18.84 

Janitor  and  cleaning 346.73 

Labor  and  repairs, 182.24 

Eipenies  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 611-63 

Scholarship*, 750.00 

Intereit  on  advancei, 222.29 

Water  rates, 13.12 

ProportioD  of  expenses  of  Bursar's  office, 64.81 

"          "         "         "  Gymnaslnm, 164.02 


Table  No.  IX. 

OBSERVATORY. 

BECEIPT8. 
Income  of  the  foDowing  Funds. 

Bdward  B.  Fhillipa $6,988.96 

Jamea  Hayward,  .  .  ' 1,140.30 


Amount  carried  forward,    $7,139.36 
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Table  IX.,  coHnKUBD. 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount  broDgbt  ibrwMrd,  -  ft,  129-S6 

BavldBean, 1,384.TS 

Joaiah.  ftiuncy, B9t.lS 

Jiua«B  Savage  (1  of  net  income),     990.80 

Charlotte  Harris IOS.60 

ThoDuui  a.  Appletou, 271.60 

New  Endowment, 3,844.06    It.SiSM 

Prom  BKle  of  time  tigualB, S.TSG.OO 

"     "  ObserrMor?  Anoals 86.80 

"        "     "  grus, 86.00 

'  engr&Tlngs 11.00     S.SDT.SO 

SnbBcriptioDforialujof  AssiBt&nt 1,080.00 

Betarn  premium  of  inanrance, 6.1S 

<16,5I8.»1 
PATMBNTS. 

SiUftriei  and  wmgei #11,918.77 

CleviiDg  uid  care  of  Obaerratoiy Z49.TS 

Gu, 61.56 

lastrnmenta  and  apparatua,  including  repain  on  same,  1,141.76 

Bepairs  and  improvemenu  on  bDildinics  and  gronndi,  .  1,067-31 

8tatioDer7,  postage,  aiid  telegraphing, 814.48 

Faal, 78.20 

Book!  and  binding 112.88 

Water  ratei, 60.00 

Printing, 1,S0».3S 

Freight,  cheinicak,  and  inndriet, 188.10 

Furniture, 68.08 

Advertising 7.16 

Interest  on  adTsnccB, 68.66  <16,64>.98 


Tablb  No.  X. 
BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 


From  Bomm;  Trust  (1  net  income), tf  ,348.08 

From  Bitwey  Bnilding  Fund 83.07 

Feet  fbr  Instruction, 680.00 

Saleof  coal  to  Arboretum, 78.83 

Sale  of  wood,  ti«7,  and  sundries, 68S.87 

From  Arnold  Arboretnm  for  rent  of  greenhouMS,     .   .  60JX) 

Board  of  horses,  calUe,  &c., 1,890.67   »r,«6»l 

PAYMENTS.  , 

For  Salaries #4,800.00 

Books, 69.17 

Fuel  for  ichool  boilding, 68.50 

Amount  carried  forward,     .   .   .  #4.813.67 
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Table  X.,  coN-ntruBD. 

PAYMENTS. 

AiDDunt  brought  forward, #4,313.67 

S«rTices  and  woget, 1,460.38 

HorUcnltonl  Department,  expenseB, 687.62 

Hepiin  uid  improTemeats, 180.75 

Onin, 8S0.63 

Insurance, SO.OO 

SstMcription  to  Veterinary'  Hoapilal, 10.00 

AdTerdsmg S6.20 

PrinUng, 4,«) 

Hone  (boeing, 80.10 

Seed! 24.86 

Forming  tooU, 96. G4 

Freight,  telegrama,  weighing  hay,  &c S4.G3 

Water, 16.00  J7.4I0.88 

BiuMT  Suilding  Ftuid. 

Income  of  nnexpended  balance  of  Fund, #3S.0T 

Faymentt. 
Income  carried  to  Bouej  Inititntion, 9^3.07 

Jamea  Arnold  Fund. 

Income  of  Fund, 93,280.16 

PayitttnU. 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Antold  Arboretam, 97,366.14 

Arnold  Arboretum. 
SeceipU. 

Inoome  of  nnexpeuded  balance  of  Fund, 9661.76 

From  Jamsa  Arnold  Fund, 7,866.14 

Sole  of  wood,  grass,  &c., .  700.63 

99,218.68 

Fat/mtnii. 

8alar7  of  Director  and  Aisittant,      98.000.00 

Fxpenies  of  Arboietam, 6,918.93 

98.918.08 

Bchool  of  Veterinary  Kedlome. 

SectipU, 

Term  bllU,  for  initructioD, 92,116.00 

8nb«criptioni  to  Veterinary  Hoipitol, 1,320.00 

Fees  from  Hospital, 10,619.83 

"        "    Forge, 2,*65.4» 

916,490.81 
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Tablb  Z., 

Faymenii. 

Silaiiea  and  «i^ 98,409.28 

InBtnimenU  and  appajatui,     .   .  .   .  : 70.01 

Foraccount  of  new  building 7,099.22 

Rent, 1,280.00 

Hftf,  Mrair,  and  grain, 1,855.32 

8bo«B,  nails,  iron,  toola,  &e. 468.88 

Printing 43.50 

Poatoge,  statiooerf,  dmgs,  and  evndrlei 1,066.21 

Repairs, 267.15 

Sabjecta, 29.00 

Fuel 807.76 

Water 87.98 

Oat 98.26 

Telephone 127.60 

Taxes 411.40 

Board  of  horses,  &c.  at  Bmiey  InaUtntion, 1,100.58 

Interest  on  adTances, 787.88 

AdTerUslng, 1S3.S0 

Fnmltare  and  fiitnre ■ 85.00 

Medici  School  for  Laboratory  instruction, 200.00 

Legal  aerrices, 26.00 

Jnsnraiice 177.70 


Table  No.  XI, 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

BnsMy  Truat. 

Beeeipit, 

Net  income  from  Real  B«Ute, -  914,»»6.1« 

PayvuMi. 

Atmnlties, .  $6,300.00 

One-hftlf  of  the  remt^nlng  income  to  Btuaey  Institntioii,    4,348.08 

Ooe-qnarter  "  "    '     "  Divinlly  School,    .    3,174.04 

"       "  "         "        "         Law  School,  .  .  .    2,174.04 


-«ll,9H.lt 


Gray  Fund  for  Sngravings. 

Intereat  on  Fund, 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mnseam  of  Fine  Arts 
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Table  XI.,  cowninjBD. 

Animity  FoiLdfl* 

Oora,  inteieit, 91,112.43 

Locjr  OBgood,  intereit, S1T.33 

AnoDjiDOUB  ObierTBtory,  income  from  special  inveBt- 

ment,  &c., 738, S8 

Bamia,  interest,      2,716.00 

«,908.83 

Oora,  omiiulies 9800.00 

Ijucy  Osgood,  annniQr 420.00 

AQOnTmouB  ObBervatoiy,  annoity, 720.00 

Benus,  uiDuitj 2,686.00 

W,*aB.00 

James  Bavago  Fund. 

Setexpt*. 
InterMt  oa  Fvna,- •2,280.60 

Scholarafalp, •SOO.OO 

One-half  the  lemaining  income  to  Library, 990.80 

"        "        "  "  ObBerratoiT,   ....        990.30 

#2,280,60 

Br^ht  Iiegaoy. 

iDlerest  on  Fund, (3,716.00 

Payment!. 

One-half  income  to  Brlgrlit  Book  Fond, (1,857.50 

Oae-half  income  to  Schol&Tihip  Fund 1,SG7.S0 

(2,716.00 

Daniel  ViUianu  Simd. 

BtteipU, 
Intereit  oa  Fond, (867.98 

Paymtni*. 

Treunrer  of  Herring  Pond  Indiana, (281.96 

"        "  MMhpee  ladiMM, 668.93 

(8*6.89 

Sorali  Vinalow  Fund. 

Interett  oa  Fund, (261.15 

Payvttnti. 

Hinitter  at  T^ngiboionKh,  Haai (121.84 

Teacher  at  "  "         '.  .  .    121.84 

Commiaiion  on  income  credited  to  VnirerBi^, 6.24 

(S49.92 
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Table  XI.,  comtihokd. 
Sniidi7  Acooonta. 
Stetiplt. 
Oospel  Churcli  Fd.  (BccnmnUt'g).    InWreit  on  Fnnd,       9169.47 
Robert  Troup  Paine  Fd.     ■'      From  special  inveatm't,  1,262.78 
AdvanceB  to 

Obaerratorj,  frcm  general  ioTEBtmenta,       302.49 

Scbool  of  Teterinarj  Medicine,   "  "  7,609.73 

Law  School.  "  •'  218.28 

*»■<»- 7» 

Paytneitti. 

Annuity  for  Clui  of  1602, ttlO.OO 

Advances  repaid, 

Agaoaiz  Memorial  Fnnd 6,687.17 

Lawrence  Scieatiflc  School, l,S6fl.97 

Bnt»ey  InsUtntion 2,878.41 

Law  School  Building  Fand, 7flS1.07 

Dental  School. S.907.32 

•87,886.94 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table  I. 

Table  II. 

Tftble  UI. 

Table  IT. 

Table  V. 

T»ble  VI. 

Table  VH. 
Table  VIII. 

Table  IX. 


University, 

College, 

Divinity  School 

Lair  School, 

Medical  School 

Dental  School, 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Un- 
Benin  of  Comparative  Zoology, 

Obtervator;, 

BuiBey  Itutitutioa 

Bnase;  Building  Fund, 

Janiei  Arnold  Fund, 

Arnold  Arboretum 

School  of  Veterinary  Hedicine,  .    . 

Bub  aey  Trust 

Gray  Fnnd  for  Engravings.  .    .   .   . 

Annuity  FundB, 

Daniel  Wiiiiamg  Fund, 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 

James  Savage  Fand, 

Bright  Legacy 

^Sundr^  Accounts, 


942,156.82 
382,644.67 
23,146.66 
25,466.48 
89,744.79 
64,687.60 
16,873.10 

46,186.84 
16,616.21 
7.883.61 


866.67 
4,908.33 
867.98 
261.46 
2,280.60 
2,716.00 
9,436.76 


942,699.21 
273,011.84 
39,726.76 
23,774.88 
88,304.26 
61,614.68 
6,966.78 

87,722.20 
16,642.98 
7,410.28 


4.426.00 

846.89 

249.92 

2,280.60 

2,715.00 

27,886.94 


Which  U  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  ezclnding  ^tta  f 
tapital  account,  ii  also  shown  on  page  27. 
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Cirtifieate  of  tKg  Joint  Oommiitee  of  iht  Corporation  and  Overttara  of 
Banard  ColUge,  for  txamining  the  Booki  and  Aecmmtt  of  the  Tretumrer 
tHtertd  in  tht  Jovmal  kept  by  Mm. 

Ws,  the  undenigned,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corponiioii  and  Oreneen 
of  Hirrard  College  to  ezamiiLe  the  books  and  acconnta  of  the  Treaanrer  (br  the 
7ear  ending  Augnat  SI,  18S5,  hare  oiamined  and  audited  the  Cash  book  firon 
pttges  £61  to  293,  inclnaive,  and  hare  leen  that  all  thebondi,  nolea,  mortgacM, 
certificate*  of  stock,  and  other  evidence*  of  propertj,  whidi  w«re  rec^Ted  bj 
Um  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  uid  jear,  are  bow  in  his  poaaeation,  or 
*re  ftUlj  accounted  fbr  by  entriea  made  therein.  We  hsTs  alao  noticed  all 
pt^mento,  both  of  prindpal  and  interest,  indoraed  on  uij  of  sud  bonda  or 
notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amonnts  so  Indoraed  Imto  been  dnlj  credited  to 
the  College. 

We  hare  careflillT'  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  otfaei  aeenri- 
ties  inrested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  inrettmants 
hare  been  judicioasly  made  and  are  amply  secured. 

We  have  In  like  manner  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  tha  entries  fbr  moneys 
expended  by  the  TreasnTer,  or  charged  in  hla  books  to  the  College,  an  vdl 
TOacbed ;  such  of  them  ai  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proTed 
by  regular  Tonchen  and  receipts. 

The  Committee  hare  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  dnly 
transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  ri^idy  cast,  aid 
the  balances  carried  fbnrard  correctly  to  new  accoont*. 

(Signed,) 

MARTIN  BRIMHEB, 
J.  Q.  ADAMS, 

HENRT   P.  KIDDER, 

GEORGE  0.  8HATTUCK, 

ROGER   WOLCOTT,  '  CoiKmittet  on  A<  pari  of  At 

CHARLES   HENRT  PARKER,      j  Bo<urd  of  (htrtitn. 

ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN, 

GEORGE  'B.   CHASE, 


Boston,  Dec.  SI,  1886. 
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